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DISTRICT  OF  PEM NSTLVANIA,  to  wit. 

•««•««««•      ^'   ^'^   REMEMBERED,  that  Oil   the  third  day  of 
•  «  January,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  Independence 

S    SEAL.  I  of  the  United  States  of  Alnericl^  Caleb  P.  Wayne» 
••••••••S  ^  ^^  "^  District,  hath  deposited  in  this  Office  the 

Title  of  a  Book,  the  ri^t  whereof  he  claims  as  Pro- 
prietor, in  the  words  following*,  to  nit:.... 

**  The  Lift  of  George  Washmgton,  Cornmander  in  Chief  of  the 
*'  American  Forces,  during  the  War  ^-hich  established  the  Indepcn. 
**  dence  of  his  country,  aud  First  President  of  the  United  States.... 
"  Compiled  under  the  inspection  of  the  Honourable  Bushrod  Wash- 
**  ington,  from  original  iwpers  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  deceased 
*«  Relative,  and  now  in  possession  of  the  Author.  To  which  is  pre. 
^  fixed,  an  Introduction,  containing  a  compendious  View  of  the 
**  Colonies  planted  by  the  English  on  the  Contuient  of  North  Ame- 
■*  rica,  from  their  settlement  to  the  eommencement  of  that  war  which 
*'  terminated  in  their  Independence.    By  John  Marshall." 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
entituled  «An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the 
copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  boolu,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of 
such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned.... And  idso  to  the 
Act  entituled  "  An  act  Supplementary  to  an  Act  entituled  **  An  act 
lor  the  encouragement  of  learning  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps, 
charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  propnetors  or  such  copies 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits 
hereof  to  the  arts  of  dcsigoinc^y  engraring,  and  etchmg'  historical 
and  other  printi.'' 

D.  CALDWELL,  Clerk  of  the 
pistrict  of  Pennsylvania. 
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After  retiring  to  private  life,  general  Washington  devotes 
his  time  to  rural  pursuits,  to  the  duties  of  friendship,  and 
to  institutions  of  public  utility  ••••Resolves  of  congress  and 
of  the  legislature  of  Virginin  for  erecting  statues  in 
honour  of  him....Reconiinends  the  opening  and  improving 
the  inland  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  in  Virginia*..^He 
declines  accepting  a  donation  made  to  him  by  his  native 
state. ...Establishment  of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  of 
which  he  is  elected  president.^.^The  causes  which  led  to  a 
change  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. ...Letters 
of  general  Washington  to  the  governors  of  the  several 
states. 

1  O  a  mind  inflamed  by  ambition,  or  corrupted 

^  ^  1783 

by  the  love  of  power,  it  will  appear  impossible  jo 
that  the  late  commander  in  chief  could  have 
descended,  without  reluctance,  from  the  exalted 
station  which  he  had  filled  so  long,  and  with  so 
much  glory.  But  the  actions  of  Washington  had 
never  been  influenced  by  selfish  motives.  To 
preserve  the  liberties  of  his  country  his  sword  had 
been  drawn,  and  to  establish  her  independence  he 
had  remained  at  the  head  of  her  armies.     These 
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CHAP.  I.  objects  being  achieved,  he  could  resign  the 
1783  supreme  command  without  a  sigh,  and  withdraw 
1787.  from  office  without  regret.  The  practicability  of 
perpetuating  his  authority  created  no  illegitimate 
desires,  nor  did  a  near  view  of  all  that  could 
tempt  the  human  heart  seduce  him  for  an  instant 
from  the  path  of  integrity.  No  candidate  for 
supreme  power  ever  anticipated  more  delight 
from  the  accomplishment  of  his  utmost  wishes, 
than  did  the  American  general  from  returning  to 


After  re* 


tiring  to     private  life.     "  The  scene"  said  he  in  a  letter  to 

«cocrai       governor  Clinton  written  three  days  after  his  arri- 

Si2U?Jki  val  at  Mount  Vernon,  **  is  at  length  closed.  I  feel 

STdatiMof  myself  eased  of  a  load  of  public  care,  and  hope 

a'lIdtoiMti-  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  cultivating 

pubucutiuty.  ^I^g  affections  of  good  men,  and  in  the  practice 

of  the  domestic  virtues."     His  numerous  letters 

of  that  date  evince  the  perfect  contentment  which 

accompanied  him  in  his  retirement.     **  At  length 

my  dear  marquis"  said  he  to  his  noble  and  highly 

valued  friend.  La  Fayette,  **  I  have  become  a 

private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  ;  and 

under  the  shadow  of  my  own  vine,  and  my  own 

fig  tree,  free  from  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  the 

busy  scenes  of  public  life,  I  am  solacing  myself 

with   those  tranquil  enjoyments,   of  which   the 

soldier  who  is   ever  in   pursuit    of    fame... the 

statesman    whose   watchful    days    and    sleepless 

nights  are  spent  in  devising  schemes  to  promote 

the  welfare  of  his  own. ..perhaps  the  ruin  of  other 

countries,  as  if  this  globe  was  insufficient  for  us 

all.. .and  the  courtier  who  is  always  watching  the 

countenance  of  his  prince  in  the  hope  of  catching 
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a  gracious  smile.. .can  have  very  little  conception,  chap,  l 
I  have  not  only  retired  from  all  public  employ-     ,783"^ 
ments,  but  am  retiring  within  myself,  and  shall    j^^^^ 
be  able  to  view  the  solitary  walk,  and  tread  the 
paths  of  private  life,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction. 
Envious  of  none,  I  am  determined  to  be  pleased 
with  all;  and  this,  my  dear  friend,   being  the 
order  of  my  march,  I  will  move  gently  down  the 
stream  of  life,  until  I  sleep  with  my  fathers." 

But  a  mind  accustomed  to  labour  for  a  nation's 
welfare,  does  not  immediately  divest  itself  of 
ancient  habits.  Though  incapable  of  a  wish  for 
personal  agg^ndizement,  that  custom  of  thinking 
on  public  affairs,  and  that  solicitude  respecting 
them,  which  belong  to  the  patriot  in  office, 
follow  him  into  his  retreat.  In  a  letter  to  general 
Knox,  written  soon  after  his  resignation,  general 
Washington  thus  expressed  the  feelings  attendant 
upon  this  sudden  transition  from  public  to  private 
pursuits.  *^  I  am  just  beginning  to  experience 
the  ease  and  freedom  from  public  cares,  which, 
however  desirable,  takes  some  time  to  realize : 
for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  it  was  not  until  lately  I  could  get  the 
better  of  my  usual  custom  of  ruminating,  as  soon 
as  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  on  the  business  of 
the  ensuing  day ;  and  of  my  surprise  at  finding, 
after  revolving  many  things  in  my  mind,  that  I 
was  no  longer  a  public  man,  or  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  public  transactions.  I  feel  now 
however,  as  I  conceive  a  wearied  traveller  must 
do,  who,  after  treading  many  a  painful  step  with 
a  heavy  burden  on  his  shoulderSi  is  eased  of  the 
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CHAP.  I.  latter,  having  reached  the  haven  to  which 
1783  former  were  directed  ;  and  from  his  house 
1787.  looking  back,  and  tracing  with  an  eager  e] 
meanders  by  which  he  escaped  the  quid 
and  mires  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  into 
none  but  the  all  powerful  Guide  and  Dispe 
human  events  could  have  prevented  his  fal 
For  several  months  after  reaching 
Vernon,  almost  every  day  brought  him  t 
dresses  of  an  affectionate  and  grateful 
The  glow  of  expression  in  which  the  higl 
universally  entertained  of  his  services  wi 
veyed,  manifested  a  warmth  of  feeling 
equalled  in  the  history  of  man.  It  is  wc 
remark,  that  this  unexampled  tribute  of  a] 
made  no  impression  on  the  unassuming  n 
of  his  character  and  deportment.  The  sam 
ness  of  mind,  the  same  steady  and  well  te 
judgment,  which  had  guided  him  throu 
most  perilous  seasons  of  the  war,  still  re 
his  conduct ;  and  the  enthusiastic  applause 
admiring  nation  appeared  only  to  cherish 
ments  of  gratitude,  and  to  give  greater  ; 
to  the  desire  still  further  to  contribute  to  ii 
perity  of  his  country.    It  was  not  by  ad 

fonuJws.  and  oJ^ly  ^^^^  ^^^  attachmcut  of  the  public  wa 
fatu4o?""  fested.     After  peace  had  been  proclaimed 

Virginia,  for  _        _  .  , 

erecting      grcss  had  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
honour  of    ercctlon  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  their  gc 

•  "  Resolved  that  the  statue  be  of  bronze :  the 
to  be  represented  in  a  Roman  dress,  holding  a  trui 
his  right  hand,  and  his  head  encircled  with  a  laure 
The  statue  to  be  supported  by  a  marble  pedestal 
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at  the  place  which  should  be  established  for  the  chap,  l 
residence  of  the  government.  irss 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  too,  at  their  first    lygy. 
session  after  his  resignation,  passed  the  following 
resolution.* 

^*  Resolved  that  the  executive  be  requested  to 
take  measures  for  procuring  a  statue  of  general 
Washington,  to  be  of  the  finest  marble  and  best 
workmanship,  with  the  following  inscription  on 
its  pedestal. 

"  The  general  assembly  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Virginia  have  caused  this  statue  to  be 
erected  as  a  monument  of  affection  and  gratitude 
to  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  who,  uniting  to 
the  endowments  of  the  HERO,  the  virtues  of  the 
PATRIOT,  and  exerting  both  in  establishing 

are  to  ber  represented,  in  basso  relievo,  the  following  principal 
events  of  the  war,  in  which  general  Washington  commanded 
in  person :  the  evacuation  of  Boston  :...the  capture  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton:. ..the  battle  of  Princeton  :«..the  action  of 
Monmouth:. ..and  the  surrender  of  York...*On  the  upper  part 
of  the  front  of  the  pedestal  to  be  engraved  as  follows:  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled»  ordered  this  statue  to 
be  erected  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1783,  in  honour  of  George 
Washington,  the  illustrious  commander  in  chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  during  the  war 
which  vindicated  and  secured  their  liberty,  sovereignty  and 
independence. 

*  This  resolution  has  been  carried  into  execution.  The 
statue  it  ordained  now  stands  in  the  capitol  of  Virginia,  in  a 
spacious  area  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  A  Bust  of 
the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  which  was  also  directed  by  the 
legislature,  is  placed  in  a  niche  of  the  wall  in  the  same  part 
of  the  building. 
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CHAP.  I.  the  liberties  of  his  country,  has  rendered  his  name 
1783  dear  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  given  the  world 
1^^^    an  immortal  example  of  true  glory." 

Although  the*  toils  of  general  Washington  were 
no  longer  exhibited  to  the  public  eye,  his  time 
continued  to  be  usefully  employed.  Among  the 
most  valuable  of  those  sources  from  which  were 
to  be  drawn  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  America,  he  had  ever  placed  the  judicious 
cultivation  of  the  earth.  Nothing  could  be  more 
wretched  than  the  general  state  of  agriculture 
south  of  the  Susquehanna.  To  its  melioration  by 
examples  which  might  be  followed,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  systems  adapted  to  the  soil,  the 
climate,  and  to  the  situation  of  the  people,  the 
energies  of  his  active  and  intelligent  mind  were 
,  now  in  a  great  degree  directed. 
^  No  improvement  of  the  implements  to  be  used 
on  a  farm,  no  valuable  experiments  in  husbandry, 
escaped  his  attention.  His  inquiries,  which  were 
equally  minute  and  comprehensive,  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country ;  and  he 
engaged  in  a  correspondence  on  this  interesting 
subject  with  some  distinguished  foreigners,  among 
whom,  was  the  justly  celebrated  Arthur  Young, 
the  utility  of  whose  labours  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  British  empire. 

Mingled  with  this  favourite  pursuit,  were  the 
multiplied  avocations  resulting  from  the  high 
office  he  had  lately  filled.  He  was  engaged  in  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  friends  most 
dear  to  his  heart... the  foreign  and  American  offi- 
cers who  had  served  under  him  during  the  late 
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war,  ind  with  almost  every  conspicuous  political  chap,  l 
character  of  his  own,  and  with  many  of  other  1783 
countries.  Literary  men  also  were  desirous  of  17^^^ 
obtaining  his  approbation  of  their  works,  and  his 
attention  was  solicited  to  every  production  of 
American  genius.  His  fellow  citizens  who  were 
about  to  travel,  and  who  could  make  the  request, 
were  anxious  to  receive  from  general  Washington 
some  testimonial  of  their  worth ;  and  all  those 
strangers  of  distinction  who  visited  this  newly 
created  empire,  were  ambitious  of  being  pre- 
sented to  its  founder.  Among  those  who  were 
drawn  across  the  Atlantic  by  curiosity,  and  perhaps 
by  a  desire  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  popular 
governments  which  were  instituted  in  this  new 
world,  was  Mrs.  Macauley  Graham.  By  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  her  history  of  the  Stuarts, 
this  lady  had  acquired  much  reputation  in  repub- 
lican America,  and  she  was  received  every  where 
with  marked  attentions.  For  the  sole  purpose  of 
paying  her  respects  to  a  person  whose  fame  had 
spread  over  Europe,  she  paid  a  visit  to  Mount 
Vernon ;  and  if  her  letters  may  be  credited,  the 
exalted  opinion  she  had  formed  of  its  proprietor, 
was  *^  not  diminished  by  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  him." 

To  these  occupations  which  were  calculated  to 
gratify  an  intelligent  mind,  or  which  derived  a 
value  from  the  indulgence  they  afforded  to  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  were  unavoidably  added 
others,  in  the  composition  of  which,  no  palatable 
ingredient  was  intermixed.  Of  these  unwelcome 
intrusions  upon  his  time,    general  Washington 
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CHAP.  I.  thus  complained  to  an  intimate  military  friend« 
1783  **  It  is  not  my  dear  sir,  the  letters  of  my  friends 
ir«r.  which  give  me  trouble,  or  add  aught  to  my  per- 
plexity. I  receive  them  with  pleasure,  and  pay 
as  much  attention  to  them  as  my  avocations  will 
permit,...It  is  references  to  old  matters  with  which 
I  have  nothing  to  do  :... applications  which  often 
times  cannot  be  complied  with; •••inquiries,  to 
satisfy  which  would  employ  the  pen  of  a  historian ; 
•••letters  of  compliment,  as  unmeaning  perhaps  as 
they  are  troublesome,  but  which  must  be  attended 
to ; ...and  the  commonplace  business  ;•••  which  em- 
ploy my  pen  and  my  time,  often  disagreeably. 
Indeed,  these,  with  company,  deprive  me  of  ex- 
ercise ;  and,  unless  I  can  obtain  relief,  must  be 
productive  of  disagreeable  consequences.  Already 
I  begin  to  feel  their  effects.  Heavy  and  painful 
oppressions  of  the  head,  and  other  disagreeable 
sensations  often  trouble  me.  I  am  determined 
therefore  to  employ  some  person  who  shall  ease 
me  of  the  drudgery  of  this  business.  At  any  rate, 
if  the  whole  of  it  is  thereby  suspended,  I  am  de- 
termined to  use  exercise.  My  private  affairs  also 
require  infinitely  more  attention  than  I  have  given, 
or  can  give  them,  under  present  circumstances. 
They  can  no  longer  be  neglected  without  involv- 
ing my  ruin. 

^^This,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  friendly  communi- 
cation. I  give  it  in  testimony  of  my  unreserv- 
edness  with  you,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  your  letters ;  for  be  assured,  that  to 
correspond  with  those  I  love  is  among  my  highest 
gratifications ;  and  I  persuade  myself  you  will  not 
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doubt  my  sincerity,  when  I  assure  you,  that  I  chap.  i. 
place  you  among  the  foremost  of  this  class.  Letters    1793 
of  friendship  require  no  study.     The  communi-    1^3^ 
cations  they  contain  flow  with  ease ;  and  allowances 
are  expected  and  are  made.     But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  those  which  require  research,  consid- 
eration, and  recollection." 

It  was  some  time  after  the  date  of  this  letter 
before  he  could  introduce  into  his  family  a  young 
gentleman,  whose  education  and  manners  enabled 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  fill  the  station  of  a  private 
secretary  and  of  a  friend. 

This  multiplicity  of  private  avocations  could 
not  entirely  withdraw  the  mind  of  Washington 
from  objects  tending  to  promote  and  secure  the 
public  happiness.  Though  his  resolution  never 
again  to  appear  in  the  busy  scenes  of  political 
life  was  believed  by  himself,  and  by  his  bosom 
friends  to  be  unalterable,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  become  regardless  of  those  measures  which 
must  inevitably  produce  consequences  infinitely 
interesting  to  his  country. 

To  a  person  looking  beyond  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  taking  the  future  into  view,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  glance  over  the  map  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  impressed  with  the  incalcu- 
lable importance  of  connecting  the  western  with 
the  eastern  territory,  by  facilitating  the  means  of 
intercourse  between  them.  To  this  subject,  the 
attention  of  general  Washington  had  been  in  some 
measure  directed  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
While  the  American  states  were  yet  British 
cokHues,  he  had  obtained  the  passage  of  a  bill 

VOL.    ¥•  '  c 
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CHAP.  I.  empowering  those  individuals  who  would  engage 
1783    in  the  work,  to  open  the  Potomac  so  as  to  render 
ir«r.    *^  navigable  from  tide  water  to  Wills  creek.* 
The  river  James  had  also  been  comprehended  in 
this  plan ;  and  he  had  triumphed  so  far  over  the 
opj)osition  produced  by  local  interests  and  preju- 
dices,   that  the  business  was  in  a  train  which 
promised  success,  when  the  revolutionary  war 
diverted  the  attention  of  its  patrons,  and  of  all 
America,  from  internal  improvements  to  the  great 
objects  of  liberty  and  independence.     As  that 
war  approached  its  termination,  subjects  which 
for  a  time  had  yielded  their  pretensions  to  con« 
sideration,    reclaimed  that  place  to  which  their 
real  magnitude  entitled  them;  and  the  internal 
navigation  again  attracted  the  attention  of  the  wise 
and  thinking  part  of  society.      Accustomed  to 
contemplate  America  as  his  country,  and  to  con- 
sider with  solicitude  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
Washington  now  took  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  opening  both  the 
eastern  and  the  western  waters ;  and  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  other  purposes,  after  peace  had  been 
proclaimed,  he  traversed  the   western  parts  of 
New  England  and  New  York.     **  I  have  lately,'* 
said  he  in  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of  Chastellux,  a 
foreigner,  who  was  in  pursuit  of  literary  as  well 
as  of  military  fame,  ^^made  a  tour  through  the 
lakes  George  and  Champlain  as  far  as  Crown  point ; 
...then  returning  to  Schenectady,  I  proceeded  up 
the  Mohawk  river  to  fort  Schuyler,  crossed  over 
to  Wood  creek  which  empties  into  the  Oneida 
lake,  and  affords  the  water  communication  with 

*  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
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Ontario.  I  then  traversed  the  country  to  the  head  chap.  i. 
of  tht  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  ~\7bs 
vieired  the  lake  Otswego,  and  the  portage  between  1797. 
that  lake  and  the  Mohawk  river  at  Conajohario. 
Prompted  by  these  actual  observations,  I  could 
not  help  taking  a  more  contemplative  and  exten. 
sive  view  of  the  vast  inland  navigation  of  these 
United  States^  and  could  not  but  be  struck  with 
the  immense  diffusion  and  importance  of  it ;  and 
with  the  goodness  of  that  Providence  which  has 
dealt  his  &vours  to  us  with  so  profuse  a  hand. 
Would  to  God  we  may  have  wisdom  enough  to 
improve  them.  I  shall  not  rest  contented  until  I 
have  explored  the  western  country,  and  traversed 
those  lines  (or  great  part  of  them)  which  have 
given  bounds  to  a  new  empire." 

Scarcely  had  he  answered  those  spontaneous 
offering^  of  the  heart,  which,  on  retiring  from  the 
head  of  the  army,  flowed  in  upon  him  from  every 
part  of  a  grateful  nation,  when  his  views  were 
once  more  seriously  turned  to  this  truly  interesting 
subject.  Its  magnitude  was  also  impressed  on 
others ;  and  the  value  of  obtaining  the  aid  which 
his  influence  and  active  interference  would  afford 
to  any  exertions  for  giving  this  direction  to 
Iht  public  mind,  and  for  securing  the  happy 
execution  of  the  plan  which  might  be  devised, 
was  perceived  by  all  those  who  attached  to  the 
great  work  a  sufficient  degree  of  importance,  and 
who  were  anxious  for  its  success.  In  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman*  who  had  taken  an  expanded 

*.Mr.  Jeffenon. 
c2 
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CHAP.  I.  view  of  the  subject,  who  felt  an  ardent  wij 
1783  its  accomplishment,  and  who  relied  on  fun 
1737.  b^  advanced  by  the  public  for  its  executi 
detailed  statement  of  his  ideas  was  thus  concl 
*^  But  a  most  powerful  objection  always  ; 
to  propositions  of  this  kind.  It'  is,  that  [ 
undertakings  are  carelessly  managed,  and  : 
money  spent  to  little  purpose.  To  obviate 
objection  is  the  purpose  of  my  giving  yoi 
trouble  of  this  discussion.  You  have  retired 
public  life.  You  have  weighed  this  determine 
and  it  would  be  impertinence  in  me  to  tou< 
But  would  the  superintendance  of  this  work  I 
in  too  much  on  the  sweets  of  retirement 
repose  ?  If  they  would,  I  stop  here.  Your  f 
time  and  wishes  are  sacred  in  my  eye. 
would  be  only  a  dignified  amusement  to 
what  a  monument  of  your  retirement  woi 
be !  It  is  one  which  would  follow  that  of 
public  life,  and  bespeak  it  the  work  of  the 
great  hand.  I  am  confident,  that  would  you  < 
alone,  or  jointly  with  any  persons  you 
proper,  be  willing  to  direct  this  busines 
would  remove  the  only  objection,  the  weig 
which  I  apprehend.*' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  1784,  gc 
Washington  made  a  tour  as  far  west  as  Pittsbi 
after  returning  from  which,  his  first  momei 
leisure  were  devoted  to  the  task  of  engagin 
countrymen  in  a  work  which  appeared  to  h: 
merit  still  more  attention  from  its  political, 
from  its  commercial  influence  on  the  union, 
a  long  and  interesting  letter  to  Mr.  Han 
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tiien  go?eraor  of  Virginia,  he  detailed  the  advan-  chap.  i. 

tages  which  might  be  derived  from  caning  the    irss 

grait  rivers,   the  Potomac  and  the  James,    as    ifl^. 

liigi)  as  should  be  practicable.   After  stating  with  SMomoiadi 
m  accustomed  exactness  the  distances,  and  the  f^^^sx;^ 
diiculties  to  be  surmounted  in  bringing  the  trade  S;^^;^  "^ 
of  the  west  to  different  points  on  the  Atlantic,  hevS^iia. 
expressed  unequivocally  the  opinion,  that  the  rivers 
of  Virginia  afforded  a  more  convenient,  and  a  more 
direct  course  than  could  be  found  elsewhere, 
for  that  rich  and  increasing  commerce.     This 
wu  strongly  urged  as  a  motive  for  immediately 
commencing  the  work.     But  the  rivers  of  the 
Atlantic  constituted  only  a  part  of  the  great  plan 
^  contemplated.    He  suggested  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  of  integrity  and  abilities,  exempt 
from  the  suspicion  of  prejudice,  whose  duty  it 
^old  be,  after  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
iames  and  the  Potomac,  to  search  out  the  nearest 
^  best  portages  between  those  waters  and  the 
streams  capable  of  improvement,  which  run  into 
the  Ohio.  Those  streams  were  to  be  accurately  sur- 
veyed, the  impediments  to  their  navigation  ascer* 
tiined,  and  their  relative  advantages  examined. 
The  navigable  waters  west  of  the  Ohio,  towards 
the  great  lakes,  were  also  to  be  traced  to  their 
sources,  and  those  which  empty  into  the  lakes 
tobe  fc^owed  to  their  mouths.     ^^  These  things 
being  done,  and  an  accurate  map  of  the  whole 
presented  to  the  public,  he  was  persuaded  that 
reason  would  dictate  what  was  right  and  proper." 
for  the  execution  of  this  latter  part  of  his  plan 
he  had  also  much  reliance  on  congress;   and 
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<^"AP  ^  in  addition  to  the  general  advantages  to  be  'drawn 
1783  from  the  measure,  he  laboured,  in  his  letters  to  the 
]737,  members  of  that  body,  to  establish  the  opinion, 
that  the  surveys  he  recommended  would  add  to 
the  revenue,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  the  lands 
offered  for  sale.  **  Nature,"  he  said,  **  had  made 
such  an  ample  display  of  her  bounties  in  those 
regions,  that  the  more  the  country  was  explored, 
the  more  it  would  rise  in  estimation.'' 

The  assent  and  co-operation  of  Maryland  being 
indispensable  to  the  improvement  of  the  Poto« 
mac,  he  was  equally  earnest  in  his  endeavours  to 
impress  a  conviction  of  its  superior  advantages  on 
influential  individuals  in  that  state.  In  doing  so, 
he  detailed  the  measures  which  would  unques- 
tionably be  adopted  by  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  acquiring  the  monoply  of  the  western 
commerce,  and  the  difficulty  which  would  be^ 
found  in  diverting  it  from  the  channel  it  had  once 
taken.  *^  I  am  not,"  he  added,  ^^  for  discouraging 
the  exertions  of  any  state  to  draw  the  commerce 
of  the  western  country  to  its  sea  ports.  The 
more  communications  we  open  to  it,  the  closer 
we  bind  that  rising  world,  (for  indeed  it  may 
be  so  called)  to  our  interests,  and  the  greater 
strength  shall  we  acquire  by  it.  Those  to  whom 
nature  affords  the  best  communication,  will,  if 
they  are  wise,  enjoy  the  greatest  share  of  the 
trade.  All  I  would  be  understood  to  mean, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  gifts  of  Providence  may  not 
be  neglected." 

But  the  light  in  which  this  subject  would  be 
viewed  with  most  interest,  and  which  gave  to  it 
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most  importance,  was  its  political  influence  on  chap.  i. 
the  union.  **  I  need  not  remark  to  you  sir,"  said  1733 
he  in  his  letter  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  "  that  j^g^^ 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  United  States  are  pos- 
sessed  by  other  powers,.. .and  formidable  ones 
too :  nor  need  I  press  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  cement  of  interest  to  bind  all  parts  of  the 
union  together  by  indissoluble  bonds,. ..especially 
of  binding  that  part  of  it  which  lies  immediately 
west  of  us,  to  the  middle  states.  For  what 
ties,  let  me  ask,  should  we  have  upon  those 
people,  how  entirely  unconnected  with  them  shall 
we  be,  and  what  troubles  may  we  not  apprehend, 
if  the  Spaniards  on  their  right,  and  Great  Britain 
on  their  left,  instead  of  throwing  impediments  in 
their  way  as  they  now  do,  should  hold  out  lures 
for  their  trade  and  alliance?  when  they  get 
strength,  which  will  be  sooner  than  most  people 
conceive,  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  their 
having  formed  close  commercial  connexions  with 
both,  or  either  of  those  powers  ?  it  needs  not  in 
my  opinion,  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell. 

**  The  western  settlers  (I  speak  now  from  my 
own  observations)  stand  as  it  were,  upon  a  pivot. 
The  touch  of  a  feather  would  turn  them  any  way. 
Until  the  Spaniards  (very  unwisely  as  I  think) 
threw  difficulties  in  their  way,  they  looked  down 
theMississippi,...and  they  looked  that  way  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  could  glide  gently 
down  the  stream;  without  considejing  perhaps 
the  fatigues  of  the  voyage  back  again,  and  the 
time  necessary  for  its  performance ;  and  because 
they  have  no  other  means  of  coming  to  us  but 
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CHAP.  I.  by  a  long  land  transportation  through  unim|>rovec] 
1783    roads."    Letters  of  the  same  import  were  also 
1787.    addressed  to  the  governor  of  Maryland,  and  to 
other  gentlemen  in  that  state.     To  a  member  of 
the  national  legislature,  he  observed,  **  there  is 
a  matter  which,  though  it  does  not  come  before 
congress  wholly,  is  in  my  opinion  of  great  poli- 
tical importance,  and  ought  to  be  attended  to  in 
time.     It  is  to  prevent  the  trade  of  the  western 
territory  from  setding  in  the  hands  either  of  the 
Spaniards  or  British.     If  either  of  these  happen, 
there  is  a  line  of  separation  drawn  between  the 
eastern  and  western  country  at  once,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  may  be  fatal.    To  tell  any  man 
of  i  nformation  how  fast  the  latter  is  settling,  how 
much  more  rapidly  it  will  settle  by  means  of 
foreign  emigrants  who  can  have  no  particular 
.predilection  for  us,  of  the  vast  fertility  of  the 
soil,  of  the  population  to  which  the  country  is 
competent,  would  be  unnecessary;  and  equally 
unnecessary  would  it  be  to  observe,  that  it  is  by  the 
cement  of  interest  alone  we  can  be  held  together. 
If  then   the  trade  of  that  country  should  flow 
through  the  Mississippi  or  the  St.  Lawrence ;  if 
the  inhabitants  thereof  should  form  commercial 
connexions,    which    we    know  lead    to    inter- 
courses  of  other  kinds,    they  would    in  a  few 
years  be  as  unconnected  with  us,  as  are  those  of 
South  America. 

*'  It  may  be  asked  how  are  we  to  prevent  this  i 
Happily  for  us  the  way  is  plain.  Our  immediate 
interests,  as  well  as  remote  political  advantages, 
point  to  it ;  whilst  a  combination  of  circum- 
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Stances  render  the  present  time  more  favourable  chap,  l 
thia  any  other  to  accomplish  it.     Extend   the  ~ir83~ 
ifllaod  navigation  of  the  eastern  waters;... com-     i^^ 
nimicate   them  as  near  as  possible  with  those 
which  run  westward;... open  these  to  the  Ohio ;... 
open  also  such  as  extend  from  the  Ohio  towards 
lake  £rie;...and   we   shall   not   only   draw   the 
produce  of  the  western  settlers,  but  the  peltry 
and  furr  trade  of  the  lakes  also,  to  our  ports ;  thus 
addbg  an  immense  increase  to  our  exports,  and 
binding  those  people  to  us  by  a  chain  which  never 
can  be  broken." 

The  lettet  to  the  governor  was  communicated 
to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  the  internal 
improvements  it  recommended  were  zealously 
advocated  by  the  wisest  and  most  influential  mem* 
bers  of  that  body.  While  the  subject  remained 
undecided,  general  Washington,  accompanied  by 
the  marquis  de  La  Fayette,  who  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  had  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to 
the  delights  of  an  enthusiastic  friendship,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  capital  of  the  state.  Never  was  recep- 
tion more  cordial,  or  more  demonstrative  of  res« 
pect  and  affection,  than  was  given  to  these  beloved 
personages.  But  amidst  the  display  of  addresses 
and  of  entertainments  which  were  produced  by 
the  occasion,  the  great  business  of  promoting 
the  internal  improvements  then  in  contemplation, 
was  not  forgotten ;  and  the  ardor  of  the  moment 
was  seized  to  conquer  those  objections  to  the 
plan,  which  yet  lingered  in  the  bosoms  of  those 
who  could  perceive  in  it  no  future  advantages  to 
compensate  for  the  present  expense. 

¥01.  V.  D 
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CHAP.  I.  An  exact  conformity  between  the  acts  of  Vir* 
1783  ginia  and  of  Maryland,  being  indispensable  to  the 
1737.  improvement  of  the  Potomac,  the  friends  of  the 
measure  deemed  it  advisable  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  same  influence  with  the  latter  state,  which 
had  been  successfully  employed  with  the  former; 
and  a  resolution  was  passed,  soon  after  the  return 
of  general  Washington  to  Mount  Vernon,  re- 
questing him^  to  attend  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land, in  order  to  agree  on  a  bill  which  might 
receive  the  sanction  of  both  states.  This  agree- 
ment  being  happily  completed,  the  bills  were 
enacted  under  which,  works,  capable  of  being 
rendered  the  most  extensively  beneficial  of  any 
thing  yet  attempted  in  the  United  States,  have 
been  nearly  accomplished. 

These  acts  were  succeeded  by  one,  which  con- 
veys  the  liberal  wishes  of  the  legislature,  with  a 
delicacy  scarcely  less  honourable  to  its  framers, 
than  to  him  who  was  its  object.  The  treasurer 
had  been  instructed  to  subscribe,  in  behalf  of  the 
state,  for  a  specified  number  of  shares  in  each 
company.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when 
no  refusal  of  their  offer  could  be  communicated 
to  them,  a  bill  was  suddenly  brought  in,  which 
received  the  unanimous  assent  of  both  houses, 
auth(M*izing  the  treasurer  to  subscribe  for  the 
benefit  of  general  Washington,  the  same  number 
of  shares  in  each  company  as  were  to  be  taken 
for  the  state.     To  the  enacting  clause  of  this  bill 


*  General  Gates  was  associated  with  him  in  the  mission. 
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was  prefixed  a  preamble*  in  which  its  greatest  chap.  i. 
value  consisted.    With  simple  elegance,  it  mani      1733 
(ested  to  the  world,  that  in  seizing  this  occasion,     1^7^ 
to  make  a  donation  which  would  in  some  degree 
testify  their  sense  of  the   merits   of  their  most 
favoured  and  most  illustrious  citizen,  the  donors 
would    themselves    be    the    obliged.     However 
delightful  might  be  the  sensations  produced  by 
this  delicate  and  flattering  testimony  of  the  afiec- 
tion  of  his  fellow  citizens,  it  was  not  without  its 
embarrassments.     From  his  early  resolution  to 
receive  no  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  depart,  and 
yet  this  mark  of  the  gratitude  and  attachment  of 
his  country,  could  not  easily  be  rejected  without 
furnishing  occasion  for  sentiments  he  was  un- 
willing to  excite.     To  the  friend  who  conveyed 
to  him  the  first  intelligence  of  this  bill,  his  diffi- 
culties were  thus  expressed. 

^'It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  decide  by  which  myHedccUnct 
mmd  was  most  affected  upon  the  receipt  of  yourd««io«  * 

*  *  ^  made  to  bim 

letter  of  the  sixth  instant,. ..surprise,  or  gratitude.  Jj;^  "*^^ 
Both  were  greater  than  I  had  words  to  express. 

*  It  is  in  these  words  ;  '^  whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
representatives  oh  this  commonwealth  to  embrace  every 
suitable  occasion  of  testifying  their  sense  of  the  unexampled 
merits  of  George  Washington,  esquire,  towards  his  country, 
and  it  is  their  wish  in  particular  that  those  great  works  for 
its  improvement,  which  both  as  springing  from  the  liberty 
which  he  has  been  so  instrumental^  in  establishing,  and  as 
encouraged  by  his  patronage,  will  be  durable  monuments  of 
his  glory,  may  be  made  monuments  also  of  the  gratitude  of 
his  country.    Be  it  enacted  &c." 

D  2 
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CHAP.  I.  The  attention  and  good  wishes  which  the  assemblf 
1783  has  evidenced  by  their  act  for  vesting  in  me  one 
lYsr,  hundred  and  fifty  shares  in  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  Potomac  and  James,  is  more  than  mere 
com pliment.... There  is  an  miequivocal  and  sub- 
stantial  meaning  annexed.  But,  believe  me  sir, 
no  circumstance  has  happened  since  I  left  the 
walks  of  public  life  which  has  so  much  embar- 
rassed me.  On  the  one  hand,  I  consider  this 
act,  as  I  have  already  observed,  as  a  noble  and 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  good  opinion,  the  affec- 
tion, and  disposition  of  my  country  to  serve  me; 
and  I  should  be  hurt,  if  by  declining  the  accept- 
ance of  it,  my  refusal  should  be  construed  into 
disrespect,  or  the  smallest  slight  upon  the  gener- 
ous intention  of  the  legislature ;  or  that  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  disinterestedness,  or  public 
virtue,  was  the  source  of  refusal. 

*'On  the  other  hand,  it  is  really  my  wish  to 
have  my  mind  and  my  actions,  which  are  the  result 
of  reflection,  as  free  and  independent  as  the  air, 
that  I  may  be  more  at  liberty  (in  things  which 
my  opportunities  and  experience  have  brought 
me  to  the  knowledge  of)  to  express  my  senti- 
ments,  and  if  necessary,  to  suggest  what  may 
occur  to  me,  under  the  fullest  fonviction  that 
although  my  judgment  may  be  arraigned,  there 
will  be  no  suspicion  that  sinister  motives  had  the 
smallest  influence  in  the  suggestion.  Not  content 
then  with  the  bare  consciousness  of  my  having 
in  all  this  navigation  business,  acted  upon  the 
clearest  conviction  of  the  political  import&nce  ol 
the  measure,  I  would  wish  that  every  individual 
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who  may  hear  that   it  was  a  favourite  plan  of  chap.  i. 
mine,  may  know  also,  that  I  had  no  other  motive     xrss 
for  promoting  it,  than  the  advantage  of  which  I    j^g^^ 
conceived  it  would  be  productive  to  the  unioq  at 
large,  and  to  this  state  in  particular,  by  cementing 
the  eastern  and  western  territory  together,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  will  give  vigor  and  increase  I 

to  our  commerce,  and  be  a  convenience  to  our 
citizens. 

"  How  would  this  matter  be  viewed  then  by 
the  eye  of  the  world,  and  what  opinion  would  be 

formed  when  it  comes  to  be  related  that  G 

W. n  exerted  himself  to  effect  this  work, 

and  that  G W n  has  received  tv)enty 

thousand  dollars^  zsiAJive  thousand  pounds  sterling 
of  the  public  money  as  an  interest  therein?  would 
not  this  (if  I  am  entitled  to  any  merit  for  the  part 
I  have  performed,  and  without  it  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  act)  deprive  me  of  the  principal 
thing  which  is  laudable  in  my  conduct  ?  would  it 
not  in  some   respects  be  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  a  pension?  and  would  not  the  appre- 
hension of  this  induce  me  to  offer  mv  sentiments 
in  future  with  the  more  reluctance  ?  In  a  word, 
under  whatever  pretence,  and  however  customary 
these  gratuities  may  be  in  other  countries,  should 
I  not  thenceforward  be  considered  as  a  dependent? 
one  moment's  thought  of  which  would  give  me 
more  pain  than  I  should  receive  pleasure  from 
the  product  of  all  the  tolls,  was  every  farthing  of 
them  vested  in  me." 

At  length,  after  mature   deliberation,  general 
Washington  determined,  in  the  same  letter  which 
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CHAP.  I.  should  convey  his  resolution  not  to  retain  the 
1783    shares  for  his  private  emolument,  to  signify  his 

1787.  willingness  to  hold  them  in  trust  for  such  public 
institution  as  the  legislature  should  approve.  The 
following  letter  conveyed  this  resolution  to  the 
general  assembly,  through  the  governor  of  the 
state. 

"  Sir  (October,  1785.) 

"  Your  excellency  having  been  pleased 
to  transmit  me  a  copy  of  the  act  appropriating  to 
my  benefit  certain  shares  in  the  companies  for 
opening  the  navigation  of  James  and  Potomac 
rivers;  I  take  the  liberty  of  returning  to  the 
general  assembly  through  your  hands,  the  pro- 
found and  grateful  acknowledgments  inspired 
by  so  signal  a  mark  of  their  beneficent  intentions 
towards  me....I  beg  you  sir  to  assure  them,  that 
I  am  filled  on  this  occasion  with  every  sentiment 
which  can  flow  from  a  heart,  warm  with  love  for 
my  country,  sensible  to  every  token  of  its  appro- 
bation and  affection,  and  solicitous  to  testify  in 
every   instance  a  respectful    submission  to  its 

wishes. 

< 

•*  With  these  sentiments  in  my  bosom,  I  need 
not  dwell  on  the  anxiety  I  feel  in  being  obliged, 
in  this  instance,  to  decline  a  favour  which  is 
rendered  no  less  flattering  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  conveyed,  than  it  is  affectionate  in  itself.... 
In  explaining  this,  I  pass  over  a  comparison  of 
my  endeavours  in  the  public  service,  with  the 
many  honourable  testimoiues  of  approbation  which 
have  already  so  far  over  rated,  and  over  paid 
them....reciting    one  consideration  only   which 
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supersedes  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  every  chap.  i. 
other.  1783 

"When  I  was  first  called  to  the  station  with  ^^^^ 
vlu'ch  I  was  honoured  during  the  late  conflict  for 
our  liberties,  to  the  diffidence  which  I  had  so  many 
reasons  to  feel  in  accepting  it,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  join  a  firm  resolution  to  shut  my  hand 
against  every  pecuniary  recompense.  To  this 
resolution  I  have  invariably  adhered,  and  from  it 
(if  I  had  the  inclination)  I  do  not  consider  myself 
at  liberty  now  to  depart. 

"Whilst  I  repeat  therefore  my  fervent  acknow* 
ledgments  to  the  legislature,  for  their  very  kind 
sentiments  and  intentions  in  my  favour,  and  at 
the  same  time  beg  them  to  be  persuaded  that 
a  remembrance  of  this  singular  proof  of  their 
goodness  towards  me,  will  never  cease  to  cherish 
returns  of  the  warmest  affection  and  gratitude,. .. 
I  must  pray  that  their  act,  so  far  as  it  has  for  its 
object  my  personal  emolument,  may  not  have  its 
effect;  but  if  it  should  please  the  general  assembly 
to  permit  me  to  turn  the  destination  of  the  fund 
vested  in  me,  from  my  private  emolument,  to 
objects  of  a  public  nature,  it  will  be  my  study, 
in  selecting  these,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my 
gratitude  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  me,  by 
prefering  such  as  may  appear  most  subservient  to 
the  enlightened  and  patriotic  views  of  the  legis- 
lature." 

The  wish  suggested  in  this  letter,  immediately 
received  the  full  sanction  of  the  legislature  ;  and 
At  a  subsequent  time,  the  trust  was  executed  by 
conveying  the  shares  respectively  to  the  use  of  a 
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CHAP.  I.  seminary  of  learning  established  in  the  vie 
1783    of  each  river. 

1787.  General  Washington  felt  too  strong  an  int 
in  the  success  of  these  works,  to  refuse  the  p 
dency  of  the  companies  instituted  for  their  i 
pletion.  In  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Potc 
company,  he  took  an  active  part :  to  that  foi 
for  opening  the  navigation  of  the  James,  he  c 
only  give  his  counsel.  These  were  not  the 
institutions  which  occasionally  drew  the  fai 
of  Mount  Vernon  from  his  retreat,  andcontir 
him  in  the  public  view. 

Of  the  sentiments  with  which  the  officers  o 
American  army  contemplated  a  final  sepan 
from  each  other,  those  only  can  be  incapabl 
forming  an  idea,  who  are  strangers  to  the  cho 
feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Companion 
virtuous  suffering,  in  danger,  and  in  glory 
tached  to  each  other  by  common  exertions  i 
in  a  severe  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  a  com 
object ;  to  part  forever,  they  deemed  a  cala 
too  affecting  to  be  supported.  The  mear 
perpetuating  those  friendships  which  had 
formed,  and  of  renewing  that  endearing  s 
intercourse  which  ha^d  taken  place  in  camp, 
universally  desired.  Perhaps  too  that  espr. 
corps  which,  identifying  the  individual  witt 
community,  transfers  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
ciety  a  portion  of  that  self  love  which  is  fe 
every  private  person,  and  which  inspires  the  n 
bers  with  a  repugnance  to  the  dissolution  ol 
political,  not  unlike  in  effect  to  that  whic 
excited  at  the  dissolution  of  the  natural  body. 
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not  without  its  influence  in  suggesting  some  ex-  chap.  i. 
pedient  which  might  preserve  the  memory  of  "Traa 
the  army,  while  it  cheered  the  officers  who  were  j^qt. 
on  the  point  of  separating,  with  the  hope  that  the 
separation  would  not  be  eternal:  that  at  distant 
intervals,  they  might  still  communicate  with  each 
other :  that  the  bonds  by  which  they  were  con- 
nected would  not  be  totally  dissolved :  and  that 
for  many  beneficial  purposes,  the  patriots  of  the 
American  army  would  still  form  one  great  society* 
This  idea  was  suggested  by  general  Knox,  and 
matured  in  a  meeting  composed  of  the  generals, 
and  of  deputies  from  the  regiments,  at  which 
major  general  the  baron  Steuben  presided.  An 
agreement  was  then  entered  into,  by  which  the 
officers  were  to  constitute  themselves  into  one 
society  of  friends,  to  endure  as  long  as  they 
should  endure,  or  any  of  their  eldest  male  pos- 
terity ;  and  in  failure  thereof,  any  collateral 
branches  who  might  be  judged  worthy  of  be- 
coming its  supporters  and  members,  were  to  be 
admitted  into  it.  To  mark  their  veneration  for  Esubusii. 
that  celebrated  Roman  between  whose  situation  »ociety  of  the 

Cincinnari* 

and  their  ovm  they  found  some  similitude,  they  f^JI'J^i^l** 
were  to  be  denominated,  "the  society  of  the p'^'^**^ 
Cincinnati.''  Individuals  of  the  respective  states, 
distinguished  for  their  patriotism  and  abilities, 
might  be  admitted^as  honorary  members  for  life, 
provided  their  numbers  should  at  no  time  exceed 
a  ratio  of  one  to  four. 

The  society  was  to  be  designated  by  a  medal  of 
gold  representing  the  American  eagle  bearing  on 
ks  breast  the  devices  of  the  order,  which  was  to 

VOL.    V.  K 
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CHAP.  I.  be  suspended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbcm  edged  with 
1783  white,  descriptive  of  the  union  of  America  and 
1787.  France.  To  the  ministers  who  had  represented  his 
most  christian  majesty  at  Philadelphia,  to  the  ad- 
mirals who  had  commanded  in  the  American  seas, 
to  the  count  de  Rochambeau,  and  the  generals 
and  colonels  of  the  French  troops  who  had  served 
in  the  United  States,  the  insignia  of  the  order  were 
to  be  presented ;  and  they  were  to  be  invited  to 
consider  themselves  as  members  of  the  society, 
at  the  head  of  which  the  commander  in  chief  was 
respectfully  solicited  to  place  his  name.  An  in* 
cessant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  members  to 
the  preservation  of  the  exalted  rights  and  liberties 
of  human  nature  for  which  they  had  fought  and 
bled,  and  an  unalterable  determination  to  promote 
and  cherish  between  the  respective  states,  union 
and  national  honour,  were  declared  to  be  the  im« 
mutable  principles  of  the  society  ;  audits  objects 
were,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  Ame« 
rican  revolution,  as  well  as  cordial  affection  and 
the  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  among  the  officers ; 
and  to  extend  acts  of  beneficence  to  those  officers 
and  their  families,  whose  situation  might  require 
assistance.  To  give  effect  to  the  charitable  object 
of  the  institution,  a  common  fund  was  to  be 
created  by  the  deposit  of  one  month's  pay  on  the 
part  of  every  officer  becoming  a  member :  the 
product  of  which  fund,  after  defraying  certain 
necessary  charges,  was  to  be  sacredly  appropriated 
to  this  humane  purpose. 

The  military  gentlemen  of  each  state  were  to 
constitute  a  distinct  society,  deputies  from  which 
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were  to  assemble  triennially,  in  order  to  form  a  chap.  i. 
general  meeting  for  the  regulation  of  general  "irss"" 
coocems.  ,-y 

Without  experiencing  any  open  opposition,  this 

institution  was  carried  into  complete  effect ;  and 

its  honours,    especially  by  the  foreign  ofl5cers, 

were  sought  with  great  avidity.     But  soon  after  it 

was  organized,  those  jealousies  which  in  its  first 

moments  had  been   concealed,  burst  forth  into 

open  view.     In  October  1783,  a  pamphlet  was 

published   by  Mr.  Burk  of  South  Carolina,  for 

the  purpose  of  rousing  the  apprehensions  of  the 

public,  and  of  directing  its  resentments  against 

the  society.      Perceiving  in  the  Cincinnati   the 

foundation  of  a  hereditary  order,  whose  base,  from 

associating  with  the  military  the  chiefs  of  the 

powerful  fiimilies  in  each  state,  would  acquire  a 

degree  of  solidity  and  strength  admitting  of  any 

superstructure,  he  pourtrayed,  in  that  fervid  and 

infectious  language  which  is  the  genuine  oftspring 

of  passion,  the  dangers  to  result  from  the  fabric 

which  would  be  erected  on  it.     The  ministers  of 

the  United  States  too  in  Europe,  and  the  political 

dieorists  who  cast  their  eyes  towards  the  west 

for  support  to  favourite  systems,  having  the  pri- 

vileged  orders  constantly  in  view,  were  loud  in 

their  condemnations  of  an  institution  from  which 

t  race  of  nobles  was  expected  to  spring.  Through* 

out  every  state  the  alarm  was  spread,  and  a  high 

degree  of  jealousy  pervaded  the  mass  of  the 

people.     In  Massachussetts,  the  subject  was  even 

taken  up  by  the  legislature,  and  it  was  well  un- 

derstood  that  in  congress,  the  society  was  viewed 

s  2 
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CHAP.  I.  with  secret  disapprobation.  "  What  are  the  sen- 
1783  timents  of  congress  on  this  subject,"  said  a 
1783.  member  of  that  body  in  answer  to  inquiries  made 
by  the  late  commander  in  chief,  ^^  and  what  line 
they  will  pursue,  can  only  be  stated  conjecturally. 
Congress  as  a  body,  if  left  to  themselves  will,  in 
my  opinion,  say  nothing  on  the  subject.  They 
may  however  be  forced  into  a  declaration  by  in- 
structions from  some  of  the  states,  or  by  other 
incidents.  Their  sentiments,  if  forced  from  them, 
-will  be  unfriendly  to  the  institution.  If  permitted 
to  pursue  their  ow^n  track,  they  will  check  it  by 
side  blows  whenever  it  comes  in  their  way  ;  and 
in  competitions  for  office  on  equal  or  nearly  equal 
ground,  will  give  silent  preferences  to  those  who 
are  not  of  the  fraternity.''  It  was  impossible  for 
general  Washington  to  view  with  indifference 
this  state  of  the  public  feeling.  Bound  to  the 
officers  of  his  army  by  the  strictest  ties  of  esteem 
and  affection,  conscious  of  their  merits,  and  as- 
sured of  their  attachment  to  his  person,  he  was 
alive  to  every  thing  which  might  affect  their  repu- 
tation, or  their  interests.  However  innocent  the 
institution  might  be  in  itself,  or  however  laudable 
its  real  objects,  if  the  impression  it  made  on  the 
public  mind  was  such  as  to  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  military  men  of  America  and 
their  fellow  citizens,  he  was  earnest  in  his  wishes 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  efface  that  im- 
pression. However  ill  founded  the  public  preju- 
dices might  be,  he  thought  this  a  case  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  respected ;  and  if  it  should  be 
found  impracticable  to  convince  the  people  that 
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their  fears  were  misplaced,  he  was  disposed  "  to  chap,  i. 
yield  to  them  in  a  degree,  and  not  to  suffer  that     1733 
wluch  was  intended  for  the  best  of  purposes,  to    17^7. 
produce  a  bad  one. " 

A  genendf  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  May  1784;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he 
had  been  appointed  the  temporary  president. 

To  prepare  the  officers  for  those  fundamental 
changes  in  the  principles  of  the  society,  which 
he  contemplated  as  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the 
public  apprehensions,  his  ideas  were  suggested  to 
his  military  correspondents ;  and  to  give  weight  to 
the  measures  which  might  be  recommended,  his 
utmost  influence  was  exerted  to  obtain  a  full  as- 
semblage of  deputies,  which  might  be  at  the 
same  time  respectable  for  its  numbers,  and  for  its 
wisdom. 

On  surrendering  those  parts  of  the  institution 
which  were  deemed  objectionable,  officers  of  high 
respectability  entertained  different  opinions.  By 
some,  the  public  clamour  was  attributed  to  a 
spirit  of  persecution,  which  only  attached  them 
more  closely  to  the  order.  Many,  it  was  said, 
were  in  quest  of  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  their  late 
protectors;  and  the  removal  of  one  ground  of 
accusation  against  them,  would  only  induce  the 
substitution  of  some  other.  The  source  of 
the  uneasiness  which  had  been  manifested  was  to 
be  found  in  the  temper  of  the  people,  not  in  the 
matters  of  which  they  complained ;  and  if  the 
present  cause  of  irritation  was  removed,  their  ill 
humour  would  be  openly  and  avowedly  directed 
against  the  commutation. 
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CHAP.  I.  In  the  habit  of  considering  subjects  of  difficulty 
1783  in  various  points  of  view,  and  of  deciding  on 
1787.  them  with  coolness  and  deliberation ,  general 
Washington  could  not  permit  his  affections  to  in* 
fluence  his  judgment.  The  most  exiict  inquiries 
were  assiduously  made  into  the  true  state  of  the 
public  mind,  the  result  of  which  was  a  persuasion, 
that  opinions  unfriendly  to  the  institution  in  its 

actual  form  were  extensively  entertained  ;  and  that 
those  opinions  were  founded,  not  in  hostility  to 
the  late  army,  but  in  real  apprehensions  for  equal 
liberty. 

To  remove  these  apprehensions  he  deemed  a 
wise  and  necessary  policy ;  and,  at  the  general 
meeting  in  May,  the  hereditary  principle,  and  the 
power  of  adopting  honorary  members,  were  re- 
linquished. The  result  demonstrated  the  propriety 
of  this  alteration.  Although  a  few  who  always 
perceive  most  danger  where  none  exists,  and  the 
visionaries  then  abounding  in  Europe,  continued 
their  prophetic  denunciations  against  the  order, 
America  dismissed  her  fears  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  refusal  of  one  or  two  of  the  state  societies  to 
adopt  the  measures  recommended  by  the  general 
meeting,  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  were 
received  as  brethren  into  the  bosom  of  their 
country. 

While  general  Washington  thus  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  time  to  rural  pursuits,  to  the  duties  of 
friendship,  and  to  institutions  of  public  utility,  the 
political  state  of  his  country  was  well  calculated 
to  engage  the  anxious  solicitude  of  every  enligh- 
tened and  virtuous  patriot.     From  peace,   from 
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independence,  and  from  governments  of  her  own  chap.  i. 
choice,  America  had  confidently  anticipated  every     1^33 
possible  blessing.     The  glorious  termination   of    ^^^^ 
their  contest  with  one  of  the    most   powerful 
nations  of  tlie  earth ;  the  steady  and  persevering 
courage  with  which  that  contest  had  been  main* 
tiined ;   and  the  unyielding  firmness  with  which 
the  privations  attending  it  had  been  supported,  had 
surrounded  the  infant  republics  with  a  great  degree 
of  splendor,  and  had  bestowed  upon  them  a  cha- 
racter which  could  be  preserved  only  by  a  national 
and  dignified  system  of  conduct.     A  very  short  ThccanM 
time  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  some- a  chance  of 
thing  not  yet  possessed  was  requisite,  to  realize  "^^^^ 
the  public  and  private  prosperity   expected  to  ******* 
flow  from  self  government.   After  a  short  struggle 
so  to  administer  the  existing  system  as  to  make  . 
It  competent  to  the  great  objects  for  which  it 
was  instituted,  the  effort  became  apparently  des- 
perate, and  American  affairs  were  impelled  rapidly 
to  a  crisis,  on  which  depended  perhaps  the  con*- ' 
tinuance  of  the  United  States   as  a  nation. 

In  tracing  the  causes  which  led  to  this  inter- 
esting state  of  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
back  our  attention  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
A  government  authorized  to  declare  war,  but 
relying  on  independent  states  for  the  means  of 
prosecuting  it ;  capable  of  contracting  debts,  and 
of  pledging  the  public  faith  for  ih'iir  payment, 
but  depending  on  thirteen  distinct  sovereignties 
for  the  preservation  of  that  faith ;  could  only  be 
rescued  from  ignominy  and  contempt,  by  finding 
those  sovereignties  administered  by  men  exempt 
from  the  passions  incident  to  human  nature* 
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CHAP.  I.  The  debts  of  the  union  were  computed  t« 
1783  amount,  on  the  first  of  January  1783,  to  some 
1787.  what  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars.  **  If,' 
say  congress,  in  an  address  to  the  states,  urginj 
that  the  means  of  payment  should  be  placed  i] 
their  hands,  ^^  other  motives  than  that  of  justic 
could  be  requisite  on  this  occasion,  no  natioi 
could  ever  feel  stronger;  for  to  whom  are  tb 
debts  to  be  paid  ? 

^^To  an  Ally^  in  the  first  place,  who  to  th< 
exertion  of  his  arms  in  support  of  our  cause  ha 
added  the  succours  of  his  treasure ;  who  to  hi: 
important  loans  has  added  liberal  donations,  an< 
whose  loans  themselves  carry  the  impression  o 
his  magnanimity  and  friendship. 

*  *  To  individuals  in  a  foreign  country ^  in  thi 
next  place,  who  were  the  first  to  give  so  preciou 
a  token  of  their  confidence  in  our  justice,  anc 
of  their  friendship  for  our  cause,  and  who  an 
members  of  a  republic  which  was  second  ii 
espousing  our  rank  among  nations. 

**  Another  class  of  creditors  is,  that  illustriou 
and  patriotic  band  of  follow  citizens^  whose  bloo< 
and  whose  bravery  have  defended  the  liberties  o 
their  country,  who  have  patiently  borne,  amonj 
other  distresses,  the  privation  of  their  stipends 
whilst  the  distresses  of  their  country  disabled  i 
from  bestowing  them  ;  and  who,  even  now,  as! 
for  no  more  than  such  a  portion  of  their  dues,  a 
will  enable  them  to  retire  from  the  field  of  victor 
and  glory,  into  the  bosom  of  peace  and  private 
citizenship,  and  for  such  effectual  security  for  th< 
residue  of  their  claims,  as  their  country  is  nov 
unquestionably  able  to  provide. 


• 
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^'  The  remaining  class  of  creditors  is  composed  chap.  i. 
partljrof  such  of  our  fellow  citizens  as  originally     )f^^ 
iem  to  the  public  the  use  of  their  funds,  or  have    y^^y. 
sace  manifested  most  confidence  in  their  country, 
67  receiving  transfers  from  the  lenders ;  and  partly 
of  those  whose  property  has  been  either  advanced 
or  assumed  for  the  public  service.     To  discri* 
ninate  the  merits  of  these  several  descriptions 
of  creditors,  would  be  a  task  equally  unnecessary 
and  invidious.     If  the  voice  of  humanity  plead 
nore  loudly  in  favour  of  some  than  of  others,  the 
^oice  of  policy,  no  less  than  of  justice,  pleads  in 
£avour  of  all.     A  wise  nation  will  never  permit 
^hose  who  relieve  the  wants  of  their  country,  or 
^wbo  rely  most  on  its  faith,  its  firmness,  and  its 
x-esources,  when  either  of  them  is  distrusted,  to 
suffer  by  the  event.'* 

In  a  government  constituted  like  that  of  the 
XJnitcd  States,  it  would  readily  be  expected  that 
^reat  contrariety  of  sentiment  would  prevail,  re- 
specting the  principles  on  which  the  affairs  of  the 
^nion  should  be  conducted.     It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  continent  was  divided  into  two 
%reat  political  parties,  the  one  of  which  conteni- 
plated  America  as  a  nation,  and  laboured  inces« 
Bantiy  to  invest  the  federal  head  with  powers 
competent   to   the    preservation   of   the   union. 
The  other  attached  itself  to  the  state  authorities, 
viewed  all  the  powers  of  congress  with  jealousy ; 
and  assented  reluctantly  to  measures  which  would 
enable  the  head  to  act,  in  any  respect,  indepen- 
dently of  the  members.     Men  of  enlarged  and 
liberal  minds  who,  in  the  imbecility  of  a  general 

VOL,  V,  Jf- 
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CHAP.  I.  government,  by  which  alone  the  capaci 
1783  the  nation  could  be  efficaciously  exerted, 
17S7«  discern  the  imbecility  of  the  nation  itself 
viewing  the  situation  of  the  world,  coyld  p( 
the  dangers  to  which  these  young  republic 
exposed,  if  not  held  together  by  a  cement  c 
of  preserving  a  beneficial  connexion ;  w 
the  full  value  of  national  honour,  and  t 
obligation  of  national  faith ;  and  who  wei 
suaded  of  the  insecurity  of  both,  if  resti 
their  preservatibn  on  the  concurrence  of  t 
distinct  sovereignties ;  arranged  themselve 
rally  in  the  first  party.  The  officers  of  the 
whose  local  prejudices  had  been  weakened 
^ociating  with  each  other,  and  whose  exp 
^ad  furnished  lessons  on  the  inefficacy  of 
sitions  which  were  not  soon  to  be  for 
threw  their  weight  almost  universally  ir 
same  scale. 

As  if  sensible  that  the  character  of  the  { 
ment  would  be  decided  in  a  considerable 
by  the  measures  which  should  immediately 
the  treaty  of  peace,  gentlemen  of  the  first  p 
abilities  and  integrity,  among  whom  wer 
who,  after  performing  a  distinguished  par 
military  transactions  of  the  continent,  had 
from  the  army,  sought  a  place  in  the  c< 
of  1783.  Combining  their  efforts  for  the 
lishment  of  principles  on  which  the  hone 
the  interest  of  the  nation  were  believed  to  c 
they  exerted  all  their  talents  to  impress 
several  states,  the  necessity  of  conferring 
government  of  the  union,  powers  which  m 
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competent  to  its  preservation,  and  which  would  chap.  i. 
enable  it  to  comply  with  the  engagements  it  had     1733 
formed.     With  unwearied  perseverance  they  di-    j^g^^ 
gested  and  obtained  the  assent  of  congress  to  a 
system,  which,    though   unequal  to   what  their 
wishes  would  have  prepared,  or  their  judgments 
have  approved,  was  believed  to  be  the  best  that 
was  attainable.     The  great  object  m  view  was, « 
*'  to  restore  and  support  public  credit,'*  to  effect 
which   it  was  necessary,    **to   obtain   from  the 
states  substantial  funds  for   funding    the  whole 
debt  of  the  United  States. '» 

The  committee*  to  whom  this  interesting 
subject  was  referred,  was  composed  of  persons 
alike  distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  for  their 
attachment  to  the  union,  and  for  their  veneration 
of  the  public  faith.  They  reported  sundry  reso- 
lutions, recommending  it  to  the  several  states,  to 
vest  in  congress  permanent  and  productive  funds 
adequate  to  the  immediate  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  and  to  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  principal.  These  funds  were  to  be  raised 
in  part  by  duties  on  imported  articles  ;  and  in 
part  by  internal  taxes.  A  change  in  the  rule  by 
which  the  proportions  of  the  different  states  were 
to  be  ascertained  was  also  recommended.  In 
lieu  of  that  article  of  the  confederation  which 
apportions  on  them  the  sums  required  for  the 
public  treasury,  according  to  the  value  of  their 
located  lands  with  the  improvements  thereon,  it 


*  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  and  Mr.  Rutledge. 
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CHAP.  I.  was  proposed  to  substitute  another  more  capabi 
1783    of  execution,  ivhich  should  make  the  populatii 
1787.    of  each  state  the  measure  of  its  contribution.* 

It  was  readily  perceived,  that  if  the  provision 
made  by  the  states  should  prove  inadequate  to 
the  claims  of  all  the  public  creditors,  its  distri- 
bution would  be  partial;  and  that  thte  less  favoured, 
«who  might  be  neglected,  would  be  reduced  to   a 
still  more  hopeless  condition  by  being  separate^ 
from  the  great  mass  whose  demands  it  was  thougt*^ 
impossible  to  disregard.  To  obviate  this  manife-^^ 
injustice,   it  was  declared  that  no  part  of  tl^»< 
revenue  system  should  take  eflfect  until  the  who 
should  be  acceded  to  by  all  the  states ; 
which,  every  part  of  the  grant  was  to  be  irrevcrr:^ 
cable,  except  by  the  concurrence  of  the  whole^ 
of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  congre 
assembled. 

•  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  an  attempt  was  made  t^' 
obtain  a  resolution  of  congress,  recommending  as  an  additional 
amendment  to  the  eighth  article  of  the  confederaticm,  that 
the  taxes  for  the  use  of  the  continent  should  be  lud  and 
levied  separate  from  any  other  tax,   and   should  be   paid 
directly  into  the  national  treasury ;  and  that  the  collectors 
respectively  should  be  liable  to  an  execution  to  be  issued  by 
the  treasurer,  or  his  deputy,  under  the  direction  of  congress, 
for  any  arrears  of  taxes  by  him  to  be  collected,  which  should 
not  be  paid  into  the  treasury  in  conformity  with  the  requisi* 
tions  of  congre  ss* 

Such  was  the  prevalence  of  state  policy,  even  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union,  or  such  the  conviction  of  the  inutility  of 
recommending  such  an  amendment,  that  a  vote  of  cong^ss 
could  not  be  obtained  for  asking  this  salutary  regulation  as  a 
security  for  the  revenue  only  for  eight  years. 
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To  the  application  which,  during  the  war,  had  chap.  i. 
been  made   by  congress  for  power  to  levy  an    1 793 
impost  of  five  per  cent  on  imported  and  prize    j^gy^ 
goods,  one  state  had  never  assented,  and  another 
had  withdrawn  the  assent  it  had  previously  given. 

It  was  impossible  to  yield  to  some  of  the 
objections  which  had  occasioned  the  ill  sue. 
cess  of  this  measure,  because  they  went  to  the« 
certain  destruction  of  the  system  itself;  but 
in  points  where  the  alterations  demanded  were 
indeed  mischievous  but  not  fatal  to  the  plan^ 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  accommodate  the 
recommendations  of  the  government  to  the  pre- 
judices which  had  been  disclosed.  It  had  been 
insisted  that  the  power  of  appointing  persons  to 
collect  the  duties,  would  enable  congress  to 
introduce  into  a  state,  officers  unknown  and 
unaccountable  to  the  government  thereof;  and 
that  a  power  to  collect  an  indefinite  sum  for  an 
indefinite  time,  for  the  expenditure  of  which  that 
body  could  not  be  accountable  to  the  states, 
would  render  it  independent  of  its  constituent$, 
and  would  be  dangerous  to  liberty.  To  obviate 
these  objections,  the  proposition  now  made  was 
so  modified,  that  the  grant  was  to  be  limited  to 
twenty.five  years ;  was  to  be  strictly  appropriated 
to  the  debt  contracted  on  account  of  the  war ;  and 
was  to  be  collected  by  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
the  respective  states. 

After  a  debate,  which  the  tedious  and  embar* 
rassed  mode  of  conducting  business  protracted 
for  several  weeks,  the  report  was,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1783,  adopted;  and  a  committee,  consisting 
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CHAP.  I  of  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
1783  ^^s  appointed  to  prepare  an  address,  which  should 
1787.  accompany  the  recommendation  to  the  several 
states.  In  enforcing  the  necessity  and  justice  of 
an  ample  and  pernianent  provision  for  paying 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  this  address 
observes;  **the  present  creditors,  or  rather  the 
domestic  part  of  them,  having  either  made  their 
loans  for  a  period  which  has  expired,  or  having 
become  creditors  in  the  first  instance  involuntarily, 
are  entitled  on  the  clear  principles  of  justice  and 
good  faith,  to  demand  the  principal  of  their 
credits  instead  of  accepting  the  annual  interest. 
It  is  necessary  therefore,  as  the  principal  camiot 
be  paid  to  them  on  demand,  that  the  interest 
should  be  so  effectually  and  satisfactorily  secured, 
as  to  enable  them,  if  they  incline,  to  transfer  their 
stock  at  its  full  value."  **  For  the  discharge  of 
the  principal  within  the  term  limited,'*  proceeded 
the  report,  **  we  rely  on  the  natural  increase  of 
the  revenue  from  commerce,  on  requisitions  to 
be  made  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose,  as 
circumstances  may  dictate,  and  on  the  prospect  of 
vacant  territory.  If  these  resources  should  prove 
inadequate,  it  will  be  necessary  at  the  expiration 
of  twenty-five  years,  to  continue  the  funds  now 
recommended,  or  to  establish  such  others  as  may 
then  be  found  more  convenient." 

After  a  full  explanation  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  system  had  been  framed,  the  address 
proceeds,  *'the  plan  thus  communicated  and  ex- 
plained by  congress,  must  now  receive  its  fate 
from  their  constituents.  All  the  objects  comprised 
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in  it  are  conceived  to  be  of  great  importance  to  chap,  l 

the  happiness  of  this  confederated  republic,  are     i783 

necessary  to  render  the  fruits  of  the  revolution,  a    1737. 

M  reward  for  the  blood,  the  toils,  the  cares  and 

the  calamities  which  have  purchased  it.     But  the 

object  of  which  the  necessity  will  be  peculiarly 

klty  and  which  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  congress 

to  inculcate,  is  the  provision  recommended  for 

the  national  debt.     Although  this  debt  is  greater 

than  could  have  been  wished,  it  is  still  less  on 

the  whole  than  could  have  been  expected;  and 

when  referred  to  the  cause  in  which  it  has  been 

iacurred,  and  compared  with  the  burdens  which 

wars  of  ambition  and  of  vain  glory  have  entailed 

on  other  nations,  ought  to  be  borne  not  only  with 

cheerfuUness  but  with  pride.    But  the  magnitude 

of  die  debt  makes  no  part  of  the  question.     It  is 

sufficient  that  the  debt  has  been  fairly  contracted, 

and  that  justice  and  good  faith  demand  that  it 

should  be  fully  discharged.     Congress  had  no 

option  but  between  different  modes  of  discharging 

it.    The  same  option  is  the  only  one  that  can 

exist  with  the  states.    The  mode  which  has,  after 

long  and  elaborate  discussion,  been,  preferred,  is^ 

we  are  persuaded,  the  least  objectionable  of  any 

that  would  have  been  equal  to  the  purpose.  Under 

this  persuasion,  we   call  upon  the  justice  and 

plighted  faith  of  the  several  states  to  give  it  its 

proper  effect,  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of 

rejecting  it,  and  to  remember  that  congress  will 

not  be  lytswerable  for  them." 

Afteflp^atiating  on  the  merits  of  the  several 
creditorsiPV^  report  concludes^  <^let  it  be  remem- 
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CHAP.  I.  bered  finally,  that  it  ever  has  been  the  pride  an< 
1783  boast  of  America,  that  the  rights  for  which  sb 
1787.  contended,  were  the  rights  of  human  nature.  B 
the  blessing  of  the  Author  of  these  rights,  o 
the  means  exerted  for  their  defence,  they  hav 
prevailed  against  all  opposition,  and  formed  th 
basis  of  thirteen  independent  states.  No  instanc 
has  heretofore  occurred,  nor  can  any  instanc 
be  expected  hereafter  to  occur,  in  which  tb 
unadulterated  forms  of  republican  govemmen 
can  pretend  to  so  &ir  an  opportunity  of  justifyioj 
themselves  by  their  fruits.  In  this  view,  th 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  responsible  fo 
the  greatest  trust  ever  confided  to  a  politic! 
society.  If  justice,  good  faith,  honour,  gratitude 
and  all  the  other  good  qualities  which  ennoble  th 
character  of  a  nation,  and  fulfil  the  ends  g 
government,  be  the  fruits  of  our  establishments 
the  cause  of  liberty  will  acquire  a  dignity  aii< 
lustre  which  it  has  never  yet  enjoyed  ;  an< 
an  example  will  be  set,  which  cannot  but  hav 
the  most  favourable  influence  on  the  rights  c 
mankind.  If  on  the  other  side,  our  government 
should  be  unfortunately  blotted  with  the  revers 
of  these  (Cardinal  and  essential  virtues,  the  grea 
cause  which  we  have  engaged  to  vindicate  will  b 
dishonoured  and  betrayed ;  the  last  and  fairest  expc 
riment  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  human  natur 
will  be  turned  against  them,  and  their  patron 
and  friends  exposed  to  be  insulted  and  silence 
by  the  votaries  of  tyranny  and  usurpatiqp/^ 

For  the  complete  success  of  the  pUflprecom 
mended  by  congress,  no  person  felt  m^  anxiou 
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solicitude  than  the  commander  in  chief.  Of  the  chap.i. 
vital  importance  of  UNION,  no  man  could  be  ires 
more  entirely  persuaded ;  and  of  the  obligations  17^7, 
of  the  government  to  its  creditors,  no  man  could 
feel  a  stronger  conviction  To  their  claims,  his 
conspicuous  station  had  rendered  him  peculiarly 
sensible ;  and,  in  the  creation  of  a  part  of  thern^ 
he  had  unavoidably  been  personally  instrumentah 
For  the  payment  of  some  of  the  creditors,  all  the 
feelings  of  his  heart  were  deeply  engaged :  and 
for  the  security  of  all,  that  high  sense  of  national 
honour,  of  national  justice,  and  of  national  faith, 
of  which  elevated  minds  endowed  with  integrity 
can  never  be  divested,  impelled  him  to  take  a 
strong  interest.  Availing  himself  of  the  usage  of 
communicating  on  national  subjects  with  the  state 
governments,  and  of  the  opportunity,  which  his 
approaching  resignation  of  the  command  of  the 
army  gave,  impressively  to  convey  his  sentiments 
to  them,  he  determined  to  employ  all  the  influ- 
ence which  the  circumstances  of  Jiis  life  had 
created,  in  a  solemn  recommendation  of  measures, 
on  which  he  believed  the  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity of  his  country  to  depend.  On  the  eighth  of 
June  1783,  he  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the 
several  states  respectively,  the  paternal  and  affec- 
tionate letter  which  follows. 
•*  Sir, 

''  The  great  object  for  which  I  had  J^^^^ 
the  honour  to  hold  an  appointment  in  the  service  ^  t£*^^ 
of  my  country  being  accomplished,  1  am  now«evena 
preparing  to  resign  it  into  the  hands  of  congress, 
and  to  return  to  that  domestic  retirement  whicb^ 

¥91'.  v.  G 
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CHAP,  f.  it  is  well  known,  I  left  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
1783  tance ;  a  retirement  for  which  I  have  never  ceased 
1787.  ^o  s^gh  through  a  long  and  painful  absence,  and 
in  which  (remote  from  the  noise  and  trouble  of 
the  world)  I  meditate  to  pass  the  remainder  of  life 
in  a  state  of  undisturbed  repose.  But  before  I 
cany  this  resolution  into  effect,  I  think  it  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  me,  to  make  this  my  last  official 
communication  ;  to  congratulate  you  on  the  glo- 
rious events  which  heaven  has  been  pleased  to 
produce  in  our  favour ;  to  offer  my  sentiments 
respecting  some  important  subjects  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  United  States :  to  take  my  leave  of 
your  excellency  as  a  public  character:  and  to 
give  my  final  blessing  to  that  country  in  whose 
service  I  have  spent  the  prime  of  my  life,  for 
whose  sake  I  have  consumed  so  many  anxious 
days  and  watchful  nights,  and  whose  happiness, 
being  extremely  dear  to  me,  will  always  consti* 
tute  no  inconsiderable  part  of  my  own. 

*^  Impressed  with  the  liveliest  sensibility  on 
this  pleasing  occasion,  I  will  claim  the  indulgence 
of  dilating  the  more  copiously  on  the  subjects  of 
our  mutual  felicitation.  When  we  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  prize  we  contended  for,  the 
doubtful  nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  favourable 
manner  in  which  it  has  terminated,  we  shall  find 
the  greatest  possible  reason  for  gratitude  and  re^ 
joicing.  This  is  a  theme  that  will  afford  infinite 
delight  to  every  benevolent  and  liberal  mind, 
whether  the  event  in  contemplation  be  considered 
as  the  source  of  present  enjoyment,  or  the  parent 
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of  fatore  happiness  :  and  we  shall  have  equal  oc-  chap.  i. 
caskm  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  lot  %vhich    17^3 
P/Dfidence  has  assigned  us,  whether  we  view  it    j^^^. 
in  a  natural,    a  political,   or    moral  point    of  ^ 

^^The   citizens   of  America,   placed  in  the 
vmt  enviable  condition,  as  the  sole  lords  and 
proprietors  of  a  vast  tract  of  continent,  compre- 
hending all  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  the 
world,  and  abounding  with  all  the  necessa^s  and 
conveniencies  of  life,  are  now,  by  the  laS  satis^ 
&ctory  pacification,  acknowledged  to  be  possessed 
of  absolute  freedom  and  independency.  They  are 
from  this  period,  to  be  considered  as  the  actors 
OD  a  most  conspicuous  theatre,  which  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  designated  by  Providence  for  the 
<lisplay  of  human  greatness  and  felicity.     Here 
Aqr  are  not  only  surrounded  with  every  thing 
which  can  contribute  to  the  completion  of  private 
lad  domestic  enjoyment ;  but  heaven  has  crowned 
all  its  other  blessings^  by  giving  a  fairer  oppor- 
timity  for  political  happiness,  than  any  other  na- 
ti(m  has  ever  been  favoured  with.     Nothing  can 
iOastrate  these  observations  more  forcibly,  than  a 
recollection  of  the  happy  conjuncture  of  times  and 
(^cumstances,  under  which  our  republic  assumed 
its  rank  among  the  nations.     The  foundation  of 
our  empire  was  not  laid  in  the  gloomy  age  of  ig- 
norance  and  superstition,  but  at  an  epocha  when 
the  rights  of  mankind  were  better  understood » 
and  more  clearly  defined,  than  at  any  former  pe« 
riod.    The  researches  of  the  human  mind  after 
social  happiness,  have  been  carried  to  a  great  ex- 

g2 
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CHAP.  I.  tent ;  the  treasures  of  knowledge  acquired  by  Ilk- 
1783    labours  of  philosophers,  sages,    and  legislators 

1787.  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  are  laid  opei 
fcM-  our  use ;  and  their  collected  wisdom  may  be 
happily  employed  in  the  establishment  of  OiU 
forms  of  government.  The  free  cultivation  oi 
letters ;  the  unbounded  extension  of  commerce  i 
the  progressive  refinement  of  manners ;  the  grow^ 
ing  liberality  of  sentiment ;  and  above  all,  tb< 
pure  and  benign  light  of  revelation ;  have  had  i 
meliorating  influence  on  mankind,  and  increase! 
the  blessings  of  society.  At  this  auspicious  pe- 
riod, the  United  States  came  into  existence  as  a 
nation  ;  and  if  their  citizens  should  not  be  com- 
pletely free  and  happy,  the  fault  will  be  entirely 
their  own. 

^^  Such  is  our  situation,  and  such  are  dUr  pros- 
pects. But  notwithstanding  the  cup  of  blessing 
is  thus  reached  out  to  us ;  notwithstanding  hap 
piness  is  ours,  if  we  have  a  disposition  to  seize 
the  occasion,  and  make  it  our  own ;  yet,  it  appears 
to  me,  there  is  an  option  still  left  to  the  United 
States  of  America ;  that  it  is  in  their  choice,  and 
depends  upon  their  conduct,  whether  they  will  Ibe 
respectable  and  prosperous,  or  contemptible  and 
miserable  as  a  nation.  This  is  the  time  of  their 
political  probation  ;  this  is  the  moment  when  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  tunied  upon  them  ;  this 
is  the  moment  to  establish  or  ruin  their  naticnttl 
character  forever;  this  is  the  favourable  moment 
to  give  such  a  tone  to  our  federal  government,  as 
will  enable  it  to  answer  the  ends  of  its  institution, 
or  this  may  be  the  ilU fated  moment  for  relaxing 
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the  powers  of  the  union,  annihilating  the  cement  chap,  i, 
of  the  ccmfedtfation,  and  exposing  us  to  become    1733"^ 
the  sport  of  European  politics,  which  may  play    i^^    ^ 
one  stat&agunst  another,  to  prevent  theu*  growing 
importance,   and  to  serve  their  own  interested 
purposes.     For  according  to  the  system  of  policy 
the  states  shall  adopt  at  this  moment,  they  will 
stand  or  fall ;  and  by  their  confirmation  or  lapse^ 
it  is  yet  to  be  decided,  whether  the  revolution 
must  ultimately  be  considered  as  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  :...a  blessing  or  a  curse  not  to  the  present 
age  alone,  for  with  our  fate  will  the  destiny  of  un- 
born millions  be  involved. 

''  With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
present  crisis,  silence  in  me  would  be  a  crimg. 
I  will  therefore  speak  to  your  excellency  the  lan- 
guage of  freedom  and  of  sincerity,  without  dis- 
guise. I  am  aware,  .however,  that  those  whQ 
differ  from  me  in  political  sentiment,  may  perhaps 
remark  that  I  am  stepping  out  of  the  proper  lipe 
oi  my  du^,  and  may  possibly  ascribe  to  arrogance 
or  ostentation,  what  I  know  is  alone  the  result  of 
the  purest  intentions.  But  the  rectitude  of  my 
own  heart,  which  disdains  such  unworthy  mo« 
tives  ;  the  part  I  have  hitherto  acted  in  life ;  the 
determination  I  have  formed  of  not  taking  any 
share  in  public  business  hereafter ;  the  ardent 
desire  I  feel,  and  shall  continue  to  manifest,  of 
quietly  enjoying,  in  private  life,  aftertall  the  toils 
of  war,  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  liberal  govern- 
ment :  will  I  flatter  myself,  sooner  or  later  con- 
vince my  countrymen,   that  I    could  ha»ve  no 
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<"^^^- '-  sinister  views  in  delivering  with  so  little  reserve, 
1783    the  opinions  contained  in  this  address. 
\7sr.       **  There  are  four  things  which  I  humbly  con. 
ceive,  are  essential  to  the  well  being,  I  may  even 
venture  to  say,  to  the  existence  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  power. 

1st.  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  states  under 
one  federal  head. 

2d.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice. 

3d.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establish- 
ment, and, 

4th.  The  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly 
disposition,  among  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local 
prejudices  and  politics,  to  make  those  mtitual 
concessions  which  are  requisite  to  the  general 
prosperity,  and  in  some  instances,  to  sacrifioe 
their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest  of  the 
community.  ^ 

'^  These  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious 
fabrlck  of  our  independency  and  national  character 
must  be  supported.  Liberty  is  the  basis, '>  and 
whoever  would  dare  to  sap  the  foundation,  or 
overturn  the  structure,  under  whatever  specious 
pretext  he  may  attempt  it,  will  merit  the  bitterest 
execration,  and  the  severest  punishment,  which 
can  be  inflicted  by  his  injured  country. 

*^  On  the  three  first  articles,  I  will  make  a  few 
observations,  leaving  the  last  to  the  good  sense 
and  serious  consideration  of  those  immediately 
concerned. 

*^  Under  the  first  head,  although  it  may  not  be 
necessary  or  proper  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  enter 
into  a  particular  disquisition  of  the  principles  of 
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the  union,  and  to  take  up  the  great  question  which  chap.  i. 
has  frequently  been  agitated,  whether  it  be  ex-  ~^\rss^ 
pedient  and  requisite  for  the  states  to  delegate  a  i^^^^ 
larger  proportion  of  power  to  congress  or  not ; 
yet  it  will  be  a  part  of  my  duty,  and  that  of  every 
true  patriot,  to  assert  without  reserve,  and  to  in- 
sist upon  the  following  positions  :  that  unless  the 
states  will  suffer  congress  to  exercise  those  prero- 
gatives they  are  undoubtedly  invested  with  by  the 
constitution,  every  thing  must  very  rapidly  tend  to 
anarchy  and  confusion  :  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  happiness  of  the  individual  states,  that  there 
should  be  lodged  some,  where  a  supreme  power 
to  regulate  and  govern  the  general  concerns  of 
the  confederated  republic,  without  which  the 
union  cannot  be  of  long  duration:  that  there 
must  be  a  faithful  and  pointed  compliance,  on  the 
part  of  every  st^e,  with  the  late  proposals  and 
demands  of  congress,  or  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences will  ensue  :  that  whatever  measures  have 
a  tendency  to  dissolve  the  union,  or  contribute  to 
violate  or  lessen  the  sovereign  authority,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  hostile  to  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  America,  and  the  authors  of  them 
treated  accordingly :  and  lastly,  that  unless  we 
can  be  enabled,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  states, 
to  participate  of  the  fruits  of  the  revolution ,  and 
enjoy  the  essential  benefits  of  civil  society,  under 
a  form  of  government  so  free  and  uncorrupted,  so 
happily  guarded  against  the  danger  of  oppression 
as  has  been  devised  and  adopted  by  the  articles  of 
confederation,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  regret,  that 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  "have  been  lavished 
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CHAP.  I.  for  no  purpose  ;  tkat  so  many  suflSsrings  have  been 
1783  encountered  without  a  compensation  ;  and  that  so 
1787,  many  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  vain.  Many 
Other  considetfations  might  here  be  adduced  to 
prove,  that  without  an  entire  conformity  to  the 
spirit  of  the  union,  we  cannot  exist  as  an  inde^ 
pendent  power.  It  igrill  be  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose to  mention  one  or  two,  which  seem  to  me 
of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  only  in  our 
united  character  that  we  are  known  ks  an  empire, 
that  ottr  independencei4s  acknowledged,  that  our 
power  can  be  regarded,  or  but  credit  supported 
among  foreign  nations.  The  treaties  of  the  J^uro- 
pean  powers  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
will  have  no  validity  on  a  dissolution  of  thtf  union. 
We  shall  Be  left  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  we 
may  find,  by  our^own  unhappy  experience,  that 
there  is  a  natural  and  necessary  progression  from 
the  extreme  of  anarchy  to  the  extreme  of  tyranny ; 
and  that  arbitrary  power  is  most  easily  established 
on  thef  ruins  of  liberty  abused  to  licentiousness. 

^*  As  to  the  second  article,  which  respects  the 
performance  of  public  justice,  congress  have  in 
their  late  address  to  the  United  States,  almost 
exhausted  the  subject.  They  have  explained  their 
ideas  so  fully,  and'have  enforced  the  obligations 
the  states  are  under,  to'render  complete  justice  to 
all  the  public  creditors,  with  so  m«ch  dignity  and 
energy,  that  in  my  opinion,  no  real  friend  to  the 
honour  and  independency  of  America,  can  hesitate 
a  single  moment  respecting  the  propriety  of  com- 
plying with  the  just  and  honourable,  measures 
proposed.     If  their  arguments  do  not  produce 
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convicti(Hi,  I  know  of  nothing  that   will  have  chap.  i. 
greater  influence;  especially  when  we  recollect     1783 
that  the  system  referred  to,  being  the  result  of    1737^ 
the  collected  wisdom  of  the  continent,  must  be 
esteemed,  if  not  perfect,  certainly  the  least  ob- 
jectionable of  any  that  could  be   devised;  and 
that  if  it  should  not  be  carried  into  immediate 
execution,  a  national  bankruptcy,    with   all   its 
deplorable  consequences,  will  take  place  before 
any  different  plan  can  possibly  be  proposed  and 
adopted.     So  pressing  are  the  present  circum- 
stances, and  such  is  the  alternative  now  offered  to 
the  states. 

*'  The  ability  of  the  country  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  have  been  incurred  in  its  defence  is 
not  to  be  doubted ;  an  inclination  I  flatter  myself 
will  not  be  wanting.  The  path  of  our  duty  is 
plain  before  us.«.. honesty  will  be  found,  on  every 
experiment,  to  be  the  best  and  only  true  policy. 
Let  us  then  as  a  nation,  be  just;  let  usYulfil  the 
public  contracts  which  congress  had  uifdoubtedly 
a  right  to  make,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  with  the  same  good  faith  we  suppose 
ourselves  bound  to  perform  our  private  engage- 
ments* In  the  mean  time,  let  an  attention  to 
the  cheerful  performance  of  their  proper  business 
ts  individuals,  and  as  members  of  society,  be 
earnestly  inculcated  on  the  citizens  of  America. 
Then  will  they  strengthen  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment,  and  be  happy  under  its  protection.  Every 
one  will  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours ;  every  one 
will  enjoy  his  own  acquisitions,  without  moles* 
tation,  and  without  danger. 

TOL.  V.  H 
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CHAP.  I.  <*  In  this  state  of  absolute  freedom  and  perfet 
1783  security,  who  will  grudge  to  yield  a  very  little  i 
1787.  ^*s  property  to  support  the  common  interest  i 
society,  ahd  ensure  the  protection  of  governmen 
who  does  not  remember  the  frequent  declaration 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  that  we  shou! 
be  completely  satibfied,  if  at  the  expense  of  or 
half,  we  could  defend  the  remainder  of  oi 
possessions  ?  where  is  the  man  to  be  found  wl 
wishes  to  remain  indebted  for  the  defence  of  h 
own  person  and  property,  to  the  exertions,  tl 
bravery,  and  the  blood  of  others,  without  makir 
one  generous  effort  to  repay  the  debt  of  honoi 
and  of  gratitude  ?  in  what  part  of  the  continei 
shall  we  find  any  man  or  body  of  men,  wh 
would  not  blush  to  stand  up  and  propose  measun 
purposely  calculated  to  rob  the  soldier  of  h: 
stipend,  and  the  public  creditor  of  his  due  ?  at 
were  it  possible  that  such  a  flagrant  instance  i 
injustice  could  ever  happen,  would  it  not  exci 
the  generll  indignation,  and  tend  to  bring  don 
upqn  the  authors  of  such  measures,  the  aggr; 
vated  vengeance  of  heaven  ?  if  after  all,  a  spirit  i 
<lisunion,  or  a  temper  of  obstinacy  and  perversa 
ness,  should  manifest  itself  in  any  of  the  states 
if  such  an  ungracious  disposition  should  attem| 
to  frustrate  all  the  h jppy  effects  that  mig^ht  b 
expected  to  flow  from  the  union  ;  if  there  shoul 
be  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  fi 
funds  to  discharge  the  annual  interest  of  the  publi 
debts  ;  and  if  that  refusal  should  revive  again  a 
those  jealousies,  and  produce  all  those  evil 
which  are  now  happily  removed ;  congress,  wh 
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have  in  all  their  transactions,    shewn   a  great  chap.  i. 
degree  of  magnanimity   and  justice,  will  stand     17R3 
jusrified  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man;  and  the    ^/^^ 
state  alone  which  puts  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
aggregate  wisdom  of  the  continent,  and  follows 
such  mistaken  and  pernicious  counsels,  will  be 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences. 

**  For  my  own  part,  conscious  of  having  acted 
while  a  servant  of  the  public,  in  the  manner  I 
conceived  best  suited  to  promote  the  real  interests 
of  my  country;  having,  in  consequence  of  my 
fixed  belief,  in  some  measure  pledged  myself  to 
the  army,  that  their  country  would  finally  do 
them  complete  and  ample  justice  ;  and  not  wishing 
to  conceal  any  instance  of  my  official  conduct 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  I  have  thought  proper 
to  transmit  to  your  excellency  the  enclosed  col- 
lection of  papers,  relative  to  the  half  pay  and 
commutation  granted  by  congress  to  the  officers 
of  the  army.  From  these  communications,  my 
decided  sentiments  will  be  clearly  comprehended, 
together  with  the  conclusive  reasons  which  in« 
duced  me,  at  an  early  period,  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  measure,  in  the  most  earnest  and 
serious  manner.  As  the  proceedings  of  congress, 
the  army,  and  myself,  are  open  to  all,  and  contain, 
in  my  opinion,  sufficient  information  to  remove 
the  prejudices,  and  errors,  which  may  have  been 
entertained  by  any,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  say 
any  thing  more  than  just  to  observe,  that  the 
resolutions  of  congress  uqw  alluded  to,  are 
undoubtedly  as  absolutely  binding  upon  the 
United  States,  as  the  most  solemn  acts  of  confe- 
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CHAP.  I.  deration  or  legislation.  As  to  the  idea  which  I 
"~I733  am  informed,  has  in  some  instances  prevailed, 
i^g^  that  the  half  pay  and  commutation  are  to  be 
regarded  merely  in  the  odious  light  of  a  pension^ 
it  ought  to  be  exploded  forever.  That  provision 
should  be  viewed  as  it  really  was,  a  reasonable 
compensation  oflfered  by  congress,  at  a  time  when 
they  had  nothing  else  to  give  to  the  officers  of  the 
army,  for  services  then  to  be  performed.  It  was 
the  only  means  to  prevent  a  total  dereliction  of 
the  service,... It  was  a  part  of  their  hire.... I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  it  was  the  price  of  their  blood, 
and  of  your  independence.  It  is  therefore  more 
than  a  common  debt ;  it  is  a  debt  of  honour.  It 
can  never  be  considered  as  a  pension,  or  gratuity  ; 
nor  be  cancelled  until  it  is  fairly  discharged. 

**  With  regard  to  a  distinction  between  officers 
and  soldiers,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  uniform  ex- 
perience of  every  nation  of  the  world,  combined 
with  our  own,  proves  the  utility  and  propriety 
of  the  discrimination.  Rewards  in  proportion 
to  the  aids  the  public  derives  from  them,  are 
unquestionably  due  to  all  its  servants.  In  some 
lines,  the  soldiers  have  perhaps  generally  had  as 
ample  a  compensation  for  their  services,  by  the 
large  bounties  which  have  been  paid  to  them,  as 
their  officers  will  receive  in  the  proposed  com- 
mutation; in  others,  if  besides  the  donation  of 
lands,  the  payment  of  arrearages  of  clothing  and 
wages,  (in  which  articles  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  army  must  be  put  upon  the  same  footing) 
we  take  into  the  estimate  the  bounties  many  of 
the  soldiers  have  received,  and  the  gratuity  of 
one  year's  full  pay  which  is  promised  to  all, 
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possibly  their  situation  {every  circumstance  duly  chap.  i. 
considered)  will  not  be  deemed  less  eligible  than     irss 
that  of  the  officers.     Should  a  further  reward,     17^7. 
bowtver^  be  judged  equitable,  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  no  one  will  enjoy  greater  satisfaction  than 
myself,  on  seeing  an  exemption  from  taxes  for  a 
limited  time  (which  has  been  petitioned  for  in 
some  instances)  or  any  other  adequate  immunity 
or  compensation,  granted  to  the  brave  defenders 
of  their  country's  cause.  But  neither  the  adoption 
nor  rejection  of  this  proposition  will  in  any  manner 
affect,  much  less  militate  against,  the  act  of  con- 
gress, by  which  they  have  ofiFered  five  years  full 
pay,  in  lieu  of  the  half  pay  for  life  which  had 
been  before  promised  to  the  officers  of  the  army. 
'^  Before   I   conclude   the  subject  of   public 
justice,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  obligations 
this  country  is  under  to  that  meritorious  class  of 
veteran  non-commissioned  officers   and  privates 
who  have  been  discharged  for  inability,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  resolution  of  congress  of  the 
23d  April  1782,  on  an  annual  pension  for  life. 
Their  peculiar  sufferings,  their  singular  merits, 
nd  claims  to  that  provision,  need  only  be  known, 
to  interest  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  in  their 
behalf.   Nothing  but  a  punctual  payment  of  their 
annual  allowance  can  rescue  them  from  the  most 
complicated  misery,  and  nothing  could  be  a  more 
melancholy  and  distressing  sight,  than  to  behold 
those  who  have  shed  their  blood  or  lost  their 
limbs  in  the  service  of  their  country,  without  a 
shelter,  without  a  friend,  and  without  the  means 
of  obtaining  any  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts 
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CHAP.  X.  of  life ;  compelled  to  beg  their  daily  bread  from 

1783    door  to  door.     Sufier  me  to  recommend  those  of 

1787.   ^^^  description,  belonging  to  your  state,  to  the 

warmest  patronage  of  your  excellency  and  your 

legislature. 

^Mt  is  necessary  to  say  but  a  few  words  oa 
the  third  topic  which  was  proposed,  and  which 
regards  particularly  the  defence  of  the  republic, 
as  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  congress  will 
recommend  a  proper  peace  establishment  for  the 
United  States,  in  which  a  due  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  importance  of  placing  the  militia  of 
the  union  upon  a  regular  and  respectable  footing. 
If  this  should  be  the  case,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
urge  the  great  advantage  of  it  in  the  strongest 
terms.  The  militia  of  this  country  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  palladium  of  our  security,  and  the 
first  effectual  resort  in  case  of  hostility.  It  is 
essential  therefore,  that  the  same  system  should 
pervade  the  whole ;  that  the  formation  and  disci- 
pline of  the  militia  of  the  continent  should  be 
absolutely  uniform,  and  that  the  same  species 
of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  military  apparatus, 
should  be  introduced  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  No  one  who  has  not  learned  it  from 
experience,  can  conceive  the  difficulty,  expense, 
and  confusion,  which  result  from  a  contrary 
system,  or  the  vague  arrangements  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed. 

**If  in  treating  of  political  points,  a  greater 
latitude  than  usual  has  been  taken  in  the  course 
of  this  address,  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  objects  in  discussion,  must 
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be  my  apology.     It  is,  however,  neither  my  wish  €hap.  i. 
or  expectation,   that  the  preceding  observations    iras 
should  claim  any  regard,  except  so  far  as  they    1^7^ 
sbiil  appear  to  be  dictated  by  a  good  intention, 
consonant   to  the   immediate   rules   of  justice, 
calculated  to  produce  a  liberal  system  of  policy, 
and  founded  on  whatever  experience  may  have 
been  acquired  by  a  long  and  close  attention  to 
pablic  business.    Here  I  might  speak  with  the 
nofe  confidence,  from  my  actual  observations; 
and,  if  it  would  not  swell  this  letter  (already 
too  prolix)  beyond  the  bounds  I  had  prescribed 
myself,  I  could  demonstrate  to  every  mind  open 
to  conviction,  that  in  less  time,  and  with  much 
less  expense   than  has  been  incurred,  the  war 
migfat  have   been   brought  to  the   same   happy 
condu^on,   if    the  resources  of   the    continent 
could  have  been  properly  drawn  forth;  that  the 
distresses  and  disappointments  which  have  very 
often  occurred,    have    in   too    many    instances, 
fcsutted  more  from  a  want  of  enei^y  in  the  con- 
tinental government,  than  a  deficiency  of  means 
in  the  particular  states :    that  the   inefficacy  of 
netsures,  arising  from  the  want  of  an  adequate 
tifthority  in  the  supreme  power,  from  a  partial 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  congress  in 
some  of  the  states,  and  from  a  failure  of  punc- 
tuality in  others^  while  it  tended  to  damp  the  zeal 
of  those  which  were  more  willing  to  exert  them- 
selves, served  also  to  accumulate  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  to  frustrate  the  best  concerted  plans ; 
and  that  the  discouragement  occasioned  by  the 
compliottted  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in 
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QHKP.  L  which  our  affairs  were  by  this  means  involved, 
1783  would  have  long  ago  produced  the  dissolution  of 
1787.  ^^y  ^^^y  1^^^  patient,  less  virtuous,  and  less 
persevering,  than  that  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  command.  But  while  I  mention  these 
things  which  are  notorious  facts,  as  the  defects  of 
our  federal  constitution,  particularly  in  the  pro* 
secution  of  a  war^  I  beg  it  may  be  understood, 
that  as  I  have  ever  taken  a  pleasure  in  gratefully 
acknowledging  the  assistance  and  support  I  have 
derived  from  every  class  of  citizens,  so  shall  I 
always  be  happy  to  do  justice  to  the  unparallelled 
exertions  of  the  individual  states,  on  many  inter* 
esting  occasions. 

^^  I  have  thus  freely  disclosed  what  I  wished  to 
make  known  before  I  surrendered  up  my  public 
trust  to  those  who  committed  it  to  me.  The  task 
is  now  accomplished.  I  now  bid  adieu  to  your 
excellency  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  your  state ;  ^f( 
at  the  same  time,  I  bid  a  last  farewell  to  the  cares 
of  office  and  all  the  employments  of  public  life*  j| 

*'  It  remains  then  to  be  my  final  and  only^^ 
request,  that  your  excellency  will  communicate:^ 
these  sentiments  to  your  legislature  at  their  next 
meeting  ;  and  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the 
legacy  of  one  who  has  ardently  wished,  on  aU 
occasions,  to  be  useful  to  his  country  ;  and  who^ 
even  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  will  not  fail  to 
implore  the  divine  benediction  upon  it. 

^^I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer  that  God 
would  have  you,  and  the  state  over  which  you 
preside,  in  his  holy  protection,  that  he  would 
incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a 
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spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience  to  govern-  chap.  i. 
ment ;  to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection,  and  love     i783~ 
for  one  another,  for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the    ijl^. 
United  States  at  large,  and  particularly  for  their 
brethren  who  have  served  in  the  field ;  and  finally, 
that  he    would   most  graciously   be   pleased   to 
dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  demean  ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility, 
and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which  were  the  cha- 
racteristicks  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed 
reli^on ;   without  an  humble  imitation  of  whose 
example  in  these  things  we  can  never  hope  to  be 
a  happy  nation." 

The  impression  made  by  this  solemn  and 
ifrcring  admonition  could  not  be  surpassed.  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  given  added  to 
the  veneration  with  which  it  was  received ;  and 
like  the  counsel  of  a  parent  on  whom  the  grave  is 
about  to  close  forever,  it  sunk  deep  into  the 
karts  of  all.  But  like  the  counsels  of  a  parent 
withdrawn  from  view,  the  advice  was  too  soon 
forgotten,  and  the  impression  it  had  made  was 
too  soon  effaced. 

The  recommendations  of  congress  did  not  re- 
ceive that  prompt  consideration  which  the  public 
exigence  demanded,  nor  did  they  meet  that  uni- 
versal assent  which  was  necessary  to  give  them 
cBcct. 

Not  immediately  perceiving  that  the  error  lay 
b  a  system  which  was  absolutely  unfit  for  use, 
Ae  distinguished  patriots  of  the  revolution  con- 
templated with  infinite  anxiety,  the  anti- American 
temper  which  (displayed  itself  in  almost  every 

VOL,  ¥•  I  ^ 
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CHAP.  I.  part  of  the  union.  The  letters  addressed  to  the 
1783  late  commander  in  chief,  by  many  of  those  who 
1787.  h^^  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  arduous 
struggle  for  independence,  manifest  the  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin  occasioned  by  this  temper* 
The  venerable  Trumbull,  who  had  been  annually 
elected  the  governor  of  Connecticut  from  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  and  who  in  that 
capacity  had  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  united  America ;  who  like  Washington,  had 
supported  the  burden  of  office  throughout  a 
hazardous  contest,  and  like  Washington,  had 
determined  to  withdraw  from  the  cares  of  a 
public  station  when  that  contest  should  be  termi- 
nated, in  a  letter  communicating  to  his  friend  and 
compatriot  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  thus  dis- 
closed the  fears  which  the  dispositions  manifested 
by  many  of  his  countrymen  inspired.  "  The 
fruits  of  our  peace  and  independence  do  not  at 
present  wear  so  promising  an  appearance  as  I  had 
fondly  painted  to  my  mind.  The  prejudices,  the 
jealousies,  and  turbulence  of  the  people,  at  times, 
almost  stagger  my  confidence  in  our  political 
establishments ;  and  almost  occasion  me  to  think 
that  they  will  show  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
noble  prize  for  which  we  have  contended,  and 
which,  I  had  pleased  myself  with  the  hope,  we 
were  so  near  enjoying.  But  again,  I  check  this 
rising  impatience,  and  console  myself  under  the 
present  prospect  with  the  consideration,  that  the 
same  beneficent  and  wise  Providence  which  has 
done  so  much  for  this  country,  will  not  eventually 
leave  us  to  ruin  our  own  happiness,  to  become 
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the  sport  of  chancei  or  the  scoff  of  a  once  admiring  chap.  i. 
world ;  but  that  great  things  are  yet  in  store  for    1733" 
this  people,  which  time,  and  the  wisdom  of  the    i^qj^ 
Great  Director  will  produce  in  its  best  season." 

*•  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure,"  said  general  Wash- 
ington in  reply,  "  from  the  walks  of  private  life 
to  view  in  retrospect  the  difficulties  through  which 
we  have  waded,  and  the  happy  haven  into  which 
our  ship  has  been  brought.  Is  it  possible  after 
this  that  it  should  founder  ?  will  not  the  all  wise 
and  all  powerful  Director  of  human  events  pre* 
serve  it  ?  I  think  he  will.  He  may  however,  for 
some  wise  purpose  of  his  own,  suffer  our  indis- 
cretions and  folly  to  place  our  national  character 
low  in  the  political  scale  ;...and  this,  unless  more 
wisdom  and  less  prejudice  take  the  lead  in  our 
government,  will  most  certainly  happen." 

That  the  imbecility  of  the  federal  government, 
the  impotence  of  its  requisitions,  and  the  inat- 
tention of  some  of  the  states  to  its  recommen- 
dations, would  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
abase  the  American  character,  could  scarcely  be 
termed  a  prediction.  From  its  inability  to  protect 
die  general  interests,  or  to  comply  with  its  poli- 
tical or  pecuniary  engagements,  already  had  that 
course  of  national  degradation  commenced  which 
such  a  state  of  things  must  necessarily  produce. 

As  the  system  recommended  to  the  states  on  the 
18th  of  April  1783,  had  been  matured  by  the  best 
wisdom  in  the  federal  councils,  a  compliance  with 
it  was  the  last  hope  of  the  government ;  and  con- 
gress continued  to  urge  its  adoption  on  the  several 
states.  While  its  fate  remained  undecided,  requi- 
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CHAP.  I.  sitions  for  the  intermediate  supply  of  the  national 
1 783  demands  were  annually  repeated,  and  were  annually 
1787.  neglected.  From  the  first  of  November  1784,  to  the 
first  of  January  1786,  there  had  been  paid  into  the 
public  treasury  only  four  hundred  and  eighty  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety*  seven  dollars 
Si  ths.  Happily,  a  loan  had  been  negotiated  in  HoK 
land  by  Mr.  Adams,  after  the  termination  of  the 
war,  out  of  which  the  interest  of  the  foreign  debt 
had  been  partly  paid,  but  that  fund  was  exhausted, 
and  the  United  States  possessed  no  means  of  repla- 
cing it.  Unable  to  pay  the  interest,  they  would,  in 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  be  liable  for  the 
first  instalment  of  the  principal;  and  the  humiliating 
circumstance  wastobeencounteredofatotalfailure 
to  comply  with  the  most  solenm  engagements,  un- 
accompanied with  the  prospect  of  being  enabled 
to  give  assurances  that,  at  any  future  time,  their 
situation  would  be  more  eligible.  The  condition 
of  the  domestic  creditors  was  not  absolutely  des- 
perate, the  prospect  of  obtaining  satisfaction  for 
their  claims  was  so  distant  and  uncertain,  that  their 
evidences  of  debt  were  transferred  at  an  eighth, 
and  even  at  a  tenth  of  their  nominal  value.  The 
distress  consequent  on  this  depreciation  was  great 
and  afflicting.  ''The  requisitions  of  congress 
for  eight  years  past,"  say  the  committee  in  Fe- 
bruary  1786,  to  whom  the  subject  of  the  revenue 
had  been  referred,  "  have  been  so  irregular  in 
their  operation,  so  uncertain  in  their  collection, 
and  so  evidently  unproductive,  !hat  a  reliance  on 
them  in  future  as  a  source  from  whence  monies 
are  to  be  drawn  to  discharge  the  engagements  of 
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the  confederacy^  definite  as  they  are  in  time  and  chap.  i. 
amount,  would  be  not  less  dishonourable  to  the  i783~^ 
understandings  of  those  who  entertain  such  con-  ^^sr. 
fidence,  than  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  welfare 
and  peace  of  the  union."  Under  public  embar- 
rassments  which  were  daily  increasing,  it  had  be- 
come it  was  said,  the  duty  of  congress  to  declare 
most  explicitly  that  the  crisis  Jbad  arrived,  when 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  whose  will, 
and  for  whose  benefit,  the  federal  government  was 
insdtuted,  must  decide  whether  they  will  support 
their  rank  as  a  nation,  by  maintaining  the  public 
fidtfa  at  home  and  abroad,  or  whether,  for  want  of 
a  timely  exertion  in  establishing  a  general  revenue, 
and  thereby  giving  strength  to  the  confederacy, 
they  will  hazard  not  only  the  existence  of  the 
imiofi,  but  of  those  great  and  invaluable  privileges 
for  which  they  have  so  arduously  and  so  honour- 
ably contended." 

The  revenue  system  of  the  18th  of  April  1783, 
was  again  scdemnly  recommended  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  several  states,  and  their  unanimous 
and  early  accession  to  it  was  declared  to  be  the 
only  measure  which  could  enable  congress  to  pre- 
serve the  public  faith,  and  to  avoid  the  fatal  evils 
which  will  inevitably  flow  from  ^^a  violation  of 
those  principles  of  justice  which  are  the  only  solid 
basis  of  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  nations." 

In  framing  this  system,  a  revenue  adequate  to 
the  funding  of  the  whole  national  debt  had  been 
contemplated,  and  no  part  of  it  was  to  go  into 
operation  until  the  whole  should  be  adopted.  By 
suspending  partial  relief  to  the  pressing  necessities 
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CHAP,  f.  of  the  government,  it  was  believed  that  complete 
1783    relief  would  be  the  more  certainly  secured. 
1787.        '^^  ^^^  enlightened  and  virtuous  statesmen  witK 
whom  that  measure  originated,  it  appeared  im 
possible  that  their  countrymen  would  be  so  un  — 
mindful  of  the  obligations  of  honour  and  of  justice 
or  could  so  misjudge  their  real  interests,  as  tc= 
withhold  their  assent  from  the  entire  plan,  ir: 
convinced  that  no  partial  compliance  with  it  would 
be  received.  In  the  progress  of  the  business  how- 
ever, there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  impoar" 
might  be  conceded,  but  that  the  application  foa 
the  internal  taxes  would  encounter  difficulties  no' 
easily  to  be  surmounted.     In  the  impoverisheC 
state  of  the  federal  treasury,  an  incompetent  re^ 
venue  was  preferred  to  no  revenue ;  and  it  was 
deemed  more  advisable  to  accept  a  partial  com-^ 
pliance  with  the  recommendations  of  congress^ 
than,  by  inflexibly  adhering  to  the  integrity  of  thes 
system,  to  lose  the  whole.     The  states  therefortiM 
were  requested  to  enable  congress,  ^*  to  carry  intotf 
eflfect  that  part  which  related  to  impost  so  soon  as 
it  should  be  acceded  to."     In  the  course  of  thes 
year  1786,  every  state  in  the  union  had  actedJ 
upon  the  recommendation,  and,  with  the  exception^ 
of  New  York,  had  granted  the  impost  duty  which 
had  been  required.     New  York  had  passed  an  act 
upon  the  subject ;  but,  influenced  by  its  jealousy 
of  the  federal  government,   had  not  vested   in 
congress  the  power  of  collecting  the  duties  detailed 
in  the  resolutions  of  that  bddy,  but  had  reserved 
to  itself  the  sole  power  of  levying  the  duties  ac» 
cording  to  its  own  laws.    Neither  did  the  act 
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permit  the  collectors  to  be  made  accountable  to  chap.  i. 
congress.     To  the  state  only  were  they  amenable.     1733 
Xo  addition  to  these  deviations  from  the  plan  re-     i^^^ 
commended.  New  York  had  emitted  bills  of  credit, 
which  were  liable  to  depreciation,  and  in  them 
tlie  duties  were  payable.     As  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  this  single  state,  suspended  the  operation 
of  the  grants  made  by  all  the  others,  the  executive 
tiiereof  was    requested    again  to   convene  the 
legislature,   in   order   to   lay   the   subject  once 
xnore  before  them.     To  a  similar  resolution  gov- 
^mor  Clinton  had  already  replied,  that  *'  he  had 
Jiot  power  to  convene  the  legislature  before  the 
^ime  fixed  by  law  for  their  stated  meeting,  except 
cm  extraordinary  occasions,  and  as  the  present 
business  proposed  for  their  consideration  had  al- 
ready been  repeatedly  laid  before  them,  and  so 
x*ec.ently  as  at  their  last  session  had  received  their 
determination,    it  could  not  come  within  that 
Ascription.  This  second  resolution  was  not  more 
Haccessful  than  that  which  preceded  it,  and  thus 
'^vas  finally  defeated  the  laborious  and  persevering 
^Siort  made  by  the  federal  government  to  obtain 
Irom  the  states  the  means  of  preserving  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  faith  of  the  nation.     The  private 
letters  of  that  period,  abound  with  passages  show- 
ing the  solicitude  with  which  general  Washington 
'Watched  the  progress  of  this  recommendation,  and 
the  chagrin  with  which  he  viewed  the  obstacles  to 
its  adoption ;  in  a  letter  of  October  1785,  he  said, 
^^  the  war  as  you  have  very  justly  observed,  has 
terminated  most  advantageously  for  America,  and 
^  fair  field  is  presented  to  our  view ;  but  I  confess 
to  you  freely  my  dear  sir,  that  I  do  not  think  we 
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CHAP.  I.  possess  wisdom  or  justice  enough  to  cultivat 
1783  properly.  Illiberality,  jealousy,  and  local  poli 
1787.  ^^^  ^^^  much  in  all  our  public  councils,  for 
good  government  of  the  union.  In  a  word, 
confederation  appears  to  me  to  be  little  more  t 
a  shadow  without  the  substance ;  and  congres 
nugatory  body,  their  ordinances  being  little 
tended  to.  To  me^  it  is  a  solecism  in  politics 
indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  thi 
in  nature,  that  we  should  confederate  as  a  nati 
and  yet  be  afraid  to  give  the  rulers  of  that  nati 
who  are  the  creatures  of  our  own  making, 
pointed  for  a  limited  and  short  duration,  and  i 
are  amenable  for  every  action,  recallable  at  ; 
moment,  and  subject  to  all  the  evils  which  t] 
may  be  instrumental  in  producing, ...suffici 
powers  to  order  and  direct  the  afi'airs  of  the  sai 
By  such  policy  as  this,  the  wheels  of  govemn) 
are  clogged,  and  our  brightest  prospects,  and  t 
high  expectation  which  was  entertained  of  us 
the  wondering  world,  are  turned  into  astoni 
ment ;  and  from  the  high  ground  on  which 
stood,  we  are  descending  into  the  vale  of  confus 
and  darkness. 

"  That  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  become  < 
of  the  most  respectable  nations  upon  earth,  admi 
in  my  humble  opinion,  of  no  doubt,  if  we  wa 
but  pursue  a  wise,  just  and  liberal  policy  towa 
one  another,  and  would  keep  good  faith  with 
rest  of  the  world  :...that  our  resources  are  am 
and  increasing,  none  can  deny;  but  while  tl 
are  grudgingly  applied,  or  not  applied  at  all, 
give  a  vital  stab  to  public  faith,  and  will  sink 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  into  contempt.'' 
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CHAPTER  11. 

MifOBcknUndings  between   Great  Britain  and  the  UniteU 
Seites....Mr.  Adams  appointed  to  negotiate  \vith  the  Bri- 
tiih  cabinet.««. Discontents  of  the  Americans  against  the 
commercial  regulations  of  Britain.«.«Rise  of  parties  in  the 
United  States.**  The  convention  at  Annapolis*— Virginia 
appcmits  deputies  to  meet  those  of  the  other  states  at  Phil- 
adelphia for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  federal  system**.. 
G.  Washington  chosen  one  of  them.*..Insurrection  in  Mas- 
sachassetts.*..Convention  at  Philadelphia'. ..A  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  United  States  is  submitted  to  the  respective 
statesy  which  is  ratified  by  eleven  of  them**. .Letters  from 
Cen.  Washington  respecting  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
Dew  goTcmment.*.*He  is  unanimously  elected  president**** 
meeting  of  the  first  congress* 

While  the  friends  of  the  national  government  "TrsT" 
were  making  these  unavailing  efforts  to  invest  it    |^^^^ 

^  a  revenue  which  might  enable  it  to  preserve 

die  national  &ith,  many  other  causes  concurred  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  some  great  and  radi. 
cal  change  in  the  political  system  of  America* 

Scarcely  had  the  war  of  the  revolution  termi-  Miwtvicr- 

^  itanilingf 

Dated*  when  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  Jf'^^",  . 

'  Great  Britain 

reciprocally  charged  each  other  with  having  vio-  ?r,;!t2f 
latcd  the  treaty  of  peace*  On  the  construction  of  "*"' 
tliat  part  of  the  seventh  article  which  stipulates 
against  the  **  destruction  or  carrying  away  of  any 
negroes,  or  other  property  of  the  American  inhab- 
itants," a  serious  difference  of  opinion  prevailed, 
and  the  misunderstanding  occasioned  by  that  dif- 
ference could  not  be  easily  accommodated*  As 
men  seldom  allow  much  weight  to  the  reasoning 
of  an  adversary,  the  construction  put  upon  that 

VOL.    V.  X 
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CHAP. II.  article  by  the  cabinet  of  London  was  generall] 
1733  treated  in  America  as  a  mere  evasion,  and  the  re 
1787.  ™^^^  ^^  ^^^  negroes  who  had  joined  the  Britisl 
army  on  the  faith  of  a  proclamation  offering  then 
freedom,  was  considered  as  a  flagrant  breach  o 
faith.  In  addition  to  this  circumstance,  tb 
troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty  still  retained  pos 
session  of  the  posts  on  the  American  side  of  tb< 
great  lakes.  As  those  posts  gave  their  possessor 
a  decided  influence  over  the  warlike  tribes  of  In 
dians  in  their  neighbourhood,  this  was  a  subjec 
to  which  America  was  peculiarly  sensible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  wen 
charged  with  infringing  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixtl 
articles,  which  contain  agreements  respecting  tli« 
payment  of  debts,  the  confiscation  of  property,  ani 
prosecution  of  individuals  for  the  part  taken  b] 
them  during  the  war.  Desirous  of  removini 
every  just  cause  of  complaint,  so  far  as  came  with, 
in  the  scope  of  their  powers,  congress,  on  thi 
14th  of  January  1784,  the  day  on  which  the  defin 
itive  articles  were  ratified,  passed  a  resolutid 
containing  a  recommendation  in  the  words  o 
the  treaty,  respecting  confiscated  property,  whicl 
was  transmitted  without  delay  to  the  several  states 
By  them,  this  resolution  was  considered  as  mereh 
formal ;  and  it  was  contended  that  neither  th< 
American  nor  the  British  government  expected 
from  it  any  beneficial  results.  But  other  stipula 
tions  which  are  explicit,  the  performance  of  whicl 
was  not  to  rest  on  the  recommendation  of  th< 
.  government,  especially  that  respecting  the  pay 
ment  of  debts,  were  also  neglected.  These  cause 
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of  mutual  complaint  being  permitted  to  rankle  for  chap.  n. 
some  time  in  the  bosoms  of  both  nations,  pro-     1733 
duced  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  irritation.  The    j^g^^ 
firitish  merchants  had  large  credits  in  America. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  property  of  many  of 
them,  consisted  of  debts  in  that  country.     These 
men  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  rupture  be- 
tween the  two  nations ;  and,  without  taking  into 
the  account  the  embarrassments  in  which  the  war 
had  involved  their  debtors,  they  calculated,  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  on  the  prompt  collection 
of  the  vast  sums  which  were  due  to  them.     But 
the  impediments  to  the  recovery  of  debts  were,  in 
many  instances,  unremoved ;  and  the  dispositions 
manifested  by  those  states  in  which  they  were 
chiefly  due,  did  not  authorize  a  belief  that  any 
bvourable  change  of  measures  was  about  to  take 
place.     It  might  well  be  expected  that  men  thus 
circumstanced  would  be  loud  in  their  complaints. 
They  openly  charged  the  American  government 
with  violating  the  most  solemn  obligations  which 
public  and  private  contract  could  create  ;  and  this 
diaige  affected  the  national  character  the  more 
seriously,  because  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
universally   considered  as  being  highly^  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States.  The  recriminations 
on  the  part  of  individuals  in  America,  were  also 
uttered  with  the  angry  vehemence  of  men  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  suffering  unprovoked 
injuries.  The  negroes  in  possession  of  the  British 
iknnies  at  the  restoration  of  peace,  belonged,   in 
many  cases,    to  actual  debtors ;  and  in   all,    to 
persons  who  required  the  labour  of  which  they 

k2 
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cuAP.n.  were  thus  deprived,  to  repair  the  multiplied 
ires  produced  by  the  war.  To  the  detention  < 
irsf  •  posts  on  the  lakes  was  ascribed  the  hostile  U 
manifested  by  the  Indians ;  and  thus,  to  t 
dignity  of  permitting  a  foreign  power  to  ma 
garrisons  within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  we 
peradded  the  murders  perpetrated  by  the  sai 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  settling  the  : 
and  vacant  lands  of  the  west*^  On  the  e< 
frontier  too,  the  British  were  charged  with  m 
encroachments  on  the  territory  of  the  I 
States.  On  that  side,  the  river  St.  Croix, 
its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Pas 
quoddy,  is  the  boundary  between  the  two  na 
Three  rivers  of  that  name  empty  into  the 
The  Americans  claimed  tlie  most  eastern, 
real  St.  Croix,  while  settlements  were  ac 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  governm 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  middle  river,  and  the  to 
St.  Andrews  was  established  on  its  banks. 

But  the  cause  of  most  extensive  disqui< 
the  rigorous  commercial  system  pursued  by 
Britain.  While  colonists,  the  Americans  ha 
ried  on  a  free  and  gainful  trade  with  the  I 
West  Indies,  from  which  they  had  drawn  con 
able  supplies  of  specie.  As  citizens  of  an  ind 
dentstate,  those  ports  were  closed  against  thei 
in  other  parte  of  the  empire  also,  the  navij 
act  was,  in  many  points,  strictly  enforced 
respect  to  them.  To  explore  new  channel, 
which  the  trade  of  a  nation  may  be  transfi 
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will,  in  any  state  of  things,  require  time ;  and  in  chap.  u. 

tliat  rbicli  existed,  was  opposed  by  obstacles  which    1 733 

almost  discouraged  the  attempt.     On  every  side    i^g^, 

thtv  encountered  rigorous  and  unlooked  for  res* 

trictions.     In  the  rich  trade  of  the  neighbouring 

Colonies  they  were  not  permitted  to  participate, 

and  in  the  ports  of  Europe  they  encountered  re« 

^lations  which  were  extremely  embarrassing. 

from  the  Mediterranean,  they  were  excluded  by 

tiie  Barbary  powers,  whose  hostility  they  had  no 

force  to  subdue,  and  whose  friendship  they  had  no 

xnoney  to  purchase.  And  the  characteristic  enter* 

prise  of  their  merchants,  which  in  better  times  has 

di^layed  their  flag  in  every  part  of  the  world,  was 

then  in  a  great  measure  restrained  from  exerting 

itself  by  the  scantiness  of  their  means.    Thus  cir- 

cumstanced,  the  idea  of  compelling  Great  Britain 

to  relax  somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  system, 

by  opposing  it  with  regulations  equally  restrictive, 

seems  to  have  been  generally  taken  up ;  but  to 

render  success  in  such  a  conflict  possible,  it  was 

iiccessary  that  the  whole  power  of  regulating  com* 

tuerce  should  reside  in  a  single  legislature.^  That 

*  This  idea  appears  to  have  been  strongly  supported,  if 
^ot  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  John  Adams,  then  one  of  the 
^^unisCcfs  of  the  United  States  in  Europe.     In  a  letter  to 
^Congress  of  the    ISth  of  July  1783,  he   says,  'Uhe    union 
^iMpiires  additional  support  fi«>m  its  members ;  and  if  the 
XJmted  States  become  respectable,    it  must  be  by   more 
energy  in  the  government ;  for  as   some   of  the  nations  of 
Europe  do  not  yet  perceive  this  important  truth,  that  the 
sphere  of  their  own  commerce  will  be  eventually  enlarged  by 
^e  growth  of  Americay  but  on  the  contrary  manifest  a  jea- 
lousy of  our  future  prosperityi  it  becomes  the  United  Statesi 
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CHAP.  II  thirteen  independent  sovereignties,  jealous  of  ead 
1783  other,  could  be  induced  to  concur  for  a  lengfth  a 
1787,  ^™^  ^^  measures  capable  of  producing  the  desire^ 
effect,  few  were  so  sanguine  as  to  hope.  Witl 
many,  therefore,  the  desire  of  counteracting  - 
system  which  appeared  to  them  so  injurious,  tim 
umphed  over  their  attachment  to  state  authority^ 
and  the  converts  to  the  opinion  that  congres^ 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  pass  a  navigation  actr 
or  to  regulate  trade  generally,  were  daily  multi- 
plied. So  early  as  the  30th  of  April  1784,  reso- 
lutions were  entered  into  recommending  it  to  ibm 
several  states  to  *'vest  the  United  States  in  con 
gress  assembled,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  witi 
power  to  prohibit  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchan 
dise,  from  being  imported  into,  or  exported  froia 
any  of  the  states,  in  vessels  belonging  to,  or  navi 
gated  by  the  subjects  of  any  power  with  whon: 
these  United  States  shall  not  have  formed  treaties 
of  commerce.'*  And  also,  of  prohibiting  **th« 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state,  kingdom,  or  empire 
unless  authorized  by  treaty,  from  importing  inte 
the  United  States,  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, which  are  not  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  dominions  of  the  sovereign  whose 
subjects  they  are.'*  Meanwhile,  the  United  States 
were  unremitting  in  their  endeavours  to  form 
commercial  treaties  in  Europe.  Three  commis- 
sioners had  been  appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  anc 

seriously  to  consider  their  own  interests,  and  to  devise  nucl 
gjeneral  systems  and  arrangements,  commercial  or  political 
as  our  own  peculiar  circumstances  may  from  tfme  to  time 
Tcquirc- 
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at  length,  as  the  trade  with  England  was  peculiarly  ^hap.  u. 
important,    and  the  growing  misunderstandings     i783 
between  the  two  countries  threatened  serious  con-    1737. 
sequences  should  their  adjustment  be  much  longer 
delayed,  it  was  determined  to  appoint  a  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  February  1785, 
Mr.  John  Adams  was  elected  to  this  interesting  ^^  ^^^^ 
embassy.     His  endeavours  to  give  stability  to  theSJJ^jJJjf " 
commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  BrltVh'' 
by  a  compact  which  might  be  mutually  advan< 
tageous  to   them,    were  not   successful.     Some 
overtures  were  made  on  his  part,  but  the  cabinet 
of  London  declined  tlie  negotiation.     The  gov- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  it  was  said,  was 
unable  to  secure  the  observance  of  any  general 
commercial  regulations ;  and  it  was  deemed  un- 
M^ise  to  enter  into  stipulations  which  could  not  be 
of  reciprocal  obligations.     In  fact,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable  that  any  terms  could  have  been  offered  by 
Adr.  Adams,    which  would   induce  the  British 
nation  to  grant  advantages  that  would  have  been 
^tisfactory  to  America.     The  latter  country  ex- 
pected great  relaxations  of  the  navigation  act,  and 
^  free  ajdmission  into  the  colonies  of  the  former ; 
^nd  believed  their  commerce  of  sufGcient  impor- 
tance to  obtain  these  objects  if  it  could  be  regu- 
lated by  a  single  legislature.     But  those  who  cn- 
^ertsuned  tliis  opinion  also  thought,  that  so  long  as 
the  American  trade  remained  subject  to  the  legis- 
lation of  thirteen  distinct  sovereignties,  no  system 
could  be  adopted  and  rendered  permanent,  which 
^ight  impose   such  restraints    or  burdens    on 
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CHAP,  u,  British  ships  or  merchants,  as  would  make  it  t] 
1783  interest  of  that  nation  to  relax  any  of  those  prii 
1787.  ciples  on  which  its  maritime  grandeur  is  suppose 
in  a  great  measure,  to  be  founded.  The  sever 
states,  acting  without  concert,  would  be  no  mati 
for  Britain  in  a  war  of  commercial  regulatioi 
and  instead  of  procuring  the  advantages  tbn 
sought,  could  not  even  furnish  sufficient  indue 
ments  for  surrendering  the  power  of  subjectii 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries  to  such  mi 
difications  as  the  circumstances  of  the  raomei 
might  suggest.  The  reflecting  part  of  Ameri( 
did  not  require  this  additional  evidence  of  d 
sacrifice  which  had  been  made  of  the  national  u 
terest  on  the  altars  of  state  jealousy,  to  demoi 
strate  th^  defectiveness  of  the  existing  systefl 
By  them,  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  that  in 
potence,  had  long  been  seen  and  deplored ;  n 
their  best  endeavours  had  been  used  to  commun 
cate  the  same  conviction  to  others.  On  the  mio 
of  no  person  had  these  impressions  been  moi 
strongly  made,  than  on  that  of  general  WashingtCM 
His  extensive  correspondence  bears  ample  test 
mony  to  the  solicitude  with  which  he  contemplate 
the  proceedings  of  the  states  on  this  interestin 
subject. 

The  opinion  he  sought  to  inculcate  was,  thi 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  was  not  less  impa 
tant  to  Great  Britain,  than  was  that  of  the  lattc 
to  the  former ;  and  therefore,  that  a  commercii 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations  might  be  ti 
tablished  on  equal  terms,  if  the  political  arrange 
ments  in  America  would  enable  its  government  t 
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guardits  interests;  but  without  such  arrangemeiUSi  crap.ii. 
tbotf  iptereats  could  not  be  protected,  and  Ame-    ires 
riea  must  appear  in  a  very  contemptible  point    17^7. 
o/vieir  to  those  with  whom  she  was  endeavouring 
to  forqi  commercial  treaties,  without  possesring 
tile  means  of  carrying  thein  into  effect  :«..who 
^*  Buist  see  and  feel  that  the  union,  or  the  states 
ifidividually  ve  sovereign  as  best  suits  their  pur- 
p(Mes:..^in  a  word,  that  we  are  one  nation  to  day, 
^Ud  thirteen  to-morrow.     Who,"  he  added,  '^will 
%Teat  with  us  on  such  terms?" 

About  this  time,  general  Washington  received 

9  long  and  affectionate  letter  from  the  marquis  de 

X^  Fayette,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  tour 

tJvDugh  the  north  of  Europe.   In  communicating 

tiie  occurrences  at  the  courts  he  had  visited,  and 

^spe^ally  iat  that  of  Prussia,   whose  aged  and 

distinguished  monarch,  uniting  the  acquirements 

9i  d)e  scholar  with  the  most  profound  skill  in  the 

^rtof  war,  could  bestow  either  literary  or  military 

Sum,  be  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  plaudits 

Wbich  were  universally  bestowed  on  his  military 

jutroa  and  paternal  friend.     '^  I  wish,"  he  added, 

^^the  other  sentiqients  I  have  had  occasion  to 

^liscover  with  respect  to  America,  were  equally 

%s|isfact<My    with    those    that    are    personal   to 

Yourself.    I  need  not  say  that  the  spirit,  the 

"firvuiess,  with  which  the  revolution  wa^  con- 

tlnicteds  bw  excited  universal  admiration  :...That 

^?ery  friend  to  the  rights  c^  mankind  is  an  enthif- 

^bust  lor  t|if  pdaciples  on  whic^  those  consti«i 

tvrtioQS  ane  buUt  :...but  I  have  often  had   the 

mfwrtiicf^Uon  to  hear^  that  the  want  of  ppwers  in 

vol.  V,  h 
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CHAP.  II.  congress,  of  union  between  the  states,  of  energy 
1783  in  their  government,  would  make  the  confedc- 
I78f«  I'ation  very  insignificant.  ^^  By  their  conduct  in  the 
revolution,"  he  added,  **  the  citizens  of  America 
have  commanded  the  respect  of  the  world ;  but  it 
grieves  me  to  think  they  will  in  a  measure  lose  it, 
unless  they  strengthen  the  confederation,  give 
congress  power  to  regulate  their  trade,  pay  off 
their  debt,  or  at  least  the  interest  of  it,  establish 
a  well  regulated  militia,  and,  in  a  word,  complete 
all  those  measures  which  you  have  recommended 
to  them." 

**  Unhappily  for  us,"  said  the  general  in  reply, 
*^  though  the  reports  you  mention  are  greatly 
exaggerated,  our  ccmduct  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  them.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  democratic 
governments,  that  the  people  not  always  seeing, 
and  frequently  misled,  must  often  feel  before  they 
act  right.  But  evils  of  this  nature  seldom  fail  to 
work  their  own  cure.  It  is  to  be  lamented  never* 
theless,  that  the  remedies  are  so  slow,  and  that 
those  who  wish  to  apply  them  seasonably,  are 
not  attended  to  before  they  suffer  in  person,  in 
interest,  and  in  reputation.  I  am  not  without 
hopes  that  matters  will  soon  take  a  favourable  turn 
in  the  federal  constitution.  The  discerning  part 
of  tlie  community  have  long  since  seen  the  neces* 
-sity  of  giving  adequate  powers  to  congress  for 
national  purposes,  and  those  of  a  different  des- 
cription must  yield  to  it  ere  long." 

While  the  recommendation  of  the  SOth  of 
April  1784  was  before  the  states,  many  causes 
contributed    to  diffuse  through  the  community 
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such  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  chap.h. 
state  of  things,  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  some    i783 
essential  change  in  the  American  system.    In  the    irlr. 
course  of  the  long  war  which  had  been  carried  on 
in  the  bosom  of  their  country,  the  people  of  the 
United   States  had   been  greatly   impoverished. 
Their  property  had  been  seized  for  the  support  of 
both  armies,  and  much  of  their  labour  had  been 
drawn  from  agriculture  for  the  performance  of 
military  service.  The  naval  power  of  their  enemy 
had  almost  annihilated    their  commerce ;    from 
wluch  resulted  the  two  fold  calamity,  that  imported 
commodities  were  enhanced  to  an  enormous  price, 
while  those  for  exportation  were  reduced  much 
below   their    ordinary    value.      The    inevitable 
consequence  was,  that  those  consumable  articles 
which  habit  had  rendered  necessary,  were  ex- 
hausted ;  and  peace  found  the  American  people, 
not  only  destitute  of  the  elegancies,  and  even  of 
the   conveniences  of  life,  but  also  without  the 
means  of  procuring  them,    otherwise  than   by 
anticipating    the    proceeds   of  future  industry. 
On  opening  their  ports,  an  immense  quantity  of 
foreign    merchandise  was    introduced    into    the 
country,  and  they  were  tempted  by  the  sudden 
cheapness  of  imported  goods,  and  by  their  own 
wants,  to  purchase  beyond  their  capacities  for 
payment.     Into  this   indiscretion,  they  were  in 
some  measure  beguiled  by  their  own  sanguine 
calculations  on  the  value  which  a  free  trade  would 
bestow  on  the  produce  of  their  soil,    and  by  a 
reliance  on  those  evidences  of  the  public  debt 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  most  of  them.     So 

1.2 
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<?faA>.iL  extravagantly  too  did  many  estimate  the  tempi 
1783    tation  which  equal  liberty  and  vacant  lands  wouU 
Iflf^   hold  out  to  emigrants  from  the  old  world,  as  ts 
entertain  the  opinion  that  Europe  was  about  to 
empty  it9elf  into  America,  and  that  the  United 
States  would  derive  from  that  source  such  9k 
increase  of  population,  as  would  enhance  their 
lands  to  a  price  heretofore  not  even  conjectured^ 
Co-operating  with  the  cause  last  mentioned^  wai 
the  impression  which  had  been  made  by  paper 
money  on  public  morals,  and  oti  public  O[miioik 
It  had  not  escaped  observation  that  every  pur- 
chaser on  credit^   however  excessive  the  pmst 
might  apparently  be,  had  not  onljr  been  relieved 
by  the  depreciation,  but  had  derived  great  gi^ 
from  his  contract.  Speculating  on  a  simitair  colirii 
of  things,  many  individuals  bad  made  exteasivt 
purchases  at  high  prices ;  and  had  thus  ootttri* 
buted  to  continue  for  a  time,  the  deception  prac^ 
tised  on  themselves  by  those  who  suppose  that 
the    revolution  was  a  talisman,   whose    magt<& 
powers  were  enable  of  changing  the  nature  of 
things*     The  delusive  hopes  created  by  these 
visionary  calculations  were  soon  dissipated,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  found  tbetti* 
selves  involved  in  debts  they  were  unable  to  dis» 
Diicontesti  ch^rgc.     Onc  of  the  consequences  resulting  froiti 
Am^icant   this  uuprospcrous  state  of  things  \eas  a  general 
^^'rchu  discontent  with  the  course  of  trade.   It  had  com- 

rcEolations 

of^riuin,  menced  with  the  native  merchants  of  the  norths 
who  found  themselves  incapable  of  contending  in 
their  own  ports  with  certain  foreigners ;  and  was 
soon  communicated  to  others.    The  gazettes  of 
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Bostdn  cmitained  some  vety  animated  and  Mgrjr  c&xi^.it 
addresses,  which  produced  resolutions  for  the  "1^93 
government  of  the  citizens  ot  that  town,  appli*  ^^^^^ 
cations  to  their  state  legislature,  a  petition  to  con- 
gress, and  a  circular  letter  to  the  merchants  of  the 
sereral  seafitM'ts  throughout  the  United  States. 
Ahdt  detail^g  the  disadvantages  under  Which 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  America  laboured,  in 
consequence  of  the  free  tidmission  of  the  ships 
and  commodities  of  Great  Britain  into  their  ports, 
while  their  Mivigation  in  return  was  discouraged, 
and  their  exports  either  proUbited  from  entering 
British  ports,  or  loaded  with  the  most  rigorous 
etactions :  after  stating  the  ruin  which  must 
result  from  the  continuance  of  such  a  system,  land 
dieir  eonfidence  that  the  necessary  powers  to  the 
federal  government  would  be  soon,  if  not  already, 
delegated,  the  petition  to  congress  thus  concludes : 
^*  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  your  petitioners  beg 
leave  to  request  of  the  very  august  body  which 
diey  have  now  the  honour  to  address,  that  the 
nnmerous  impositions  of  the  British,  on  the  trade 
nd  expCMTts  of  these  states,  may  be  forthwith 
contravened  by  similar  expedients  on  our  part : 
else  may  it  please  your  excellency  and  honours^ 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  of  consequence 
its  wealth,  and  perhaps  the  union  itself,  may 
become  victims  to  the  artifice  of  a  nation  whose 
arms  have  been  in  vain  exerted  to  accomplish  the 
mia  of  America. '' 

The  merchants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  pre* 
seated  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
in  which}  after  lamenting  it  as  a  fundamental 
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CHAP.  If.  defect  in  the  constitution  that  full  and  enti/ 
1783  power  over  the  commerce  of  the  United  State 
1787.  h&d  l^ot  been  or^lnally  vested  in  congress,  **i 
no  concern  common  to  many  could  be  conducto 
to  a  good  end,  but  by  a  unity  of  councils ;"  the] 
say ;  ^*  hence  it  is  that  the  inteffoourses  of  tb 
states  are  liable  to  be  perplexed  an4;' injured  b] 
various  and  discordant  regulations,  instead  of  that 
harmony  of  measures  on  which  the  particulars 
weU  as  general  interests  depend ;  productive  o 
mutual  disgusts,  and  alienation  among  the  sevetil 
members  of  the  empire. 

^^  But  the  more  certain  inconveniences  foreseen 
an^  :now  experimentally  felt,  flow  from  the  aa* 
equal  footing  this  circumstance  puts  us  on  with 
other  nations,  and  by  which  we  stand  in  a  very 
singular  and  disadvantageous  situation  ;  for  whik 
the  whole  of  our  trade  is  laid  open  to  these  nations, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  limit  us  to  such  branches  d 
theirs  as  interest  or  policy  may  dictate  :•.•unr^ 
strained  by  any  apprehensions,  as  long  as  the 
power  remains  severally  with  the  states,  of  beini 
met  and  opposed  by  any  consistent  and  effectual 
restrictions  on  our  part.'* 

This  memorial  prayed  that  the  legislature  wouk 
endeavour  to  procure  from  congress,  a  recoiii' 
mendation  to  the  several  states,  to  vest  in  thai 
body  the  necessary  powers  over  the  commerce  rt 
the  United  States. 

It  was  immediately  taken  into  consideration, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  conforming  to  itJ 
prayer.  Similar  applications  were  made  by  othei 
commercial  towns. 
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m  these  proceedings,  and  from  the  general  chap.  u. 
tentations  made  by  the  American  merchants,    irss^ 
1  Washington  had  augured  the  most  happy    |^^^ 
.     '^  The  information,"  said  he  in  a  letter 
ntimate  friend  *  in  Great  Britain,  ^^  which 
ive  given  of  the  disposition  of  a  certain 
coincides  precisely  with  the  sentiments  I 
rmed  of  it  from  my  o^n  observations  on 
late  occurrences.     With  respect  to  our* 

I  wish  I  could  add  that  as  much  wisdom 
rvaded  our  councils,  as  reason  and  common 
most  evidently  dictated.  But  the  truth  is, 
!ople  must  /eel  before  they  will  see;  con- 
itly  they  are  brought  slowly  into  measures 
lie  utility.     Past  experience,  or  the  admo- 

of  a  few,  have  but  little  weight.  But 
r  this  nature  work  their  own  cure,  though 
dedy  comes  slower  than  comports  with  the 
of  those  who  foresee,  or  think  they  foresee 
iger. 

ith  respect  to  the  commercial  system  which 
Britain  is  pursuing  with  this  country,  the 
^rs,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  are  defeating 
wn  end,  by  facilitating  the  grant  of  those 
;  to  congress,  which  will  produce  a  coun- 
jn  of  their  plans,  and  with  which,  but  for 
plans,  half  a  century  would  not  have  in- 
that  body. 

lie  restrictions  on  our  trade,  and  the  addi- 
duties  which  are  imposed  on  many  of  our 
[commodities,  have  put  all  the  commercial 

*  Mr.  Fairfax. 
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«^'g«  people  of  this  country  in  motion.  They  now  i 
176  3  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  general  eontrolU 
ifsr.  power^  and  are  addressing  their  respective  asao 
blies  to  grant  it  to  congress.  Before  this,  eve 
state  thought  itself  competent  to  regulate  its  o! 
trade ;  and  we  were  verifying  the  observaUons 
lord  Sheffield,  who  supposed  we  never  ooa 
agree  on  any  general  plan;  but  those  who  will  ( 
a  little  deeper  into  matters  than  his  lordship  sea 
to  have  done,  will  perceive  that  in  any  measo 
where  the  general  interest  is  touched,  hovvevi 
wide  apart  the  politics  of  individual  states  nu 
be,  yet  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  they  will  mi 
to  effect  a  common  good.'* 

In  a  letter  written  about  the  same  time  to  tl 
marquis  de  La  Fayette,  he  thus  expressed  h 
hope  of  the  consequences  which  would  attend  d 
efforts  then  making  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  cm 
gress.  ^*  However  unimportant  America  may  t 
considered  at  present,  and  however  Britain  an 
affect  to  despise  her  trade,  there  will  assured 
come  a  day  when  this  country  will  have  son 
weight  in  the  scale  of  empires*'^ 

But  a  union  of  the  states  to  confer  on  the  ga 
eral  government  the  beneficial  powers  in  questio 
was  not  so  near  being  effected  as  was  hoped  1 
its  friends*  A  resolution  was  moved  in  congvei 
recommending  it  to  the  several  states  to  vest 
that  body  full  authority  to  regulate  their  -coi 
merce,  both  external  and  internal,  and  to  impi 
such  duties  as  might  be  necessary  for  that  pui^ 
This  power  was  to  be  fettered  with  several  4 
tiraordinary  limitations^  whidi  might  render 
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Acceptable  to  the  governments  who  were  chap.ii. 
1 1»  bestow  it,  among  which  was  a  provision     irsT" 
he  duties  should  be  ^*  collectable  under  the    1^3^^ 
ritjr,  and  accrue  to  the  use  of  the  state  in 
I    the    same    should    be    made    payable.^' 
ithstanding  these  restrictions,  marking  the 
sighted  jealousy  with  which  any  encroach- 
on    state    sovereignty   was   watched,    this 
iddn  encountered  much  opposition  even  in 
ess.    This  opposition  did  not  originate,  ex- 
ely,  in  the  solicitude  of  the  members  to 
h^e  the  prerogatives  of  the  states.     It  was  in 
D  be  ascribed  to  that  unreasonable  suspicion 
I  grew  out  of  an  opinion,  that  on  commercial 
sta^  the  interests  of  different  parts  of  the 
conflicted  with  each  other. 
ese  resolutions  were  never  agreed  to,  and 
meral  discontent  continued  to  increase, 
ring  these  transactions,  the  public  attention 
ailed  to  another  subject  which  served  to 
S8  still  more  powerfully  on  every  reflecting 
isinterested  mind,  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
3wers  of  the  general  government,  were  it 
o  give  efficacy  to  those  which  in  theory  it 
f  possessed. 

t  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  infractions  of 
eaty  of  peace  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
een  already  noticed.  To  obtain  its  com- 
execution,  constituted  one  of  the  objects 
hich  Mr.  Adams  had  been  deputed  to  the 
of  St.  James.  A  memorial  presented  by 
ninister  in  December  1785,  urging  the 
laints  of  America,  and  pressing  for  a  full 

L.  V.  M 
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CHAP.  II.  compliance  with  the  treaty,  was  answered  by  a 
1783  enumeration  of  the  violations  of  that  compact  o\ 
irsr.  ^^  P^"^  ^f  ^^^  United  States.  The  marquis  q 
Carmarthen  acknowledged  explicitly  the  obliga 
tion  created  by  the  seventh  article  to  withdraw  th 
British  garrisons  from  every  post  within  the  Unite 
States ;  but  insisted  that  the  obligation  created  b 
the  fourth  article,  to  remove  every  lawful  impedi 
ment  to  the  recovery  of  bona  fide  debts,  wa 
equally  clear  and  explicit. 

^^  The  engagements  entered  into  by  a  treat 
ought,"  he  said,  'Uo  be  mutual,  and  equall 
binding  on  the  respective  contracting  parties.  1 
would  therefore  be  the  height  of  folly  as  well  a 
injustice,  to  suppose  one  party  alone  obliged  to 
strict  observance  of  the  public  faith,  while  th 
other  might  remain  free  to  deviate  from  its  ow 
engagements  as  often  as  convenience  might  rendc 
such  deviation  necessary,  though  at  the  expens 
of  its  own  credit  and  importance.'^ 

He  concluded  with  the  assurance,  *'that  whei 
ever  America  should  manifest  a  real  determinatio 
to  fulfil  her  part  of  the  treaty.  Great  Britain  woul 
not  hesitate  to  prove  her  sincerity  to  co-operat 
in  whatever  points  depended  upon  her,  for  carryin 
every  article  of  it  into  real  and  complete  effect*" 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  statement  < 
the  infractions  of  the  fourth  article,  which  wei 
alleged  by  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majest 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  United  State: 
Copies  of  both  documents  were  immediate! 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Adams  to  congress,  by  whoi 
they  were  referred  to  Mr.  Jay,  the  secretary  f< 
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foreign  a&irs.  The  report  of  that  upright  minister  chap.  it. 
did  not,  by  contravening  facts,  affect  to  exculpate     1753 
his  country.     "  Some  of  the  facts''  said  he  in  a    ^tIt 
letter  to  general  Washington,  written  after  per- 
mission  to   communicate   the  papers   had  been 
given,  *'are  inaccurately  stated  and  improperly 
coloured ;  but  it  is  too  true  that  the  treaty  has 
been  violated.      On  such  occasions,  I  think  it 
better  fairly  to  confess  and  correct  errors,  than 
attempt  to  deceive  ourselves  and  others,  by  falla- 
cious though  plausible  palliations  and  excuses. 

"To  oppose  popular  prejudices*  to  censure 
the  proceedings  and  expose  the  impropriety  of 
states,   is  an  unpleasant  task,  but  it  must  be 
clone." 

That  the  United  States  might  with  reason  be 
^'equired  to  fulfil  the  treaty  before  they  could 
Entitle  themselves  to  demand  a  strict  performance 
of  it  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  a  position 
tJie  propriety  of  which  they  were  prevented  from 
Contesting  by  the  miserably  defective  organiza- 
tion of  the  government.  If  in  theory  the  treaties 
formed  by  congress  were  obligatory,  yet  it  had 
been  demonstrated  that  in  practice,  that  body  was 
absolutely  unable  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

It  was  consequently  impossible  to  insist  that 
the  evacuation  of  the  western  posts  should  pre- 
cede the  removal  of  the  impediments  to  the  bona 
/dir  execution  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  America. 
Their  earnest  endeavours  therefore,  were  exerted 
to  prevail  on  the  several  states  to  repeal  all 
existing  laws  which  might  be  repugnant  to  the 
treaty  of  peace.     The  resolutions  which  were 
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cHAP.n.  passed  on  that  subject,  and  the  circular  letter 

— —  - 

1783  which  accompanied  them  to  the  several  govemorat 
1787.  contain  arguments  which  ought  to  have  demon* 
strated  to  all,  the  constitutional  obligation  of  a 
^  treaty  negotiated  under  the  authority  of  congress, 
and  the  re^il  policy,  as  well  as  the  moral  duty  of 
faithfully  executing  that  which  had  been  formed 
with  Great  Britain.  To  the  infinite  mortification  of 
those  who  respected  the  character  of  the  nationt 
these  earnest  representations  did  not  produce  all 
the  effect  which  was  to  have  been  expected  firom 
them.  ^^  It  was  impolitic  and  unfortunate,  if  not 
unjust  in  those  states"  said  general  Washington 
to  a  member  of  congress  by  whom  the  objec* 
tionable  conduct  of  America  was  first  intimated 
to  him,  '^  to  pass  laws  which  by  fair  construction 
might  be  considered  as  infractions  of  the  treaty  ci 
peace.  It  is  good  policy  at  all  times  to  place 
one's  adversary  in  the  wrong.  Had  we  observed 
good  faith,  and  the  western  posts  had  been  with* 
held  from  us  by  Great  Britain,  we  might  have 
appealed  to  God  and  man  for  justice.* 

**  What  a  misfortune  it  is,'*  said  he  in  reply  ta 
the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  *'that  the  British 


*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  on  the  same 
subject.  "  From  the  acknowledged  abilities  of  the  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  having  ably  invetli- 
gated  the  infractions  of  the  treaty  on  both  sides.**.Much  it  il 
to  be  regretted  however,  that  there  should  have  been  any  ot 
ours..  .We  seem  to  have  forgot,  or  never  to  have  learnt,  the 
policy  of  placing  one's  enemy  in  the  wrong...Had  we  observed 
good  faith  on  our  part,  we  might  have  told  our  tale  to  thf 
world,  with  a  good  grace,  but  complaints  ill  become  those 
who  are  found  to  be  the  first  aggressors." 
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should  have  8o  well  grounded  a  pretext  for  their  chap.  ii. 
palpable  infractions,  and  what  a  disgraceful  part,     1795 
out  of  the  choice  of  difficulties  before  us,  are  we    ^^^^ 
to  act  P' 

The  discontents  and  uneasiness,  arising  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  embarrassments  in  which  a  con- 
liderable  number  of  individuals  were  involved, 
oontimied  to  become  more  extensive.  At  lencrth,  Rite  or 
two  great  parties  were  formed  in  every  state,  jjjj^? 
which  were  distinctly  marked,  and  which  pursued 
(fis^ct  objects,  with  systematic  arrangement. 

The  one  struggled  with  unabated  zeal  for  the 
exaot  observance  of  public  and  private  engage- 
ments. By  those  belonging  to  it,  the  faith  of  a 
nitbn,  or  of  a  private  man  was  deemed  a  sacred 
pkdge,  the  violation  of  which  was  equally  for- 
bidden  by  the  principles  of  moral  justice,  and  of 
mad  policy.  The  distresses  of  individuals  were, 
^7  thought,  to  be  alleviated  only  by  industry  and 
frugality,  not  by  a  relaxation  of  the  laws,  or  by  a 
sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  others.  According  to 
the  stem  principles  laid  down  for  their  govern- 
ment, the  imprudent  and  idle  could  not  be  pro- 
tected by  the  legislature  from  the  consequences 
of  their  indiscretion ;  but  should  be  restrained 
from  involving  themselves  in  difficulties,  by  the 
conviction  that  a  rigid  compliance  with  contracts 
would  be  enforced.  They  were  consequently  the 
uniform  friends  of  a  regular  administration  of 
justice,  and  of  a  vigorous  course  of  taxation 
wUch  would  enable  the  state  to  comply  with  its 
engagements.  By  a  natural  association  of  ideas, 
they  were  also,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in 
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CHAP.  II,  favour  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  federa] 
1783  government,  and  of  enabling  it  to  protect  tbe 
1787.  dignity  and  character  of  the  nation  abroad,  and 
its  interests  at  home.  The  other  party  marked 
out  for  itself  a  more  indulgent  course*  Viewing 
with  extreme  tenderness  the  case  of  the  debtor, 
their  efforts  were  unceasingly  directed  to  ha 
relief.  To  exact  a  faithful  compliance  with  oobw 
tracts  was,  in  their  opinion,  a  measure  too  harsh 
to  be  insisted  on,  and  was  one  which  the  pec^ 
would  not^  bear.  They  were  uniformly  in  favour  of 
relaxing  the  administration  of  justice,  of  affording 
facilities  for  the  payment  of  debts,  or  of  .sua* 
pending  their  collection,  and  of  remitting  taxes. 
The  same  course  of  opinion  led  them  to  re^ 
every  attempt  to  transfer  from  their  own  handi 
into  those  of  congress,  powers  which  by  others 
were  deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
union.  In  many  of  the  states,  the  party  last 
mentioned  constituted  a  decided  majority  of  the 
people ;  and  in  all  of  them,  it  was  very  powerfoL 
The  emission  of  paper  money,  the  delay  of 'legal 
proceedings,  and  the  suspension  of  the  collection 
of  taxes,  were  the  fruits  of  their  rule  wherever 
they  were  completely  dominant.  Even  where 
they  failed  in  carrying  their  measures,  their 
strength  was  such  as  to  encourage  the  h<^ 
of  succeeding  in  a  future  attempt;  and  annual 
elections  held  forth  to  tl^em  the  prospect  of 
speedily  repairing  the  loss  of  a  favourite  question* 
Throughout  the  union,  the  contest  between  these 
parties  was  periodically  revived  ;  and  the  publi<^ 
mind  was  perpetually  agitated  with  hopes  and 
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fears  on  subjects  which  essentially  affected  the  chap.ii. 
fortunes    of   a  considerable    proportion    of    the     1733 
society.  17*5^. 

These  contests  were  the  more  animatedi  because, 
in  the  state  governments  generally,  no  principle^ 
had  been  introduced  which  could  resist  the  wild 
projects  of  the  moment,  give  the  people  an  op* 
portunity  to  reflect,  and  allow  the  good  sense  of 
the  nation  time  for  exertion.  This  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  measures  of  great  importance  to 
every  member  of  the  community,  this  instability 
in  principles  which  ought  if  possible  to  be  rendered 
immutable,  produced  a  long  train  of  ills  ;  and  is 
seriously  believed  to  have  been  among  the  ope- 
rating causes  of  those  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
which  at  that  time  were  so  general  as  to  influence 
the  legislation  of  almost  every  state  in  the  union. 
Its  direct  consequence  was  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  government,  and  in  individuals.  This,  so 
&r  as  respected  the  government,  was  peculiarly 
discenuble  in  the  value  of  state  debts. 

The  war  having  been  conducted  by  nations  in 
many  respects  independent  of  each  other,  the 
debts  contracted  in  its  prosecution  were  due,  in 


*  In  the  constitution  of  Maryland,  the  senate  was  elected 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  a  great  proportion  of  character, 
vealtb  and  talents  into  that  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
its  duration  was  six  years,  during  which  vacancies  in  their 
body  were  filled  up  by  themselves.  A  great  majority  of  the 
house  of  delegates,  declared  in  favour  of  paper  money,  but 
tlie  biU  was  rejected  in  the  senate.  Each  party  made  great 
exertions  at  the  ensuing  elections,  and  those  against  paper- 
emission  obtained  the  victory* 
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CHAP  u.  part  from  the  United  States,  and  in  part  firom  A 

178S    individual  states  who  became  immediately  re 

itit*    ponsible  to  the  creditors,  retaining  their  claii 

against  the  government  of  the  union  for  any  tx 

lances  which  might  appear  to  be  due  on  a  gener 

settlement  of  accounts. 

That  the  debt  of  the  United  States  should  hti 
greatly  depreciated  will  excite  no  surprise,  who 
it  is  recollected  that  the  government  of  the  unio 
possessed  no  funds,  and,  without  the  assent  i 
zealous  and  independent  sovereigns,  could  ai 
quire  none,  to  pay  the  accruing  interest :  but  tl 
depreciation  of  the  debt  due  from  those  stati 
which  made  an  annual  and  adequate  proviak 
for  the  interest,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  want^ 
confidence  in  governments  which  were  controk 
by  no  fixed  principles,  and  is  therefore  not  entiid 
unworthy  of  attention.  In  many  of  those  stall 
which  had  repelled  every  attempt  to  introdui 
into  circulation  a  depreciated  medium  of  coa 
merce,  or  to  defeat  the  annual  provision  of  tvM 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  the  debt  sunk  i 
value  to  such  a  degree,  that  those  creditors  wl 
were  induced  by  their  necessities,  or  want  ( 
confidence  in  their  rulers,  to  transfer  their  publ 
securities,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  loss  • 
from  ten  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  shillings  in  tl 
pound.  However  unexceptionable  might  be  tl 
conduct  of  the  existing  legislature,  the  hazai 
from  those  which  were  to  follow  was  too  great 
be  encountered  without  an  immense  premium.  ] 
private  transactions,  an  astonishing  degree  of  di 
trust  also  prevailed.     The  bonds  of  men  who: 
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competency  to  pay  their  debts  was  unquestionable,  chap,  il 
could  not   be  negotiated   but  at  a  discount   of    irss 
thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  per  centum  :  real  properly     i^%f^ 

)     was  scarcely  vendible;  and  sales  of  any  article 

>  for  ready  money  could  be  made  only  at  a  ruinous 
loss.  The  prospect  of  extricating  the  country 
from  these  embarrassments  was  by  no  means  flat- 
tering.   Whilst  every  thing  else  fluctuated,  some 

^  of  the  causes  which  produced  this  calamitous  state 
of  things  were  permanent.  The  hope  and  fear 
sdll  remained,  that  the  debtor  party  would  obtain 
thendory  at  the  elections ;  and  instead  of  making 
the  painful  effort  to  obtain  relief  by  industry  and 
ecooomy,  many  rested  all  their  hopes  on  legislative 
hterference.     The  mass  of  national  labour,  and 

I  of  national  wealth,  was  consequently  diminished. 
Ine?ery  quarter  were  found  those  who  asserted  it 
to  be  impossible  for  the  people  to  pay  their  public 
or  private  debts ;  and  in  some  instances,  threats 
were  uttered  of  suspending  the  administration  of 
^ce  by  private  violence. 

By  the  enlightened  friends  of  republican  gov^- 
ormnent,  this  gloomy  state  of  things  was  viewed 
^th  infinite  chagrin ;  and  many  became  appre- 
l^ensive  that  those  plans  from  which  so  much 
i^piness  to  the  human  race  had  been  anticipated, 
Would  produce  only  real  misery ;  and  would 
i&aintain  but  a  short  and  a  turbulent  existence. 
Meanwhile,  the  wise  and  thinking  part  of  the 
community,  who  could  trace  evils  to  their  source, 
^ured  unceasingly  to  inculcate  opinions  favour- 
^e  to  the  incorporation  of  some  principles  into 

VOL.    V.  N 
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CHAP.  iL  the  political  system,  which  might  correct  the  eb 
1783  vious  vices,  without  endangering  the  free  spirit  c 
1787.    ^^^  existing  institutions. 

While  the  advocates  for  union  exerted  then 
selves  to  impress  its  necessity  on  the  public  mind 
measures  were  taken  in  Virginia,  which»  though 
they  had  originated  in  different  views,  terminate 
in  a  proposition  for  a  general  convention  to  lem 
the  state  of  the  union. 

To  form  a  compact  relative  to  the  navigation  f 
the  rivers  Potomac  and  Pocomoke,  and  of  part  fl 
the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  by  the  citizens  of  Virgioi 
and  Maryland,  commissioners  were  appointed  iy 
the  legislatures  of  those  states  respectively,  mh 
assembled  at  Alexandria  in  March  1785.  WhU 
at  Mount  Vernon  on  a  visit,  they  agreed  to  pro 
pose  to  their  respective  governments,  the  appoiBl 
ment  of  other  commissioners,  with  power  to  mak 
conjoint  arrangements,  to  which  the  assent  of  coi 
gress  was  to  be  solicited,  for  maintaining  a  navi 
force  in  the  Chesapeak.  The  commissioners  wei 
also  to  be  empowered  to  establish  a  tariff  of  datjc 
on  imports,  to  which  the  laws  of  both  states  shoul 
conform.  When  these  propositions  receive 
the  assent  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  an  ac 
ditional  resolution  was  passed^  directing  tlu 
which  respected  the  duties  on  imports  to  be  con 
municated  to  all  the  states  in  the  union,  who  wei 
invited  to  send  deputies  to  the  meeting. 

On  the  2 1st  of  January  1786,  a  few  days  aft( 
the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  another  ws 
adopted  appointing  certain  commissioners^  **  wl 
were  to  meet  such  as  might  be  appointed  by  U: 
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Other  sbtes  in  the  union,  at  a  time  and  place  to  chap,  it 
be  agreed  on,  to  take  into  consideration  the  trade     1733 
9f  the  United  States ;  to  examine  the  relative  sit*    1^3^ 
lition  and  trade  of  the  said  states ;  to  consider 
NNT  fiu-  a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  re* 
nkms  may  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest, 
nd Aeir permanent  harmony;  and  to  report  to 
he  several  states  such  an  act  relative  to  this  great 
ibject,  as  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them, 
riHemdilethe  United  States  in  congress  assembled 
fectually  to  provide  for  the  same." 

In  the  circular  letter  transmitting  these  resolu- 
ioBi  to  the  respective  states,  Annapolis  in 
tefhnd  was  proposed  as  the  place,  and  the 
Ming  September  as  the  time  of  meeting. 

Before  the  period  at  which  these  commissioners 
lere  to  assemble  had  arrived,  the  idea  was  carried 
f  those  who  saw  and  deplored  the  complicated 
dttnities  which  flowed  from  the  inefficacy  of  the 
teeral  government,  much  further  than  was 
rowed  by  the  resolution  of  Virginia.  ^^  AU 
mgh,"  said  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  pa- 
iots*  of  the  revolution,  in  a  letter  to  general 
ftthmgton  dated  the  16th  of  March  1786,  <^  you 
tire  wisely  retired  from  public  employments,  and 
ihnly  view  from  the  temple  of  fame,  the  various 
tertions  of  that  sovereignty  and  independence 
Kdi  Providence  has  enabled  you  to  be  so  greatly 
id  gloriously  instrumental  in  securing  to  your 
untry,  yet  I  am  persuaded  you  cannot  view  them 
ith  the  eye  of  an  unconcerned  spectator. 

•  Mr.  Jay. 

k2 
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cHAP.n.  **  Experience  has  pointed  out  errors  in  01 
1783  national  government  which  call  for  correction,  ai 
1787.  ^hich  threaten  to  blast  the  fruit  we  expected  fro 
our  tree  of  liberty.  The  convention  proposed  I 
Virginia  may  do  some  good,  and  would  perha] 
do  more,  if  it  comprehended  more  objects..../ 
opinion  begins  to  prevail  that  a  general  conventi< 
for  revising  the  articles  of  confederation  would  I 
expedient.  Whether  the  people  are  yet  ripe  i 
such  a  measure,  or  whether  the  system  propo9 
to  be  attained  by  it  is  only  to  be  expected  fro 
calamity  and  commotion,  is  difficult  to  ascertai 
^*  I  think  we  are  in  a  delicate  situation,  and 
variety  of  considerations  and  circumstances  f^' 
me  uneasiness.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  tal 
measures  for  forming  a  general  convention.  T! 
plan  is  not  matured.  If  it  should  be  well  co 
nected  and  take  effect,  I  am  fervent  in  my  widi 
that  it  may  comport  with  the  line  of  life  you  ha 
marked  out  for  yourself,  to  favour  your  count 
with  your  councils  on  such'an  important  and  sifq 
occasion.  I  suggest  this  merely  as  a  hint  for  cc 
sideration." 

In  the  moment  of  tranquillity,  and  of  real 
imaginary  security,  the  mind  delights  to  retra 
the  intricate  path  by  which  this  point  of  repo 
has  been  attained.  Even  to  him  who  was  not 
actor  in  the  busy  scene,  who  enjoys  the  fruits 
the  labour  without  participating  in  the  toils  or  t 
fears  of  the  patriots  who  have  preceded  him,  t 
sentiments  entertained  by  the  most  enlightened  a 
virtuous  of  America  at  the  eventful  period  whi 
followed  the  restoration  of  peace,  cannot  be  uni 
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terestiog.    ^^Our  affiurs,''  said  the  same  gentle-  chap.ii. 
man  in  a  letter  of  the  27th  of  June,  also  addressed     1733 
to  genend  Washington,  *^  seem  to  lead  to  some    i^^^^ 
crisis,  some  revolution,... something  that  I  cannot 
fbitsee  or  conjecture.     I  am  uneasy  and  appre- 
hensive, more  so  than  during  the  war.    TbeUy  we 
had  t  fixed  object,  and  though  the  means  and 
titne  of  obt^ning  it  were  often  problematical,  yet 
I  did  firmly  believe  that  we  should  ultimately  suc- 
ceed, because  I  did  firmly  believe  that  justice  was 
irith  us.    The  case  is  now  altered.. .we  are  going, 
and  doing  wrong,  and  therefore  I  look  forward  to 
evils  and  calamities,  but  without  being  able  to 
guess  at  the  instrument,  nature,  or  measure  of 
them. 

"  That  we  shall  again  recover,  and  things  again 
go  well,  I  have  no  doubt.  Such  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances would  not,  almost  miraculously,  have 
combined  to  liberate  and  make  us  a  nation,  for 
transient  and  unimportant  purposes.... I  therefore 
believe  we  are  yet  to  become  a  great  and  respec- 
table people.. .but  when  or  how,  only  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  can  discern. 

**  There  doubtless  is  much  reason  to  think  and 
to  say  that  we  are  wofiiUy,  and,  in  many  instances, 
wickedly  misled.  Private  rage  for  property  sup- 
presses public  considerations,  and  personal  rather 
thui  national  interests  have  become  the  great 
objects  of  attention.  Representative  bodies  will 
ever  be  faithful  copies  of  their  originals,  and 
generally  exhibit  a  chequered  assemblage  of  vir- 
tae  and  vice,  of  abilities  and  weakness.  The 
mass  of  men  are  neither  wise  nor  good,  and  the 
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CHAP,  a  virtue  like  the  other  resources  of  a  country,  en 
17$3  only  be  drawn  to  a  point  by  strong  circumstance^ 
1787.  ^^^y  nianaged,  or  strong  governments,  ably  ad 
ministered.  New  governments  have  not  the  ui 
of  habit  and  hereditary  respect,  and  being  goi^ 
erally  the  result  of  preceding  tumult  and  coi^ 
fusion,  do  not  immediately  acquire  stabili^tf 
strength.  Besides,  in  times  of  cottMSotion,  soK 
men  will  gain  confidence  and  importance  who  mc^ 
neither ;  and  who,  like  political  mountebanks,  flt 
less  solicitous  about  the  health  of  the  credidoM 
crowd,  than  about  making  the  most  of  Aeir 
nostrums  and  prescriptions* 

'*  What  I  most  fear  is,  that  the  better  kindoC 
people  (by  which  I  mean  the  people  who  m 
orderly  and  industrious,  who  are  content  with  theii 
situations,  and  not  uneasy  in  their  circumstancMJ 
will  be  led  by  the  insecurity  of  property,  the  lorn 
of  confidence  in  their  rulers,  and  the  want  o 
public  faith  and  rectitude,  to  consider  the  cham 
of  liberty  as  imaginary  and  delusive.  A  state  o 
uncertainty  and  fluctuation  must  disgust  and  alan 
such  men,  and  prepare  their  minds  for  almos 
any  change  that  may  promise  them  quiet  uu 
security.*' 

To  this  interesting  letter,  general  Washingtoi 
made  the  following  reply.  *'  Your  sentiment) 
that  our  affairs  are  drawing  rapidly  to  a  crisifi 
accord  with  my  own.  What  the  event  will  be  i 
also  beyond  the  reach  of  my  foresight.  We  havi 
errors  to.  correct ;  we  have  probably  had  too  goo( 
an  opinion  of  human  nature  in  forming  our  coii< 
federation.     Experience  has  taught  us  that  mei 
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not  idopt  and  carry  into  execution  measures  ckap.  n, 
bdt  calculated  for  their  own  good,  without  1733 
uilervention  of  coercive  power.  I  do  not  i>^f^ 
eive  we  can  exist  long  as  a  nation,  without 
ng  somewhere  a  power  which  will  pervade 
^hole  union  in  as  energetic  a  manner,  as  the 
ntity  of  the  state  governments  extends  over 
lewral  states.  To  be  fearful  of  investing 
ress,  constituted  as  that  body  is,  with  ample 
vides  for  national  purposes,  appears  to  me 
ery  climax  of  popular  absurdity  and  madness. 
d  congress  exert  them  for  the  detriment  of 
)e<^le,  without  injuring  themselves  in  an 
1  or  greater  proportion  ?  are  not  their  inter- 
bseparably  connected  with  those  of  their 
itaents?  by  the  rotation  of  appointment, 
they  not  mingle  frequently  with  the  mass  of 
na  ?  is  it  not  rather  to  be  apprehended,  if 
vere  possessed  of  the  powers  before  described, 
he  individual  members  would  be  induced  to 
hem,  on  many  occasions,  very  timidly  and 
»ciously,  for  fear  of  losing  their  popularity 
bture  election  ?  we  must  take  human  nature 
t  find  it :  perfection  falls  not  to  the  share  of 
ils«  Many  are  of  opinion  that  congress  have 
equently  made  use  of  the  suppliant  humble 
of  requisition  in  applications  to  the  states, 

they  had  a  right  to  assert  their  imperial 
Iff  and  command  obedience.     Be  that  as  it 

requisitions  are  a  perfect  nullity,  where 
en  sovereign,  independent,  disunited  states, 
1  the  habit  of  discussing,  and  refusing  or 
lying  with  them  at  their  option.  Requisitions 
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CHAP.  n.  are  actually  little  better  than  a  jest  and  a  bye  wor 
1783  throughout  the  land.  If  you  tell  the  legislature 
1787»  ^^^y  ^^^^  violated  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  invade 
the  prerogatives  of  the  confederacy,  they  wii 
laugh  in  your  face.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?•« 
Things  cannot  go  on  in  the  same  train  forever 
It  is  much  to  be  feared,  as  you  observe,  that  A 
better  kind  of  people,  being  disgusted  with  thes 
circumstances,  will  have  their  minds  prepared  So 
any  revolution  whatever.  We  are  apt  to  run  Sam 
one  extreme  into  another.  To  anticipate  IM 
prevent  disastrous  contingencies,  would  be  th 
part  of  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

*^  What  astonishing  changes  a  few  years  ifX 
capable  of  producing !  I  am  told  that  even  res* 
pectable  characters  speak  of  a  monarchical  fim 
of  government  without  horror.  From  thinkiofp 
proceeds  speaking,  thence  to  acting  is  often  bati 
single  step.  But  how  irrevocable  and  tremendooti 
what  a  triumph  for  our  enemies  to  verify  tbeii 
predictions!. ..what  a  triumph  for  the  advocate! 
of  despotism  to  find  that  we  are  incapable  ol 
governing  ourselves,  and  that  systems  founded  oi 
the  basis  of  equal  liberty  are  merely  ideal  aai 
falacious !  Would  to  God  that  wise  measure) 
may  be  taken  in  time  to  avert  the  consequencei 
we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend. 

^^  Retired  as  I  am  from  the  world,  I  franU; 
acknowledge  I  cannot  feel  myself  an  unconceme 
spectator.  Yet  having  happily  assisted  in  bringioj 
the  ship  into  port,  and  having  been  fairly  dh 
charged,  it  is  not  my  business  to  embark  agai 
on  a  sea  of  troubles. 
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could  it  be  expected  that  my  sentiments  chap.  h. 
(H13  would  have  much  weight  on  the  minds     xtbsT 
mntrymen....They  have  been  neglected^    i/^^^ 
iven  as  a  last  legacy  in  the  most  solemn 
••I  had  then  perhaps  some  claims  to 
ttcntion....!  consider  myself  as  having 
•resent. '* 

mvention  at  Annapolis  was  attended  by  The  conves. 
icmers  from  only  five  states.^  Having  a^'^hs, 
1  Mr.  Dickinson  their  chairman,  they 
i  to  discuss  the  objects  for  which  they 
med.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  powers 
ire  ample  than  had  been  confided  to  them 
{ requisite  to  enable  them  to  effect  th^ 

purposes  which  they  contemplated. 
jS  reason,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of 
number  of  states  which  were  represented^ 
:ntion  determined  to  rise  without  coming 
:cific  resolutions  on  the  particular  subject 
d  been  referred  to  them.  Previous  to 
ournment  however,   they  agreed  on  a 

be  made  to  their  respective  states,  in 
0  represented  the  necessity  of  extending 
cm  of  the  federal  system  to  all  its  defects, 
lich  they  recommended  that  deputies  for 
ose  be  appointed  by  the  several  legisla* 
meet  in  convention  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
m  the  second  day  of  the  ensuing  May. 
masons  for  preferring  a  convention  to  a 
A  of  this  subject  in  congress  were  stated 


rk,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maiyr 
rginia. 

o 
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cHAP.ir.  to  be,  "  that  in  the  latter  body,  it  might  be  too 
1783  much  interrupted  by  the  ordinary  business  before 
17^87.  them,  and  would,  besides,  be  deprived  of  the  valu- 
able counsels  of  sundry  individuals  who  were  dis- 
qualified by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  particulir 
states,  or  restrained  by  peculiar  circumstances 
from  a  seat  in  that  assembly." 

A  copy  of  this  report  was  transmitted  to  congiess 

in  a  letter  from  the  chairman,  stating  the  inef- 

ciency  of  the  federal  government,  and  necessity  of 

devising  such  further  provisions  as  would  render  it 

adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  union. 

^iiSnu*         ^"  receiving  this  report,  the  legislature  of  Vir- 

iS^t'rtl^eof  ginia  passed  an  act  for  the  appointment  of  deputies 

mt"s  It      to  meet  such  as  might  be  appointed  by  other  states ; 

for  the  pur.  (q  asscmblc  in  convention  at  Philadelphia,  at  the 

|)oseofrevu  *  ' 

fidfrJi''  .  time  and  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  recom- 
systcni.      mendation  from  the  convention  which  had  met  at 
Annapolis. 

In  communicating  to  general  Washington  die 
measure  which  had  been  adopted  in  Virginia,  its 
principal  advocate^  thus  intimated  the  intention 
of  aiding  it  by  the  influence  and  character  of  the 
chief  of  the  revolution.  **  It  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  give  this  subject  a  very  solemn  dress, 
and  all  the  weight  which  could  be  derived  from 
a  single  state.  This  idea  will  also  be  pursued  in 
the  selection  of  characters  to  represent  Virginia 
in  the  federal  convention.  You  will  infer  our 
earnestness  on  this  point,  from  the  liberty  which 
will  be  used  of  placing  your  name  at  the  head  of 

*  JMr.  Madison. 
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,    How  far  this  liberty  may  correspond  with  chap.  h. 
kas  by  which  you  ought  to  be  governed,     1733 
e  best  decided  where  it  must  ultimately  be    j^^^^ 
d.    la  erery  event  it  will  assist  powerfully 
rkiag  the  zeal  of  our  legislature,  and  its 
n  of  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion." 
Ithough"  said  the  general  in  reply,  *^I  have 
pablic  adieu  to  the  public  walks  of  life,  and 
eaolved  never  more  to  tread  that  theatre; 
'  upon  an  occasion  so  interesting  to  the  well 
oi  the  confederacy,  it  had  been  the  wish  of 
lembly  that  I  should  be  an  associate  in  the 
m  of  revising  the  federal  system,  I  should 
I  sense  of  the  obligation  I  am  under  for 
Mi  proofs  of  confidence  in  me,  more  than 
nj  opinion  I  could  entertain  of  my  useful- 
have  obeyed  its  call ;  but  it  is  now  out  of 
»wer  to  do  this  with  any  degree  of  con- 
y...the  cause  I  will  mention, 
presume  you  heard  sir,   that  I  was  first 
ted,  and  have  since  been  rechosen  president 
society  of  the  Cincinnati;  and  you  may 
mderstood  also,  that  the  triennial  general 
g  of  this  body  is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
it  monday  in  May  next.     Some  particular 
%  cbmbining   with   the  peculiar   situation 
private  concerns,  the  necessity  of  paying 
3n  to  them,   a   wish  for  retirement  and 
ion  from  public  cares,  and  rheumatic  pains 
I  begin  to  feel  very  sensibly,  induced  me 
3ist  ultimo,  to  address  a  circular  letter  to 
ate  society,  informing  them  of  my  intention 
be  at  the  next  meeting,  and  of  my  desire 

o2 
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CHAP.  IT.  not  to  be  rechoseti  president.     The  vice 
jy^^  is  also  informed  of  this,  that  the  business  of  die 
irsr.   society  may  not  be  impeded  by  my  absence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived that  I  could  not  appear  at  the  same  time 
and  place  on  any  other  occasion,  without  giving 
offence  to  a  very  respectable  and  deserving  part  of 
the  community.  •  .the  late  officers  of  the  AmericHi 
army.*' 
c  w:ishing.     Notwithstanding  this  letter,  the  name  of  gentnl 
11^ ^t^  Washington  was  not  withdrawn*  and  he  was  uniifi* 
inously  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention.    On 
receiving  private  information  of  this  appointment^ 
he  addressed  a  second  letter  to  his  confidentill 
friend,  in  which  he  detailed  more  at  large,  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  decline  a  service, 
the  importance  of  which  he  felt  sensibly,  and 
LhN^/      which  he  would  willingly  have  undertaken  Wt 
for  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  were  statedi 
His  name  however,  was  continued  in  the  ap* 
pointment.     The  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  in  the 
north  rendered  this  the  more  necessary,  and  it 
was  thus  explained  by  his  correspondent.    "I 
have  considered  well  the  circumstances  which  it 
(your  letter)  confidentially  discloses,  as  well  as 
those  contained  in  your  preceding  favour.     The 
difficulties  which  they  oppose  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  appointment  in  which  you  are  included,  can 
as  little  be  denied,  as  they  can  fail  to  be  regretted. 
But  I  still  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  postute 
of  our  affairs,  if  it  should  continue,  would  prevent 
any  criticism  on  the  situation  which  the  contem* 
porary  meeting^  would  place  you  in;  and  wish 
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duu  at  least  a  door  could  be  kept  open  for  your  chap.  u. 
acoeptince  hereafter,  in  case  the  gathering  clouds  ^Trss^ 
ilKNiki  become  so  dark  and  menacing  as  to  super-  |^^^ 
xde  every  consideration  but  that  of  our  national 
mtence  or  safety.  A  suspense  of  your  ultimate 
Idennination  would  be  nowise  inconvenient  in  a 
mblic  view,  as  the  executive  are  authorized  to 
Ul  vacancies,  and  can  fill  them  at  any  time ;  and 
A  my  event,  three  out  of  seven  deputies  arc 
(Qthoriaed  to  represent  the  state.  How  far  it 
Bqf  be  admissible  in  another  view,  will  depend 
IMhips  in  some  measure  on  the  chance  of  your 
bdly  undertaking  the  service,  but  principally  on 
Ik  correspondence  which  is  now  passing  on  the 
ibject,  between  yourself  and  the  governor.'' 
The  governor  of  Virginia,^  who  was  himself 
iho  elected  to  the  convention,  transmitted  to 
[isaeral  Washington  the  act,  and  the  vote  of  the 
Mcmbly  in  the  following  letter.  * '  By  the  enclosed 
ict  you  will  readily  discover  that  the  assembly 
ve  alarmed  at  the  storms  which  threaten  the 
United  States.  What  our  enemies  have  foretold 
cems  to  be  hastening  to  its  accomplishment,  and 
mot  be  frustrated  but  by  an  instantaneous, 
^ous,  and  steady  union  among  the  friends  of 
he  federal  government.  To  you  I  need  not  press 
tu*  present  dangers.  The  inefficiency  of  congress 
^  have  often  felt  in  your  official  character  ;  the 
increasing  languor  of  our  associated  republics 
^OQ  hourly  see ;  and  a  dissolution  would  be,  I 
UK>w,to  you,  a  source  of  the  deepest  mortification. 

*  ]Mr.  Randolph* 
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CHAP.  II.  <«  I  freely  then  entreat  you  to  accept  the  umi 
1783  mous  appointment  of  the  general  assembly 
1787.  ^^^  convention  at  Philadelphia.  For  the  gloon 
prospect  still  admits  one  ray  of  hope,  that  tho; 
who  began,  carried  on,  and  consummated  tl 
revolution,  can  yet  rescue  America  from  A 
impending  ru  in." 

/'  Sensible  as  I  am,"  said  the  general  in  rcpif 
*^  of  the  honour  conferred  on  me  by  the  genen 
assembly  of  this  commonwealth,  in  appoiatiiij 
me  one  of  the  deputies  to  a  convention  propoaei 
to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ia  Ma; 
next,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  federal  cod 
stitution ;  and  desirous  as  I  am  on  all  occasioa 
of  testifying  a  ready  obedience  to  the  calls  of  m] 
country.. .yet  sir,  there  exist  at  this  moment 
circumstances  which  I  am  persuaded  will  reiide 
this  fresh  instance  of  confidence  incompatible  wit! 
other  measures  which  I  had  previously  adopted 
and  from  which  seeing  little  prospect  of  diseo 
gaging  myself,  it  would  be  disingenuous  not  t 
express  a  wish  that  some  other  character,  oi 
whom  greater  reliance  can  be  had,  may  be  substi 
tuted  in  my  place,  the  probability  of  my  nofl 
attendance  being  too  great  to  continue  my  ap 
pointment.  r 

'^As  no  mind  can  be  more  deeply  impresse 
than  mine  is  with  the  critical  situation  of  ov 
affairs,  resulting  in  a  great  measure  from  tli 
want  of  efficient  powers  in  the  federal  head,  an 
due  respect  to  its  ordinances,  so  consequent] 
those  who  do  engage  in  the  important  business  < 
removing  these   defects,  will  carry  with  thci 
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good  wish  of  mine,  which  the  best  dis-  crap.h. 
ma  towards  their  obtainment  can  bestow."      irss 
rilling  to  relinquish  the  advantages  which     1^7, 
stature  had  expected  to  derive  from  ex- 
\g  the  name  of  Washington  at  the  head  of 
irginia  delegation,   the  executive  of  that 
efiised  to  consider  him  as  having  declined 
ipointment.     That  his  judgment  had   not 
etely  decided  on  the  course  which  duty  and 
tism  required  him  to  pursue;   that  in  a 
on  which  probably  depended  the  union  of 
Mes,   and  the  happiness  of  America,   he 
d  liimself  reluctantly  to  the  anxious  wishes 
countrymen ;  were  too  apparent  not  to  leave 
t  that  events  might  yet  determine  him  to 
m  to  their  desires.     He  was  therefore  em- 
ally  requested  not  to  decide  absolutely,  and 
nformed  that  as  no  inconvenience  would 
from  not  appointing  a  successor,  the  option 
mplying  with  the   earnest  solicitations   of 
who  considered  the  effort  about  to  be  made 
;  last  hope  of  the  union,  would  as  long  as 
lie  be  permitted  to  remain  with  him.    In  the 
time,  those  who  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  proposed  convention  much  good  might 
,  continued  to  urge  him  with  delicacy  but 
earnestness,  not  to  withhold,  on  this  great 
irticular  occasion,  those  inestimable  services 
I  the  confidence  so  justly  reposed  by  the 
c  in  his  talents  and  character,  enabled  him 
to  render. 

hus    circumstanced,    general    Washington 
led  deliberately  in  his  o\vn  mind  the  argu- 
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CHAP.  n.  ments  for  and  against  accepting  the  appointmei 

ifss    which  was  so  seriously  pressed  upon  him.     Th 

17B7.   ^^^  proposed  convention  was,   in  any  point  < 

view  in  which  it  could  be  placed,  an  object  of  tl 

first  magnitude,  appeared  to  him  to  be  undeniaUi 

It  was  apparent  that  the  actual  government  couJ 

not  exist  much  longer  without  additional  meaoi 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  meet  the  solea 

question  whether  it  ought  to  be  supported  c 

annihilated.  Those  who  embraced  the  former  p«] 

of  the  proposition,  must  contemplate  the  conveii 

tion  as  the  only  remaining  experiment  from  whid 

the  federal  government  could  derive  powers  sufi* 

ciently  ample  for  its  preservation.     Those  wIk 

embraced  the  latter,  who  thought  that  on  a  full 

and  dispassionate  revision  of  the  system,  its  cofr 

tinuance   would  be-  adjudged   impracticable  oc 

unwise,  could  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  their 

opinion  would  derive  great  additional  weight  froflt 

the   sanction  of  so  respectable  a  body  as  thit 

which  was  about  to  assemble  :  and  that  in  suck 

an  event,   it  was  greatly  desirable,    and  would 

afford  some  security  against  civil  discord,  to  piit 

the  public  in  possession  of  a  plan  prepared  ao4 

digested    by  such   high   authority.      ^*  I  moit 

candidly  confess,"  he  added,  in  a  letter  to  colonel 

Humphries,  a  gentleman  of  whose  judgment  9f4 

friendship  he  entertained  a  high  opinion,  ^'  as  wc 

could  not  remain  quiet  more  than  three  or  four 

years  in  time  of  peace,  under  the  constitutions  of 

our  own  choosing,  which  were  believed  in  many 

.   states  to  have  been  formed  with  deliberation  and 

wisdom,  I  see  little  prospect  either  of  our  agreeing 
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on  any  other,  or  that  we  should  remain  long  chap.h. 
satisfied  under  it,  if  we  could.    Yet  I  would  wish     1733 
aoj  thing  and  every  thing  essayed  to  prevent  the    i^j^ 
effusion  of  blood,  and  to  avert  the  humiliating 
md  contemptible  figure  we  are  about  to  make  in 
the  annals  of  mankind !" 

No  person  gave  to  the  object  more  importance, 
md  no  one  desired  more  ardently  that  the  ex« 
periment  might  be  completely  successful  than 
himself.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  believe  that  its  ^ 
iQCcess  would  not  be  promoted  by  his  support. 
But  the  objections  to  his  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  its  advocates  were  entitled  to  the  most  serious 
consideration.  In  addition  to  that  which  grew  out 
of  his  connexion  with  the  Cincinnati,  and  to  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  could  permit  himself  to 
be  drawn  on  any  occasion  into  a  political  station, 
there  were  others  which  could  not  be  disregarded. 
By  many,  a  convention  not  originating  in  a  recom- 
nendation  of  congress,  was  deemed  an  illegiti« 
mate  meeting ;  and  as  the  New  England  states  had 
Defected  the  invitation  to  appear  by  their  repre^ 
scntatives  at  Annapolis,  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  they  might  be  equally  inattentive  to 
the  request  now  made  them  to  assemble  at  Phila- 
delphia. To  appear  in  a  public  character,  for  a 
purpose  not  generally  deemed  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, would  not  only  be  unpleasant  to  himself, 
but  might  diminish  his  capacity  to  be  useful  on 
occasions  which  subsequent  events  might  produce. 
*<If  >'  said  he  in  a  private  letter  to  a  military  friend, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  his  family,  ^^  this  second 
attempt  to  convene  the  states  for  the  purposes 

VOL.   v.  p 
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cBAF.  II.  proposed  by  the  report  of  the  partial  represc 
1763  tion  at  Annapolis  in  iSeptember,  should  also  pi 
178f«  abortive,  it  may  be  considered  as  unequiv 
evidence  that  the  states  are  not  likely  to  agre 
any  general  measure  which  is  to  pervade 
union,  and  of  course,  that  there  is  an  end  of 
federal  government.  The  states  which  make 
last  dying  essay  to  avoid  this  misfortune  w 
be  mortified  at  the  issue,  and  their  deputies  W( 
return  home  chagrined  at  their  ill  success 
disappointment.  This  would  be  a  disagree 
circumstance  to  any  one  of  them,  but  more 
ticularly  to  a  person  in  my  situation."  His  le 
of  consultation  therefore,  with  a  few  confide: 
friends,  also  requested  information  respec 
those  points  on  which  his  own  judgment  n 
ultimately  be  formed.  He  was  particularly 
sirous  of  knowing  how  the  proposition  mad 
Virginia  was  received  in  tl^e  other  states,  and  i 
measures  were  taken  to  contravene,  or  to  gi 
effect.  With  the  utmost  solicitude  too  he  inqv 
how  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  would  rec 
his  appearance  in  convention,  after  declinin 
be  rechosen  the  president  of  that  society. 

By  the  enlightened  friends  of  the  union  ar 
republican  government,  the  convention  was 
erally  regarded  as  a  measure  which  afforded 
best  chance  for  preserving  liberty  and  inti 
peace.  And  those  whose  hopes  predomir 
over  their  fears,  were  anxious  to  increase 
probability  of  deriving  from  it  every  practic 
good,  by  retaining  on  the  list  of  its  memi 
the  most  conspicuous  name  of  which  Am< 
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could  boast.     But  this  opinion  was  not  universal,  chap.  u. 
Among  those  who  felt  the  importance  of  the  crisis,     1733^ 
and  who  earnestly  wished  that  a  free  government,    ^^^ 
competent  to  the  preservation  of  the  union,  might 
be  established,  there  were  some  who  despaired  of 
a  fiivourable  issue  to  the  attempt,  and  who  were 
therefore  anxious  to  rescue  their  general  from  the 
increased  mortification   which  would   attend   its 
failure,  should  he   be  personally  engaged  in   it. 
Tbey  believed  that  all  the  states  would  not  be 
represented  in  the  convention.     In  a  letter  of  the 
SOth  of  January  1787,  colonel  Humphries,  who 
Tras  himself  under  this  impression,  thus  accounts 
lor  the  omission  of  the  federal  men  in  the  assembly 
of  Connecticut,  to  press  the  appointment  of  de- 
puties.    ^*  The   reason,"  he  said,  ''was  a  con* 
TictioQ  that  the   persons   who  could  be  elected 
were  some  of  the  most  anti- federal  men  in  the 
atate^  who  believed,  or  acted  as  if  they  believed, 
that    the  powers  of   congress  were  already  too 
unlimited,  and  who  would  wish,  apparently,  to 
see  the  union'  dissolved.     These  demagogues," 
coutinued  the  letter,  really  affect  to  persuade  the 
people  (to  use  their  own  phraseology)  that  they  are 
only  in  danger  of  having  their  liberties  stolen  away 
by  an  artful  designing  aristocracy.  But  should  the 
convention  be  formed  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices,  and  should  the  members  be  unanimous 
in  recommending,  in  the  most  forcible,  the  most 
glowing,    and   the   most   pathetic    terms   which 
language  can  afford,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
salvation   of  the  country,    congress  should   be 
ein±h^  ^th  more  ample  powers,  the  states"  he 

p  2 
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CHAP.  It  thought  '^  would  not  all  comply  with  the  recon** 
1783  mendation.  They  have  a  mortal  reluctance  to 
1787.  divest  themselves  of  the  smallest  attribute  of  inde- 
pendent separate  sovereignties."  After  assigning 
many  reasons  against  accepting  the  appointment^ 
this  gentleman  added  :  ^^  the  result  of  the  conven* 
tion  may  not  perhaps  be  so  important  as  is  ex- 
pected, in  which  case  your  character  would  be 
materially  affected.  Other  people  can  work  np 
the  present  scene.  I  know  your  personal  influence 
and  character  is  justly  considered  the  last  stake 
which  America  has  to  play.  Should  you  not 
reserve  yourself  for  the  united  call  of  a  continent 
entire  ? 

^'  If  you  should  attend  on  this  convention,  and 
concur  in  recommending  measures  which  should 
be  generally  adopted,  but  opposed  in  some  parts 
of  the  union,  it  would  doubtless  be  understood 
that  you  had  in  a  degree  pledged  yourself  ftr 
their  execution.  This  would  at  once  sweep  j^ 
back  inevitably  into  the  tide  of  public  affairs.'' 

The   same  opinion  was  also  intimated  byan^ 
other  military  friend  who  had  always  possessed  t 
large  portion  of  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
general.     After  stating  the  various  and  contradio 
tory  plans  of  government  which  were  suggested 
by  the  schemers  of  the  day,  he  added ;  ^'you  will 
see  by  this  sketch,  my  dear  sir,  how  various  are 
the  opinions  of  men,  and  how  difficult  it  will  be  to 
bring  them  to  concur  in  any  effective  government* 
I  am  persuaded,  if  you  were  determined  to  attend 
the  convention,  and  it  should  be  generally  knowOf 
it  would  induce  the  eastern  states  to  send  delegate^ 
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I  should  therefore  be  much  obliged  for  in-  chap.  n. 
ition  of  your  decision  on  this  subject.     At    irs^ 
imc  time,  the  principles  of  the  purest  and    j^^^ 
respectful  friendship  induce  me  to  say,  that 
ftr  strongly  I  wish  for  measures  which  would 

0  national  happiness  and  glory,  yet  I  do  not 
jrou  to  be  concerned  in  any  political  opera- 
t  of  which  there  are  such  various  opinions, 
e  may  indeed  arise  some  solemn  occasion,  in 
i  yoa  may  conceive  it  to  be  your  duty  again 
ert  your  utmost  talents  to  promote  the  hap- 

1  of  your  country.  But  this  occasion  must 
'm  unequivocal  nature,  in  which  the  enlight* 
and  virtuous  citizens  should  generally  con- 

hSlc  the  confidential  friends  of  general  Wash- 
n,  who  were  also  the  advocates  of  a  popular 
nment,  endowed  with  sufficient  energies  to 
pable  of  practical  good,  were  thus  in  some 
ure  divided  on  the  part  which  it  behoved 
:o  act,  there  was  much  reason  to  fear  that  a 
epresentation  of  the  states  would  not  be  6b- 
i.  Among  those  who  were  disinclined  to  a 
mtion,  were  persons  who  were  actuated  by 
ent,  and  even  by  opposite  motives.  There 
probably  some  who  believed  that  a  higher 
I*  government  than*  was  compatible  with  the 
ons  generally  prevailing  among  the  friends 
kr,  of  real  liberty,  and  of  national  character, 

lu8  sentiment  was  far  from  being  avowed  by  any  coi^ 
ident  of  general  Washington,  but  is  stated  in  the  pri- 
otters  to  himy  to  have  been  taken  up  by  some* 
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CHAP.  II.  was  essential  to  the  public  safety.  They  beliew 
1783  that  men  would  only  be  conducted  to  that  poia 
1787.  through  the  road  of  misery  into  which  their  follie 
would  lead  them,  and  that  ^'  times  must  be  wort 
before  they  could  be  better."  There  were  man] 
who  had  sketched  in  their  own  minds  a  plan  o 
government  strongly  resembling  that  which  hai 
been  actually  adopted,  but  who  despaired  of  seeiof 
so  rational  a  system  accepted,  or  even  reconw 
mended;  ^^  some  gentlemen,"  said  the  cbrref* 
pondent  last  mentioned,  '^  are  apprehensive  tbAt 
convention  of  the  nature  proposed  to  meet  in  Mi| 
next,  might  devise  some  expedient  to  brace  8| 
the  present  defective  confederation,  so  as  just  to 
serve  to  keep  us  together,  while  it  would  prevent 
those  exertions  for  a  national  character  which  an 
essential  to  our  happiness :  that  in  this  point  d 
view  it  might  be  attended  with  the  bad  effect  d 
assisting  us  to  creep  on  in  our  present  miserable 
condition,  without  a  hope  of  a  generous  consd* 
tution,  that  should,  at  the  same  time,  shield  ui 
from  the  effects  of  faction,  and  of  despotism."* 
There  were  many  who  discountenanced  the  coD» 
vention,  because  the  mode  of  calling  it  was  deemed 
irregular,  and  some  objected  to  it,  because  it  wti 
not  so  constituted  as  to  give  authority  to  the  plan 
which  should  be  devised.  But  the  great  mass  o( 
opposition  originated  in  a  devotion  to  state  sove* 

*  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  letter,  this  gentleiD«B 
draws  the  outlines  of  a  constitution  such  as  he  would  wish* 
It  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  which  was  recommeDdei 
by  the  convention. 
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jcif^tjt  and  in  hostility  to  any  considerable  aug«  chap.u. 
mentation  of  federal  authority.  1733 

Tlie  ultimate   decision   of  the   states  on  this    17^7, 
interesting  proposition  seems  to   have  been  in 
some  d^ree  influenced  by  the  commotions  which 
about  that  time  agitated  all  New  England^  and 
particulariy  Massachussetts.* 

Those  causes  of  discontent  which  have  been  inomctiM 

inMana- 

stated  tohave  existed  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  chB*ett». 
in  every  part  of  the  union,  were  no  where  more 
operative  than  in  New  England.     The  great  ex* 
ergons  which  had  been  made   by  those  states  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  had  accumulated  a  mass 
€)€  debt,  the  ta^es  for  the  payment  of  which  were 
the  more  burdensome,  because  their  fisheries  had 
become  unproductive.     This  important  branch  of 
izidustry,    which,    before  the  revolution,  had   in 
some  measure  compensated  for  the  want  of  those 
rich  staples  that  were  possessed  by  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies,  had  been  unavoidably  neglected 
during  the  struggle  for  independence :  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  that  independence,  had  not  only 
been  deprived  of  the  encouragements  under  which 
it  had  flourished,  but  its  produce  was  excluded 
from  markets  which  had  formerly  been  open  to  it. 
The  restlessness  produced  by  the  uneasy  situ- 
ation of  individuals,  connected  with  lax  notions 
concerning  public  and  private  faith,  and  erroneous 


*  This  spirit  broke  out  also  with  great  violence  in  New 
Hampshire  ;  but  it  was  crushed  by  the  instant  and  vigorous 
exertions  of  general  Sullivan  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
cxectttiTe  of  that  state. 
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CHAP.  u.  opinions  which  confound  liberty  with  an  exenp 

1783    tion  from  legal  control,  produced  a  state  of  thing! 

1787.  ^hich  alarmed  all  reflecting  men,  and  demon 
strated  to  many  the  indispensable  necessity  € 
clothing  government  with  powers  sufficiently  am 
pie  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  peaceaU 
and  quiet,  from  the  invasions  of  the  licentioas  an( 
turbulent  part  of  the  community. 

This  disorderly  spirit  was  cherished  by  unli 
censed  conventions,  which,  after  voting  their  om 
constitutionality,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Ac 
people,  arrayed  themselves  against  the  legislature 
and  detailed  at  great  length  the  grievances  Iq 
which  they  alleged  themselves  to  be  oppressed 
Its  hostility  was  principally  directed  against,  tb 
compensation  promised  to  the  officers  of  the  army 
against  taxes,  and  against  the  administration  € 
justice :  and  the  circulation  of  a  depreciated  CO 
rency  was  required,  as  a  relief  from  the  pressor 
of  public  and  private  burdens  which  had  beconf 
it  was  alleged,  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Agaiffi 
lawyers  and  courts,  the  strongest  resentmenl 
were  manifested ;  and  to  such  a  dangerous  extei 
were  these  dispositions  indulged,  that,  in  man 
instances,  tumultuous  assemblages  of  peopi 
arrested  the  course  of  law,  and  restrained  tt 
judges*  from  proceeding  in  the  execution  of  the 

♦  These  tnobs  were  generally  successful.  One  onlyi 
stance  of  their  failure  is  stated  in  the  papers  which  the  auth 
has  perused*  Colonel  Cobb,  who  had  been  in  the  family 
general  Washington  during  the  war,  had  been  appointed 
Massachussetts  a  major  general  of  the  militia,  and  judge 
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duty.    The  ordinary  recourse  to  the  power  of  the  chap.  h. 
counQrwas  found  an  insufficient  security,  and  the     1733^ 
appeals  made  to  reason  were  attended  with  no    ^^^^ 
beneficial  effect.    The  forbearance  of  the  govern- 
ment  was  attributed  to  timidity  rather  than  to 
moderation,  and  the  spirit  of  insurrection  appeared 
to  be  organized  into  a  regular  system  for  the  sup- 
pression of  courts. 

In  the  bosom  of  Washington,  these  tumults 
excited  attention  and  alarm.  *^  For  God's  sake 
idlme,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to  colonel  Humphries, 
"what  is  the  cause  of  all  these  commotions  ?  do 
thejr  jMroceed  from  licentiousness,  British  influence 
disseminated  by  the  tories,  or  real  grievances 
yhich  admit  of  redress  ?  if  the  latter,  why  was 
edress  delayed  until  the  public  mind  had  become 
0  much  agitated  ?  if  the  former,  why  are  not  the 
owers  of  government  tried  at  once  ?  it  is  as  well 
)  be  without,  as  not  to  exercise  them.  Commo- 
bos  of  this  sort,  like  snow  balls,  gather  strength 
s  Uiey  roll,  if  there  is  no  opposition  in  the  way 
0 divide  and  crumble  them." 

"As  to  your  question  my  dear  general,''  said 
donel  Humphries  in  reply,  **  respecting  the 
ause  and  origin  of  these  commotions,  I  hardly 
nd  myself  in  condition  to  give  a  certain  answer. 
F  from  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to 

«»  of  their  courts.  He  declared  "  that  he  would  die  as  a 
;cQend  or  sit  as  a  judge,"  and  in  execution  of  this  declaration, 
e  appeared  on  the  day  of  session,  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
td  men.  The  mob  were  more  numerous,  but  did  not 
hoMe  to  resort  to  violence. 
VOL.   V.  Q  *.. 
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CHAP.  II.  obtaiiii  I  might  be  authorized  to  hazard  aa 
1783  opinion,  I  should  attribute  them  to  all  the  three 
1787.  <^us^s  which  you  have  suggested.  In  Mas^ft- 
chussetts  particularly,  I  believe  there  are  a  few 
real  grievances ;  and  also  some  wicked  agents tr 
emissaries  who  have  been  busy  in  magnifying  tlie 
positive  evils,  and  fomenting  causeless  jealoosiet 
and  disturbances.  But  it  rather  appears  to  mC| 
that  there  is  a  licentious  spirit  prevailing  among 
many  of  the  people ;  a  levelling  principle ;  a  dabt 
of*  change ;  and  a  wish  to  annihilate  all  debto 
public  and  private.''  ^^  It  is  indeed  a  fact,"  said 
general  Knox  after  returning  from  a  visit  to  tbc 
eastern  country,  **  that  high  taxes  are  the  osten* 
sible  cause  of  the  commotion,  but  that  they  tfC 
the  real  cause  is  as  far  remote  from  truth,  tf 
light  is  from  darkness.  The  people  who  are  the 
insurgents  have  never  paid  any,  or  but  very  litde 
taxes.  But  they  see  the  weakness  of  government 
They  feel  at  once  their  own  poverty  compared 
with  the  opulent,  and  their  own  force ;  and  they 
are  determined  to  make  use  of  the  latter  in  order 
to  remedy  the  former.  Their  creed  is,  that 
the  property  of  the  United  States  has  been  pro* 
tected  from  confiscation  by  the  joint  exertions  of 
all,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  common  to  alL 
And  he  that  attempts  opposition  to  this  creed  is 
an  enemy  to  equity  and  justice,  and  ought  to  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  force  of  this  party  throughout  New  Englapd 
was  computed  by  general  Knox  at  twelve  or  Qfteea 
thousand  men.  **They  were  chiefly,"  he  said,  **of 
the  young  and  active  part  of  the  eommunity^  who 
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were  more  easily  collected  than  kept  together,  chap.  n. 
Desperate  and  unprincipled,  they  would  probably  ~7m" 
commit  overt  acts  of  treason  which  would  compel   |^^^^ 
them,  for  their  own  safety,  to  embody  and  submit 
to  discipline.    Thus  would  there  be  a  formidable 
rebellion  against  reason,  the  principle  of  all  gov* 
cmment,  and  the  very  name  of  liberty.     This 
dreadful  situation,"   he  added,    **  has  alarmed 
every  man  of  principle  and  property  in  New 
JEngland.    They  start  as  from  a  dream,  and  ask... 
what  has  been  the  cause  of  our  delusion  i  what 
is  to  afford  us  security  against  the  violence  of 
lawless  men?  our  government  must  be  braced, 
changed,  or  altered,  to  secure  our  lives  and  our 
property.    We  imagined  that  the  mildness  of  the 
government,  and  the  virtue  of  the  people  were  so 
correspondent,  that  we  were  not  as  other  nations, 
requiring  brutal  force  to  support  the  laws.  But  we 
find  that  we  are  men,  actual  men,  possessing  all 
the  turbulent  passions  belonging  to  that  animal ; 
and  that  we  must  have  a  government  proper  and 
adequate  for  him.  Men  of  reflection  and  principle 
are  determined  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  govern* 
incnt  which  shall  have  the  power  to  protect  them 
in  their  lawful  pursuits,  and  which  will  be  efficient 
in  cases  of  internal  commotions,  or  foreign  inva« 
sions.    They  mean  that  liberty  shall  be  the  basis, 
a  liberty  resulting  from  the  equal  and  firm  admin- 
istration of  the  laws.^' 

Deeply  affected  by  these  commotions,  general 
Washington  continued  his  anxious  inquiries  res» 
pecUng  the  course  they  threatened  to  take.  ^'  I 
feel  my  dear  general  Knox,"  said  he  in  answer 

^2 
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^HAP.n.  to  the  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts 
1783  ^re  taken,  infinitely  more  than  I  can  express  to 
ITST.  y^">  ^^^  ^^^  disorders  which  have  arisen  in  these 
states.  Good  God !  who  besides  a  tory  could 
have  foreseen,  or  a  Briton  have  predicted  them? 
I  do  assure  you  that  even  at  this  moment,  whoi 
I  reflect  upon  the  present  aspect  of  our  affairs,  it 
seems  to  me  like  the  visions  of  a  dream.  Mf 
mind  can  scarcely  realize  it  as  a  thing  in  actual 
existence  :..«so  strange,  so  wonderful  does  it 
appear  to  me.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  matterSf 
we  are  too  slow.  When  this  spirit  first  dawned* 
it  might  probably  have  been  easily  checked ;  but 
it  is  scarcely  within  the  reach  of  human  ken,  A 
this  moment,  to  say  when,  where,  or.  how  it 
will  terminate.  There  are  combustibles  in  evcfy 
state,  to  which  a  spark  might  set  fire. 

**In  bewailing,  which  I  have  often  done  with  the 
keenest  sorrow,  the  death  of  our  much  lamented 
friend  general  Greene,*  I  have  accompanied  my 
regrets  of  late  with  a  query,  whether  he  would 
not  have  preferred  such  an  exit  to  the  scenes 
which  it  is  more  than  probable,  many  of  his  com* 
patriots  may  live  to  bemoan  '' 

Ostensibly  on  account  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  frontiers,  but  really,  it  would  seemi 
with  a  view  to  the  situation  of  Massachussetts, 
congress  had  agreed  to  augment  the  military 
establishment  to  a  legionary  corps  of  two  thou- 
sand and  forty  me;i  and  had  detached  the  secretary 
of  war,  general  Knox,  to  the  eastward,  withdirec* 

*  This  valuable  officer  died  in  Georgia  in  the  year  1786* 
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to  concert  measures  with  the  government  chap.  u. 
)  state  for  the  safety  of  the  arsenal  at  Spring-     1733 

So  inauspicious  was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  i^sr.* 
Tears  were  seriously  entertained  that  the 
of  civil  discord,  about  to  be  lighted  up  in 
ichussetts,  would  communicate  its  flame 
New  England,  and  perhaps  spread  the  con- 
tion  throughout  the  union.  Colonel  Lee,  a 
y  respectable  member  of  congress,  who  had 
nhed  a  distinguished  part  in  the  war  of  the 
Qtion,  drew  the  following  picture  of  the 
ition  of  the  eastern  countrv  at  that  time, 
nend  Knox  has  just  returned,  and  his  report, 
ided  on  his  own  knowledge,  is  replete  with 
icholy  information.  A  majority  of  the  people 
issachussetts  are  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
.  Some  of  the  leaders  avow  the  subversion 
;o  be  their  object,  together  with  the  abolition 
bts,  the  division  of  property,  and  a  reunion 
Grreat  Britain.     In  all  the  eastern  states,  the 

temper  prevails  more  or  less,  and  will 
Dly  break  forth  whenever  the  opportune 
mt  may  arrive.  The  malcontents  are  in  close 
:xion  with  Vermont,  and  that  district,  it  is 
red,  is  in  negotiation  with  the  government 
Dada.  In  one  word,  my  dear  general,  we  are 
dire  apprehension  that  a  beginning  of  anarchy 
all  its  calamities  is  made,  and  we  have  no 
B  to  stop  the  dreadful  work.  Knowing  your 
iinded  influence,  and  believing  that  your 
lance  among  the  seditious  might  bring  them 
to  peace  and  reconciliation,  individuals  sug- 
the  propriety  of  an  invitation  to  you  from 
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eHAP.  II.  congress  to  pay  us  a  visit.  This  is  only  a  surmis 

1783    &nd  I  take  the  liberty  to  mention  it  to  you^  ths 

1787.    ^ould  the  conjuncture  of  affairs  induce  congre 

to  make  this  request,  you  may  have  some  previo 

time  for  reflection  on  it.** 

*^  The  picture  which  you  have  exhibited| 
replied  the  general,  ^^and  the  accounts  whiehai 
published  of  the  commotions  and  temper  i 
numerous  bodies  in  the  eastern  country,  presa 
a  state  of  things  equally  to  be  lamented  and  dejn 
cated.  They  exhibit  a  melancholy  verification  i 
what  our  transatlantic  foes  have  predicted  ;  and  < 
another  thing  perhaps  which  is  still  more  tol 
regretted,  and  is  yet  more  unaccountable...di 
mankind  when  left  to  themselves  are  unfit  ft 
their  own  government.  I  am  mortified  beyoi 
expression  when  I  view  the  clouds  which  hii 
spread  over  the  brightest  mom  tliat  ever  dawnc 
upon  any  country.  In  a  word,  I  am  lost  ii^  amas 
ment  when  I  behold  what  intrigue,  the  interesic 
views  of  desperate  characters,  ignorance  and  je 
lousy  of  the  minor  part,  are  capable  of  effecdn 
as  a  scourge  on  the  major  part  of  our  fellow  eit 
zens  of  the  union ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  suppofli 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  though  they  wi 
not  act,  can  be  so  short  sighted  or  enveloped : 
darkness,  as  not  to  see  rays  of  a  distant  tti 
through  all  this  mist  of  intoxication  and  folly. 

**  You  talk,  my  good  sir,  of  employing  influeiH 
to  appease  the  present  tumults  in  Massachussetl 
I  know  not  where  that  influence  is  to  be  founc 
nor  if  attainable,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  remec 
for  these  disorders.     Influence  is  not  govemmen 
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US  have  a  governments  by  which  our  lives,  chap.  it. 
rties,  and  properties  will  be  secured  ;  or  let    irsa 
;aow  the  worst  at  once.    Under  these  impres-    \^\'(^ 
s  my  humble  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  call 
ledsion.  Know  precisely  what  the  insurgents 

at.  If  they  have  real  grievances,  redress 
1  if  possible ;  or  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
1,  and  your  inability  to  do  it  in  the  present 
ncnt.  If  they  have  not,  employ  the  force  of 
mment  against  them  at  once.  If  this  is 
equate,  all  will  be  convinced  that  the  super- 
cture  is  bad,  or  wants  support.  To  be  more 
osed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  more  con- 
ptible  than  we  already  are,  is  hardly  possible, 
delay  one  or  the  other  of  these  expedients,  is 
usperate  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  give  confi- 
ne on  the  other,  and  will  add  to  their  numbers; 
ike  snow-balls,  such  bodies  increase  by  every 
ement,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  way 
bstruct  and  crumble  them  before  their  weight 
K>  great  and  irresistible. 
These  are  my  sentiments.  Precedents  are 
^ous  things.     Let  the  reins  of  government 

I  be  braced,  and  held  with  a  steady  hand ;  and 
y  violation  of  the  constitution  be  reprehended. 
efective,  let  it  be  amended,  but  not  suffered 
s  trampled  upon  while  it  has  an  existence." 

II  a  letter  written  about  the  same  period, 
ad  Humphries,  after  stating  his  apprehensions 

the  insurgents  would  seize  the  continental 
asine  at  Springfield,  proceeded  to  add;  '^a 
9fd  failure  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of 
p^ess  for  money,  seems  to  prognosticate  that 
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<^"^P' "'  we  are  rapidly  advancing  to  a  crisis.  The  y 
1783  of  the  great  political  machine  can  scarcely  coi 
1787.  to  move  much  longer,  under  their  present  e: 
rassment.  Congress  I  am  told  are  seri 
alarmed,  and  hardly  know  which  way  to  tui 
what  to  expect;  Indeed,  my  dear  general,  nc 
but  a  good  Providence  can  extricate  us  froi 
present  difficulties,  and  prevent  some  te 
conclusion. 

^^In  case  of  civil  discord  I  have  alread 
you,  it  was  seriously  my  opinion  that  you 
not  remain  neuter;  and  that  you  would  be  ot 
in  self  defence,  to  take  part  on  one  side  o 
other,   or  withdraw  from  the  continent, 
friends  are  of  the  same  opinion;  and  I  tx 
you  are  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to 
more  disinterested  or  zealous  friends,  than 
who  have  been  about  your  person.'^ 

**  It  is,*'  said  the  general  in  reply,  **  witl 
deepest  and  most  heartfelt  concern,  I  perceii 
some  late  paragraphs  extracted  from  the  Bi 
paperS)  that  the  insurgents  of  Massachussett 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  redress  offere 
their  general  court,  are  still  acting  in  open  \ 
tion  of  law  and  government,  and  have  oblige 
chief  magistrate  in  a  decided  tone  to  call  upo 
militia  of  the  state  to  support  the  constitu 
What,  gracious  God,  is  man !  that  there  si 
be  such  inconsistency  and  perfidiousness  ii 
conduct.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that  we 
shedding-  our  blood  to  obtain  the  constitu 
under  which  we  now  live;.. .constitutions  oi 
own  choice  and  making:. ..and  now,  we  arc 
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ihciithipg  the  sword  to  overturn  them.  The  thing  chap.  n. 
la  so  unaccountable  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  Tm" 
xcaliEe  it ;  or  to  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not    1787. 
under  the  illusion  of  a  dream. 

*'My  mind,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  first  ultimo,  had  often  been  agitated 
by  a  thought  similar  to  the  one  you  expressed 
lespecting  an  old  firiend  of  yours :  but  heaven 
forbid  thai  a  crisis  should  come  when  he  shall  be 
cfriren  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  choice  of 
either  of  the  alternatives  there  mentioned." 

Finding  that  the  lenient  measures  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  legislature  to  subdue  the  re* 
senlments  of  the  insurgents  only  enlarged  their 
demmda ;  that  the  pardon  proffered  to  those  who 
vould  return  to  their  duty  was  rejected  with 
scorn;  that  the  conciliating  efforts  of  government 
only  increased  their  audacity ;  and  that  they  were 
proceeding  systematically  to  organize  a  military 
fiiroe  for  the  subversion  of  the  constitution; 
governor  Bowdoin,  who  had  been  probably  res* 
trained  by  the  temper  manifested  by  the  house  of 
representatives  from  an  earlier  resort  to  force,  at 
length  determined,  with  the  advice  of  council,  on 
a  vigorous  exertion  of  all  the  powers  he  possessed, 
far  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth. Upwards  of  four  thousand  militia  were 
into  service,  and  were  placed  under  the 
of  the  veteran  general  Lincoln.  ^^His 
mUitary  reputation,"  says  Mr.  Minot,  ^*  and 
w^iHffT^^  of  temper,  rendered  him  doubly  capaci- 
tated for  so  delicate  and  important  a  trust."  But 
the  public  treasury  did  not  afford  the  means  of 

VOL*    V.  R 
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CHAP.  If.  keeping  this  force  in  the  field  a  single  week,  am 
1783  the  legislature  not  being  in  session  the  constitutei 
1787.  authorities  were  incapable  of  putting  the  troopi 
in  motion.  This  difficulty  was  removed  by  m 
dividual  patriotism.  From  the  commencemea 
of  the  commotions,  the  citizens  of  Boston  hac 
manifested  unequivocally  their  fidelity  to  th 
constitution.  On  this  occasion,  a  number  oi 
gentlemen  with  the  governor  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  subscribed  in  a  few  hours  a  sufficient  sum  tc 
carry  on  the  proposed  expedition. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  the  troops  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  assembled  near  Bostcuii 
and  marched  towards  the  scene  of  action.  ThoM 
from  the  western  counties  met  in  arms  undo 
general  Shepard,  an  officer  who  had  served  witl 
reputation  through  the  war  of  the  revolution,  an 
took  possession  of  the  arsenal  at  Springfield.  Be 
fore  the  arrival  of  Lincoln,  a  party  of  the  insuz 
gents  attempted  to  dislodge  Shepard,  but  wer 
repulsed  with  some  loss.  Not  being  pursue 
by  that  officer,  who  could  not  venture  to  weake 
his  post  by  detachments,  they  continued  em 
bodied,  but  did  not  venture  again  to  undertak 
offensive  operations. 

Urging  his  march  with  the  utmost  celeritj 
Lincoln  soon  came  up  ;  and  pressing  the  insurgei 
army,  endeavoured  by  a  succession  of  rapid  laon 
ments,  in  which  the  ardour  of  his  troops  triumphe 
over  the  extreme  severity  of  the  season,  to  dis 
perse,  or  to  bring  it  to  action.  Their  general 
retreated  from  post  to  post  with  a  rapidity  whic 
for  some  time  eluded  his  deigns ;  and,  rejectio 
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>n  to  lay  down  their  arms,  used  all  chap.  u. 


Iress  to  produce  a  suspension  of  hostilities    1733 
accommodation  might  be  negotiated  with    1^3^. 
slitture.   ^*  Applications  were  also  made," 
leral  Lincoln,  ^*  by  committees  and  select 
he  several  towns  in  the  counties  of  Wor- 
ld Hampshire,  praying  that  the  effusion 

might  be  avoided,  while  the  real  design 
I  applications  was  supposed  to  be,  to  stay 
Mions  until  a  new  court  should  be  elected. 
id  no  doubt,  if  they  could  keep  up  their 
s  until  another  choice  of  the  legislature  and 
xecutive,  that  matters  might  be  moulded 
al  court  to  their  wishes.  To  avoid  this 
duty  of  government."  In  answer  to  these 
ions,  Lincoln  exhorted  those  towns  who 
f  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion 

the  effusion  of  blood,  ^^  to  recall  their 
w  in  arms,  and  to  aid  in  apprehending  all 

of  those  who  should  persist  in  their  trea- 

1  all  who  should  yield  them  any  comfort 

ics." 

rmy  of  government  continued  to  brave  the 

of  the  climate,  and  to  press  the  enemy 

intermission.  At  length,  with  the  loss 
r  killed  and  several  prisoners,  the  rebels 
Bpersed,  their  leaders  driven  out  of  the 
id  this  formidable  and  wicked  rebellion 
ipletely  quelled. 

lame  love  of  country  which  had  supported 
ers  and  soldiers  of  the  late  army  through 
as  war,  still  glowed  in  their  bosoms ;  and 
iot  veterans  of  the  revolution,  uninfected 

R   2 
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CHAP.  n.  by  the  wide  spreading  contagion  of  the  times,  ir- 
1783  rayed  themselves  almost  universally  under  die 
int.  banners  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  laws.  This 
circumstance  lessened  the  prejudices  which  hii 
been  excited  against  them  as  creditors  of  the  pub- 
liCy  and  diminished  the  odium  which,  in  the  m- 
tern  states  especially,  had  been  directed  against tbe 
order  of  the  Cincinnati.  But  the  most  importMt 
effect  of  this  unprovoked  rebellion  was,  the  deep 
conviction  it  produced  of  the  necessity  of  enkuf* 
ing  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  and  the 
consequent  direction  of  the  public  mind  towtttb 
the  convention  which  was  to  assemble  at  PhiU- 
delphia. 

In  producing  this  effect,  a  resolution  of  congreH 
had  also  considerable  influence.  New  York  hd 
given  her  final  veto  to  the  impost  system,  and  is 
doing  so,  had  virtually  decreed  the  dissolutkm  of 
the  existing  government.  The  confederation  1W 
apparently  expiring  from  mere  debility.  Indeedf 
its  preservatiofi  in  its  actual  condition,  had  it  bees 
practicable,  was  scarcely  to  be  desired.  Without 
the  ability  to  exercise  them,  it  with-held  from  the 
states  powers  which  are  essential  to  sovereign^* 
The  last  hope  of  its  friends  having  been  destroycdf 
the  vital  necessity  of  some  measure  which  migkit 
prevent  the  separation  of  the  integral  parts  rf 
which  the  American  empire  was  composed,  be- 
came apparent  even  to  those  who  had  been  unwiU' 
ing  to  perceive  it;  and  congress  was  restrained 
from  giving  its  sanction  to  the  proposed  conven* 
tion,  only  by  an  apprehension  that  their  t&king  a^ 
interest  in  the  measure  would  impede  rather  tbi^ 
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promote  it«     From  this  embarrassment  the  mem-  crap.  n. 
ben  of  that  body  were  relieved  by  the  legislature    i783~~ 
of  New  York.  A  vote  of  that  state,  which  paissed    |^^^ 
in  the  semite  by  a  majority  of  only  one  voice,  in- 
stmcted  its  delegation  to  move  in  congress  a  reso- 
lution recommending  to   the   several  states  to 
app^unt  deputies  to  meet  in  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  and  proposing  amendments  to 
the  federal  constitution.  On  the  21st  of  February 
1787,  the  day  succeeding  the  instructions  given 
faf  New  York,  the  subject,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  under  consideration,  was  finally  acted 
upon :  and  it  was  declared  *  ^  in  the  opinion  of    . 
ccmgress,   to  be  expedient  that  on  the  second 
mondmy  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  delegates 
who  shall  have  been   appointed  by  the   several 
sUttes,  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  confed* 
eration,  and  reporting  to  congress  and  the  several 
legislatures,  such  alterations  and  pro  visions'therein, 
tt  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  congress  and  confirmed 
by  the  states,  render  the  federal  constitution  ade« 
quate  to  the  exigencies  of  government,  and  the 
piesenration  of  the  union." 

This  recommendation  removed  all  objections 
to  the  regularity  of  the  convention ;  and  co  ope* 
nied  with  the  impressions  made  by  the  licentious 
sad  turbulent  spirit  which  had  lately  endangered 
the  peace  and  liberty  of  New  England,  to  incline 
those  states  to  favour  the  measure.  By  giving 
the  proposed  meeting  a  constitutional  sanction, 
and  by  postponing,  it  to  a  day  subsequent  to  that 
on  wUch  the  Cincinnati  were  to  assemble,  it  also 
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cHAP.n.  entirely  removed  one  impediment,  and  g 
1783  diminished  another,  to  the  attendance  of  g( 
1T87.  Wasihington  as  a  member.  He  persuaded  hi 
that  by  repairing  to  Philadelphia  previous  t 
second  monday  in  May,  in  order  to  attend  ihi 
eral  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati,  he  should 
any  impressions  unfavourable  to  the  attact 
he  felt  to  his  military  friends,  which  might  < 
wise  be  excited  in  their  bosoms  by  his  appc 
in  a  public  character,  after  declining  the  ] 
dency  of  their  society.  The  increasing  prol 
ity  that  the  convention  would  be  attended  by 
representation  of  the  states,  and  would  pro[ 
scheme  of  government  which,  if  accepted,  i 
conduce  to  the  public  happiness,  and  woul 
be  unworthy  of  his  character,  had  also  its  infli 
on  his  mind :  and  an  opinion  which  began  t( 
vail,  that  the  government  must  be  invigorat 
agreement  or  by  force,  and  that  a  part  of  tl 
position  to  the  convention  originated  in  a  < 
to  establish  a  system  of  greater  energy  than 
spring  from  consent,  by  suggesting  the  ides 
his  refusing  his  aid  in  the  present  crisis  mig 
attributed  to  a  dereliction  of  republican  princ 
furnished  additional  motives  for  yielding  t 
wishes  of  his  fellow  citizens.  On  the  2{ 
March,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  goven 
Virginia,  in  which,  after  stating  the  reasons  i 
had  induced  him  to  decline  attending  the  co 
tion,  the  influence  of  which  he  still  felt,  he  ac 
"  however,  as  my  friends  with  a  degree  of  s 
tude  which  is  unusual,  seem  to  wish  fo 
attendance  on  this  occasion,  I  have  come 
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resdution  to  go  if  my  health  will  permit,  provided  chap.  n. 
from  the  lapse  of  time  between  your  excellency's*     irss 
letter  and  this  reply,  the  executive  may  not  (the    1737, 
reverse  of  which  would  be  highly  pleasing  to  me) 
hiTe  turned  their  thoughts  to  some  other  char- 
•cter." 

After  communicating  this  determination  to  the 
executive  of  Virginia,  he  received  a  fetter  from 
the  secretary  of  war,  one  of  the  small  number  of 
lus  friends  who  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  resolution  he  had  ultimately  taken,  in 
irUch  that  officer  avowed  an  entire  change  of 
opiaioQ  on  this  subject.  ^*  It  is,"  said  he,  ^*  the 
general  wish  that  you  should  attend.  It  is  con- 
ceived to  be  highly  important  to  the  success  of 
the  propositions  which  may  be  made  by  the  con- 
vention. 

*'  The  mass  of  the  people  feel  the  inconvenience 
rf  fte  present  government,  and  ardently  wish  for 
«W5h  alterations  as  would  remedy  them.  These 
*wt  be  effected  by  reason  and  by  agreement,  or 
hf  force.  The  convention  appears  to  be  the  only 
^Jtean  by  which  to  eflfect  them  peaceably.  If  it 
should  not  be  attended  by  a  proper  weight  of  wis- 
^m  and  character  to  carry  into  execution  its 
propositions,   we  are  to  look  to  events,  and  to 

*  The  letter  alluded  to  is  the  public  letter  which  has  been 
*l*tidy  stated*  Several  intermediate  private  letters  had  been 
^ttea  by  the  governor  in  which  he  continued  to  manifest  his 
•J^oos  solicitude  that  the  ultimate  decision  of  general 
^a«hington  would  be  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  the  friends 
^»  convention. 
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CRAP.  II.  force,  for  a  remedy.  Were  you  not  then  to  atteac 
ir83  ^he  convention,  slander  and  malice  might  suggcH 
1787.  ^^^  force  would  be  the  most  agreeable  mode  4 
reform  to  you.  When  civil  commotion  rageii 
no  purity  of  character,  no  services  however  eir 
alted,  can  afford  a  secure  shield  from  the  shafts  of 
calumny. 

'*  On  tile  other  hand,  the  unbounded  confidence 
the  people  have  in '  your  tried  patriotism  and  wii» 
dom,  would  exceedingly  facilitate  the  adoptioo  d 
any  important  alterations  that  might  be  propoicd 
by  a  convention  of  which  you  were  a  membCTf 
and  (as  I  before  hinted)  the  president." 
Gonrention  At  thc  timc  and  place  appointed,  the  repreacp* 
i^>^  tatives  of  twelve  states  convened.  In  Rhode 
Island  alone  was  found  a  spirit  sufficiently  hostile 
to  every  species  of  reform,  to  prevent  the  electioi 
of  deputies  on  an  occasion  so  generally  deentfd 
momentous.  Having  unanimously  chosen  geOf 
eral  Washington  for  their  president,  the  conveir 
tion  proceeded,  with  closed  doors,  to  discuss  Al 
interesting  and  extensive  subject  submitted  to  tbeif 
consideration. 

On  the  g^eat  principles  which  should  constituii 
the  basis  of  their  system,  not  much  contrariety  oC 
opinion  is  understood  to  have  prevailed.  But  oB 
the  various  and  intricate  modifications  of  thoiK 
principles,  an  equal  degree  of  harmony  was  not  to 
be  expected.  More  than  once,  there  was  reaioft 
to  fear  that  the  rich  harvest  of  national  felicity 
which  had  been  anticipated  from  the  ample  stodt 
of  worth  collected  in  convention,  would  all  b* 
blasted  by  the  rising  of  that  body  without  effectiQC 
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the  object  for  which  it  was  formed.     At  length,  chap.  h. 
the  high  importance  which  was  attached  to  union     1733 
triumphed  over  local  interests;  and  on  the  17th    1737^ 
of  September,  that  constitution  which  has  been 
alike  the  theme  of  panegyric  and  invective,  was 
presented  to  the  American  world. 
A  resolution  of  the  convention  directed  that^fonnof 

govemnitfAt 

their  work  should  be  ^Maid  before  the  United  ui^i^ 
States  in  congress  assembled,  and  declared  the^^to'Sbl^ 

•     •  «>iiir  1  respective 

opinion  that  it  should  afterwards  be  submitted  to  \^{^^^y 
a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  state  by  t!^  "^ 
the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of 
its  legislature,  for  their  assent  and  ratification." 
It  was  also  recommended,  ^^  that  as  soon  as  the 
ccmventions  of  nine  states  should  have  ratified  the 
ooostitution,"  it  should  be  carried  into  operation 
by  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  in  a 
aiode  which  was  prescribed.  By  the  unanimous 
order  of  the  convention,  the  instrument  itself  with 
its  accompanying  resolutions,  was  transmitted  to 
congress  in  a  letter  subscribed  by  the  president, 
in  which  the  constitution  was  said  to  be,  ^^the 
result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  def- 
erence and  concession,  which  the  peculiarity  of 
political  situation  rendered  indispensable. 
That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approba- 
tion of  every  state,"  continued  the  letter,  '^  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  expected  ;  but  each  will  doubtless 
eonsider,  that  had  her  interests  been  alone  con- 
sulted, the  consequences  might  have  been  partic- 
ularly disagreeable  or  injurious  to  others.  That 
it  b  liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected,  we  hope  and  believe ; 
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cHAP.u.  that  it  may  promote  the  lasting  wdfietfc  of 
1783  country  so  dear  to  us  all,  and  secure  her  free 
1^7,   and  happiness,  is  our  most  ardent  wish.*' 

Neither  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  schen 
government  which  was  thus  offered  to  the  A: 
ican  people  for  their  acceptance,  nor  the  impc 
weight  of  character  by  which  it  was  suppo 
gave  assurance  to  its  advocates  that  it  woul 
ultimately  received.  A  comparison  of  the  v 
and  interests  by  which  a  powerful  partf- 
actuated,  with  particular  provbions  in  the  OQi 
tution  which  were  especially  designed  to  con 
act  those  views  and  interests,  prepared  thei 
expect  a  mass  of  zealous  and  active  opposi 
against  which  the  powers  of  reason  would  I 
vain  directed,  because  the  real  motives  in  n 
it  originated  would  not  be  avowed.  There 
also  many  individuals,  possessing  great  influ 
and  respectable  talents,  who,  from  judg^en 
from  particular  causes,  seemed  desirous  of  re 
ing  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  unimpaired, 
of  reducing  the  union  to  an  alliance  between  i 
pendent  nations.  To  these  descriptions  of  ch 
ters,  joined  by  those  who  supposed  that  an  op 
tion  of  interestsexisted  between  differentpartsc 
continent,  was  added  a  numerous  class  of  b 
men,  many  of  whom  possessed  no  inconsidei 
share  of  intelligence,  who  could  identify  tl 
selves  perfectly  with  the  state  government,  but 
considered  the  government  of  the  United  S 
as  in  some  respects  foreign.  The  represent 
of  their  particular  state  not  composing  a  maj 
of  the  national  legislature,  they  could  not  con 
that  body  as  safely  representing  the  people, 
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were  ^sposed  to  measure  out  power  to  it  with  the  chap.  u. 
same  sparing  hand  with  which  they  would  confer  it  ^iresT 
on  persons  not  chosen  by  themselves,  not  accoun ta*  |  ^st 
bletothem  for  its  exercise,  nor  having  any  common 
interest  with  them.  That  power  might  be  abused, 
WIS  to  persons  of  this  opinion,  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment agiunst  its  being  bestowed ;  and  they  seemed 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  cradle  of  the  constitution 
would  be  Ae  grave  of  republican  liberty.  The 
fiiends  and  the  enemies  of  that  instrument  were 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  motives  equally  power- 
Sill ;  and,  during  the  interval  between  its  publi- 
cation and  adoption,  every  faculty  of  the  mind  was 
strained  to  secure  its  reception  or  rejection.  The 
press  teemed  with  the  productions  of  temperate 
leasmi,  of  genius,  and  of  passion;  and  it  was 
apparent  that  by  each  party,  power,  sovereignty, 
fiberty,  peace,  and  security ;  things  most  dear  to 
the  human  heart,  were  believed  to  be  staked  on 
the  quesUon  depending  before  the  public.  From 
thtt  oblivion  which  is  the  common  destiny  of 
{oghiTe  pieces,  treating  on  subjects  which  agitate 
only  tar  the  moment,  was  rescued  by  its  peculiar 
nerit  a  series  of  essays  which  first  appeared  in  the 
pipers  of  New  York.  To  expose  the  real  circum* 
ttinces  of  America,  and  the  dangers  which  hung 
o?cr  the  republic ;  to  detect  the  numerous  misre- 
presentations of  the  constitution ;  to  refute  the 
argunents  of  its  opponents ;  and  to  confirm  and 
increase  its  friends  by  a  full  and  able  develop. 
Blent  of  its  principles;  three  gentlemen,^  distin* 


^  Colonel  Hamilton,  Mr.  Madison^  and  Mr.  Jay. 
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<^"^p-  "♦  guished  for  their  political  experiencCi  their  talents, 
1788.  and  their  love  of  union,  gave  to  the  public  a  suc^ 
cession  of  numbers  which,  collected  in  two  volumes 
under  the  title  of  the  FEDERALIST,  will  be 
read  and  admired  when  the  controversy  in  which 
that  valuable  treatise  on  government  originated, 
shall  be  no  longer  remembered. 

To  decide  the  interesting  question  which 
agitated  a  continent,  the  best  talents  of  the  several 
states  were  assembled  in  their  respective  conven- 
tions. So  balanced  were  parties  in  some  of  them^ 
that  even  after  the  subject  had  been  discussed  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  fate  of  the  constitution 
could  scarcely  be  conjectured ;  and  so  small,  in 
many  instances,  was  the  majority  in  its  favour,  as 
to  afford  strong  ground  for  the  opinion  that  had  the 
influence  of  character  been  removed,  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  instrument  would  not  have  secured 
its  adoption.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
that  in  some  of  the  adopting  states,  a  majority  of 
the  people  were  in  the  opposition.  In  all  of  them, 
the  numerous  amendments  which  were  proposed, 
demonstrate  the  reluctance  with  which  the  new 
government  was  accepted;  and  that  a  dread  of 
dismemberment,  not  an  approbation  of  the  parti- 
cular system  under  consideration,  had  induced  an 
acquiescence  in  it.  The  interesting  nature  of  the 
question,  the  equality  of  the  parties,  the  animation 
produced  inevitably  by  ardent  debate,  had  a 
necessary  tendency  to  embitter  the  dispositions  of 
the  vanquished,  and  to  fix  more  deeply,  in  many 
instances,  their  prejudices  against  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment in  opposition  to  which  all  their  passion^ 
were  enlisted. 
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At  length,  the  conventions  of  eleven  states*  as-  chap.  h. 
jcntcd  to  and  ratified  the  constitution ;  and  the  "iraaT 
ffcparatory  measures  were  taken  for  bringing  it 
Bto  operation. 

From  the  moment  the  public  was  possessed  of 
his  new  arrangement  of  their  political  system, 
he  attention  of  all  was  directed  to  general  Wash- 
Bgton  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
9e  alone  was  believed  to  fill  so  pre-eminent  a 
station  in  the  public  opinion,  that  he  might  be 
liiced  at  the  head  of  the  nation  without  exciting 
Mvy ;  and  he  alone  possessed  in  so  unlimited  a 
i^ite  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that  under 


*  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  did  not  at  first  accept 
te  constitution,  and  New  York  was  apparently  dragged  into 
tbyarepugnance  to  being  excluded  from  the  confederacy.  By 
kcoDvention  of  that  state  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to 
)m  tereral  states  in  the  union  inviting  them  to  unite  in 
dh^  a  general  convention  to  revise  the  constitution.  The 
fiadsof  the  constitution  seem  to  have  been  persuaded  that 
Ik  measure}  if  successful,  would  effectually  destroy  the 
like  they  had  erected  with  so  much  labour,  before  an 
aq^enceof  its  advantages  could  dissipate  the  prejudices 
i&h  had  been  excited  against  it.  "  You  will  have  seen," 
nl  one  of  its  most  effective  advocates,  "  the  circular  letter 
^  the  convention  of  this  state.  It  has  a  most  pernicious 
adcQcy.  If  an  early  general  convention  cannot  be  parried, 
tjlieriously  to  be  feared  that  the  system  which  has  resisted 
ipjMiy  direct  attacks,  may  be  at  length  successfully  under- 
B^wdby  its  enemies.  It  is  now  perhaps  to  be  wished  that 
EUiode  Island  may  not  accede  until  this  new  crisis  of  danger 
«orcr ;  some  think  it  would  be  better  if  even  New  York  had 
M  oat  until  the  operation  of  the  government  could  have 
littipated  the  fears  which  artifice  had  created^and  the  attempts 
tsu^gfrom  those  fears  and  artlfice$»^' 


X34  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

CHAP.  II.  his  auspices,  the  friends  of  the  government  migb 
irsa.  hope  to  see  it  introduced  with  a  degree  of  firmnei 
which  would  enable  it  to  resist  the  open  assauUi 
and  secret  plots  of  its  numerous  adversaries.  B 
all  who  knew  him,  fears  were  entertained  that  hi 
predeliction  for  private  life  would  prevail  over  tb 
wishes  of  the  public ;  and  soon  after  the  adoptioi 
of  the  constitution  was  ascertained,  his  correi* 
pondents  began  to  press  him  on  a  point  which  wv 
believed  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  gmi 
work  on  which  the  grandeur  and  happiness  d 
America  was  supposed  to  depend.  ^^  We  cannot,'' 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  a  gentleman  of  great  politicil 
eminence  in  Maryland,  ^^  do  without  you,  andli 
and  thousands  more  can  explain  to  any  body  hot 
yourself,  why  we  cannot  do  without  you.'*  **  I  hif« 
ever  though^,''  said  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morrisi  t 
gentleman  who  had  been  among  the  most  valuable 
members  of  congress  through  great  part  of  tic 
war,  and  who  had  performed  a  splendid  part  ift 
the  general  convention,  **  and  have  ever  said  thrt 
you  must  be  the  president ;  no  other  man  can  iiH 
that  office.  No  other  man  can  draw  forth  Ae 
abilities  of  our  country  into  the  various  depart^ 
ments  of  civil  life.  You  alone  can  awe  the  inso- 
lence  of  opposing  factions,  and  the  greater  is- 
science  of  assuming  adherents.  I  say  nothing  ^ 
foreign  powers,  nor  of  their  ministers.  WA 
these  last  you  will  have  some  plague.  As  to  jOfSt 
feelings  on  this  occasion,  they  are  I  know  both 
deep  and  affecting;  you  embark  property  most 
precious  on  a  most  tempestuous  ocean :  for,  tf 
you  possess  the  highest  reputation,  so  you 
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it  to  the  perilous  chance  of  popular  opinion.  On  chap.  u. 
the  other  hand,  you  will,  I  firmly  expect,  enjoy  irss. 
the  inexpressible  felicity  of  contributing  to  the 
hajqnness  of  all  your  countrymen.  You  will 
become  the  £ither  of  more  than  three  millions  of 
cbildren ;  and  while  your  bosom  glows  with  pa* 
rental  tenderness,  in  theirs,  or  at  least  in  a  majority 
of  theiii,  you  will  excite  the  dutious  sentiments 
of  filial  afection.  This,  I  repeat  it,  is  what  I 
firmly  expect ;  sfhd  my  views  are  not  directed  by 
tiiat  enthusiasm  which  your  public  character  has 
impressed  on  the  public  mind.  Enthusiasm  is 
generally  short  sighted  and  too  often  blind.  I 
form  my  conclusions  from  those  talents  and  virtues 
which  the  world  believes y  and  which  your  friends 
hww  you  possess." 

To  those  who  attribute  human  action  in  every 
case  to  the  motives  which  most  usually  guide  the 
launan  mind,  it  will  appear  scarcely  possible  that 
die  supreme  magistracy  could .  possess  no  charms 
far  a  man  long  accustomed  to  command  others ; 
aid  diat  ambition  had  no  share  in  tempting  the 
hero  of  the  American  revolution  to  tread  once 
Qore  the  paths  of  public  life.  Yet  if  his  commu. 
aications  to  friends  to  whom  he  unbosomed  the 
iamost  sentiments  of  his  soul  be  inspected,  it  will 
be  difficult  for  any  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
struggle  produced  by  the  occasion  was  unaffected, 
and  that  in  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  no  private  passion  was  gratified ;  but  the 
Tictory  over  a  decided  predeliction  for  private 
life  was  obtained  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  deep 
conviction  of  his  obligations  to  his  country. 


^5  '^^^  LiP^  ^^ 

cHAP.n.  As  this  is  an  important  aera  in  the  life  of  Wai 
1789*  ington,  and  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actual 
will  assist  in  developing  his  real  character^  1 
American  reader  at  least  will  not  be  displease 
if  copious  extracts  from  his  correspondence 
this  interesting  occasion  be  taken  for  the  pub! 
eye. 

In  a  letter  detailing  those  arrangements  wU 
were  making  for  the  introduction  of  the  m 
government,  colonel  Lee,  then  a  member  of  co 
gress,  which  was  sitting  in  New  York,  proceedc 
thus  to  speak  of  the  presidency  of  the  Unit< 
States.  ^^  The  solemnity  of  the  moment,  and  i 
application  to  yourself,  have  fixed  my  mind 
contemplations  of  a  public  and  a  personal  natoi 
and  I  feel  an  involuntary  impulse  which  I  caoB 
resist,  to  communicate  without  reserve  to  yi 
some  of  the  reflections  which  the  hour  has  pi 
duced.  Solicitous  for  our  common  happiness 
a  people,  and  convicted  as  I  continue  to  be  tl 
our  peace  and  prosperity  depend  on  the  pnf 
improvement  of  the  present  period,  my  anaie 
is  extreme  that  the  new  government. may  have 
atispicious  beginning.  To  effect  this,  and  to  pc 
petuate  a  nation  formed  under  your  auspices^ 
is  certain  that  again  you  will  be  called  forth. 

"  The  same  principles  of  devotion  to  the  gcx 
of  mankind,  which  have  invariably  governed  yo 
conduct,  will  no  doubt  continue  to  rule  yo 
mind,  however  opposite  their  consequences  ift 
be  to  your  repose  and  happiness.  It  may  ' 
wrong,  but  I  cannot  suppress,  in  my  wishes  i 
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national  felicity,  a  due  regard  for  your  personal  chap,  il 
£une  and  content.  1789. 

^' If  the  same  success  should  attend  your  efforts 
on  this  important  occasion  which  has  distinguished 
you  hitherto,  then,  to  be  sure,  you  will  have 
ipent  a  life  which  Providence  rarely  if  ever  before 
gave  to  the  lot  of  one  man.  It  is  my  anxious 
hope,  it  is  my  belief  that  this  will  be  the  case ; 
but  all  things  are  uncertain,  and  perhaps  nothing 
more  so  than  political  events."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  his  apprehensions  that  the  govern- 
ment might  sink  under  the  active  hostility  of  its 
fi>es,  and  in  particular  the  fears  u^hich  he  enter- 
tainetl  from  the  circular  letter  of  New  York, 
iround  which  the  minorities  in  the  several  states 
might  be  expected  to  rally. 

To  counteract  its  baneful  influence  with  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  he  expressed  his  anxious 
wish,  that  Mr.  Madison  might  be  prevailed  on  to 
take  a  seat  in  that  assembly,  and  then  added. 

^'It  would  certainly  be  unpleasant  to  you,  and 
obnoxioua  to  all  who  feel  for  your  just  fame,  to 
lee  you  at  the  head  of  a  trembling  system.  It  is 
a  sacrifice  on  your  part  unjustifiable  in  any  point 
of  view.  But  on  the  other  hand  no  alternative 
leems  to  be  presented. 

'*  Without  you,  the  government  can  have  but 
Utile  chance  of  success ;  and  the  people,  of  that 
lia[^iness  which  its  prosperity  must  yield." 

In  reply  to  this  letter  general  Washington  said 
''your  observations  on  the  solemnity  of  the  crisis, 
and  its  application  to  myself,  bring  before  me 
subjects  of  the  most  momentous  and  interesting 

VOL.  ▼•  T 
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chap.it.  nature.    In  our  endeavours  to  establish  a  i 

1739.    general  government,  the  contest,  nationally  c 

sidered,  seems  not  to  have  been  so  much 

Letters  from  glory ,    as  existeuce*     It  was  for  a  long  i 

in^onr^    doubtful  whethcr  we  were  to  survive  as  an  in 

chief  m^igis.  pendent  republic,  or  decline  from  our  fed 

tracy  of  the    *  * 

newgovcrn-  diguity  iuto  insiguificant  and  wretched  fr^;in< 
of  empire.  The  adoption  of  the  constitution 
extensively,  and  with  so  liberal  an  acquiescence 
the  part  of  the  minorities  in  general,  promi 
the  former ;  but  lately,  the  circular  letter  of  M 
York  has  manifested  in  my  apprehensioiit 
unfavourable,  if  not  an  insidious  tendency  t 
contrary  policy.  I  still  hope  for  the  best; 
before  you  mentioned  it,  I  could  not  help  feai 
it  would  serve  as  a  standard  to  which  the  di 
fected  might  resort.  It  is  now  evidently  the  ] 
of  all  honest  men,  who  are  friends  to  the  i 
constitution,  to  endeavour  to  give  it  a  chana 
disclose  its  merits  and  defects  by  carrying  it  fiii 
into  effect,  in  the  first  instance. 

•*  The  principal  topic  of  your  letter  is  to  nu 
point  of  great  delicacy  indeed;.. .insomuch  th 
can  scarcely,  without  some  impropriety,  toi 
upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  event  to  wh 
you  allude  may  never  happen,  among  other  reas 
because,  if  the  partiality  of  my  fellow  citiz 
conceive  it  to  be  a  mean  by  which  the  sinewi 
the  new  government  would  be  strengthened 
will  of  consequence  be  obnoxious  to  those  i 
are  in  opposition  to  it,  many  of  whom,  unqt 
tionably,  will  be  placed  among  the  electors. 
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**This  consideration  alone  would   supersede  chap.h. 
the  expediency  of  announcing  any  definitive  and    j^gg 
ifierocable  resolution.    You  are  among  the  small 
namber  of  those  who  ^now  my  invincible  attach- 
ment to  domestic  life,  and  that  my  sincerest  wish 
is  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  solely,  until 
ny -final  hour.     But  the  \i'orld  would  be  neither 
so  wcU  instructed,  nor  so  candidly  disposed,  as  to 
believe  me  to  be  uninfluenced  by  sinister  motives 
in  case  any  circumstance  should  render  a  deviation 
from  the  line  of  conduct  I  had  prescribed  for 
myself  indispensable.     Should  the  contingency 
you  suggest  take  place,  and  (for  argument  sake 
alone  let  me  say)  should  my  unfeigned  reluctance 
to  accept  the  office  be  overcome  by  a  deference 
(or  the  reasons  and  opinions  of  my  friends;  might 
I  not,  after  the  declarations  I  have  made,  (and 
heaven  knows  they  were  made  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,)  in  the  judgment  of  the  impartial 
world,  and  of  posterity,  be  chargeable  with  levity 
and  inconsistency,  if  not  with  rashness  and  ambi* 
tion  ?  nay  farther,  would  there  not  even  be  some 
apparent  foundation  for  the  two  former  charges  ? 
BOW,  justice  to  myself,  and  tranquillity  of  con- 
science  require  that  I  should  act  a  part,  if  not 
above  imputation,  at  Least  capable  of  vindication. 
Nor  will  you  conceive  me  to  be  too  solicitous  for 
reputation.     Though  I  prize  as  I  ought  the  good 
opinion  of  my  fellow  citizens,   yet  if  I  know 
myself,  I  would  not  seek  or  retain  popularity  at 
the  expense  of  one  social  duty,  or  moral  virtue. 
While  doing  what  my  conscience  informed  me 
was  right,  as  it  respected  my  God,  my  country, 

T  2 
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CHAP.  II.  and  myself,  I  could  despise  all  the  party  cl 
I7g9i.  and  unjust  censure  which  must  be  expectec 
some,  whose  personal  enmity  might  be  occaj 
by  their  hostility  to  the  govemtnent.  I  air 
scious,  that  I  fear  alone  to  give  any  real  oci 
for  obloquy,  and  that  I  do  not  dread  to  meei 
unmerited  reproach.  And  certain  I  am^  ^ 
soever  I  shall  be  convinced  the  good  o 
country  requires  my  reputation  to  be  i 
rbque,  regard  for  my  own  fame  will  not 
in  competition  with  an  object  of  so  much  o 
tude. 

^'If  I  declined  the  task,  it  would  be  upon 
another  principle.  Notwithstanding  my  adv 
season  of  life,  my  increasing  fondness  for 
cultural  amusements,  and  my  growing  Ic 
retirement,  augment  and  confirm  my  decide 
deliction  for  the  character  of  a  private  ci 
yet  it  will  be  no  one  of  these  motives,  m 
hazard  to  which  my  former  reputation  mig 
exposed,  or  the  terror  of  encountering 
fatigues  and  troubles,  that  would  deter  me 
an  acceptance  ;...but  a  belief  that  some 
person,  who  had  less  pretence  and  less  incli 
to  be  excused,  could  execute  all  the  dutii 
as  satisfactorily  as  myself.  To  say  more  ' 
be  indiscreet ;  as  a  disclosure  of  a  refusal  1 
hand  might  incur  the  application  of  the  fab 
which  the  fox  is  represented  as  undervaluii 
grapes  he  could  not  reach.  You  will  per 
my  dear  sir,  by  what  is  here  observed  (and 
you  will  be  pleased  to  consider  in  the  ligh 
confidential  communication)  that  my  inclin 
will  dispose  and  decide  me  to  remain  as  J 
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8  a  dear  and    insurmountable  conviction  chap.h. 
d  be  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  some  very    i^bq.^ 
reeable   consequences  mubt  in  all  human 
bility   result  from  the  indulgence  of  my 

oat  the  same  time,  colonel  Hamilton  con- 
d  a  letter  on  miscellaneous  subjects  with  the 
ring  observations.  *^  I  take  it  for  granted, 
foa  have  concluded  to  comply  with  what 
DO  doubt,  be  the  general  call  of  your  country 
lation  to  the  new  government.  You  will 
it  me  to  say  that  it  is  indispensable  you 
Id  lend  yourself  to  its  first  operations.  It  is 
tie  purpose  to  have  introduced  a  system,  if 
mightiest  influence  is  not  given  to  its  firm 
liahment  in  the  outset." 
hk  the  delicate  subject,"  said  general  Wash- 
n  in  reply,  ^^  with  which  you  conclude  your 
I  I  can  say  nothing ;  because  the  event 
id  to  may  never  happen ;  and  because  in 
it  should  occur,  it  would  be  a  point  of 
nee  to  defer  forming  one's  ultimate  and 
)cable  decision,  so  long  as  new  data  might 
iorded  for  one  to  act  with  the  greater  wisdom 
ropriety.  I  would  not  wish  to  conceal  my 
iling  sentiment  from  you.  For  you  know  me 
enough,  my  good  sir,  to  be  persuaded  that  I 
jt  guilty  of  affectation^  when  I  tell  you  it  is 
reat  and  sole  desire  to  live  and  die  in  peace 
etirement  on  my  own  farm.  Were  it  even 
)en$able  a  different  line  of  conduct  should 
opted,  while  you  and  some  others  who  are 
anted  with  my  heart  would  acquit^  the  world 
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CHAP.  n.  and  posterity  might  probably  accuse  me  of  im 

If 89.    sistency  and  ambition.    Still  I  hope,  I  shall  alw 

possess  firmness  and  virtue  enough  to  main! 

(what  'I  consider  the  most  enviable  of  all  titi 

the  character  oi  an  honest  man.^^ 

This  answer  drew  from  colonel  Hamiltcm 
following  reply.  '^  I  should  be  deeply  pained  ] 
dear  sir  if  your  scruples  in  regard  to  a  cert 
station  should  be  matured  into  a  resoluti(m 
decline  it ;  though  I  am  neither  surprised  at  tl 
existence,  nor  can  I  but  agree  in  opinion  that 
caution  you  observe  in  deferring  the  ultia 
determination  is  prudent.  I  have  however 
fleeted  maturely  on  the  subject,  and  have  oo 
to  a  conclusion  (in  which  I  feel  no  hesitadi 
that  every  public  and  personal  consideration  \ 
demand  from  you  an  acquiescence  in  what  i 
certainly  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  your  count 
^'  The  absolute  retreat  which  you  meditated 
the  close  of  the  late  war  was  natural  and  prop 
Had  the  government  produced  by  the  revoluti 
gone  on  in  a  tolerable  train,  it  would  have  b< 
most  advisable  to  have  persisted  in  that  retfC 
But  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  crisis  wis 
brought  you  again  into  public  view  left  jot 
alternative  but  to  comply  :...and  I  am  eqm 
clear  in  the  opinion  that  you  are  by  that  \ 
pledged  to  take  a  part  in  the  execution  of  ^ 
government.  I  am  not  less  convinced  that ' 
impression  of  the  necessity  of  your  filling 
station  in  question  is  so  universal,  that  you  i 
no  risk  of  any  uncandid  imputation  by  submitt 
to  it.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case^  a  reg 
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ID  ywr  own  reputation,  as  well  as  to  the  public  crap.  n. 
gocxli  calls  upon  you  in  the  strongest  manner  to    i7g9, 
roD  that  ride. 

^4t  cannot  be  considered  as  a  compliment  to 
iaji  that  on  your  acceptance  of  the  office  of  presi- 
katf  the  success  of  the  new  government  in  its 
XMnmeiicement  may  materially  depend.  Your 
fgency  and  influence  will  be  not  less  important 
n  preserving  it  from  the  future  attacks  of  its 
wtueSf  than  they  have  been  in  recommending  it 
a  (he  first  instance  to  the  adoption  of  the  people. 
Ue^endent  of  all  considerations  drawn  from  this 
XNute,  the  point  of  light  in  which  you  stand  at 
lOflie  and  abroad,  will  make  an  infinite  difierence 
a  the  respectability  with  which  the  government 
vtt  begin  its  operations,  in  the  alternative  of  your 
NJag  or  not  being  at  the  head  of  it.  I  forbear  to 
ttation  considerations  which  might  have  a  more 
monal  application.  What  I  have  said  will  suf- 
kt  &r  the  inferences  I  mean  to  draw. 

^  First.  In  a  matter  so  essential  to  the  well  being 
f  society  as  the  prosperity  of  a  newly  instituted 
[ovemment,  a  citizen  of  so  much  consequence  as 
^Nvself  to  its  success,  has  no  option  but  fo  lend 
tts  services  if  called  for....Permit  me  to  say  it 
Kmld  be  inglorious,  in  such  a  situation,  not  to 
lizard  the  glory  however  great,  which  he  might 
ttit previously  acquired. 

"Secondly.  Your  signature  to  the  proposed 
ystem,  pledges  your  judgment  for  its  being  such 
li  one  as  upon  the  whole  was  worthy  of  the 
wUic  approbation.  If  it  should  miscarry,  (as 
1^  commonly  decide  from  success  or  the  want 
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chap.il  of  it)  the  blame  will  in  all  probability  be  laid 
1789.  ^c  system  itself.  And  the  framers  of  it  will  h«ir^ 
to  encounter  the  disrepute  of  having  brouglit 
about  a  revolution  in  government,  without  sub- 
stituting anything  that  was  worthy  of  the  e£Ebrt*«« 
they  pulled  down  one  utopid,  it  will  be  said,  to  buil€l 
up  another.  This  view  of  the  subject,  if  I  mistak:* 
not,  my  dear  sir,  will  suggest  to  your  mind 
hazard  to  that  fame,  which  must  be,  and  ought 
be  dear  to  you,  in  refusing  your  future  aid 
the  system,  than  in  affording  it.  I  will  only  adA , 
that  in  my  estimate  of  the  matter,  that  aid  is  ii 
dispensable. 

'*  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  express 
sentiments  and  to  lay  before  you  my  view  of 
subject.  I  doubt  not  the  considerations  mi 
tioned  have  fully  occurred  to  you,  and  I  tnft.flt 
they  will  finally  produce  in  your  mind  the 
result  which  exists  in  mine.  I  flatter  myself 
frankness  with  which  I  have  delivered  myselii 
will  not  be  displeasing  to  you.  It  has  be^^i 
prompted  by  motives  which  you  would  not  dm^ 
approve.'* 

In  answer  to  this  letter  general  WashingtcM 
opened  himself  without  reserve.     ^^In  acknow- 
ledging," said  he,  ^  the  receipt  of  your  candid 
and  kind  letter  by  the  last  post,  little  more    if 
incumbent  on  me  than  to  thank  you  sincerely  for 
the  frankness  with  which  you  communicated  your 
sentiments,   and  to  assure  you   that  the   sam^ 
manly  tone  of  intercourse  will  always  be  more 
than  barely  welcome  ;••  .indeed  it  will  be  highly 
acceptable  to  me. 
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''I  am  particularly  glad,  in  the  present  instance,  chap.  n. 

thatjoa  have  dealt  thus  freely  and  like  a  friend.    1799, 

Altlumgh  I  could  not  help  observing  from  several 

putdications  and  letters  that  my  name  had  been 

sometimes  spoken  of,  and  that  it  was  possible 

^cmtingency  which  is  the  subject  of  your  letter 

might  happen,  yet  I  thought  it  best  to  maintain  a 

guarded  silence,  and  to  lack  the  counsel  of  my  best 

friends  (which  I  certainly  hold  in  the   highest 

estimation)  rather  thap  to  hazard  an  imputation 

unfriendly  to  the  delicacy  of  my  feelings.     For, 

sitoaled  as  I  am,  I  could  hardly  bring  the  question 

into  the  slightest  discussion,  or  ask  an  opinion 

even  in  the  most  confidential  manner,  without 

betraying  in  my  judgment,  some  impropriety  of 

conduct^  or  without  feeling  an  apprehension  that 

^  pitmature  display  of  anxiety,  might  be  con* 

atroed  into  a  vain   glorious   desire   of  pushing 

mjself  into  notice  as  a  candidate.     Now  if  I  am 

not  grossly  deceived  in  myself,   I   should   un- 

feignedly  rejoice,  in  case  the  electors,  by  giving 

their  votes  in  favour  of  some  other  person,  would 

^ve  me  from   the   dreadful  dilemma  of  being 

fivced  to  accept  or  refuse.     If  that  may  not  be, 

I  am  in  the  next  place,  earnestly  desirous  of 

searching  out  the  truth,  and  of  knowing  whether 

^e  does  not  exist  a  probability  that  the  govern- 

^i^cnt  would  be  just  as  happily  and  effectually 

^Ried  into  execution  without  my  aid,  as  with  it. 

I  am  truly  solicitous  to  obtain  all  the  previous 

information  which  the  circumstances  will  afford, 

1^1  3nd  to  determine  (when  the  determination  can 

^ith  propriety  be  no  longer  postponed)  according 

VOL.    V.  u 
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CHAP.  II.  to  the  principles  of  right  reason,  and  the  dictat 
1789.  of  a  clear  conscience ;  without  too  great  a  refcren 
to  the  unforeseen  consequences  which  may  afie 
my  person  or  reputation.  Until  that  period, 
may  fairly  hold  myself  open  to  conviction,  thou| 
I  allow  your  sentiments  to  have  weight  in  then 
and  I  shall  not  pass  by  your  arguments  witho 
giving  them  as  dispassionate  a  consideration  as 
can  possibly  bestow  upon  them. 

"  In  taking  a  survey  of  the  subject,  in  wha 
ever  point  of  light  I  have  been  able  to  place  i 
I  will  not  suppress  the  acknowledgment,  my  dc 
sir,  that  I  have  always  felt  a  kind  of  gloom  up 
my  mind,  as  often  as  I  have  been  taught  to  expec 
I  might,  and  perhaps  must  ere  long  be  called 
make  a  decision.  You  will,  I  am  well  assure 
believe  the  assertion  (though  I  have  little  expe 
tation  it  would  gain  credit  from  those  who  are  le 
acquainted  with  me)  that  if  I  should  receive  tl 
appointment,  and  should  be  prevailed  upon.t 
accept  it ;  the  acceptance  would  be  attended  wii 
more  diffidence  and  reluctance,  than  ever  I  exp 
rienced  before  in  my  life.  It  would  be,  howevc 
with  a  fixed  and  sole  determination  of  lendii 
whatever  assistance  might  be  in  my  power 
promote  the  public  weal,  in  hopes  that  at  a  co 
venient  and  an  early  period,  my  services  mig 
be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  I  might  be  permitt 
once  more  to  retire... to  pass  an  unclouded  evem 
after  the  stormy  day  of  life,  in  the  bosom 
domestic  tranquillity.'* 

This  correspondence  was  thus  closed  by  colo 
Hamilton.     **  I  feel  a  conviction  that  you  v 
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J^  indlj  she  your  acceptance  to  be  indispensable,  chap.  n. 
It  is  no  compliment  to  say  that  no  other  man  can  1789^ 
suffidently  unite  the  public  opinion,  or  can  give 
theiequisite  weight  to  the  office,  in  the  commence- 
meotof  the  government.  These  considerations 
a|)pear  to  me  of  themselves  decisive.  I  am  not 
sore  that  your  refusal  would  not  throw  every 
diing  into  confusion.  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
have  the  worst  effect  imaginable. 

''Indeed,  as  I  hinted  in  a  former  letter,  I  think 
circamstances  leave  no  option." 

Although  this  correspondence  does  not  appear 
to  have  absolutely  decided  general  Washington 
on  the  part  he  should  embrace,  it  could  not  have 
been  without  its  influence  on  his  judgment,  nor 
kve  fiuled  to  dispose  him  to  yield  to  the  wish  of 
Ui  country.  *'  I  would  willingly"  said  he  to  his 
estimable  friend  general  Lincoln,  who  had  also 
pressed  the  subject  on  him,  ^'  pass  over  in  silence 
dtat  part  of  your  letter,  in  which  you  mention  the 
PTOms  who  are  candidates  for  the  two  first  offices 
in  the  executive,  if  I  did  not  fear  the  omission 
night  seem  to  betray  a  want  of  confidence. 
Motives  of  delicacy  have  prevented  me  hitherto 
bm  conversing  or  writing  on  this  subject,  when- 
ever I  could  avoid  it  with  decency.  I  may, 
Wever,  with  great  sincerity,  and  I  believe 
^thout  offending  against  modesty  or  propriety, 
ioy  UiyoUf  that  I  most  heartily  wish  the  choice  to 
which  you  allude  might  not  fall  upon  me :  and 
that  if  it  should,  I  must  reserve  to  myself  the 
nght  of  making  up  my  final  decision,  at  tlie  last 
S^oment,  when  it  can  be  brought  into  one  view, 

y  2 
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CHAP.  11.  and  when  the  expediency  or  inexpediency 

1789.    refusal  can  be  more  judiciously  determined 

at  present.     But  be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  if 

any  inducement  I  shall  be  persuaded  uUin 

to  accept,  it  will  not  be  (so  far  as  I  know  m; 

heart)  from  any  of  a  private  or  personal  m 

Every  personal  consideration  conspires,  to 

me  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  to  retirci 

At  my  time  of  life,  and  under  my  circumsta 

nothing  in  this  world  can  ever  draw  me  frc 

unless  it  be  a  conviction  that  the  partiality  o 

countrymen   had  made  my   services  abso 

necessary,  joined  to  si/ear  that  my  refusal 

induce  a  belief  that  I  preferred  the  conserval 

my  own  reputation  and  private  ease,  to  the 

of  my  country.     After  all,  if  I  should  coi 

myself  in  a  manner  constrained  to  accept, 

heaven  to  witness,  that  this  very  act  would  1 

greatest  sacrifice  of  my  personal   feeling 

wishes,  that  ever  I  have   been   called  up 

make.  It  would  be  to  forego  repose  and  doi 

enjoyment  for  trouble,  perhaps  for  public  obi 

for  I  should  consider  myself  as  entering  uj 

unexplored  field,  enveloped  on  every  side 

clouds  and  darkness. 

**  From  this  embarrassing  situation  I  had 
rally  supposed  that  my  declarations  at  the 
of  the  war  would  have  saved  me ;  and  th 
sincere  intentions,  then  publicly  made  k 
would  have  effectually  precluded  me  f 
afterwards  from  being  looked  upon  as  a  car 
for  any  office.     This  hope,  as  a  last  anc 
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woildiy  happiness  in  old  age,  I  had  still  carefully  chap.  n. 
preserved ;  until  the  public  papers  and  private    1739. 
letters  from  my  correspondents  in  almost  every 
'qoirter,  taught  me  to  apprehend  that  I  might 
sooD  be  obliged  to  answer  the  question,  whether 
I  would  go  again  into  public  life  or  not?'' 

'4  can  say  little  or  nothing  new,"  said  he  in  a 
letter  to  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  ^'in  con- 
seqaence  of  the  repetition  of  your  opinion  on  the 
expediency  there  will  be,  for  my  accepting  the 
oice  to  which  you  refer.  Your  sentiments  indeed 
cmncide  much  more  nearly  with  those  of  my 
odKT  friends,  than  with  my  own  feelings.  In 
troth  my  difficulties  increase  and  magnify  as  I 
dnir  towards  the  period,  when,  according  to  the 
common  belief,  it  "inll  be  necessary  for  me  to 
give  a  definitive  answer  in  one  way  or  other. 
Should  circumstances  render  it,  in  a  manner, 
inevitably  necessary  to  be  in  the  affirmative,  be 
assored,  my  dear  sir,  I  shall  assume  die  task  with 
the  most  unfeigned  reluctance,  and  with  a  real 
diffidence,  for  which  I  shall  probably  receive  no 
credit  from  the  world.  If  I  know  my  own  heart, 
nothing  short  of  a  conviction  of  duty  will  induce 
nie  again  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs. 
And  in  that  case,  if  I  can  form  a  plan  for  my  ow  n 
conduct,  my  endeavours  shall  be  unremittingly 
cierted  (even  at  the  hazard  of  former  fame  or 
preient  popularity)  to  extricate  my  country  from 
the  embarrassments  in  which  it  is  entangled 
through  want  of  credit ;  and  to  establish  a  general 
system  of  policy,  which  if  pursued,  will  ensure 
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CHAP.  n.  permanent  felicity  to  the  commonwealtb.  I  thin 

1789.    I  see  a  path,  as  clear  and  as  direct  as  a  ray  i 

light,  which  leads  to  the  attainment  of  that  object 

Nothing  but  harmony,   honesty,    industry,   an 

frugality,  are  necessary  to  make  us  a  great  an 

happy  people.     Happily,  the  present  posture  ( 

affairs,  and  the  prevailing  disposition  of  my  couii 

trymen,   promise   to  co-operate  in  establishin; 

.   those  four  great  and  essential  pillars  of  pubU 

felicity." 

Heismuni.      Aftcr  thc  clectious  had  taken  place,  a  genera 

j^gjJnt.    persuasion  prevailed  that  the  public  will  respeetin 

the  chief  magistrate  of  the  union  had  been  to 

unequivocally   manifested    not    to   be    certain! 

obeyed;  and  several  applications  were  made  t 

general  Washington  for  those  offices  in  the  rei 

pective  states  which  would  be  in  the  gift  of  tfa 

.  president  of  the  United  States. 

As  marking  the  frame  of  mind  with  which  h 
came  into  the  government,  the  following  extrac 
is  given  from  one  of  the  many  letters  written  t 
'  persons  whose  pretensions  he  was  disposed  t 
favour.  ^^  Should  it  become  absolutely  necessar 
for  me  to  occupy  the  station  in  which  your  lettc 
presupposes  me,  I  have  determined  to  go  into  il 
perfecdy  free  from  all  engagements  of  every  natui 
whatsoever....A  conduct  in  conformity  to  this  re 
solution,  would  enable  me  in  balancing  the  variou 
pretensions  of  different  candidates  for  appoint 
ments,  to  act  with  a  sole  reference  to  justice  an* 
the  public  good.  This  is,  in  substance,  th 
answer  that  I  have  given  to  all  applications  (ant 
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Aey  are  not  few)  which  have  already  been  made.  chap.  h. 
Among  the  places  sought  after  in  these  applica-  j^gg^ 
lions,  I  must  not  conceal  that  the  office  to  which 
yoQ  particularly  allude  is  comprehended.  This 
&ct  I  tell  you  merely  as  matter  of  information. 
My  general  manner  of  thinking,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  holding  myself  totally  disengaged,  will  apolo- 
gize for  my  not  enlarging  farther  on  the  subject. 

"Though  I  am  sensible  that  the  public  suf- 
frage which  places  a  man  in  office,  should  prevent 
Mm  from  being  swayed,  in  the  execution  of  it, 
by  Us  private  inclinations,  yet  he  may  assuredly, 
without  violating  his  duty,  be  indulged  in  the  con- 
^oaoce  of  his  former  attachments." 

The  impotence  of  the  late  government,  added  Mating  a 

t<>tfaedilatoriness  inseparable  from  its  perplexed  «>«««»»• 

*Me  of  proceeding  on  the  public  business,  and 

to  its  continued  session,  had  produced  among  the 

Ambers  of  congress  such  an  habitual  disregard 

^f  punctuality  in  their  attendance  on  that  body, 

^  although  the  new  government  was  to  com- 

^^ce  its  operations  on  the  fourth  of  March  1789, 

chouse  of  representatives  were  not  formed  until 

*kc  first,  nor  a  senate  until  the  6th  day  of  April. 

At  length,  the  votes  for  the  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  were  as  prescribed 
^  the  constitution,  opened  and  counted  in  the 
*^te.  Neither  the  animosity  of  parties,  nor  the 
Preponderance  of  the  enemies  of  the  new  govern- 
ment in  some  of  the  states,  could  deprive  general 
Washington  of  a  single  vote.  By  the  unanimous 
^  uninfluenced  voice  of  an  immense  continent, 
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CHAP.  u.  he  was  called  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  natio 
1789.  The  second  number  of  votes  was  given  to  Mr.  Jol 
Adams.  George  Washington  and  John  Adai 
were  therefore  declared  to  be  duly  elected  preside 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  to  ser 
for  four  years  from  the  fourth  of  March  1789.* 


*  The  reluctance  with  which  general  Washington  assufl 
his  new  dignity,  and  that  genuine  modesty  which  was  a  ( 
tinguished  feature  of  his  character,  are  further  illustrated 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  general  Knox.  ' 
feel  for  those  members  of  the  new  congress  who,  hither 
have  given  an  unavailing  attendance  at  the  theatre  of  act 
For  myself,  the  delay  may  be  compared  to  a  reprieve ; 
in  confidence  I  tell  you,  (with  the  world  it  would  obtain  i 
credit)  that  my  movements  to  the  chair  of  goYemment 
be  accompanied  by  feelings  not  unlike  those  of  a  culprit  ^ 
is  going  to  the  place  of  his  execution  ;  so  unwilling  ai 
in  the  evening  of  life,  nearly  consumed  in  public  caresj 
quit  a  peaceful  abode  for  an  ocean  of  difficulties,  without  t 
competency  of  political  skill,  abilities,  and  inclination,  wb 
are  necessary  to  manage  the  helm.  I  am  sensible  that  I 
embarking  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  a  good  name  of : 
own  on  this  voyage  ;  but'  what  returns  will  be  made  for  th< 
Heaven  alone  can  foretell* ••.Integrity  and  firmness  are  al 
can  promise  ;  these,  be  the  voyage  long  or  short,  shall  ne^ 
forsake  me,  although  I  may  be  deserted  by  all  men ;  for 
the  consolations  which  are  to  be  derived  from  thesci  uim 
«iiy  circumstances^  the  world  cannot  deprive  me." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  election  of  Gen.  Washington  olRcially  announced  to 
luniM.His  departure  for  the  seat  of  govemment...Marks 
0^ respect  and  affection  shown  him  on  his  journey.. .His  in- 
&ug;urat]on  and  speech  to  congres8.«.He  forms  a  system  of 
conduct  to  be  observed  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world... 
Letters  from  him  on  this  and  other  8ubjects...Answer  of 
both  houses  of  congress  to  the  speech.. .Situation  of  the 
Ignited  States  at  this  period  in  their  domestic  and  foreign 
teIatioDs...Debates  on  the  impost  and  tonnage  bills... On  the 
president's  power  of  removal  from  office...On  the  policy  of 
^c  secretary  of  the  treasury  reporting  plans  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  revenue...On  the  style  by  which  the  presi- 
dent should  be  addressed...  Amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion proposed  by  congress  and  ratified   by  the   states.. • 
•AppoiDtment  of  the  officers  of  the  cabinet,  council,  and  of 
^  judges...  Adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  congress 
***The  president  visits  the  New  England  states...His  recep- 
^•••North  Carolina  accedes  to  the  Union. 

At  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  14th  of  April,  l789T^<^«»«ctiaii 

tL  ,  of  general 

'*^e  appointment  of  general  Washington  as  first  J!^''"!^';*^^ 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States  was  officially  an-  ^^T^'^ 
^ouDced  to  him.  This  commission  was  executed 
^yMr.  Charles  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  late 
Egress,  who  presented  to  him  the  certificate 
Signed  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  stating  that 
'^^  was  unanimously  elected. 

Accustomed  to  respect  the  wishes  of  his  fellow 
Citizens,  general  Washington  did  not  think  him- 
s^lfat  liberty  to  decline  an  appointment  conferred 
^pon  him  by  the  suffrage  of  an  entire  people.  His 
acceptance  of  it,  and  his  expressions  of  gratitude 
»or  this  fresh  proof  of  the  esteem  and  confidence 

^OL.   V.  X 
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CHAP.  iir.  of  his  country,  were  connected  with  declaration 

1789.    of  diffidence  in  himself.   '*  I  wish,*'  he  said,  **tha 

there  may  not  be  reason  for  regretting  the  choice 

...for  indeed,  all  I  can  promise,  is  to  accomplisl 

that  which  can  be  done  by  an  honest  zeal." 

tJl^'c*fo^Jhe       Knowing  well  that  the  urgency  of  the  public 

^vcLnent.  buslncss  rcqulrcd  the  immediate  attendance  of  tlw 

president  at  the  seat  of  government,  he  hastenec 

his  departure  ;  and  on  the  second  day  after  receiv 

ing  notice  of  his  appointment,  he  took  leave  o 

Mount  Vernon. 

In  a  contemporaneous  entry  made  by  himself  u 
his  diary,  the  feelings  inspired  by  an  occasion  s( 
aflFtcting  to  his  mind  are  thus  described,  **  aboui 
ten  o'clock,  I  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Vernon, 
to  private  life,  and  to  domestic  felicity  ;  and  with 
a  mind  oppressed  with  more  anxious  and  painfii 
sensations  than  I  have  words  to  express,  set  ou' 
for  New  York  in  company  with  Mr.  Thonopson. 
and  colonel  Humphries,  with  the  best  dispositions 
to  render  service  to  my  country  in  obedience  U 
its  call,  but  with  less  hope  of  answering  its  expec* 
tations." 
Marks  of  By  a  number  of  gentlemen  residing  in  Alexan* 
affj^on      dria,  he  was  received  on  the  road,  and  escortec 

shown  hio^ 

on  his  ^  to  their  city,  where  a  public  dinner  had  been  pre- 
pared to  which  he  was  invited.  The  sentimenU 
of  veneration  and  affection  which  were  felt  by  al 
classes  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  their  patrio' 
chief,  were  manifested  by  the  most  flattering  marb 
of  heart  felt  respect ;  and  by  addresses  whici 
evinced  the  unlimited  confidence  reposed  in  hi* 
virtues  and  his  talents.     Although  a  place  canna 
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be  given  to  these  addresses  generally,  yet  that  chap.  m. 
from  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  derives  such  pre-  1739. 
tensions  to  particular  notice  from  the  recollection 
that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  effusion  from  the 
hearts  of  his  neighbours  and  private  friends,  that 
its  insertion  may  be  pardoned.  It  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words. 

^*  Again  your  country  commands  your  care. 
Obedient  to  its  wishes,  unmindful  of  your  ease, 
ue  see  you  again  relinquishing  the  bliss  of  retire- 
ment; and  this  too  at  a  period  of  life,  when 
nature  itself  seems  to  authorize  a  preference  of 
repose! 

'*Notto  extol  your  glory  as  a  soldier;  not  to 
pour  forth  our  gratitude  for  past  services ;  not  to 
aclooirledge  the  justice  of  the  unexampled  honour 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  you  by  the  spon- 
taneous and  unanimous  suffrages  of  three  millions 
offreemen,  in  your  election  to  the  supreme  mag- 
istracy ;  nor  to  admire  the  patriotism  which  directs 
your  conduct,  do  your  neighbours   and  friends 
Jiow  address  you.     Themes   less   splendid    but 
JHore  endearing,  impress  our  minds.     The  first 
^dbest  of  citizens  must  leave  us  :  our  aged  must 
Jose  their  ornament ;  our  youth  their  model ;  our 
^culture  its  improver  ;  our  commerce  its  friend; 
•tir  infant  academy  its  protector ;  our  poor  their 
l^^ncfactor;    and  the   interior  navigation  of    the 
Potoaack  (an  event  replete  with  the  most  extensive 
^^ility,   already,  by  your  unremitted  exertions, 
^ught  into  partial  use,)  its  institutor  and  pro- 
Dioier, 

X  2 
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CHAP.  in.       "  Farewell !... go  !  and  make  a  grateful  peop 
1789.    happy,  a  people,  who  will  be  doubly  grateful  wli( 
they  contemplate  this  recent  sacrifice  for  their  i; 
terest. 

"  To  that  Being  who  maketh  and  unmaketh 
his  will,  we  commend  you  ;  and  after  ihe  accon 
plishment  of  the  arduous  business  to  which  yc 
are  called,  may  he  restore  to  us  again,  the  best  < 
men,  and  the  most  beloved  fellow  citizen !" 

To  this  aflFectionate  address  general  Wasbingtc 
returned  the  following  answer. 
"  Gentlemen, 

**  Although  I  ought  not  to  conceal,  yet  I  cann 
describe  the  painful  emotions  which  I  felt  in  beii 
called  upon  to  determine  whether  I  would  acce* 
or  refuse  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  Tl 
unanimity  in  the  choice,  the  opinion  of  my  friem 
communicated  from  different  parts  of  Europe 
well  as  from  America,  the  apparent  wish  of  tho 
who  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  constit 
tion  in  its  present  form ;  and  an  ardent  desire  i 
my  own  part  to  be  instrumental  in  connecting  tl 
good  will  of  my  countrymen  towards  each  othei 
have  induced  an  acceptance.  Those  who  knc 
me  best  (and  you  my  fellow  citizens  are,  from  yoi 
situation,  in  that  number)  know  better  than  ai 
others,  my  love  of  retirement  is  so  great,  that  i 
earthly  consideration,  short  of  a  conviction 
duty,  could  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  dep? 
from  my  resolution  *  never  more  to  take  any  sha 
in  transactions  of  a  public  nature. '  For,  at  my  ag 
and  in  my  circumstances,  what  prospects  or  a 
vantages  could  1  propose  to  myself,  from  embarl 
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ing  again  on  the  tempestuous  and  uncertain  ocean  crap.  m. 
of  public  life  ?  ~I789~ 

*'Jdo  not  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
making  public  declarations,  in  order  to  convince 
you.  gentlemen,  of  my  attachment  to  yourselves, 
and  regard  for  your  interests.  The  whole  tenor 
of  my  life  has  been  open  to  your  inspection ;  and 
my  past  actions,  rather  than  my  present  decla- 
rations, must  be  the  pledge  of  my  future  con- 
duct. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  the  expressions  of  kindness  contained  in  your 
valedictory  address.  It  is  true,  just  after  having 
bade  adieu  to  my  domestic  connexions,  this  ten- 
der proof  of  your  friendships  is  but  too  well 
calculated  still  further  to  awaken  my  sensibility,  -^ 

wd  increase  my  regret  at  parting  from  the  enjoy- 
inents  of  private  life. 

"All  that  now  remains  for  me  is  to  commit  myself 
and  you  to  the  protection  of  that  beneficent  Being 
^0,  on  a  former  occasion,  hath  happily  brought 
lis  together,  after  a  long  and  distressing  separation. 
Perhaps,  the  same  gracious  Providence  will  again 
Widulge  me.  Unutterable  sensations  must  then 
l>c  left  to  more  expressive  silence  ;  while  from  an 
aching  heart,  I  bid  you  all,  my  affectionate  friends, 
^d kind  neighbours,  farewell!'* 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  he  left  Alex- 
andria, and  was  attended  by  his  neighbours  to 
George  Town,  out  of  the  limits  of  Virginia,  where 
^number  of  citizens  from  the  state  ol  Maryland 
had  assembled  to  receive  him. 

Although  general  Washington  hastened  his 
journey,  and  wished  to  render  it  private,    his 
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CHAP.  in.  wish  could  not  prevail.  The  public  feelings  \9t 
1789.  ^oo  strong  to  be  suppressed.  Crowds  flock 
around  him  wherever  he  stopped  ;  and  corps 
militia,  and  companies  of  the  most  respectal 
citizens  escorted  him  through  their  respecti 
states.  At  Philadelphia,  he  was  received  wi 
peculiar  splendor.  Gray's  bridge  over  the  Schu; 
kill  was  highly  decorated.  In  imitation  of  t 
triumphal  exhibitions  of  ancient  Rome,  an  ar 
composed  of  laurel,  in  which  was  displayed  t 
simple  elegance  of  true  taste,  was  erected  at  ea< 
end  of  it,  and  on  each  side  was  a  laurel  shnibbei 
As  the  object  of  universal  admiration  passed  und 
the  arch,  a  civic  crown  was,  unperceived  by  hii 
let  down  upon  his  head  by  a  youth  ornament 
with  sprigs  of  laurel,  who  was  assisted  by  w 
chinery.  The  fields  and  avenues  leading  frc 
the  Schuylkill  to  Philadelphia  were  crowded  wi 
people,  through  whom  general  Washington  m 
conducted  into  the  city  by  a  numerous  and  re 
pectable  body  of  citizens ;  and  at  night  the  toi 
was  illuminated.  The  next  day,  at  Trenton, 
was  welcomed  in  a  manner  as  new  as  it  was  pies 
ing.  In  addition  to  the  usual  demonstrations 
respect  and  attachment  which  were  given  by  t 
discharge  of  cannon,  by  military  corps,  and  1 
private  persons  of  distinction,  the  gentler  s< 
v*^  prepared  in  their  own  taste,  a  tribute  of  applau 
j»r  indicative  of  the  grateful  recollection  in  whi 
they  held  their  deliverance  twelve  years  befo 
from  an  insulting  enemy.  On  the  bridge  over  t 
creek  which  passes  through  the  town,  was  erect 
a  triumphal  arch  highly  ornamented  with  laurc 
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and  flk>w€r8 :  and  supported  by  thirteen  pillars,  chap  ul 
each  intwined  with  wreaths  of  evergreen.   On  the    1739^ 
front  of  the  arch  was  inscribed  in  large  gilt  letters 

THE  DEFENDER  OF  THE  MOTHERS 

WILL  BE  THE 
PROTECTOR  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS. 
On  the  centre  of  the  arch  above  the  inscription 
was  a  dome  or  cupola  of  flowers  and  evergreens 
encircling  the  dates   of  two  memorable   events 
which  were  peculiarly  interesting  to  New  Jersey. 
The  first  was  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  the  second 
the  bold  and  judicious  stand  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can troops  at  the  same  creek,  by  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  British  army  was   arrested   on  the 
evening  preceding  the  battle  of  Princeton. 

At  this  place,  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  matrons 
leading  their  daughters  dressed  in  white,  who 
carried  baskets  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  and  sang, 
with  exquisite  sweetness,  an  ode*  of  two  stanzas 
composed  for  the  occasion. 


* 


The  following  is  (he  ode. 

Welcome  mighty  Chief,  once  more 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore  ; 
Now  no  mercenary  foe 
Aims  again  the  fatal  blow. 
Aims  at  Tues,  the  fatal  blow. 

Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave, 
Those  thy  conquering  arms  did  save. 
Build  for  Thee  triumphal  bowers  ; 
Strew  ye  fair  his  way  with  flowers, 
Strew  your  Hero's  way  with  flowers. 

At  the  last  line  the  flowers  were  strewed  before  him. 


/ 
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cHAP.iu.  At  Brunswick,  he  was  joined  by  the  governs 
1789.  of  New  Jersey,  who  accompanied  him  to  Eli» 
beth  town  Point.  On  the  road,  the  committee  i 
congress  received  and  conducted  him  with  muc 
military  parade  to  the  Point,  where  he  took  leai 
of  the  governor  and  other  gentlemen  of  Jersey 
and  with  a  committee  of  congress,  Mr.  Thompsoi 
and  colonel  Humphries,  embarked  for  New  Yorl 
in  an  elegant  barge  of  thirteen  oars,  manned  b 
thirteen  branch  pilots  prepared  for  the  purpose  b; 
the  citizens  of  New  York. 

**  The  display  of  boats,"  says  the  general  ii 
his  private  journal,  "  which  attended  and  join© 
on  this  occasion,  some  with  vocal,  and  other 
with  instrumental  music  onboard,  the  decoration 
of  the  ships,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  lou( 
acclamations  of  the  people,  which  rent  the  st 
as  I  passed  along  the  wharves,  filled  my  mint 
with  sensations  as  painful  (contemplating  tb 
reverse  of  this  scene,  which  may  be  the  ca» 
after  all  my  labours  to  do  good)  as  they  wcr 
pleasing. '  * 

In  this  manner,  on  the  23rd  of  April",  the  ma 
possessed  of  a  nation's  love,  landed  at  the  stairs  c 
Murray's  wharf,  which  had  been  prepared  and  o' 
namented  for  the  purpose.  There  he  was  receive 
by  the  governor  of  New  York,  and  conducted  wii 
military  honours,  through  an  immense  concour 
of  people,  to  the  apartments  provided  for  hii 
These  were  attended  by  foreign  ministers,  I 
public  bodies,  by  political  characters,  and  1 
private  citizens  of  distinction,  who  pressed  aroui 
him  to  offer  their  congratulations,  and  to  exprc 
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Ihe  joy  which  glowed  in  their  bosoms  at  seeing  chap.  m. 

the  nun  in  whom  all  confided,  at  the  head  of  the    i789~ 

American  empire.     This  day  of  extravagant  joy 

vas  succeeded  by  a  splendid  illumination. 

It  is  no  equivocal  mark  of  the  worth  of  Wash- 
ington, and  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
that  it  could  neither  be  corrupted  nor  misguided 
by  thoae  flattering  testimonials  of  excessive  attache 
znent.  If  they  had  any  influence  upon  his  manners, 
tbejr  only  softened  the   natural   dignity   of  his 
deportment ;   and  if  they  affected  his  mind,  they 
only  rendered  him  the  more  determined,  by  a 
iaithfnl  and  steady  attention  to  the  real  interests 
and  honour  of  the  nation,  to  prove  himself  worthy 
of  the  high  station  he  was  called  to  fill. 

Two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  president, 
the  vice  president  took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and 
addressed  that  body  in  a  dignified  speech  adapted 
to  the  occasion,  in  which,  after  manifesting  the 
high  opinion  that  statesman  always  entertained  of 
his  countrymen,  he  thus  expressed  his  sentiments 
of  the  executive  magistrate. 

^'  It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  congratulate  the 
people  of  America  on  the  formation  of  a  national 
constitution,  and  the  fair  prospect  of  a  consistent 
administration  of  a  government  of  laws  :  on  the 
acquisition  of  a  house  of  representatives,  chosen 
by  themselves ;  of  a  senate  thus  composed  by 
their  own  state  legislatures;  and  on  the  prospect 
of  an  executive  authority,  in  the  hands  of  one 
whose  portrait  I  shall  not  presume  to  draw.... 
Were  I  blessed  with  powers  to  do  justice  to  his 
character,  it  would  be  impossible  to  increase  the 
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cHAP.ia  confidence  or  affection  of  his  countryj^  or  nufti 
'i789.  the  smallest  addition  to  his  glory.  This  can  anl| 
be  effected  by  a  discharge  of  the  present  exalttt 
trust  on  the  same  principles,  with  the  saiBl 
abilities  and  virtues,  which  have  uniformly  ap 
peared  in  all  his  former  conduct,  pdblic  or  piivitt 
May  I  nevertheless  be  indulged  to  inquire,  if  ^ 
look  over  the  catalogue  of  the  first  magistrates  o 
nations,  whether  they  have  been  denominate! 
presidents  or  consuls,  kings  or  princes^  wher 
shall  we  find  one,  whose  commanding  talents  an< 
virtues,  whose  over- ruling  good  fortune,  have  8 
completely  united  all  hearts  and  voices  in  hi 
£ivour  ?  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  admiratioi 
of  foreign  nations,  and  fellow  citizens,  with  eqtii 
unanimity  ?  qualities  so  uncommon,  are  no  con 
mon  blessings  to  the  country  that  possesses  then 
By  these  great  qualities,  and  their  benign  efiecli 
has  Providence  marked  out  the  head  of  this  natioa 
with  a  hand  so  distinctly  visible,  as  to  have  bed 
seen  by  all  men,  and  mistaken  by  none.'' 

He  forms  a  a  • 

SJSSttobc  ^  president  of  the  United  States  being  i 
fc^iSS?.^  America  a  new  political  character,  to  a  grcf 
^^rorid.  portion  of  whose  time  the  public  was  entitled,  i 
became  proper  to  digest  a  system  of  conduct  to  1: 
observed  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  whic 
would  keep  in  view  the  duties  of  bis  statioi 
without  entirely  disregarding  his  personal  accon 
modation,  or  the  course  of  public  opinion.  1 
the  interval  between  his  arrival  in  New  York,  ai 
entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  those  mc 
capable  of  advising  on  the  subject  were  consultc 
and  some  rules  were  framed  by  general  Was 
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hgtm  fer  his  government  in  these  respects.  As  chap.  m. 
mc  of  thenit  the  dlotment  of  a  particular  hour  1739/ 
or  fcceiving  visits  not  on  business,  became  the 
Hibject  of  much  animadversion ;  and,  being  con- 
ddered  merely  as  an  imitation  of  the  levee  days 
istiUished  by  crowned  heads,  has  constituted  not 
Ik  least  important  of  the  charges  which  have 
!)een  made  against  this  gendeman.  The  motives 
issigned  by  himself  for  the  rule  may  not  be 
HDworthy  of  attention. 

Not  long  after  the  government  came  into 
openiion,  doctor  Stuart,  a  gentleman  nearly  con« 
nected  with  the  president  in  friendship  and  by 
narriage,  addressed  to  him  a  letter  stating  the 
tccDsations  which  were  commonly  circulating  in 
i^ifginia  on  various  subjects,  and  especially  against 
k  regal  manners  of  those  who  administered  the 
dUrs  of  the  nation.     In  answer  to  this  letter  the  Lmm  fr^ 

himondiU 

Ksident  observed,  **  while  the  eyes  of  America,  ^^ST 
perhaps  of  the  world,  are  turned  to  this  govern- 
ment, and  many  are  watching  the  movements  of 
iD  those  who  are  concerned  in  its  administration, 
1  should  like  to  be  informed,  through  so  good  a 
aedium,  of  the  public  opinion  of  both  men  and 
leasures,  and  of  none  more  than  myself ;.. .not 
0  much  of  what  may  be  thought  commendable 
vts,  if  any,  of  my  conduct,  as  of  those  which 
ite  conceived  to  be  of  a  different  complexion, 
rhe  man  who  means  to  commit  no  wrong  will 
lever  be  guilty  of  enormities,  consequently  can 
^ver  be  unwilling  to  learn  what  are  ascribed  to 
um  as  foibles....If  they  are  really  such,  the 
luu>wledge  of  them  in  a  well  disposed  mind  will 
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cHAP.m.  go  half  way  towards  a  reform...  Jf  they  ai 
1789.    errors,  he  can  explain  and  justify  the  moti^ 
his  actions. 

*^At  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of  a* 
truth  is  not  always  related  without  embi 
ment,  and  sometimes  is  entirely  perverted 
a  misconception  of  the  causes  which  pro< 
the  effects  that  are  the  subject  of  censure. 

*^  This  leads  me  to  think  that  a  system  wl 
found  it  indispensably  necessary  to  adopt 
my  first  coming  to  this  city,  might  have  ui 
gone  severe  strictures,  and  have  had  motivec 
foreign  from  those  that  governed  me,  assign 
causes  thereof. •••  I  mean  first,  returning  no  if 
second,  appointing  certain  days  to  receive 
generally  (not  to  the  exclusion  however  of 
on  any  other  days  under  particular  circumstao 
and  third,  at  first  entertaining  no  company 
afterwards  (until  I  was  unable  to  entertain  i 
all)  confining  it  to  official  characters.  A 
days  evinced  the  necessity  of  the  two  first 
clear  a  point  of  view,  that  had  I  not  adopt 
I  should  have  been  unable  to  have  attend 
any  sort  of  business,  unless  I  had  appliec 
hours  allotted  to  rest  and  refreshment  to 
purpose;.. .for,  by  the  time  I  had  done  breaJ 
and  thence  until  dinner...and  afterwards  until 
time,  I  could  not  get  relieved  from  the  cerei 
of  one  visit  before  I  had  to  attend  to  anc 
In  a  word,  I  had  no  leisure  to  read  or  to  ar 
the  dispatches  that  were  pouring  in  upon  me 
all  quarters/^ 
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la  A  subsequent    letter   written  to  the  same  chap.ui. 
gentleman,  after  his  levees  had  been  opcnlj  cen-    iVsgT" 
sured  bj  the  enemies  of  his  administration,  he 
tlmt  expressed  himself. 

''Before  the  custom  was  established,  which 
aor  accommodates  foreign  characters,  stran.^rs, 
and  others  who  from  motives  of  curiosity,  respect 
to  the  cluef  magistrate,  or  any  other  cause,  are 
induced  to  call  upon  me,  I  was  unable  to  attend 
to  any  business  whatsoever  For  gentlemen,  con- 
nddog  their  own  convenience  rather  than  mine, 
were  calling  from  the  time  I  rose  from  breakfast 
•ttoften  before. ••  until  I  sat  down  to  dinner.  This^ 
as  I  resolved  not  to  neglect  my  public  duties, 
ledooed  me  to  the  choice  of  one  of  these  alterna- 
tives; either  to  refuse  them  altogether y  or  to 
^opriate  a  time  for  the  reception  of  them. 
The  first  would,  I  well  knew,  be  disgusting  to 
lDany;...the  latter  I  expected,  would  undergo 
fiumadversion  from  those  who  would  find  fault 
with  or  without  cause.  To  please  every  body- 
Was  impossible,  I  therefore  adopted  that  line  of 
conduct  which  combined  public  advantage  with 
private  convenience,  and  which  in  my  judgment 
Wis'linexceptionable  in  itself. 

"These  visits  are  optional.  They  are  made 
without  invitation.  Between  the  hours  of  three 
•*dfour  every  tuesday,  I  am  prepared  to  receive 
them,  (jcntlemen,  often  in  great  numbers,  come 
^d  go;. ..chat  with  each  other  ;...and  act  as  they 
please.  A  porter  shews  them  into  the  rftom ;  and 
tiiey  retire  from  it  when  they  choose,  and  without 
ceremony.     At  their  first  entrance,  they  salute 
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^^^'  '"■  me,  and  I  them,  and  as  many  as  I  can  talk  to,  I 
1739*  do.  What  pomp  there  is  in  all  this  I  am  unabki 
to  discover.  Perhaps  it  consists  in  not  sittiii§i 
To  this  two  reasons  are  opposed:  first,  it  ii 
unusual ;  secondly,  (which  is  a  more  substantiil 
one)  because  I  have  no  room  large  enough  ti 
contain  a  third  of  the  chairs  which  would  be  sufi 
cient  to  admit  it.  If  it  is  supposed  that  oatenta 
tion,  or  the  fashions  of  courts  (  which  by  the  by 
believe  originate  oftener  in  convenience^  not  t 
say  necessity 9  than  is  generally  imagined!)  ga9i 
rise  to  this  custom,  I  will  boldly  affirm  ttiat  n 
supposition  was  ever  more  erroneous ;  for  were 
to  indulge  my  inclinations,  every  moment  that 
could  withdraw  from  the  fatigues  of  my  statia 
should  be  spent  in  retirement.  That  they  are  not 
proceeds  from  the  sense  I  entertain  of  the  pn 
priety  of  giving  to  every  one  as  free  access  a 
consists  with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  tb 
chair  of  government;.. .and  that  respect,  I  cm 
ceive,  is  neither  to  be  acquired  or  preserved,  bi) 
by  maintaining  a  just  medium  between  much  state 
and  too  great  familiarity. 

*^  Similar  to  the  above,  but  of  a  more  familu 
and  sociable  kind,  are  the  visits  every  fitda 
afternoon  to  Mrs.  Washington,  where  I  alwaj 
am.  These  public  meetings,  and  a  dinner  one 
a  week  to  as  many  as  my  table  will  hold,  wit 
the  references  to  and  from  the  different- depar 
ments  of  state,  and  other  communications  wit 
all  parts ^of  the  union,  is  as  much  if  not  moi 
than  I  am  able  to  undergo;  for  I  have  alread 
had  within  less  than  a  year,  two  severe  attacks;. 
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ttiehst  worse  than  the  first,.. .a  third,  it  is  more  chap.ui. 
than  probable  wiU  put  me  to  sleep  with  my  irssT" 
fidwrs....at  what  distance  this  may  be,  I  know 

JBOt" 

rhe  ceremonies  of  the   inauguration  having  «.,,.^^ 
been  adjusted  by  congress ;  on  the  30ch  of  April,  I^^ 
the  president  attended  in  the  senate  chamber,  in      ^ 
order  to  take,  in  the  presence  of  both  houses,  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 

To  gratify  the  public  curiosity,  an  open  gallery 
adjoining  the  senate  chamber  had  been  selected 
by  congress,  as  the  place  in  which  the  oath  should 
be  administered.  Having  taken  it  in  the  view  of 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  whose  loud  and 
repeated  acclamations  attested  the  joy  with  which 
his  being  proclaimed  president  of  the  United 
States  inspired  them,  he  returned  to  the  senate 
chamber  where  he  delivered  the  following  address. 

**  FcUqw  ciiizen9  qf  the  Senate 
and  of  the 

Uowtr  of  Refirpx^fitntiv^ti  t 

'*  Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  life,  no 
event  could  have  filled  me  with  greater  anxieties 
than  that  of  which  the  notification  was  transmitted 
by  your  order,  and  received  on   the   14th   day 
of  the  present  month.     On  the  one  hand,  I  was 
summoned  by  my  country,  whose  voice  I  can 
never  hear  but  with  veneration  and  love,  from  a 
retreat  which  I  had  chosen  with  the  fondest  pre- 
deliction,  and,  in  my  flattering  hopes,  with  an 
immutable  decision,  as  the  asylum  of  laf  declin- 
ing years:  a  retreat  which  was  rendered  every 
day  more  necessary  as  well  as  more  dear  to  me, 
by  the  addition  of  habit  to  inclinatioui  and  of 
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CHAP,  in.  frequent  interruptions  in  my  health  to  the  gradv 

1789.    waste  committed  on  it  by  time.     On  the  oth 

hand,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  trmt 

which  the  voice  of  my  country  called  me,  beii 

sufficient  to  awaken  in  the  wisest  axyi  most  <! 

perienced  of  her  citizens  a  distrustful  acmtn 

into  his  qualifications,  could  not  but  overwkci 

with  despondence,  one,  who,  inheriting  mScA 

endowments  from  nature,  and  unpractised  in  tl 

duties  of  civil  administration,  ought  to  bepecu 

liarly  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies.    In4hi 

conflict  of  emotions,  all  I  dare  aver  is,  that  it  ha 

been  my  faithful  study  to  collect  my  duty  finom : 

just  appreciation  of  every  circumstance  by  whid 

it  might  be  effected.     All  I  dare  hope  is,  Aati  Jl 

in  accepting  this  task,  I  have  been  too  mud 

swayed  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  fomid 

instances,  or  by  an  affectionate  sensibility  to^ 

transcendent  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my  fcllofi 

citizens :  and  have  thence  too  little  consulted  ni] 

incapacity,  as  well  as  disinclination  for  the  weight 

and  untried  cares  before  me ;  my  ERROR  wiD 

be  palliated  by  the  motives  which  misled  ml^ 

and  its  consequences  be  judged  by  my  countrji 

with  some  share  of  the  partiality  in  which  Hk] 

originated. 

^'Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  1 
have,  in  obedience  to  the  public  summons,  re« 
paired  to  the  present  station ;  it  will  be  peculiarly 
improper  to  omit  in  this  first  official  act,  my 
fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  who 
rules  over  the  universe  ;...who  presides  in  tbc 
councils  of  nation$|««.and  whose  providenti^  aids 
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3(    eao  nqppiy  every  human  defect,  that  his  benedic-  chap.  nx. 

'^  tiao  01^  consecrate  to  the  Hberties  and  happiness  ~|789^~ 
tf  tbe  people  of  the  United  States,  a  government 
intidrted  by  themselves  for  these  essential  pur- 
pon;  and  may  enable  every  instrument  employed 
IB  ill  administration,  to  execute  with  success,  the 
faoctioos  allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tendering 
this  hofluige  to  the  great  Author  of  every  public 
and  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that  it  expresses 
your  seotiaents  not  less  than  my  own ;  nor  those 
tf  By  felloiw- citizens  at  large,  less  than  either. 
Mo  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
adoie  the  iavisible  hand  which  conducts  the 
afiin  of  men,  more  than  the  people  of  the  United 
8Mes»  Every  step  by  which  they  have  advanced 
Id  the  character  of  an  independent  nation  seems 
tokave  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of  pro« 
lidcotial  agency ;  and  in  the  important  revolution 
JBflt  accomplished  in  the  system  of  their  united 
pterament,  the  tranquil  deliberations  and  volun* 
lay  consent  of  so  many  distinct  communities, 
fan  which  the  event  has  resulted,  cannot  be 
coapared  with  the  means  by  which  most  govern- 
meats  have  been  established,  without  some  return 
of  [lioas  gratitude  along  with  an  humble  anticipa- 

I  tioQ  of  the  future  blessings  which  the  past  seem 
to  presage*  These  reflections,  arising  out  of  the 
praeat  crisis,  have  forced  themselves  too  strongly 
onaif  mind  to  be  suppressed.  You  will  join  with 
nc,  I  trust,  in  thinking  that  there  are  none,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  proceedings  of  a  new 
5fid  free  government  can  more  auspiciously  com- 
Bicace. 
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cHAP.m.  <<  By  the  article  establishing  the  execnii! 
1789.  department,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  presida 
*  to  recommend  to  your  consideration,  such  me 
sures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient 
The  circumstances  under  which  I  now  meet  yc 
will  acquit  me  from  entering  into  that  smbjec 
farther  than  to  refer  to  the  great  constitutioa 
charter  under  which  you  are  assembled^  in 
which  in  defining  your  powers,  designates  tl 
objects  to  which  your  attention  is  to  be  givei 
It  will  be  more  consistent  with  those  circun 
stances,  and  far  more  congenial  with  the  fedinj 
which  actuate  me,  to  substitute  in  place  of 
recommendation  of  particular  measures,  the  tri 
bute  that  is  due  to  the  talents,  the  rectitude,  an 
the  patriotism,  which  adorn  the  characters  selects 
to  devise  and  adopt  them.  In  these  honouraU 
qualifications,  I  behold  the  surest  pledges  that|*i 
on  one  side^  no  local  prejudices  or  attachmeiiti 
no  separate  views  nor  party  animosities,  w*ill  mil 
direct  the  comprehensive  and  equal  eye  wine 
ought  to  watch  over  this  great  assemblage  < 
communities,  and  interests  :  so,  on  another,  tb 
the  foundations  of  our  national  policy  will  be  ki 
in  the  pure  and  immutable  principles  of  prifs 
morality;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  free  govemme 
be  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes  which  can  w: 
the  affections  of  its  citizens,  and  command  tl 
respect  of  the  world.  I  dwell  on  this  prospe 
with  every  satisfaction  which  an  ardelnt  love  ii 
my  country  can  inspire,  since  there  is  no  ttvt\ 
more  thoroughly  established  than  that  there  exist 
in  the  economy  and  course  of  nature,  an  indit 
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onion  between  virtue  and  happiness,. ..be-  cnAP.m. 
aty  and  advantage,...between  the  genuine    1769. 
I  of  an  honest  and  magnanimous  policy, 

solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity  and 
...since  we  ought  to  be  no  less  persuaded 
propitious  smiles  of  heaven  can  never  be 
1  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the  eternal 

order  and  right  which  heaven  itself  has 
d:  and  since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred 
iberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
)f  government,  are  justly  considered  as 
«Y,  perhaps  as  FINALLY  staked,  on  the 
ent  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American 

ides  the  ordinary  objects   submitted  to 

•c,  it  Will  remain  with  your  judgment  to 

how  far  an  exercise  of  the  occasional 

elegated  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  consti- 

rendered  expedient,  at  the  present  junc- 
the  nature  of  objections  which  have  been 
gainst  the  system,  or  by  the  degree  of 
de  which  has  given  birth  to  them.  Instead 
taking  particular  recommendations  on  this 
in  which  I  could  be  guided  by  no  lights 
from  official  opportunities,  I  shall  again 
r  to  my  entire  confidence  in  your  discern- 
I  pursuit  of  the  public  good  :  for  I  assure 
lat  whilst  you  carefully  avoid  every  alter- 
lich  might  endanger  the  benefits  of  a 
id  eflfective  government,  or  which  ought 

the  future  lessons  of  experience;  a 
c  for  the  characteristic  rights  of  freemen, 
2^d  for  the  public  harmony,  will  suffix- 

2  2 
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CHAP.  III.  ciently  influence  your  deliberations  on  the  ques* 
1789.  tion  how  far  the  former  can  be  more  impregnaUjf 
fortified,  or  the  latter  be  safely  and  advants^ousfy 
promoted. 

'*  To  the  preceding  observations  I  have  one  U 
add,  which  will  be  most  properly  addressed  to  the 
house  of  representatives.  It  concerns  myself,  lad 
will  therefore  be  as  brief  as  possible.  When  I 
was  first  honoured  with  a  call  into  the  service  d 
my  country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an  trduoiu 
struggle  for  its  liberties,  the  light  in  which  I  con- 
templated my  duty  required  that  I  should  r^ 
nounce  every  pecuniary  compensation.  From  thii 
resolution  I  have  in  no  instance  departed.  Aod 
being  still  under  the  impressions  which  produced 
it,  I  must  decline,  as  inapplicable  to  myself,  as|f 
share  in  the  personal  emoluments  which  may  be 
indispensably  included  in  a  permanent  proviska 
for  the  executive  department ;  and  must  accoidi 
ingly  pray  that  the  pecuniary  estimates  for  dtf 
station  in  which  I  am  placed,  may,  during  n| 
continuance  in  it,  be  limited  to  such  actual  ex« 
penditures  as  the  public  good  may  be  thou^t  tt 
require. 

*^  Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  sentimenU* 
as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the  occasioi 
which  brings  us  together,  I  shall  take  my  preseo 
leave ;  but  not  without  resorting  once  more  to  tb 
benign  Parent  of  the  human  race,  in  humble  sup 
plication,  that  since  he  has  been  pleased  to  fiivou 
the  American  people  with  opportunities  for  delibc 
rating  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  dispositions  ft 
deciding  with  unparallelled  unanimity  on  a  fori 
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nmenty  for  the  security  of  their  union,  chap.hl 
idvancement  of  their  happiness ;  so  his    1799. 
esaing  may  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
views,  the  temperate  consultations,  and 
measures  on  which  the  success  of  this 
ent  must  depend." 

ir  answer  to  this  speech,  the  senate  say ; 
oanimous  suffrage  of  the  elecdve  body  in 
our,  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  grati-*^^** '*«»*» 
»nfidence,  and  affection  of  the  citizens  of  ^'■p****- 
9  and  is  the  highest  testimonial  at  once 
nerit,  and  their  esteem.  We  are  sensible 
nothing  but  the  voice  of  your  fellow 
could  have  called  you  from  a  retreat, 
rith  the  fondest  predeliction,  endeared  by 
ad  consecrated  to  the  repose  of  declining 
ITe  rejoice,  and  with  us  all  America,  that, 
ence  to  the  call  of  our  common  country, 
5  returned  once  more  to  public  life.     In 
rnrties  confide ;  in  you  all  interests  unite ; 
have  no  doubt  that  your  past  services, 
they  have  been,  will  be  equalled  by  your 
exertions ;  and  that  your  prudence   and 
as  a  statesman  will  tend  to  avert  the 
to  which  we   were    exposed,    to   give 
to  the  present  government,  and  dignity 
sndor  to  that  country,  which  your  skill 
tir  as  a  soldier,  so  eminently  contributed 
to  independence  and  to  empire.*' 
iffection  for  the  person  and  character  of 
ident  with  which  the  answer  of  the  house 
sentatives  glowed,  promised  that  between 
ich  of  the  legislature  also  and  the  execu- 
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cHAP.m.  tive,  the  most  harmonious  co-operation  i 
1789*    public  service  might  be  expected. 

"  The  representatives  of  the  people  o 
United  States'*  says  this  address,  **  present 
congratulations  on  the  event  by  which  your  i 
citizens  have  attested  the  pre-eminence  of 
merit.  You  have  long  held  the  first  place  in 
esteem.  You  have  often  received  tokens  of 
affection.  You  now  possess  the  only  prooi 
remained  of  their  gratitude  for  your  service 
their  reverence  for  your  wisdom,  and  of 
confidence  in  your  virtues.  You  enjoy  the  hig 
because  the  truest  honour,  of  being  the 
magistrate,  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  : 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

**  We  well  know  the  anxieties  with  whicl 
must  have  obeyed  the  summons  from  the  n 
reserved  for  your  declining  years,  into  p 
scenes  of  which  you  had  taken  your  leave  for 
But  obedience  was  due  to  the  occasion, 
already  applauded  by  the  universal  joy  » 
welcomes  you  to  your  station.  And  we  a 
doubt  that  it  will  be  rewarded  with  all  the  i 
faction  with  which  an  ardent  love  for  your  fi 
citizens  must  review  successful  efforts  to  pro 
their  happiness. 

"This  anticipation  is  not  justified  merel 
the  past  experience  of  your  signal  services, 
particularly  suggested  by  the  pious  impres: 
under  which  you  commence  your  administra 
and  the  enlightened  maxims  by  which  you  i 
to  conduct  it.  We  feel  with  you  the  stroi 
obligations  to  adore  the  invisible  hand  whicl 
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CHAP.  III.  of  president.     As  the  institutions  of  the  cd( 

1789*   emment  continued  until  congress  could  ma] 

necessary  arrangements,  the  temporary  hcs 

departments  were  required  to  prepare   an 

before  the  first  magistrate,  such  statement 

documents  as  would  give  this  informatioo.. 

Situation  of      That  thc  trcasury  was  empty,    and  tha 

the  United  .  "^  r   J  ^ 

States  at  this  public  cfcditors  had  claims  upon  the  honou 

penod  in        *  * 

^i^domcs-  faith,  and  the  justice  of  the  nation,  a  pro^ 
foreign  rcia.  g^^  which  had  already  been  too  long  del 
were  &cts  of  universal  notoriety  which  die  p 
ular  details  drawn  from  official  sources  cool 
render  more  certain.  It  was  not  to  be  dd 
that  a  circumstance  which  had  contributi 
essentially  to  the  late  revolution  would  com 
the  serious  attention  of  the  legislature,  wba 
could  provide  effectually  for  the  subject. 

But  in  the  full  view  which  it  was  useful  tc 
of  the  interior,  many  objects  were  to  be  coi 
plated,  the  documents  respecting  which  wei 
to  be  found  in  official  records.  The  pro 
which  had  been  made  in  assuaging  the 
animosities  engendered  in  the  sharp  contest 
pecting  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  aa 
means  which  might  be  used  for  conciliatini 
affections  of  all  good  men  to  the  new  govemi 
without  enfeebling  its  essential  principles^ 
subjects  of  the  most  interesting  inquiry. 

The  agitation  had  been  too  great  to  be  sud 
calmed;  and  that  the  active  opponents  o 
system  should  immediately  become  its  frient 
even  indifferent  to  its  fate,  would  have  be 
victory  of  reason  over  passion,  or  a  surrend 
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!ual  judgment  to  the  decision  of  a  majority,  chap.iil 

les  of  which  arc  rarely  given  in  the  conduct    1789. 

lan  affairs. 

ome  of  the  states,  a  disposition  to  acquiesce 

decision  which  had  been  made  after  a  full 

iaborate  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  to 

the  issue  of  a  fair  experiment  of  the  consti^ 

i  as  administered  by  those  who  should  be 

d  for  that  purpose^    was   avowed  by  the 

ity.  In  others,  the  chagrin  of  defeat  seemed 

rease  the  original  hostility  to  the  instrumentj 

prions  fears  were  entertained  by  its  friends, 

I  second  general  convention  might  pluck 

it  the  most  essential  of  its  powers,  or  cramp 

he  exercrae  of  them,  before  their  value,  and 

ifety  with  which  they  might  be   confided 

I  they  were  placed,  could  be  ascertained  by 

ience.  -; 

>m  the  same  cauM  exerting  itself  in  a  dif- 

directiaD,  the  advocates  of  the  new  system 

ten  still  more  alarmed.  As  might  well  have 

expected,  in  all  those  states  where  the  oppo- 

was  sufficiently  formidable  to  inspire  a  hope 

ccess,  the  effort  was  made  to  fill  the  legisla- 

rith  the  declared  enemies  of  the  government, 

hu8  to   commit  it,    in  its  infancy,    to  the 

dy  of  its  foes.     Their  fears  were  quieted  for 

rcfcnt.     In  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 

deraiists,  an  appellation  at  that  time  distin- 

ing  those  who  had  advocated  the  consUtu- 

formed  the  majority  ;  and  it  soon  appeared 

new  convention  was  too  bold  an  experiment 

t  applied  for  by  the  requisite  number  ef 
L.  v«  A  a 
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CHAP.  ML  States,  Tlie  condition  of  individuals  too,  nn 
1789,  visibly  becoming  more  generally  eligible.  Nol 
withstanding  the  causes  which  had  diminishd 
the  profits  of  private  industry,  it  was  gradual!] 
improving  their  affairs ;  and  the  new  course  d 
thinking  which  had  been  inspired  by  the  adoptioi 
of  a  constitution  that  was  understood  to  prohihil 
all  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  ha^ 
in  a  great  measure  restored  that  confidence  whicl 
is  essential  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  natioii& 
From  these,  or  from  other  causes,  the  crids  oi 
the  pressure  on  individuals  seemed  to  be  passiof 
away,  and  brighter  prospects  to  be  opening  Qfl 
them. 

But,  two  states  still  remained  out  of  the  pale  d 
the  union ;  and  among  those  who  were  included 
within  it,  t&ere  existed  a  mass  of  ill  humouf» 
which  increased  the  ne#9i|ity  of  circumspection 
in  those  who  administerd|||jthe  government. 

To  the  western  parts  of  the  .^^ontinent,  the 
attention  of  the  executive  was  attracted  by  discon* 
tents  which  were  displayed  with  some  violenccji 
and  which  originated  in  circumstances,  aad  vbl 
interests,  peculiar  to  that  country. 

In  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi^ 
Spain  had  refused  to  permit  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  follow  its  waters  into  the  ocean; 
and  had  occasionally  tolerated  or  interdiQted  thdr 
commerce  to  New  Orleans,  as  had  been  suggested 
by  the  supposed  interest  or  caprice  of  the  Spanish 
government,  or  of  its  representatives  in  AmericA» 
Doivn  that  river,  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants 
adjacent  to  the  waters  which  emptied  into  it  wcr^ 
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urned,  as  the  only  channel  through  which  the  cRAP.m. 
lurpliis  produce  of  their  luxuriant  soil  could  be  1789, 
;oii?eyed  to  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  and  on  its 
ree  navigation  depended,  as  they  conceived,  the 
utore  wealth  and  prosperity  of  their  country, 
nitated  by  understanding  that  it  had  been  con- 
»&plated  by  the  old  congress  to  barter  away  this 
ight  for  twenty- five  years,  they  gave  some  evi- 
lence  of  disposition  to  drop  from  thex:onfederacy, 
{this  valuable  acquisition  could  not  otherwise  be 
lade.  This  temper  could  not  fail  to  be  viewed 
vifti  interest  by  the  neighbouring  powers,  who 
ttd  been  encouraged  by  it,  and  by  the  imbecility 
if  the  government,  to  enter  into  intrigues  of  an 
hrming  nature. 

PrcYious  to  his  departure  from  Mount  Vernon, 
^|iresident  had  received  intelligence,  too  authen« 
c  to  be  disregarded,  of  private  machinations  by 
sd  or  pretended  agents''Both  of  Spain  and  Great 
ritiin,  which  were  extremely  hostile  to  the 
ive,  and  to  the  integrity  of  the  union. 
On  the  part  of  Spain,  it  had  been  indicated  that 
eaavigation  of  the  Mississippi  could  never  be 
•needed  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
•nntry  remained  connected  with  the  Atlantic 
ites,  but  might  be  freely  granted  to  them  if 
cy  should  form  an  independent  empire. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  gentlemen  from  Canada, 
boae  ostensible  business  was  to  repossess  him- 
If  of  some  lands  on  the  Ohio  which  had  been 
rmerly  granted  to  him,  frequently  discussed  the 
^td  importance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
Ppii   and   privately  assured  several  influential 

A  a  2 
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CRAP.  in.  individuals,  that  if  they  were  disposed  to  asxr 
1789.  their  rights,  he  was  authorized  by  lord  Dorcheste 
the  governor  of  Canada  to  say,  that  they  ini|^ 
rely  confidently  on  his  assistance.  With  the  iii 
it  was  in  his  power  to  give,  they  might  seisi 
New  Orleans,  fortify  the  Balise  at  the  moutk  o 
the  Mississippi,  and  maintain  themselves  in  tin 
place  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  Spain. 

The  probability  of  failing  in  any  attempt  U 
hold  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  foroe,  wni 
the  resentments  against  Great  Britain  which  prt< 
vailed  generally  throughout  the  western  country 
diminished  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  firoi 
any  machinations  of  that  power;  but  against  tboM 
of  Spain,  the  same  security  did  not  exist. 

In  contemplating  the  situation  of  the  United 
States  in  their  relations  not  purely  domeidsi 
the  object  of  most  immediate  consideration  wM 
the  enmity  which  had  been  manifested  towaitfc 
them  by  several  tribes  of  Indians.  The  milittif 
strength  of  the  northern  nations,  who  inhabited 
the  country  between  the  lakes,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio,  was  computed  at  five  thousand4WSi 
of  whom  about  fifteen  hundred  were  at  open  wi 
with  the  United  States.  With  the  residue,  treatie 
had  been  concluded;  but  the  attachment  of  yoODj 
savages  to  war,  and  the  provocation  given  by  di 
undistinguishing  vengeance  which  had  been  take 
by  the  whites  in  their  expeditions  into  the  Itidii 
country,  on  all  those  who  fell  in  their  way,  fill 
nished  reasons  for  apprehending  that  these  treatic 
would  soon  be  broken. 
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In  the  south,  the  Creeks,  who  coldd  bring  into  chap.ih. 
le  idd  six  thousand  fighting  men,  were  at  war  miT 
ridi  Grcorgia.  In  the  mind  of  their  leader,  the 
Ml  rf  a  white  man,  some  irritation  had  been  pro* 
duced  by  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  his 
latber,  who  had  resided  in  Georgia ;  and  several 
other  refugees  from  that  state,  whose  property 
had  also  been  confiscated,  contributed  still  further 
to  exasperate  the  nation.  But  the  immediate 
point  in  contest  between  them  Was  a  tract  of  land 
oa  the  Oconee,  which  the  state  of  Georgia  claimed 
uder  a  purchase,  the  validity  of  which  was 
denied  by  the  Indians.  The  regular  effective  force 
of  the  United  States  was  less  than  six  hundred 
aiea. 

Not  only  the  policy  of  accommodating  differ- 
tBoei  by  negotiation  which  the  government  was 
ii  no  condition  to  terminate  by  the  sword ;  but  a 
Kll  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  natives,  and  a 
l^ard  for  the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity, 
Ssposed  the  president  to  endeavour,  in  the  first 
Wince,  to  remove  every  cause  of  quarrel  by  a 
itity ;  and  his  message  to  congress  on  this  subject 
evidenced  his  preference  of  pacific  measures. 

Possessing  many  valuable  articles  of  commerce 
or  which  the  best  market  was  often  found  on  the 
oast  of  the  Mediterranean,  struggling  to  export 
hen  in  their  own  bottoms,  and  unable  to  afford 
ifku^  gun  for  their  protection,  the  Americans 
JOttId  not  view  with  unconcern  the  dispositions 
rtich  were  manifested  towards  them  by  the 
Wbary  powers.  A  treaty  had  been  formed  with 
he  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  no  indications  were 
pven  by  that  sovereign  of  an  intention  to  violate 
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CHAP,  in.  it.  But  from  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  p^ 
IYS9.  h^d  not  been  purchased;  and  those  regeii 
consider  all  as  enemies  to  whom  they  have 
sold  their  friendship.  The  unprotected  ves 
of  America  presented  a  tempting  object  to  t! 
rapacity;  and  their  hostility  was  the  more  terri 
because  by  their  law  of  nations  prisoners  bec( 
slaves. 

With  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  America 
at  peace ;  but  with  some  of  them,  there  exh 
controversies  of  a  delicate  nature,  the  adjustm 
of  which  required  a  degree  of  moderation 
firmness,  which  there  was  much  reason  to  : 
would  not,  in  every  instance,  be  exhibited. 

The  early  apprehensions  with  which  Spain 
contemplated  the  probable  future  strength  of 
United  States,  and  the  consequent  dispositioi 
the  house  of  Bourbon  to  restrict  them  to  nar 
limits,  have  been  already  noticed.  After 
conclusion  of  the  war,  the  attempt  to  form  a  tn 
with  that  power  had  been  repeated,  but  no  adva 
towards  an  agreement  on  the  points  of  differc 
between  the  two  governments  had  been  made 
long  and  intricate  negotiation  between  the  se 
tary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Don  Guardoqui^ 
minister  of  his  catholic  majesty,  had  termin 
with  the  old  government ;  and  the  result  was 
inflexible  adherence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Guardi 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  citizens  of  the  Un 
States  from  navigating  the  Mississippi  below  t 
southern  boundary.  On  this  point  there  was  m 
reason  to  fear  that  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  wi 
remain  immoveable.     The  violence  with  w] 
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Sscontents  of  the  western  people  were  ex-  chap.ui. 
fd,  furnished  Spain  with  additional  motives  i789« 
erpetuating  the  evil  of  which  they  com- 
d.  Aware  of  the  embarrassments  which 
lisplay  of  restlessness  must  occasion,  and 
le  of  the  increased  difficulty  and  delay  with 
a  removal  of  its  primary  cause  must  be 
ied,  the  executive  perceived  in  this  critical 
of  things,  abundant  cause  for  the  exercise 
watchfulness,  and  of  its  prudence.  With 
there  was  also  a  contest  respecting  boun- 
.  The  treaty  of  peace  had  extended  the 
Of  the  United  States  to  the  thirty  first 
I  of  north  latitude,  but  the  pretensions  of 
iiolic  king  were  carried  north  of  that  line« 
indefined  extent.  He  claimed  as  far  as  he 
■quered  from  Britain,  but  the  precise  limita 
conquest  were  not  ascertained, 
circumstances  attending  the  points  of  dif- 
;  with  Great  Britain,  were  still  more  serious, 
e  in  their  progress,  a  temper  unfavourable  to 
ccommodation  had  been  unifonnly  excited. 
h  the  war,  the  resentments  produced  by 
tous  calamities  it  had  occasioned,  were  not 
ated.  The  idea  that  Great  Britain  was  the 
enemy  of  America  had  become  habitual, 
ing  it  impossible  for  that  nation  to  have 
ished  absolutely  its  views  of  conquest, 
bund  it  difficult  to  bury  their  animosities, 
i^t  upon  the  sentiment  contained  in  the 
tion  of  independence,  *'to  hold  them  as 
It  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace 
V  "tn  addition  to  tlie  complaints  respecting 
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CHAP,  ni.  the  non  execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  even 
1789.  ^i^Tc  continually  supplying  this  temper  with  fire 
aliment.  The  disinclination  which  the  cabinet 
London  had  discovered  to  a  commercial  tM 
with  the  United  States  was  not  attributed  exd 
sively  to  the  cause  which  had  been  assigned  i 
it.  It  was  in  part  ascribed  to  that  jealousy  m 
which  Britain  was  supposed  to  view  the  growb 
trade  of  America. 

The  general  restrictions  on  commerce  by  whi< 
every  macitiiiie  power  sought  to  promote  its  ov 
navigation,  and  that  part  of  the  European  systc 
in  particular,  by  which  each  aimed  at  a  monopo 
of  the  trade  of  its  colonies,  were  felt  with  pecoli 
keenness  when  practised  by  England.  To  tl 
British  regulations  on  this  subject,  the  people' 
America  were  perhaps  the  more  sensible,  becaoi 
having  composed  a  part  of  that  empire,  they  h 
grown  up  in  the  habit  of  a  free  admission  into  \ 
its  ports;  and,  without  accurately  appreciatii 
the  cause  to  which  a  change  of  this  usage  was 
be  ascribed^  they  were  disposed  to  attribute  it 
a  jealousy  of  their  prosperity,  and  to  an  inclinatii 
to  diminish  the  value  of  their  independence. 
this  suspicious  temper,  almost  every  unfavoural 
event  which  occurred  was  traced  up  to  Briti 
hostility. 

That  an  attempt  to  form  a  commercial  trei 
with  Portugal  had  failed,  was  attributed  to  t 
influence  of  the  cabinet  of  London ;  and  to  1 
machinations  of  Ae  same  power  were  also  aiwiil 
the  danger  firom  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  aAd'i 
bloody  incursions  of  the  Indiana*  The  i^sehtAtf 
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ited  by  these  various  causes  was  felt  in  a  chap.  m. 
ater  or  less  degree  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  i789~ 
lerican  people ;  and  the  expression  of  it  was 
unoB  and  public.  That  correspondent  dis«- 
Btioiis  existed  in  England  is  by  no  means 
probable,  and  the  necessary  effect  of  this  temper 
I  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  amicably 
:  real  differences  between  the  two  nations.  The 
nerican  plenipotentiaries  had  laboured,  without 
:cc9S,  to  introduce  into  the  definitive  treaty  of 
koe  some  articles  for  regulating  the  future  inter- 
title  between  the  two  countries;  and  the  temper 
i€0?ered  on  both  sides  while  those  negotiations 
(t  pending,  was  such  that,  added  to  the  dis- 
tition  of  other  powers  to  obstruct  a  cordial 
(mciliation,  it  suggested  to  one  of  the  ministers 
ke  United  States  the  idea,  that  a  renewal  of  the 
',  at  no  very  distant  period,  was  far  from  being 
irobable. 

Vith  France,  the  most  perfect  harmony  sub- 
ed;  and  those  attachments  which  originated  in 
signal  services  received  from  his  most  chris* 
M^esty  during  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
sustained  no  diminution.  Yet,  from  causes 
dbt  it  was  found  difficult  to  counteract,  the 
iiftercial  intercourse  between  the  two  nations 
not  so  extensive  as  had  been  expected.  It 
die  interest,  and  of  consequence  the  policy  of 
ftoet  to  avail  herself  of  the  misiinderstandings 
mn  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in 
r  to  obtain  such  regulations  as  might  gra- 
^  divert  the  increasing  trade  of  the  Ameri- 
apntinent  from  those  channels  in  which  it  had 

li.    V.  B    b 
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CHAP.  in.  been  accustomed  to  flow.  Neither  her  genen 
]789  restraints  on  commerce,  nor  her  observance  c 
the  colonial  system,  excited  the  indignation  whic 
was  occasioned  by  similar  measures  on  the  parte 
that  power  with  which  the  United  States  ha 
most  intercourse;  and  a  disposition  was  ezteii 
sively  felt  to  co-operate  with  her,  in  enabling  he 
merchants,  by  legislative  encouragements,  to  riyi 
those  of  Britain  in  the  American  market. 

A  great  revolution  had  commenced  in  thi 
country,  the  first  stage  of  which  was  cmnplete 
by  limiting  the  powers  of  the  monarch,  and  b 
the  establishment  of  a  popular  assembly.  In  o 
part  of  the  globe  was  this  revolution  contemplate 
with  more  interest  than  in  America.  The  influenc 
it  would  have  on  the  affairs  of  the  world  was  no 
then  distinctly  foreseen :  and  the  philanthropisi 
without  becoming  a  political  partisan,  rejoiced  i 
the  event.  On  this  subject  therefore,  there  existe 
in  the  public  mind  but  one  sentiment. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  tli 
other  powers  of  Europe,  did  not  require  particuk 
attention.  Their  dispositions  were  rather  friend) 
than  otherwise ;  and  an  inclination  was  general 
manifested  to  participate  in  the  advantages  whil 
the  erection  of  an  independent  empire  «i  ti 
western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  seemed  to  nfer  ^ 
the  commercial  world.  ^ 

By  the  diplomatic  characters  in  America,^ 
would  readily  be  supposed,  that  the  first  stq 
taken  by  the  new  government  would  not  only  be  i 
dicative  of  its  present  system ;  but  would  probd 
affect  permanently  its  foreign  relations,  and  tt 
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theinfiuence  of  the  president,  should  he  be  inclined  chap.  m. 
to  exercise  his  constitutional  right  of  recommen-  \rB9. 
datioQ,  would  be  felt  in  the  legislature.  Scarcely 
ms  the  exercise  of  his  executive  functions  com- 
nenced,  when  the  president  received  an  applica- 
tion from  the  count  de  Moustiers,  the  minister 
of  France,  requesting  a  private  conference.  On 
being  told  that  the  department  of  foreign  affairs 
was  the  channel  through  which  all  official  business 
should  pass,  the  count  replied  that  the  interview 
be  requested  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  actual 
business,  but  i^ther  as  preparatory  to  its  future 
tnmsacdons. 

-  The  next  day,  at  one  in  the  tfternoon,  was 
Mmed  for  the  interview.  The  count  commenced 
the  conversation  with  declarations  of  his  personal 
'egard  for  America,  the  manifestations  of  which, 
he  said,  had  been  early  and  uniform.  His  nation 
too  was  well  disposed  to  be  upon  terms  of  amity 
with  the  United  States  :  but  at  his  public  recep- 
tioo,  there  were  occurrences  which  he  thought 
iidicative  of  coolness  in  the  secretary  of  foreign 
^Airs,  who  had,  he  feared,  while  in  Europe, 
inbibed  prejudices  not  only  against  Spain,  but 
3gUDst  France  also.  If  this  conjecture  should  be 
Qght»  the  present  head  of  that  department  could 
Bot  be  an  agreeable  organ  of  intercourse  with  the 
pitaident.  He  then  took  a  view  of  the  modern 
u»ges  of  European  courts,  which,  he  said, 
favoured  the  practice  he  recommended  of  permit- 
Hag  foreign  ministers  to  make  their  communi- 
cations directly  to  the  chief  of  the  executive. 
"He  then  presented  a  letter,''  says  the  president 

fib  2 
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CHAF.  ui.  in  his  private  journal,  •*  which  he  termed  confidea 
1789.  tial,  and  to  be  considered  as  addressed  to  me  in  nr 
private  character,  which  was  too  strongly  marka 
with  an  intention,  as  well  as  a  wish  to  haire  n 
person  between  the  minister  and  president  I 
tk$  transaction  of  business  between  the  tw< 
nations." 

In  reply  to  these  observations,  the  presides 
gave  the  most  explicit  assurances  that,  judgio] 
from  his  own  feelings,  and  from  the  public  senti 
ment,  there  existed  in  America  a  reciprocal  di» 
position  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with  France 
That  whatever  former  difficulties  might  havi 
occurred,  he  was  persuaded  the  secretary  of  for 
eign  affairs  had  offered  no  intentional  disrespect 
cither  to  the  minister,  or  to  his  nation.  Withoot 
undertaking  to  know  the  private  opinions  of  Mr 
Jay,  he  would  declare  that  he  had  never  heard  thu 
officer  express,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  senti' 
ment  unfavourable  to  either. 

Reason  and  usage,  he  added,  must  direct  ihl 
mode  of  treating  national  and  official  business.  I 
rules  had  been  established,  they  must  be  coft 
formed  to.  If  they  were  yet  to  be  framed^  it  w« 
hopect  that  they  would  be  convenient  and  proper 
So  far  as  ease  could  be  made  to  comport  withii^' 
iilarity,  and  with  necessary  forms,  it  ought  to  b 
^consulted ;  but  custom,  and  the  dignity  of  office 
were  not  to  be  disregarded.  The  conversatioi 
continued  upwards  of  an  hour,  but  no  change  wa 
made  in  the  resolution  of  the  president. 

When  the  first  legislature  assembled  under  tb 
new  government,  the  subjects  which  pressed  ft 
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immediate  attention  were  numerous  and  important,  crap.  m. 
Much  was  to  be  created,  and  something  to  be  17^9, 
rebnned.  A  system  of  revenue,  adequate  to  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  union  was  to  be  digested, 
and  brought  into  operation ;  departments  attached 
to  the  executive  were  to  be  organized ;  a  j4P« 
ciary  to  be  established ;  and  many  other  matters 
of  deep  interest  to  be  originated,  or  adapted  to  the 
new  state  of  things. 

As  constituting  the  vital  spring  without  which 
the  action  of  government  could  not  long  be  con- 
&iucd,  the  subject  of  revenue  was  taken  up  in 
thehoQse  of  representatives,  as  soon  as  it  could 

f  be  introduced.  The  qualification  of  the  members 
was  succeeded  by  a  motion  for  the  house  to  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  union ;    and  in  that  cogimittee,   a 

/  ^solution  was  moved  declaring  the  opinion  that 
certain  duties  ought  to  be  levied  on  goods,  wareSt 
^d  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States; 

I  ukI  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels.  This  resoliitioa 
Was  introduced  by  Mr.  Madison  from  Virginia  in 
t  short  speech,  in  which  he  adverted  to  the  nume- 
^Qs  claims  upon  the  justice  of  the  governmenlt 
^  to  the  impotency  which  prevented  the  late  con* 
pess  of  the  United  States  from  carrying  into  effect 
^  dictates  of  gratitude  and  policy. 

As  it  was  deemed  important  to  complete  a  tem- 
porary system  in  time  to  embrace  the  sjMring 
importations,  Mr.  Madison  presented  the  scheme 

'  of  impost  which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
former  congress,  and  had  already  received  the  ap« 
probation  of  a  majority  of  the  states ;  to  which  he 
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CHAP.  HI.  added  a  general  proposition  from  himself  for  \ 

1789.^  duty  on  tonnage.     By  this  scheme  specific  dutie 

were  imposed  on  certain  enumerated  articles ;  an 

an  ad  valorem  duty^on  those  not  enumerated.  Mi 

:^,:::'^  ,    Fitzsimmons,    a    member    from    Pennsylvanii 

mUred  an  amendment  to  the  original  resolution 
greatly  enlarging  the  catalogue  of  enumerated  ai 
tides.  **  Among  those,'*  he  said,  **  which  wer 
contained  in  the  list  he  wished  to  subjoin  to  thi 
in  possession  of  the  committee,  were  some  calcu 
lated  to  encourage  the  productions  of  our  country 
and  protect  our  infant  manufactures,  beside  other 
tending  to  opl^rate  as  sumptuary  restrictions  upoi 
articles  which  are  often  termed  those  of  luxury  J 

On  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  revenue,  n\ 
division  of  sentiment  could  exist ;  and  on  tfa 
general  propriety  of  selecting  specific  articles  a 
objects  of  additional  duty,  an  equal  degree  c 
unanimity  seemed  to  prevail.  But  some  appre 
hensions  were  expressed  that  the  time  consume 
in  maturing  the  system  might  be  such  as  to  rendc 
it  ineligible,  in  the  first  instance,  to  attempt  mor 
than  a  bill  which  should  impose  an  advalorer 
duty ;  and  the  fear  was  openly  avowed,  that  i 
the  details  of  a  more  permanent  and  extensive  plaE 
the  interests  of  a  part  of  the  union  might  be  over 
looked. 

Mr.  Madison  having  consented  to  subjoin  th 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  to  tfa 
original  resolution,  it  was  received  by  the  com 
mittee ;  but  in  proceeding  to  fill  up  the  blank 
with  the  sum  taxable  on  each  article,  it  was  soo 
perceived  that  gentlemen  had  viewed  the  subjec 
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in  very  different  lights.    The  tax  on  many  articles  chap.  ui. 
was  believed  to  press  more  heavily  on  some,  than    1^89. 
on  others ;  it  was  supposed  also  to  favour  the 
products  of  particular  states  ;  and  no  inconsider- 
able degree  of  watchfulness  was  discovered^  lest 
thoie  which   were   more  populous,   and  whtme 
maim&ctures  were  in  greater  progress,    should 
lay  protecting  duties  whereby  the  industry  of  one 
part  of  the  union  would  be  encouraged  by  pre* 
miums  charged  on  the  labour  of  another  part. 
On  the  discrimination  between  the  duty  on  the^j^^^^ 
tODMge  of  foreign  and  American  bottoms,  a  great  11^3^ 
degree  of  sensibility  was  discovered.     There  not 
being  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  owned  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  export  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  it  was  said  that  the  increased 
tonnage  on  foreign  bottoms  operated  as  a  tax  on 
agriculture,  and  a  premium  to  navigation.     This 
disorimination  it  was  therefore  contended  ought 
to  be  very  small. 

In  answer  to  these  arguments,  Mr.  Madison 
said;  "if  it  is  expedient  for  America  to  have 
vessels  employed  in  commerce  at  all,  it  will  be 
proper  that  she  have  enough  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses  intended ;  to  form  a  school  for  seamen ;  to 
^iht  foundation  of  a  navy :  and  to  be  able  to 
support  itself  against  the  interference  of  foreigners. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  weight  in  the  obser- 
vatiiDs  that  the  duty  we  are  about  to  lay  in  favour 
^f  American  vessels  is  a  burden  on  the  commu- 
nity, and  particularly  oppressive  to  some  parts. 
^  if  there  wete,  it  may  be  a  burden  of  that  kind 
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cHAp.m.  which  will  ultimately  save  us  from  one 
1789.    greater, 

^^  I  consider  an  acquisition  of  maritime  i 
essential  to  this  country ;  should  we  eve 
unfortunate  as  to  be  engaged  in  war,  y9 
tbSk  can  defend  our  towns  and  cities  upon 
coast  ?  or  what  but  this  can  enable  us  to  i 
invading  enemy  ?  those  parts  which  are 
bear  an  undue  proportion  of  the  burden  of 
ditional  duty  on  foreign  shipping,  are  thos 
will  be  most  exposed  to  the  operations  of 
datory  war,  and  will  require  the  greatest  ez 
of  the  union  in  their  defence.  If  therefoi 
little  sacrifice  be  made  by  them  to  obtain  t 
portant  object,  they  will  be  peculiarly  re 
for  it  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Granting  a  pre 
to  our  own  navigation  will  insensibly  brinj 
ward  to  that  perfection  so  essential  to  Ai 
safety ;  and  though  it  may  produce  son 
inequality  at  first,  it  will  soon  ascertain  it 
and  become  uniform  throughout  the  union 
But  no  part  of  the  system  was  discussc 
more  animation  than  that  which  proposed  \ 
discriminations  in  favor  of  those  natioi 
whom  the  United  States  had  formed  com; 
treaties.  In  the  course  of  tliis  discussion 
ions  and  feelings  with  respect  to  foreign 
l.egan  to  develop  themselves,  which,  st 
ening  with  circumstances,  afterwards  agita 
whole  American  continent. . 

While  the  tesolutions  on  which  the  bil 
to  be  framed  were  under  debate,  Mr^  : 
rose  to  inquire  on  what  principle  the  propoi 
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crimmition  between  foreign  nations  was  founded  ?  chap.  m. 

"/tins  certainly  proper,"  he  said,  "tocomply  with   i789. 

aisdng  treaties.    But  those  treaties  stipulated 

BO  snch  preference.  Congress  then  was  at  liberty 
to  consult  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  If 
tboat  interests  would  be  promoted  by  the  mea- 
sure, he  should  be  willing  to  adopt  it,  but  he 
wished  its  policy  to  be  shown." 

The  resolutions  as  reported  were  supported  by 
Sfr.  Madison,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Fitzsimmons, 
Mr.  Clymer,  Mr.  Page,  and  Mr.  Jackson. 

They  relied  much  upon  the  public  sentiment 
which  had,  they  said,  been  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed through  the  several  state  legislatures  and 
otherwise,  against  placing  foreign  nations  gene- 
nily,  on  a  footing  with  the  allies  of  the  United 
States.  So  strong  was  this  sentiment,  that  to  its 
operation  the  existing  constitution  was  principally 
to  be  ascribed.  They  thought  it  important  to 
prove  to  those  nations  who  had  declined  forming 
[  commercial  treaties  with  them,  that  the  United 
States  possessed  and  would  exercise  the  power  of 
ntdiating  any  regulations  unfavourable  to  their 
tnde,  and  diey  insisted  strongly  on  the  advantages 
of  America  in  a  war  of  commercial  regulation^ 
Aoald  this  measure  produce  one. 

The  disposition  France  had  lately  shown  to 
idix  with  regard  to  the  United  States,  the  rigid 
policy  by  which  her  counsels  had  generally  been 
guided,  ought  to  be  cultivated.  The  evidence  of 
this  ^sposition  was  an  edict  by  which  American 
hnilt  ships  purchased  by  French  subjects  became 
liiituralized.     There  was  reason  to  believe  that 

•VOL,  T.  c  c 
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CHAP.  in.  the  person  charged  with  the  affairs  of  the  Ui 
17$^    States  at  that  court,  had  made  some  favou 
impressions  which  the  conduct  of  the  Ame 
government  ought  not  to  efface. 

Wiih  great  earnestness  it  was  urged,  that 
artificial  or  adventitious  causes,  the  comn 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
exceeded  its  natural  boundary •  It  was  wi 
give  such  political  advantages  to  other  natio 
would  enable  them  to  acquire  their  doe  dia 
the  direct  trade.  It  was  also  wise  to  impart  s 
benefits  to  nations  that  had  formed  comme 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  and  theret 
impress  on  those  powers  which  bad  hit] 
neglected  to  form  such  treaties,  the  idea 
some  advantages  were  to  be  gained  by  a  rec: 
city  of  friendship* 

That  France  had  claims  on  the  gratitude  c 
American  people  which  ought  not  to  be  < 
looked,  Was  an  additional  argument  in  favoi 
the  principle  for  which  they  contended. 

The  discrimination  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Bei 
Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Wads  worth  and  Mr.  Shen 
They  did  not  admit  that  the  public  se&tii 
had  been  unequivocally  expressed ;  nor  did 
admit  that  such  benefits  had  flowed  from  c 
mercial  treaties  as  to  justify  a  sacrifice  of  inttf 
to  obtain  them.  There  was  a  commercial  ti 
with  France;  but  neither  that  treaty,  nor 
favours  shown  to  that  nation,  had  produced 
correspondent  advantages.  The  license  to 
ships  could  not  be  of  this  description,  sin< 
was  well  known  that  the  merchants  of  the  Ur 
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States  did  not  own  vessels  enough  for  the  trans-  cha».  m. 
portadon  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  only  \f^^^ 
two,  as  was  believed,  had  been  sold  since  the 
license  had  been  granted.  The  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  viewed  in  all  its  parts,  was  upon  a  footing 
as  beneficial  to  the  United  States  as  that  with 
France. 

That  the  latter  power  had  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  of  America  was  admitted,  but  that  these 
cJaims  would  justify  premiums  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  French  commerce  and  navigation,  to  be 
<^awn  from  the  pockets  of  the  American  people, 
^as  not  conceded.  The  state  of  the  revenue,  it 
^^^^  said,  would  not  admit  of  these  experiments. 

The  observation  founded  on  the  extensiveness 
of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  answered  by  saying  that  this  was  not 
^  Subject  proper  for  legislative  interposition.  It 
^^as  one  of  which  the  merchants  were  the  best 
Judges.  They  would  consult  their  interest  as 
^dividuals;  and  this  was  a  case  in  which  the 
Interest  of  the  nation  and  of  individuals  was  the 

In  explanation  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Fitzsimmons 
stated  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  had  deprived 
the  American  merchants  of  their  ships,  and  of 
the  means  of  acquiring  others.   On  the  return  of 
puce  the  British  re-established  their  commercial 
houet;  and  it  was  by  these  men  and  by' their 
capital  in  many  of  the  states,  that  vessels  were 
Punished  for  the  transportation   of  their  pro- 
duce, and  that  the  greater  part  of  their  trade  was 
carried  on. 

c  c2 
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CHAP.  iH.  At  length,  the  bills  passed  the  house  of  n 
1739,  sentatives,  and  were  carried  to  the  senate,  m 
they  were  amended  by  expunging  the  disci 
nation  made  in  favour  of  the  tonnage  and  dis^ 
spirits  of  those  nations  which  had  formed  < 
mercial  treaties  with  the  United  States. 

These  amendments  were  disagreed  to;  and 
house  insisting  on  its  opinion,  a  conference 
place,  after  which  the  point  was  reluctantlyyii 
by  the  house  of  representatives.  The  proceec 
of  the  senate  being  at  that  time  conducted 
closed  doors,  the  course  of  reasoning  on  wluc 
important  principle  was  rejected,  to  wfaicl 
other  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  the  comm 
.  at  large  appeared  to  be  strongly  attached,  c; 
be  stated.  In  that  body,  there  were  cert 
persons  by  whom  the  commercial  interes 
America  were  well  understood,  and  dispas 
ately  considered  :  but  from  some  expres 
used  in  debate  by  a  member  of  the  hou 
representatives  who  had  advocated  the  disc 
nation  with  great  earnestness,  it  would  seen 
the  point  had  been  yielded  under  the  impre 
that  the  subject  would  be  resumed  in  a  dis 
form,  so  as  not  to  embarrass  the  passage  of 
On  which  the  revenue  depended. 

This  debate  on  the  impost  and  tonnage 
was  succeeded  by  one  on  a  subject  which 
believed  to  involve  principles  of  still  gr 
interest. 

In  organizing  the  departments  of  the  execu 
the  question  in  what  manner  the  high  officers 
filled  them  should  be  removeable,  came  on  1 
discussed.    Believing  that  the  decision  of 
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^uesdoD  would  materially  influence  the  character  chap.  m. 

0/  the  new  government,  the  members  supported    1789. 

t&eir  respective  opinions  with  a  degree  of  earnest- 
.ness  prop<ntioned  to  the  importance  they  attri- 
l>uted  to  the  measure.  In  a  committee  of  the 
'vrhole  house  on  the  bill  ^*  to  establish  an  executive 
department  to  be  denominated  the*  department  of 

On  d^m* 

Ibrrign  affairs,"  Mr.  White  moved  to  strike  out^denei^ 
the  clause  which  declared  the  secretary  to  be^gj^^™" 
removeable  by  the  president.      The  power  of 
removal,   where  no  express  provision  existed, 
was,  he  said,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incidental 
to  that  of  appointment.     And  as  the  senate  was 
by  the  constitution  associated  with  the  president 
in  making  appointments,  that  body  must  in  the 
same  degree,  participate  in  the  power  of  removing 
from  oflice* 

Mr.  White  was  supported  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr. 
Jackson. 

Those  gentlemen  contended  that  the  clause 
was  either  unnecessary  or  improper.  If  the 
coostitudon  gave  the  power  to  the  president, 
I  repetition  of  the  grant  in  an  act  of  congress 
was  nugatory :  if  the  constitution  did  not  give 
it,  the  attempt  to  confer  it  by  law  was  improper. 
If  it  belonged  conjointly  to  the  president  and 
senate,  the  house  of  representatives  should  not 
attempt  to  abridge  the  constitutional  prerogative 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  However 
this  might  be,  they  were  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  placed  in  the  president  alone. 
In  the  power  over  all    the    executive    officers 

*  This  has  since  been  denominated  the  department  of  state* 
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cHAF.in.  which  the  faill  proposed  to  confer  upoa  the 
1789.  sidenty  the  most  alarming  dangers  to  liberty 
perceived*  It  was  in  the  nature  of  monari 
prerogative,  and  would  convert  them  intt 
mere  tools  and  creatures  of  his  will.  A  d 
dence  so  servile  on  one  individual,  would 
men  of  high  and  honourable  minds  firon 
gaging  in  the  public  service ;  and  if  contra 
expectation  such  men  should  be  brought 
office,  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  necess 
sacrificing  every  principle  of  independence  t 
will  of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  of  exposing  t 
aelves  to  ^the  disgrace  of  being  removed 
office,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  it  mig 
no  longer  in  their  power  to  engage  in 
pursuits. 

Gentlemen  they  feared  were  too  much  da 
with  the  splendor  of  the  virtues  which  ad< 
the  actual  president,  to  be  able  to  look  into 
rity.  But  the  framers  of  the  constitution-  ha 
confined  their  views  to  the  person  who  i 
most  probably  first  fill  the  presidential  i 
The  house  of  representatives  ought  to  f 
their  example,  and  to  contemplate  this  pon 
the  hands  of  an  ambitious  man,  who  might ) 
it  to  dangerous  purposes;  who  might  from  ca 
remove  the  most  worthy  men  from  office. 

By  the  Mends  of  the  original  bill,  the  an 
ment  was  opposed  with  arguments  of  great 
drawn  from  the  constitution  and  from  gc 
convenience.  On  several  parts  of  the  constiti 
and  especially  on  that  which  vests  the  exec 
power  in  the  president,  they  relied  confidem 


<' 
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support  the  positioDi  that  in  conformity  with  that  chap.  in. 
instrument,  the  power  in  question  could  reside    iTgg. 
oiUy  with  the  chief  magistrate :  no  power,  it  was 
^dy  would  be  more  completely  executiYe  in  its 
nature  than  that  of  removal  from  office. 

But  if  it  was  a  case  on  whjcK  the  constitution 
nna  silcntt  the  clearest  principles  of  political  ex- 
pediency required  that  neither  branch  of  the  legis* 
la^ure  should  participate  in  it« 

The  danger  diat  a  president  could  ever  be 
Mxnd  who  would  remove  good  men  from  office, 
irsua  treated  as  imaginary.     It  was  not  by  the 
splendor  attached  to  the  character  of  the  pre* 
lent  chief  magistrate  alone  that  this  opinion  was 
to  l)e  defended.    It  was  founded  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  office.    The  man  in  whose  favour 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  continent  would 
unitei  had  probability  at  least  in  favour  of  his 
triaciples ;    in    addition   to  which,   the   public 
odium  that  would  inevitably  attach  to  such  con« 
dact,  would  be  an  effectual  security  against  it. 

After  an  ardent  discussion  which  consumed 
severd  days,  the  committee  divided;  and  the 
^cndment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  thirty 
four  to  twenty.  The  opinion  thus  expressed  by 
die  house  of  representatives  did  not  explicitly 
ccmvey  their  sense  of  the  constitution.  Indeed 
^  express  grant  of  the  power  to  the  president, 
'^kr  implied  a  right  in  the  legislature  to  give 
or  widihold  it  at  their  discretion.  To  obviate  any 
^^misunderstanding  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
question  had  been  decided,  Mr.  Benson  moved 
tt  the  housei  when  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
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CHAP.  ni.  the  whole  was  taken  up,  to  amend  th« 

m9.    clause  in  the  bill  so  as  clearly  to  imply  tl 

of  removal  to  be  solely  in  the  president, 

notice  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  this»  1 

move  to  strike  out  the  words  which  had 

subject  of  debate.     If  those  words  contii 

said  the  power  of  removal  by  the  preside 

hereafter  appear  to  be  exercised  by  vii 

legislative  grant  only,  and  consequent!} 

jected  to  legislative  instability ;  when  he 

satisfied  in  his  own'mind,  that  it  was  by 

stniction,  fixed  in  the  constitution.     Th 

was  seconded  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  botl 

ments  were  adopted.  As  the  bill  pass< 

law,  it  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  ful 

sion  of  the  sense  of  the  legislature  on  thi 

tant  part  of  the  American  constitution. 

S?thc^^^     The  bill  to  establish  the  treasury  dej 

^tS^x^  contained  a  clause  making  it  the  dut 

^rtb?  the  secretary  ^*to  digest  and  report  plans  foi 

management  _  r     i. 

of  the        provement  and  manae^ement  of  the  reve: 

revenue.         *  ^ 

for  the  support  of  public  credit.'' 

Mr.  Page  moved  to  strike  out  thes 
observing,  that  to  permit  the  secretai 
further  than  to  prepare  estimates  would  1 
gerous  innovation  on  the  constitutional 
of  that  house.  It  would  create  an  undue 
within  those  walls,  because  members  i 
led  by  the  deference  commonly  paid  t 
abilities,  who  gave  an  opinion  in  a  case  1 
thoroughly  considered,  to  support  the  pi 
minister  even  against  their  own  judgme 
would  the  mischief  stop  there.     A  ] 
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Itonld  be  established  which  might  be  extended  ciiap.ue. 
liodi  ministers   of   the  government    should   be     1739. 
admitted  on  that  floor,  to  explain  and  support  the 
plans  they  had  digested  and  reported,  thereby 
laying  a  foundation  for  an  aristocracy,  or  a  detes- 
table monarchy. 

Mr.  Tucker  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  Page, 
and  observed,  that  the  authority  contained  in  the 
bill  to  prepare  and  report  plans  would  create  an 
interference  of  the  executive  with  the  legislative 
powers,  and  would  abridge  the  particular  privi- 
lege of  that  house  to  originate  all  bills  for  raising 
a  revenue.  How  could  the  business  originate  in 
that  housCt  if  it  was  reported  to  them  by  the 
ninister  of  finance  ?  All  the  information  that  could  U: 
be  required  might  be  called  for  without  adopting  \ 
a  clause  that  might  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  house,  and  the  security  of  the  people.  The 
constitution  has  pointed  out  the  proper  method  of 
communication  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
hlive  departments.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
president  to  give  froini  time  to  time  information 
to  congress  of  the  state  of  the  union,  and  to 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures 
as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.  If 
revenue  plans  are  to  be  prepared  and  reported  to 
congress,  he  is  the  proper  person  to  perform  this 
lervice.  He  is  responsible  to  the  people  for  what 
he  recommends,  and  will  be  more  cautious  than 
any  other  person  to  whom  a  less  degree  of  res- 
ponsibility was  attached. 

He  hoped  the  house  was  not  already  weary  of 
executing  and  sustaining  the  powers  vested  in 

VOL.  V.  D      d 
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CHAP.  HI.  them  by  the  constitution ;  and  yet  the  adc^i 
1789.  thb  clause  would  argue  that  they  thought 
selves  less  adequate  than  an  individual,  to 
mine  what  burdens  their  constituents  wei 
to  bear.  This  was  not  answering  the  high  i 
tations  that  had  been  formed  of  their  exertii 
the  general  good,  or  of  their  vigilance  in  gu 
Iheir  own  and  the  people's  rights* 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Page  and  Mr«  1 
were  enforced  and  enlarged  by  Mr.  lim 
and  Mr.  Gerry.  The  latter  gentleman  miAf 
he  had  no  objection  to  obtaining  informilia 
he  could  not  help  observing  the  great  deg 
importance  gendemen  were  giving  to  thb  i 
other  executive  officers.  If  the  doctrine  of  1 
prime  and  great  ministers  of  state  was  oni 
established^  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  shoul 
see  them  dbttnguished  by  a  green  or  red  r 
insignia  of  court  favour  and  patronage." 

It  was  contended  that  the  plans  of  the  sec 
being  digested^  would  be  received  entire, 
bers  would  be  informed  that  each  part  was 
sary  to  the  whole,  and  that  nothing  coi 
touched  without  injuring  the  system.  Es* 
this  doctrine^  and  congress  would  become  a  i 
burden. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  B 
Mr.  Goodhue,  Mr.  Ames,  Mr.  Sedgewicl 
Boudinot,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Madison 
Stone,  Mr.  Shermen,  aind  Mr.  Baldwin, 
insisted  that  to  prepare  and  report  plans  f 
improvement  of  the  revenue,  and  support  c 
IfP  credit,  conirtituted  the  most  important  < 
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tvlmli  could  be  rendered  by  the  officer  who  should  chap.  m. 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  financew    m9^ 
When  the  circumstances  under  which  the  mem* 
ben  of  Aat  house  were  assembled,  and  the  various 
iibjeets  for  which  they  were  convened,  were  con- 
fidoed,  it  was  no  imputation  upon  them  to  sup* 
poae  that  they  might  receive  useful  information 
from  a  person  whose  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  direct 
his  attenticn  to  systems  of  finance,  and  who  would 
be  in  some  measure  selected  on  account  of  his 
ttnm  for  that  object.    It  was  denied  that  the 
pmikges  of  the  house  would  be  infringed  by 
the  aeisure.    The  plans  of  the  secretary  could 
^  not  be  termed  bills,  nor  would  they  even  be 
""^  teported  in  that  fomu    They  would  only  consti- 
tute information  which  would  be  valuable,  and 
vUeil  could  not  be  received  in  a  more  eligible 
node.  *' Certainly"  said  Mr.  Goodhue,  *^  we  carry 
our  digni^  to  the  extreme,  when  we  refuse  to 
tecdie  information  from  any  but  ourselves." 

'^If  we  consider  the  present  situation  of  our 
fistoces,"  said  Mr.  Ames,  *^  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  we  shall  no  doubt  perceive  a  great  though 
unavoidable  confusion  throughout  the  whole  scene, 
't  presents  to  the  imagination  a  deep,  dark,  and 
ditary  chaos,  impossible  to  be  reduced  to  order, 
^ndeas  the  mind  of  the  architect  be  clear  and 
^^^pidbos,  and  his  power  commensurate  to  the 
^^^ect.  He  must  not  be  the  flitting  creature  of 
^dty;  he  must  have  time  given  him  competent 
^  tlie  successful  exercise  of  his  authority.  It  is 
^ith  the  intention  of  letting  a  little  sunshine  into 
the  bouness,  that  the  present  arrangement  is  pre^ 
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cHAP.m.  posed.  I  hope  it  may  be  successful,  nor  d< 
1789.  doubt  the  event.  I  am  confident  our  funds  ] 
equal  to  the  demand,  if  they  can  be  propc 
brought  into  operation ;  but  an  unskilful  admin 
tration  of  the  finances  would  prove  the  great 
calamity." 

It  was  not  admitted  that  the  plans  of  the  sec 
tary  would  possess  an  influence  to  which  tb 
intrinsic  value  would  not  give  them  a  just  clu 
There  would  always  be  sufficient  intelligence 
that  house  to  detect,  and  independence  to  expc 
suiy  oppressive  or  injurious  scheme  which  mif 
be  prepared  for  them.  Nor  would  a  plan  opei 
and  officially  reported  possess  more  influence 
the  mind  of  any  member,  than  if  given  privaU 
at  the  secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Madison  said,  the  words  of  the  bill  w 
precisely  those  used  by  the  former  congress 
two  occasions.  The  same  power  had  been  annex 
to  the  office  of  superintendant  of  the  finances;  i 
he  had  never  heard  that  any  inconvenience  h 
been  experienced  from  the  regulation.  Perbi 
if  the  power  had  been  more  fully  and  more  fi 
quently  exercised,  it  might  have  contributed  mc 
to  the  public  good.  "  There  is,"  continued  tl 
gentleman,  "  a  small  probability,  though  it  is  t 
small,  that  an  officer  may  derive  weight  fromtl 
circumstance,  and  have  some  degree  of  influei 
upon  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  I 
compare  the  danger  likely  to  result  from  t 
cause,  with  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  i 
having  well  formed  and  digested  plans,  and 
shall  find  infinitely  more  to  apprehend  from 
latter.  Inconsistent,  unproductive,  and  expens 
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BcbemeSy  will  produce  greater  injury  to  our  con-  chap.  in. 
stituentSy  than  is  to  be  apprehended  from  any    irso^ 
undue  influence  which  the  well  digested  plans  of 
a  irell  informed  officer  can  have.     From  a  bad 
administration  of  the  government,  more  detriment  * 
Will  arise  than  from  any  other  source.     Want  of 
infbrmation  has  occasioned  much  inconvenience, 
Old  many  unnecessary  burdens  in  some  of  the 
ABtJC  governments.    Let  it  be  our  care  to  avoid 
Jiose  rocks  and  shoals  in  our  political  voyage 
vhich  have  injured,  and  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
unny  of  our  contemporary  navigators. '* 

Adnutting  that,  on  this  ground,  there  was  a 

ssiall  jffobability  of  a  small  inconvenience,   he 

diaught  it  no  more  an  argument  against  the  clause, 

than  the  possibility  that  wind  and  rain  might  find 

thdr  way  through  the  crevices,   would  be  an 

argument  against  windows  to  a  house. 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons  suggested  that  the  different 
opimons  of  gentlemen  might  be  reconciled'  by 
substituting  the  word,  "  prepare'*  for  **  report." 
The  secretary  would  then  only  report  his  plans  if 
fcqaested  by  the  house.  This  proposition  was 
declared  to  be  totally  unsatisfactory;  and  the 
debate  was  continued. 

On  taking  the  question,  the  majority  was  found 
^lUnst  the  motion  of  Mr.  Page  ;  after  which  the 
^iQendment  suggested  by  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  was 
adopted. 

Among  the  interesting  points  which  were  set-  JjT^cK 
tf^  in  the  first  congress,  was  the  question  by  HhTidlu^ 
^luit  style  the  president  and  vice  president  should 
be  addressed.   Mr.  Benson  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  ^ith  a  committee  of  the  senate 


the 
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CHAP.  in.  on  this  subject  reported,  ^^that  it  is  not  pi 
17^9.  annex  any  style  or  title  to  the  respecdve  i 
titles  of  office  expressed  in  the  constitutioi 
this  report  was,  without  opposition  agrei 
the  house  of  representatives?  In  the  sen 
report  was  disapproved,  and  a  resolution 
requesting  the  house  of  representatives  to 
another  committeci  agdn  to  confer  with  o 
the  senate,  on  the  same  subject.  This  i 
being  taken  up  in  the  house  of  repreaealw 
resolution,  was  moved  by  Mr*  Parker,  se 
by  Mr.  Page,  declaring  that  it  would  be  ii 
to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  senate* 
members  were  in  favour  of  this  motac 
others  who  were  opposed  to  receding  ii 
ground  already  taken,  seemed  inclined  to 
a  committee  as  a  measure  properly  respc 
the  other  branch  of  the  legislature. 

After  a  warm  debate,  the  resolution  p 
by  Mr.  Parker  was  set  aside  by  the  ] 
question,  and  a  committee  of  conferei 
sq>pointed.  They  could  not  agree  upon  s 
in  consequence  of  which  the  subject  was  p< 

to  rest;  and  the  senate,^  conforming  to 

,     -  - 

•   On  the    i^th  of  May    the  foUovfing  entry  vfas 

their  joumala  by  the  senate* 
^  The  committee  appointed  on  the  9th  inst.  to  < 
under  what  title  it  will  be  proper  for  the  senate  ' 
the  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  rep 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  will  be  proper  ti 
dress  the  prtsidtnUu.^^  Bis  highness  the  fireside 
United  States  of  America j  and  firotector  of  their 
which  report  was  postponed,  and  the  following  ref 
agreed  to*/.. 
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t  already  given  by  the  house  of  represen-  crap,  iul 
ly  addressed  the  president  in  their  answer    irgg. 
I  ^eech  by  the  terms  used  in  the  consti- 

liile  the  representatives  were  preparing  bills 
!§aiuzing  the  great  executive  departments, 
tnate  was  occupied  with  digesting  the  system 
lataonal  judiciary.  This  complex  and  exten- 
iiri>ject  was  taken  up  in  the  commencement 
le  session,  and  was  completed  towards  its 


Ae  coarse  of  this  session  was  also  brought  ^^^^;^ 
■i  a  proposition,  made  by  Mr.  Madison,  for  ^bP 
amending  to  the  consideration  and  adoption  mlS^b^ 

the  atateSg 

le  slates,  several  new  articles  to  he  added  to 

Nmstittttion. 

niy  of  those  objections  to  it  which  had  been 

i  with  all  the  vehemence  of  conviction,  and 

li  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  its  advocates, 

entitled  to  serious  coisideration,  were  be- 

'nnb  s  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
ed  nations  whether  under  monarchical  or  repohlican 
of  goTemment,  whose  custom  is  to  annex  titles  of 
Btability  to  the  office  of  their  chief  magistrate^  and 
n  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  a  due  respect  for  the 
tj  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  not  be  haz- 
bj  an  appearance  of  singularity,  the  senate  have  been 
id  Id  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  to  annex  a 
claUf  titie  to  the  office  of  firesident  of  the  United  States. 
the  senate  desirous  of  preserving  harmony  with  the 
i  of  representatives  where  the  practice  lately  observed, 
esenting  an  address  to  the  president  was  without  the 
km  of  titles,  think  it  proper  for  the  present  tp  act  in  coiP 
ity  with  the  practice  of  that  house." 
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CHAP.  III.  lieved  by  the  most  intelligent  to  exist  only 
J  739.  imagination,  and  to  derive  Uieir  sole  support  fire 
an  erroneous  construction  of  the  instruma 
Others  were  upon  points  on  which  the  objectc 
might  be  gratified  without  injury  to  the  systei 
To  conciliate  the  affections  of  their  brethren 
the  government,  was  an  object  greatly  desired  I 
its  friends.  Disposed  to  respect  what  they  deenw 
the  errors  of  their  opponents,  where  that  respc 
could  be  manifested  without  a  sacrifice  of  esscnti 
principles,  they  were  anxious  to  annex  to  the  co: 
stitution  those  explanations  and  barriers  agais 
the  possible  encroachments  of  rulers  on  t 
liberties  of  the  people  which  had  been  loud 
demanded,  however  unfounded,  in  their  jud 
ments,  might  be  the  fears  by  which  those  deman 
were  suggested.  These  dispositions  were  perh^ 
in  some  measure,  stimulated  to  exertion  by  m 
tives  of  the  soundest  policy.  The  formidftfa 
minorities  in  several  of  the  conventions,  which 
the  legislatures  of  some  powerful  states  had  b 
come  majorities,  and  the  refusal  of  two  states 
complete  the  union,  were  admonitions  not  to  1 
•disregarded,  of  the  necessity  of  removing  ja 
ousies  however  misplaced,  which  operated  on 
large  a  portion  of  society.  Among  the  mc 
zealous  friends  of  the  constitution  therefore,  wc 
found  some  of  the  first  and  warmest  advocates  i 
amendments. 

To  meet  the  various  ideas  expressed  by  tl 
several  conventions ;  to  select  from  the  mass  c 
alterations  which  they  had  proposed  those  whJe 
might  be  adopted  without  stripping  the  goven 
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tticnt  of  its  necessary  powers ;  to  condense  them  chap.  hi. 

into  a  form  and  compass  which  would  be  accept-    i^gg^ 

able  to  persons  disposed  to  indulge  the  caprice, 

and  to  adopt  the  language  of  their  particular  states; 

were  ldx>urs  not  easily  to  be  accomplished.    But 

the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  was,  the 

fispofiition  to  make  those  alterations  which  would 

eafeeUe  and  materially  injure  the  future  operations 

t^tdie  government.    At  length,  twelve  articles  in 

addition  to  and  amendment  of  the  constitution, 

were  assented  to  by  two  thirds  of  both  houses  of 

coQgress,  and  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 

aevend  states.    Although  the  necessity  of  these 

amendments  had  been  urged  by  the  enemies  of 

the  constitution  and  denied  by  its  friends,  they 

tncountered  scarcely  any  other  opposition  in  the 

9bte  legislatures,  than  was  given  by  the  leader^ 

«f  the  antifederal  party.     Admitting  the  articles  to 

k  good  in  themselves,  and  to  be  required  by  the 

M^auon,  it  was  contended  that  they  were  not  suffi;- 

sient  for  the  security  of  liberty  ;  and  the  apprehen- 

^QQ  was  avowed  that  their  adoption  would  quiet 

tte  kars  of  the  people,  and  check  the  pursuit  g£ 

Aose  radical  alterations  which  would  afford  a  safe 

sod  adequate  protection  to  their  rights.    Viewing 

iRUKoy  qS  those  alterations  which  were  required  a^ 

nbyo^ive  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  government, 

^  sincerely  desirous  of  smoothing  the  way  to 

^  itaaion  of  political  sentiment  by  yielding  in  part 

to  objections  which  had  been  pronounced  im« 

portant,  the  federalists,  almost  universally,  exerted 

^htir  utmost  powers  in  support  of  the  particular 

n^eadments    which^  had    been   recommended. 

vou  V  fie 
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CHAP.  in.  They  were  at  length  ratified  by  the  legislatures  c 


1789.  three  fourths  of  the  states,  aiid  probably  coatA 
buted  in  some  degree,  to  diminish  the  jealoum 
which  had  been  imbibed  against  the  federal  cot 
stitution. 

The  government  being  completely  org^iltec 
and  a  system  of  revenue  established,  the  impoitti 
duty  of  filling  the  offices  which  had  been  created 
remained  to  be  performed.  In  the  executicm  < 
this  delicate  trust,  the  purest  virtue  and  the  mot 
impartial  judgment  were  exercised  in  selectin 
the  best  talents,  and  the  greatest  weight  of  cfatt 
^cter,  which  the  United  States  could  furnisl 
Appointment  Not  fcttcred  by  previous  engagements,  not*  inftc 
of  the        enced  by  the  ties  of  friendship  or  of  blood,  tfi 

cwnnet* 

coi^uaud  president  exerted  all  the  means  he  possessed  1 
*■**"•  search  out,  in  order  to  nominate,  those  persoc 
who  would  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respecfth 
offices  to  the  best  interest  and  highest  credit  i 
the  American  union.  The  unmingled  patriotisi 
of  his  motives  would  receive  its  clearest  demcM 
stration  from  a  view  of  all  his  private  letters  on  tbi 
subject:  and  the  success  of  his  endeavours  \ 
completely  attested  by  the  abilities  and  reputatic 
which  he  drew  into  the  public  service. 

At  the  head  of  the  department  of  foreign  affiun 
since  denominated  the  department  of  state,  h 
placed  Mr.  Jefferson. 

This  gentleman  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  an 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  had  acquired  considcfl 
able  reputation  for  extensive  attainments  in  ti 
science  of  politics.  He  had  been  a  membel*  of  tf 
second  congress^  and  had  been  named  to  a 
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WBtk  appointment  which  he  had  declined.  With-  chap.  hi. 
<faiiDg  firom  the  administration  of  continental    1739. 
alurSf  he  had  been  elected  governor  of  Virginia, 
itich  office  he  filled  for  two  years.  He  afterwards 
agiin  represented  his  native  state  in  the  councils 
of  the  union,  and  in  the  year  1784,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Dr.  Franklin  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
h  that  station,  he  had  acquitted  himself  much  to 
the  public  satisfaction,  and  had  added  consider- 
ably to  the  reputation  he  had  previously  acquired. 
His  notes   on  Virginia,    which  were  read  with 
ippUuse,    were  generally  considered  as  an  able 
fpeein^n  of  his  talents  for  composition,  and  as 
erincing  the  correctness  of  his  political  opinions. 
He   had   long  been  contemplated   by   America 
tmongst  the  most  eminent  of  her  citizens,  and  had 
loDg  been  classed  by  the  president  with  those  who 
wore  most  capiible  of  serving  the  nation  with  effect. 
Hiving  lately  obtained  permission  to  return  for  a 
jhort  time  to  the  United  States,  he  was,  while  on 
llis  passage,  nominated  to  this  important  office, 
tad^  on  his  arrival  in  Virginia,    found  a  letter 
from  the  president  giving  him  the  option  of  be- 
coming the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  or  of  re- 
taiaing  hb  station  at  ^e  court  of  Versailles.  He 
appears  rather  to  have  inclined  to  continue  in  his 
foreign  appointment,  and,  in  changing  his  situa- 
tion, to  have  consulted  the  wishes  of  the  first 
migistrate  more  than  the  preference  of  his  own' 

Blind* 

The  task  of  recreating  public  credit,  of  drawing 
order  and  arrangement  from  the  chaotic  confusion 
in  which  the  finances  of  America  were  involved^ 

se2 
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CHAP.  in.  and  of  devising  means  which  should  render  tin 
1789.  revenue  productive,  and  commensurate  with  th 
demand,  in  a  manner  least  burdensome  to  tb 
people,  was  justly  classed  among  the  most  arduoa 
of  the  duties  which  devolved  on  the  new  govern 
ment.  In  discharging  it,  much  aid  was  expecte 
from  the  head  of  the  treasury.  To  ccrfonc 
Hamilton  was  assigned  this  important,  and  at  tha 
time  intricate  department. 

This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  the  island  c 
St.  Croix,  and,  at  a  very  early  period  of  Uk 
had  been  placed  by  his  friends,  in  New  York 
Possessing  an  ardent  temper,  he  caught  fire  from 
the  concussions  of  the  moment,  and  with  all  tb 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  engaged  first  his  pen,  tm 
afterwards  his  sword,  in  the  stem  contest  betwea 
the  American  colonies  and  their  parent  state. 
Among  the  first  troops  raised  by  New  York  wai 
a  corps  of  artillery,  in  which  he  was  appointed  a 
captain.  Soon  after  the  war  was  transferred  to 
the  Hudson,  his  superior  endowments  recoD* 
mended  him  to  the  attention  of  the  commasdei 
in  chief,  into  whose  family,  before  completeiflg 
his  twenty  first  year,  he  was  invited  to  enter. 
Equally  brave  and  intellj^ent,  he  continued  ii 
this  situation  to  display  a  degree  of  firmness  $Di 
capacity  which  commanded  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  general,  and  of  the  principal  oflkcrf 
in  the  army. 

After  the  capitulation  at  York  Town,  the  wsi 
languished  throughout  the  American  continebtf 
and  the  probability  that  its  termination  was  sp* 
proaching  daily  increased. 
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The  critical  circumstances  of  the  existing  gov-  crap.  in. 
troment  rendered  the  events  of  the  civil,  more    1739. 
mteresting  than  those  of  the  military  department, 
and  cdonel  Hamilton  accepted  a  seat  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States.     In  all  the  important 
acts  of  the  day,  he  performed  a  conspicuous  part^ 
ind  was  greatly  distinguished  among  those  dis- 
Aiguished  characters  whom  the  crisis  had  attracted 
to  the  councils  of  their  country.     He  had  after- 
wards  been  active  in  promoting  those  measures 
which  led  to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  of 
wtich  he  was  a  member,  and  had  greatly  contri- 
boted  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the 
state  of  New  York.     In  the  distinguished  part  he 
had  performed  both  in  the  military  and   civil 
transactions  of  his  country,  he  had  acquired  a 
great  degree  of  well  merited  fame ;  and  the  frank- 
ness of  his  manners,  the  openness  of  his  temper, 
the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  heart,  had  secured  him  many  valuable  friends. 
To  talents  of  the  highest  grade,  he  united  a 
patient  industry,  not  always  the  companion  of 
genins,  which  fitted  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  for 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  the  man  who 
dioold  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  American 
finances. 

The  department  of  war  was  already  filled  by 
geneni  Knox.  Throughout  the  contest  of  the 
revdadon  this  officer  had  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  American  artillery,  and  from  being  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  major  general.  In  this  important  station, 
he  had  preserved  a  high  militaryj^character ;  and^ 
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cHAP.ni.  on  the  resignation  of  general  Lincoln,  he  had 
17$9«    been  appointed  secretary  of  war.     To  his  pasi 
services,  and  to  unquestionable  integrity,  he  W9S 
admitted  to  unite  a  sound  understanding ;  and  ths 
public  judgment  as  well  as  that  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  pronounced  him  in  all  respects  com- 
petent to  the  station  he  filled.    The  president  was^ 
highly  gratified  in  believing  that  his  public  dut 
comported  with  his  private  inclinations,  in  nomi 
sating  general  Knox  to  the  office  which  had 
conferred  upon  him  under  the  former  government 

The  office  of  attorney  general,  was  filled  b; 
Mr.  Edmund  Randolph.  To  a  diatioguishec^ 
reputation  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  thb  gtn — 
tleman  had  added  a  considerable  degree  of  pcditkaH 
eminence.  After  having  been  for  several  years^ 
the  attorney  general  of  Virginia,  during  grea^ 
part  of  which  time  he  was  decidedly  at  the 
of  the  bar  in  that  state,  he  had  been  elected  i 
governor.  While  in  this  oftce,  he  was  choaen  m 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  eon-' 
stitution,  and  was  also  elected  to  that  which  wai» 
called  by  the  state  for  its  adoption  or  rejecticD* 
After  having  served  at  the  head  of  the  execiitif^ 
the  term  permitted  by  the  constitution  of  thc^ 
state,  he  entered  into  its  legislature,  vfWe  h^ 
preserved  a  great  share  of  influence.       t 

Such  was  the  first  cabinet  council  of  this  preii*^ 
dent.  In  its  composition,  public  opinion  as  wdU 
as  intrinsic  worth  had  been  consulted,  and  a  lu(^ 
degree  of  character  had  been  blended  with  n*^ 
talent. 
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Iki  the  selection  of  persons  for  high  judicial  chap.ui. 
fioes  the  president  was  guided  by  the  same  prin*  1799. 
iples.  In  a  letter  written  on  the  occasion  to 
4r.  John  Rutledge,  his  sentiments  are  thus  ex- 
pressed: **  regarding  the  due  administration  of 
tuttioe  as  the  strongest  cement  of  good  govern- 
neat,  t  have  considered  the  first  organization  of 
the  judicial  department  as  essential  to  die  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  and  to  the  stability  of  the 
poiidrcal  system.  Under  this  impressicm,  it  has 
been  with  me  an  invariable  object  of  anxious 
soKcitade  to  select  the  fittest  characters  to  ex- 
pouBd  the  laws  and  to  dispense  justice." 

At  the  head  of  a  department  deemed  by  himself 
10  important,  he  placed  Mr.  John  Jay. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  to 
Ae  present  moment,  this  gentleman  had  filled  n 
lirge  space  in  the  public  mind.  Remaining 
withoat  intermission  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
)^  had  passed  throu^  a  succession  of  high  offices, 
^  in  all  of  them  had  merited  the  approbation  of 
Ws  fellow  citizens.  To  his  pen,  w4iile  in  con- 
gfess,  was  America  indebted  for  some  of  those 
•wsterly  addresses  which  reflected  most  honour 
^n  d|e  government;  and  to  his  firmness  and 
t^etranon,  was  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to 
be  ascribed  the  happy  issue  of  those  intricate 
>^<igotiations,  which  were  conducted,  towards  the 
^lose  of  the  war,  at  Madrid,  and  at  Paris.  On 
'cttiming  to  the  United  States,  he  had  been  ap- 
^nted  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  in  which 
station  he  had  conducted  himself  with  his  accus- 
^^'loed  ability.    A  sound  judgment  improved  by 
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cHAP.m.  exteniave  reading  and  great  knowledge  of  puUl 
1 789.  affairs,  unyielding  firmness,  and  inflexible  integri^ 
were  qualities  of  which  Mr.  Jay  had  given  fin 
quent  and  signal  proofs.  Although  for  son 
years  withdrawn  from  that  profession  to  which  k 
was  bred,  the  acquisitions  of  his  early  life  had  nc 
been  lost;  and  the  subjects  on  which  his  min 
had  been  exercised,  were  not  entirely  fmvigi 
from  those  which  would,  in  the  first  instance 

0 

employ  the  courts  in  which  he  was  to  preside* 

John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  James  Wilso 
of  Pennsylvania,  William  Gushing  of  Massachus 
setts,  Robert  Harrison  of  Maryland,  and  Job 
Blair  of  Virginia,  were  nominated  as  assodat 
justices.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  had  filled  th 
highest  law  offices  in  their  respective  states ;  an 
all  of  them  had  received  distinguished  marks  c 
the  public  confidence.  In  the  appointment  c 
district  judges  also,  and  of  subordinate  officers 
the  president  manifested  th%  same  wish  to  drai 
into  the  public  service,  men  whose  weight  € 
character  weuld  add  respectability  to  the  station 
they  were  invited  to  fill. 

Jn  the  systems  which  had  been  adopted  b; 
the  several  states,  officers  corresponding  to  thos< 
created  by  the  revenue  laws  of  congress,  fla  beei 
already  established.  Uninfluenced  by  considera 
tions  of  personal  regard,  the  president  could  no 
be  induced  to  change  men  whom  he  found  ii 
place,  if  worthy  of  being  employed ;  and  when 
the  man  who  had  filled  such  office  in  the  forme 
state  of  things  was  unexceptionable  in  his  conduc 
and  character,  he  was  uniformly  re-appointed.  Ji 
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decifiDg  between  competitors  for  vacant  offices,  chap.  m. 

thehwhe  prescribed  for  his  government  was  to  1789. 
itgard  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  the  duties  they 
wooU  be  required  to  discharge;  and  where  an 
equality  in  this  respect  existed,  former  merits 
and  sufferings  in  the  public  service  gave  claims 
to  preference  which  could  not  be  overlooked. 

Actuated  solely  by  a  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation  in  the  distribution  of  the  offices  in  his 
gilt,  the  president  could  not  fail  to  receive  the 
approbation  of  candid  minds,  and  tn  add  strength 
and  aolidity  to  the  government  he  administered. 
But  the  satisfaction  given  by  his  appointments^ 
though  general,  could  not  be  universal.  Among 
tbe  candidates  for  office  were  many  whose  merits 
and  pretensions  in  every  respect  were  so  nearly 
equal,  that  the  disappointed  could  perceive  no 
saperiority  of  claim  in  their  successful  rival.  Nor 
ooold  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  preference  which 
had  been  given  be  healed  by  declarations  pre- 
viously made,  that  no  private  friendships,  that 
only  considerations  of  a  public  nature  would  con- 
dace  to  the  choice.*     Although  for  the  moment. 


*  Tli^answers  given  hy  the  president  to  the  numerous 
ipplications  he  received  all  avow  this  sentiment.  The  follow* 
mg  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  to  a  gentleman  whose 
ptcimions  yielded  but  to  few,  and  who  had  long  been  on 
term  of  strict  friendship  with  the  first  magistrate.  "  To  you 
UFy  lad  cithers  who  know  me^  I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  styi  that  when  I  accepted  the  important  trust  committed 
to  uy  charge  by  my  country,  I  g^ve  up  every  idea  of  personal 
gratification  that  I  did  not  think  was  compatible  with  the 
pabfic  good*«.»Under  this  impression  I  plainly  foresaw  that 

TOL.    ▼•  F   f 
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CHAP.  ni.  the  sensations   created  by  disappointment  wcie 
1789.    restrained  from  manifesting  themselves,  it  wt^ 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  be  absolute!]^ 
subdued,  or  that  their  influence,  on  some  futures 
more  favourable  occasion,  v^ould  not  be  felt. 
In  the  legislative,  as  well  as  in  the  executive 
judicial  departments,  great  respectability  of  char 
acter  was  also  associated  with  an  eminent  degree  o 
talents.  The  constitutional  prohibition  to  appoin. 
any  member  of  the  legislature  to  an  office  create^ 


part  of  my  duty  which  obliged  me  to  nominate  persoi*- 
to  offices,  would,  in  many  instances,  be  the  most  irksome 
and  unpleasing ;  for  however  strong  my  personal  attachment 
might  be  to  any  one...however  desirous  I  might  be  of  ginn^ 
him  a  proof  of  my  friendship...and  whatever  might  be  his 
expectations,  grounded  upon  the  amity  which  had  subsisted 
between  us,...I  was  fully  determined  to  keep  myself  freefroiD 
every  engagement  that  could  embarrass  me  in  discharging 
this  part  of  my  administration*    I  have  therefore  uniftrmlT 
declined  giving  any  decisive  answer  to  the  numerous  appli' 
cations  which  have  been  made  to  me,  being  resolved  thMt 
whenever  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  nominate  persons  fot 
those  offices  which  may  be  created,  I  will  do  it  with  a  wol^ 
view  to  the  public  good,  and  will  bring  forward  those  wbo 
up«n  every  consideration,  and  from  the  best  information  1 
can  obtain,  will  in  my  judgment  be  most  likely  ^answ^^ 
that  great  end.  " 

"  The  delicacy  with  which  your  letter  was  written,  and  your 
wishes  insinuated,  did  not  require  me  to  be  thus  expUcit  on 
this  head  with  you,  but  the  desire  which  I  have  that  thc^ 
persons  whose  good  opinion  I  value  should  know  the  princi- 
ples on  which  I  mean  to  act  in  this  business  has  led  me  ^ 
this  full  declaration  ;  and  I  trust,  that  the  truly  worthy  9M^ 
respectable  characters  in  this  country  will  do  justice  to  ti** 
motives  by  which  I  am  actuated  in  all  my  public  transactions*!! 
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ftiriog  the  time  for  «vhich  he  had  been  elected,  chap.  m. 
Kigfat  be  considered,  in  some  degree,  as  an  ex-  ^759. 
mision  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in 
.  merica  from  the  first  congress.  This  result  had 
ot  been  produced.  Actuated  by  an  anxious 
>licitude  respecting  the  first  measures  of  the  gov- 
rximent,  its  zealous  friends  had  pressed  into  its 
^Tvice :  and  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
T-cre  found  men  who  possessed  the  fairest  claims 
>  the  public  confidence. 

From  the  duties  attached  to  his  office,  the  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  and  president  of 
the  senate,  though  not  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
was  classed,  in  the  public  mind,  with  that  depart- 
ment not  less  than  with  the  executive.     Elected 
by  the  whole  people  of  America  in  common  with 
the  president,  he  could  not  fail  to  J;)e  taken  from 
the  most  distinguished  citizens,  and  to  add  to  the 
^lignily  of  the  body  over  which  he  presided. 

Mr.  John  Adams  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  ardent  patriots  of  the  revolution.  Bred  to 
the  bar,  he  had  necessarily  studied  the  constitution 
<)f  his  country,  and  was  among  the  most  deter- 
^ned  assertors  of  its  rights.  Active  in  guiding 
tbat  hi^  spirit  which  animated  all  New  England, 
^  became  a  member  of  the  congress  of  1774,  and 
^  among  the  first  who  dared  to  avow  sentiments 
*^fevour  of  independence.  In  that  body,  he  soon 
^ttabed  considerable  eminence,  and  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  war,  was  chosen  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  whom  was  confided  the  charge  of  advo- 
cating the  interests  of  America  in  Europe.  In  his 
diplomatic  character,  he  had  contributed  greatly 

Ff2 
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CHAP.  III.  to  those  measures  which  drew  Holland  into  1 
^8^.  war ;  had  negotiated  the  treaty  between  the  Unii 
States  and  the  Dutch  republic  :  and  had  at  criti 
pointsof  time  obtained  loans  of  money  which  in 
of  great  advantage  to  his  country.  In  the  ne| 
tiations  which  termuiated  the  war^  he  had  t 
rendered  important  services :  and  after  the  nt 
cation  of  the  definitive  articles  of  peace,  he  h 
been  deputed  to  Great  Britain  for  the  purp< 
of  effecting  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  natic 
The  political  situation  of  America  having  render 
this  object  unattainable,  he  had  solicited  leave 
return,  and  had  arrived  in  the  United  States  so 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

As  a  statesman,  this  gentleman  had  at  all  tim 
ranked  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymc 
He  liad  improired  a  sound  understanding  by  exte 
-sive  political  and  historical  reading;  and  perha 
no  American  had  reflected  more  profoundly  < 
the  subject  of  government.  The  exalted  opinii 
he  entertained  of  his  own  country  was  flatterii 
to  his  fellow  citizens;  and  the  purity  of  his  min 
the  unblemished  integrity  of  a  life  spent  in  tl 
public  service,  had  gained  him  their  confidence. 
A  government,  supported  in  all  its  depttjtmcii 
by  so  much  character  and  talents,  at  the  ncad  • 
which  was  placed  a  man  whose  capacity  was  m 
doubted,  whose  life  had  been  one  great  and  co 
tinued  lesson  of  disinterested  patriotism,  and  f 
whom  almost  every  bosom  glowed  with  an  attac 
ment  bordering  on  enthusiasm,  could  not  faii 
make  a  rapid  progress  in  conciliating  the  affectii 
of  the  people.     That  all  hostility  to  the  constiti 
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tion  should  subside,  that  public  measures  should  chap.  hi. 
rcceire  universal  approbation ;  that  no  particular    1739. 
dis^sts  and  individual  irritations  should  be  ex- 
cited ;  were  expectations  which  could  not  reason* 
abljbc  indulged.      Exaggerated  accounts  were 
indeed  occasionally  circulated  of  the  pomp  and 
splendor  which  were  affected  by  certain  high  offi* 
cers,  of  the  monarchical  tendencies  of  particular 
institudons,  and  of  the  dispositions  which  prevailed 
to  increase  the  powers  of  the  executive.  That  the 
doors  of  the  senate  were  closed ,  and  that  a  dis» 
position  had  been  manifested  by  that  body  to  dis* 
tinguish  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  a 
title,*  gave  considerable  umbrage,  and  were  re- 
presented as  evincing  inclinations  in  that  branch 
of  the  legislature,  unfriendly  to  republicanism. 
The  exorbitance  of  salaries  was  also  a  subjtct  of 
some  declamation,  and  the  equality  of  commercial 
pivilcges  with   which  foreign   bottoms  entered 
American  ports,  was  not  free  from  objection.  But 

•  The  foHowing  extract  from  a  letter  written  July  1789, 
^0  Doctor  Stuart  who  had  communicated  to  him  this  among 
^r  private  insinuations,  shews  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  ^ 
President  on  this  subject.  "  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  ques- 
tion hat%een  stirred  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  animad- 
^wion,  and  which  I  confess  has  given  me  much  uneasiness, 
1^  it  should  be  supposed  by  some  unacquainted  with  facts 
^  the  object  in  view  was  not  displeasing  to  me.  The  truth 
is  tlttqnestion  was  moved  before  I  arrived,  without  any  privity 
^^  knowledge  of  it  on  my  part,  and  urged  after  I  was  ap- 
prised of  it  contrary  to  my  opinion  ;...for  I  foresaw  and  pre- 
<iicted  the  reception  it  has  met  with,  and  the  use  that  would 
^  made  of  it  by  the  enemies  of  the  government.  Happilf 
^«  matter  19  noyr  done  with,  I  hope  never  to  be  revived." 


THE  LIFE  OF 

X  the  apprehensions  of  danger  to  liberty  from  th^ 
^new  system y  which  had  been  impressed  on 
minds  of  well  meaning  men,  were  visibly 
off;  the  popularity  of  the  administration  was  com 
municating  itself  to  the  government ;  and 
materials  with  which  the  discontented  few  weics 
fumishedy  could  not  yet  be  efficaciously  eiD«-^ 
ployed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  a  report  on  ^ 
petition  which  had  been  presented  at  an  earl 
period  by  the  creditors  of  the  public  residing  i 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  was  taken  up  in  th 
house  of  representatives.     Many  considerations 
rendered  a  postponement  of  this  interesting  subject 
necessary.     But  two  resolutions  were  passed,  the 
one,    "  declaring  that  the   house  considered  an 
adeq(lkate  proi4sion  for  the  support  of  the  public 
credit,  as  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  the  na- 
tional  honour  and  prosperity;'*    and  the  other 
directing,  *  *  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  that  purpose,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  house  at  its  next  meeting." 
^Qonmient     Ou  the  29th  of  September,  congress  adjourned 
jr    to  the  first  monday  in  the  succeeding  January 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  laborious  and  iir 
portant  session,  perfect  harmony  subsisted  betwe^ 
the  executive  and  the  legislature ;  and  no  circu^ 
stance  occurred  which,  in  the  slightest  degr 
threatened  to  impair  it.     The  modes  of  comi 
nication  between  the  departments  of  govemr 
were  adjusted  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfact 
and  arrangements  were  made  on  some  of  f 
delicate  points  in  which  the  senate  particip; 
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:cutive  power.  After  delivering  his  sentiments  chap.  lu. 
this  subject  to  a  committee,  the  pre^dent  very  i789. 
ly  observed  that  time  and  experience  would 
;gest  such  alterations  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
(iness  in  which  the  senate  was  associated  with 
executive,  as  convenience  and  the  public  inte- 
•s  might  require.  The  rules  entered  into  were 
ptedboth  to  oral  and  written  communications, 
^ome  doubts  appear  to  have  existed  on  the 
rect  exposition  of  the  constitution  in  its  pro- 
ions  respecting  treaties.  The  president  has 
wer  ^'  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
late  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of 
I  senators  present  concur, ' *  Whether  this  clause 
nitted  the  agency  of  the  senate  previous  to  the 
^[otiation,  so  as  to  advise  on  the  instructions  to 
given  to  the  ministers,  or  limited  the  exercise 
their  power  to  the  treaty  after  being  formed, 
gave  the  president  the  option  to  adopt  the  one 
the  other  mode  of  proceeding  as  his  judgment 
ght  direct,  were  questions  on  which  different 
inions  seem  to  have  been  entertained.  An  occa- 
>Q  for  acting  under  this  article  of  the  constitution 
cured  during  this  first  session  of  congress. 
)der  the  persuasion  that  both  policy  and  justice 
}uired  that  negotiations  should  precede  hostil-  ^ 
es  with  the  southern  Indians,  the  president  had 
termined  to  appoint  commissioners  for  the  pur- 
>%  of  examining  the  complaints  reciprocally 
^de  by  them  and  the  states  in  their  neighbour- 
>od,  and  of  endeavouring  to  accommodate  the 
ifferences  between  them.  The  investigation  of 
^18  controversy  having  suggested  several  delicate 
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cHAF.  m.  questions  in  which  particular  states  were  deejd] 

^1789.    interested,  a  communication  was  made  to  the  sen 

ate,  in  which  the  subject  was  stated  at  large,  am 

the  advice  of  that  body  requested  on  several  point 

which  would  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  bua 

ness* 

STt^ti        Anxious  to  visit  New  England,  to  observe  ii 

^5Sd     person  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  dispo- 

***^        sitions  of  the  people  towards  the  government  anc 

its  measures,  the  president  was  disposed  to  avai 

himself  of  the  short  respite  from  official  caret 

afforded  by  the  recess  of  congress,  to  make  a  tou 

through  the  eastern  states.     This  intention  wa 

much  approved  by  those  with  whom  he  wasac 

customed  to  consult.     It  was  foreseen  by  them 

that  this  flattering  mark  of  regard  from  a  mai 

who  was  not  more  exalted  in  office  than  intlM 

affections  of  his  fellow  citizens,   would  be  pro* 

ductive  of  the  happiest  effects.     His  resolutioE 

being  taken,  and  the  executive  business  wbicb 

required  his  immediate  personal  attention  being 

dispatched,^  he  commenced  his  tour  on  the  IStt 

•  Just  before  his  departure  from  New  York  the  president 
received  from  the  count  de  Moustiers,  the  minister  of  France 
official  notice  that  he  was  permitted  by  his  court  to  return  ^ 
Europe.  By  the  orders  of  his  sovereign  he  added*  **tha 
his  majesty  was  pleased  at  the  alteration  which  had  takei 
place  in  the  government,  and  congratulated  America  <m  tb 
choice  they  had  made  of  a  president."  As  from  himseUilt 
observed  that  the  government  of  this  country  had  beC 
hitherto  of  so  fluctuating  a  nature,  that  no  dependence  ccd 
be  placed  on  its  proceedings  ;  in  consequence  of  which  forcig 
nations  had  been  cautious  of^JSHcenBg  into  treaties,  or  engag 
ments  of  any  kind  with  the  United  States :  but  that  in  ^ 
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[October  in  company  with  major  Jackson,  and  chap.hi. 

Lear,  gentlemen  of  his  family  ;  and  passing    17  89. 
^ugh  Connecticut  and  Massachussetts,  as  far 
Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire,  he  returned 
I  different  route  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived 
lie  13th  of  November. 

^ith  this  visit,  the  president  had  much  reason 
k>e  perfectly  satisfied.  To  contemplate  the 
atre  on  which  many  interesting  military  scenes 

been  exhibited,  and  to  review  the  ground 
which  his  first  campaign  as  commander  in  chief 
the  American  army  had  been  made,  were 
arces  of  rational  delight.  To  observe  the  pro- 
cssof  society,  the  improvements  in  agriculture, 
)mmerce,  and  manufactures;  and  the  temper, 
ircumstanccs,  and  dispositions  of  the  people,  was 
1  employment  which  could  not  fail  to  be  grateful 
>an  intelligent  mind,  and  which  was  in  all  res- 
ects worthy  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation, 
he  reappearance  of  their  general  in  the  high 
fttion  he  now  filled  brought  back  to  recollection 
>e  perilous  transactions  of  the  war ;  and  the 
ception  universally  given  to  him  attested  the 
abated  love  which  was  felt  for  his  person  and 

csent  government  there  was  a  head  to  look  up  to,  and 
^er  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  officers,  stability  in  Its 
^ures  might  be  expected. 

"Rke  dispositions  of  his  christian  majesty  to  cultivate  the 
^wiU  of  the  new  government  was  also  manifested  by  his 
i^uct  in  the  choice  of  a  minister  to  replace  the  count  de 
oiutiers.  Colonel  Teman  was  named  as  a  person  who 
^be  particularly  acceptable  to  America,  and  his  appoint* 

■  ■ 

W  was  preceded  by  the  compliment  of  ascertaining  the 
*se  of  the  president  respecting  him. 
VOL.   V.  eg 
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CHAP.  in.  character,  and  indicated  unequivocally  th( 
1789.  ing  popularity,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the 
of  the  government  he  administered.  Con 
authorities,  corporate  bodies,  religiou 
learned  institutions,  particular  trades  and  < 
tions,  the  militia,  and  all  classes  of  peop] 
^recep.  ^urith  cach  Other  by  affectionate  addresses, 
minations,  by  military  parade,  by  triumpl 
cessions,  and  by  various  preparations  dc 
by  genius  and  by  taste,  in  testifying  these 
which  glowed  in  their  bosoms,  and  to  wl 
presence  gave  increased  activity. 

The  addresses  which  were  presented, 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  government, 
decided  approbation  of  its  measures.  Th 
nected  his  past  services  with  his  present  si 
and  manifested  the  general  conviction  1 
returning  to  a  public  station,  the  private 
of  his  heart  had  yielded  to  a  sense  of  dut 
country.  The  sincerity  and  warmth  witl 
he  reciprocated  the  affection  expressed 
person  was  well  calculated  to  preserve  th 
ments  which  were  generally  diffused.  **  I 
with  you  my  fellow  citizens,"  said  he  in 
to  an  address  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bost 
every  circumstance  that  declares  your  pro: 
...and  I  do  so  most  cordially  because  yt 
well  deserved  to  be  happy. 

"Your  love  of  liberty... your  respect 
Iaws...your  habits  of  industry  ...and  your  ] 
of  the  moral  and  religious  obligations, 
strongest  cldms  to  national  and  individual 
ness.     And  they  will,  I  trust,  be  firmly  a 
ingly  established.'^ 
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Sut  the  interchange  of  sentiments  with  the  chap.ui. 
eompuuoiis  of  his  military  toils  and  glory »  will    iraoT^ 
excite  most  interest,  because  on  both  sides,  the 
eicpressions  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  purest  and  most  delicious  feelings 
of   the  human  heart.     From  the   Cincinnati   of 
HiCassachussetts  he  received  the  following  address. 
^  ^  Amidst  the  various  gratulations  which  your 
arrival  in  this  metropolis  has  occasioned,  permit 
usy  the  members  of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati 
la  this  commonwealth,  most  respectfully  to  assure 
yoti  of  the  ardour  of  esteem  and  a£fection  you  have 
so  indelibly  fixed  in  our  hearts,  as  our  glorious 
leader  in  war  and  illustrious  example  in  peace. 

"After  the  solemn  and  endearing  farewell  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  which  our  anxiety 
presaged  as  final,  most  peculiarly  pleasing  is  the 
present  unexpected  meeting.  On  this  occasion, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  recollection  of  the  various 
scenes  of  toil  and  danger  through  which  you  con- 
ducted us:... and  while  we  contemplate  various 
^ing  periods  of  the  war,  and  the  triumphs  of 
peace,  we  rejoice  to  behold  you,  induced  by  the 
Unanimous  voice  of  your  country,  entering  upon 
other  trials,  and  other  services  alike  important, 
M  in  some  points  of  view  equally  hazardous. 
For  the  completion  of  the  great  purposes  which  a 
gnueful  country  has  assigned  you,  long,  very  long, 
may  your  invaluable  life  be  preserved.  And  as 
the  admiring  world,  while  considering  you  as  a 
soldier  have  long  wanted  a  comparison,  may  your 
virtue  and  talents  as  a  statesman  leave  them 

without  a  parallel. 

eg  2 
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CHAP.  in.  <<It  is  not  in  words  to  express  an  attai 
1789.  founded  like  ours.  We  can  only  say  tha 
soldiers,  our  greatest  pride  Mras  a  prom 
of  obedience  to  your  orders;... as  citize 
supreme  ambition  is  to  maintain  the  char 
firm  supporters  of  that  noble  fabrick  of 
government  over  which  you  preside. 

**  As  members  of  the  society  of  the  cin 
it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  cherish  those 
principles  of  charity  and  paternal  atta 
which  our  institution  inculcates.  And  wl 
conduct  is  thus  regulated,  we  can  never  w 
patronage  of  the  first  of  patriots  and  the 
men." 
To  this  address  the  following  answer  was  re 

**  In  reciprocating  with  gratitude  and  8 
the  multiplied  and  affecting  gratulations 
fellow  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  tl 
all  of  them  with  justice  allow  me  to  say  tl 
can  be  dearer  to  me  than  the  affectionate 
ances  which  you  have  expressed.  Dear  ii 
the  occasion  which  restores  an  intercoui 
my  faithful  associates  in  prosperous  and 
fortune  ;...and  enhanced  are  the  triumphs  i 
participated  with  those  whose  virtue  anc 
so  largely  contributed  to  procure  them, 
virtue  and  valour  your  country  has  confei 
obligations.  Be  mine  the  grateful  task 
the  testimony  of  a  connexion  which  it  ^ 
pride  to  own  in  the  field,  and  is  now  my  hs 
to  acknowledge  in  the  enjoyments  of  pe; 
freedom. 

"  Regulating  your  conduct  by  those  pr 
which  have  heretofore  governed  your  act 
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iAei|  soldiers,'  and  citizens,  you  will  repeat  the  cHAP.ur. 
obligations  conferred  on  your  country,  and  you  1739. 
Krifl  transmit  to  posterity  an  example  that  must 
sovsiand  their  admiration  and  grateful  praise. 
^€Xg  may  you  continue  to  enjoy  the  endearments 
>£*  paternal  attachments,  and  the  heartfelt  happi- 
L^ss  of  reflecting  that  you  have  faithfully  done 
our  duty« 

^*  While  I  am  permitted  to  possess  the  con- 
criousnessof  this  worth,  which  has  long  bound 
n.c  to  you  by  every  tie  of  afTection  and  esteem 
.  ^lU  continue  to  be  your  sincere  and  faithful 
Triend." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  New  York,  the  president 
wsis  informed  of  the  ill  success  which  had  attended 
Ikis  first  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
Creek  Indians.  General  Lincoln,  Mr.  Griffin,  and 
colonel  Humphries,   had  been   deputed  on  this 
mission,  and  had  met  M'Gillivray  with  several 
other  chiefs,   and  about  two  thousand  men,  at 
Rock  landing  on  the  Oconee,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Georgia.     The  treaty  commenced  with  appear- 
lances  by  no  means  unfavourable,  but  was  soon 
t^bniptly  broken  oif  by  M'Gillivray.     Some  diffi- 
culties arose  on  the  subject  of  boundary,  but  the 
principle  obstacles  to  a  peace  were  supposed  to 
S^owout  of  his  personal  interests  and  his  connex- 
ions with  Spain. 

This  intelligence  was  more  than  counterbalanced  }J;*^^ 
^y  the  accession  of  North  Carolina  to  the  union.  ^«  ^'">^- 
In  the  month  of  November,  a  second  convention 
^^  met  under  the  authority  of  tlie  legislature  of 
^  state,  and  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  a 
peat  majority. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Meeting  of  the  second  session  of  the  first  congress**, 
dent's  speech*.*.R'eport  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasi 
plan  for  the  support  of  public  credit—  Debate  the 
Bill  for  fixing  the  permanent  seat  of  government....  Ai 
ment  of  congress...*Treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians 
United  States  in  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  S] 
The  president  visits  Mount  Vemon....Third  sess 
congress....The  president's  speech..*.Debates  on  the 
law...«On  a  national  bank...  .The  opinions  of  the  cabi 
the  constitutionality  of  this  last  law.-.Progress  of  pai 
War  with  the  Indians.*..Defeat  of  Harmar.... Adjoui 
of  congress. 


1790.         Ok   the   eighth  of    January,   the  presi 
^^^  attended  by  the  heads  of  departments,  and  t 
^t^^^  gentlemen  of  his  family,  met  both  houses  o: 
gress  in  the  senate  chamber. 

In  his  speech,  which  was  delivered  froi 
chair  of  the  vice  president,  after  congratul 
congress  on  the  accession  of  the  important 
of  North  Carolina  to  the  union,  and  on  the 
perous  aspect  of  American  affairs ;  after 
general  observations  on  the  encouragement  i 
in  resuming  their  labours  for  the  public  j 
they  would  derive  from  the  satisfaction  givi 
the  measures  of  the  preceding  session,  he 
ceeded  to  recommend  certain  great  objec 
legislation  to  their  more  especiaf  considers 
Preiident's  <<  Amoug  thc  many  interesting  objects," 
tinned  the  speech,  **  which  will  engage 
attention,  that  of  providing  for  the  con 
defence  wiU^merit  your  particular  regard.    1 
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'epared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  chap.  iv. 
^  preserving  peace.  ""imT 

•*A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed 
it  disciplined ;  to  which  end,  a  uniform  and  well 
guested  plan  is  requisite ;  and  their  safety  and 
terest  require  that  they  should  promote  such 
suiufactories  as  tend  to  render  them  independent 
.  others  for  essential,  particularly  for  military, 
ipplies." 

^s  connected  with  this  subject,  a  proper  estab- 
hment  for  the  troops  which  they  might  deem 
dispensable,  was  suggested  for  their  mature 
^liberation ;  and  the  indications  of  a  hostile 
mper  given  by  several  tribes  of  Indians,  were 
msidered  as  admonishing  them  of  the  necessity 
'  being  prepared  to  afford  protection  to  the  fron- 
^rs,  and  to  punish  aggression. 
The  interests  of  the  United  States  were  declared 
^  require  that  the  means  of  keeping  up  their 
^tercourse  with  foreign  nations  should  be  provi- 
^;  and  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  uniform 
'le  of  naturalization  was  suggested. 
^fter  stating  uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights, 
^d  measures  of  the  United  States,  as  an  object 
^  great  importance,  and  expressing  his  confidence 
their  attention  to  many  improvements  essential 
^  the  prosperity  of  the  interior,  the  president 
^ded,  '*  nor  am  I  less  persuaded  that  you  will 
^gte  with  me  in  opinion  that  there  is  nothing 
vhich  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the 
promotion  of  science  and  literature.  Knowledge 
^s  m  every-  country  the  surest  basis  of  public 
^piness.    In  one,  in  which  the  measures  of 
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cHAP.nr.  government  receive  their  impression  so  imme 
1790.  diately  from  the  sense  of  the  community  as  ii 
ours,  it  is  proportionably  essential.  To  the 
security  of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in 
various  ways:  by  convincing  those  who  arc 
intrusted  with  the  public  administration,  that  evei; 
valuable  end  of  government  is  best  answered  b> 
the  enlightened  confidence  of  the  people ;  and  by 
teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know  and  tc 
value  their  own  rights ;  to  discern  and  provide 
against  invasions  of  them ;  to  distinguish  between 
oppression  and  the  fiecessary  exercise  of  lawfa 
authority ;  between  burdens  proceeding  from  s 
disregard  to  their  convenience,  and  those  resulting 
from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society;  todis 
criminate  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  liceo. 
tiousness,  cherishing  the  first,  avoiding  the  last: 
and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigiknca 
against  encroachments,  with  an  inviolable  rcspcG 
to  the  laws. 

**  Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be  bee 
promoted  by  affording  aids  to  seminaries  of  leana 
ing  already  established,  by  the  institution  of 
national  university,  or  by  any  other  expedients 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  deliberatioD- 
of  the  legislature." 

Addressing  himself  then  particularly  to  th-^ 
representatives  he  said,  *^  I  saw  with  pecolis 
pleasure  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  die  resc 
lution  entered  into  by  you,  expressive  of  y(H3 
opinion,  that  an  adequate  provision  for  the  sofs 
port  of  the  public  credit  is  a  matter  of  high  is^ 
portance  to  the  national  honour  and  prosperiV 
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Li  ikh  sentiment  I  entirely  concur ;  and  to'  a  chap.  iv. 
ftrkct  confidence  in  your  best  endeavours  to  1790^ 
dtnac  such  a  provbion  as  will  be  truly  consistent 
witk  ibe  end,  I  add  an  equal  reliance  on  the 
diecfftil  co-operation  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
kgisiature.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  specify 
Uacemeots  to  a  measure  in  which  the  character 
and  ^nnanent  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
so  obTiottdy  and  so  deeply  concerned ;  and  which 
hi$  leceired  so  explicit  a  sanction  from  your 
declaration." 

AdiAessing  himself  again  to  both  houses,  he 
obtOTTcd,  that  thi  estimates  and  papers  respecting 
tk  objects  particularly  recommended  to  their 
atteadon  would  be  laid  before  them;  and  con- 
diufed  with  saying,  ^^  the  welfare  of  our  countrjr^ 
is  the  great  object  to  which  our  cares  and  efforts 
ought  to  be  directed:  and  I  shall  derive  great 
tttisfiiction  from  a  co-operation  with  you  in  the 
pkasing  though  arduous  task  of  ensuring  to  our 
fclloir  (dtizens  the  blessing^  which  they  have  a 
a^t  to'  expect  from  a  free,  efficient,  and  equal 
government.'' 

The  answers  of  both  houses  were  indicative  of 
the  harmony  which  subsisted  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  departments ;  and  were  adopted 
with  a  degree  of  unanimity  seldom  experienced  in 
hige  assemblies. 

Occupied  during  their  first  session  with  those 
Uls  which  were  necessary  to  bring  the  new 
^item  into  full  operation,  and  to  create  an  im- 
Mifiate  revenue,  the  legislature  of  the  union  had 
unavoidably  deferred  some  measures  which  pos« 
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CHAP.  IV.  sessed  great  and  pressing  claims  upon  their  atten« 
17^0.   tion.     That  neglect  under  which  the  creditors  of 
the  public  had  been  permitted  to  languish  could 
not  fail  to  cast  an  imputation  on  the  American 
republics,  which  had  been  sincerely  lamented  by 
the  wisest  among  those  who  administered  the    h:^ 
former  government.     The  earnest  and  eloquent    \b0 
appeals  of  that  government  to  the  states  attest  the 
sincerity  and  zeal  with  which  a  majority  of  con* 
gress  sought  the  means  of  rescuing  the  nation 
from  the  disgrace  which  follows  injustice;  and 
the  total  disregard  with  which  those  appeals  wer 


heard,  afforded  a  cogent  arguitent  in  favour  ol 
that  revolution  which  the  wisdom  of  America 
with  difficulty  efiected.     The  power  to  compl] 
substantially  with  the  engagements  of  the  United^d 
States  being  at  length  conferred  on  those  wl 


were  bound  by  them,   it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected by  the  advocates  of  the  constitution  tluF"^ 
their  country  would  retrieve  its  reputation,  anr    I 
that  its  fame  would  no  longer  be  tarnished  witl^s 
the  blots  which  stain  a  faithless  people. 
nepoitofthe     On  the  9th  of  January,  a  letter  from  the  secrt"^^ 
•S^SSSiAr  tary  of  the  treasury  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  (^  ^ 

of  a  plan  tor  *  ^  * 

S'lSSST^  representatives  was  read,  stating  that  in  obcdicnc^^ 
^^^  to  the  resolution  of  the  21st  of  September,  h^hn^ 
prepared  a  plan  for  the  support  of  public  credit-^ 
which  he  was  ready  to  report  when  the  hous^ 
should  be  pleased  to  receive  it;  and  after  a  sho^^ 
debate  in  which  the  personal  attendanc^e  of  th^ 
secretary  for  the  purpose  of  making  explanation^ 
was  insisted  on  by  some,  and  objected  to  by  others 
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it  WIS  resolved  that  the  report  should  be  received  chap.  iv. 
ID  imtiiig  on  the  succeeding  thursday.  1790, 

Availing  himself  of  the  latitude  afforded  by  the 
tenas  of  the  resolution  under  which  he  acted, 
the  secretary  had  introduced  into  his  report  an 
able  and  comprehensive  argument  elucidating  aiid 
supporting  the  principles  it  contained.     With 
great  strength  and  perspicuity,  he  displayed  the 
political  advantages  of  public  credit,  and,  ^*  the 
complicated  variety  of  mischiefs  which  proceed 
&om  a  neglect  of  the  maxims  which  uphold  it. 
Public  credit  could  only  be  maintained  by  good 
&itb,  by  a  punctual  performance  of  contracts;" 
and  **  good  faith  was  recommended  not  only  by 
the  strongest  inducements  of  political  expediency, 
but  was  enforced  by  considerations  of  still  greater 
authority.    There  are  arguments  for  it  which  rest 
on  the  immutable  principles  of  moral  obligation. 
And  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  disposed  to 
ctmtemplate  in  the  order  of  Providence,  an  inti- 
mate connexion  between  public  virtue  and  public 
happiness,  will  be  its  repugnancy  to  a  violation  of 
those  principles. 

"This  reflection,''  he  said,  "derived  additional 
strength  from  the  nature  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  price  of  liberty.  The  faith  of 
America  had  been  repeatedly  pledged  for  it,  and 
^  solemnities  that  gave  peculiar  force  to  the 

obBgation." 

While  such  a  provision  for  the  public  debt  as 
would  give  it  a  permanent  and  real  value  was 
inipcriously  required  by  every  principle  of  good 
&ith  and  moral  justice  ;  and  was  recommcxuled 

Bh2 
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cftAP.nr.  by  the  ^ility  it  would  confer  on  the  govern] 

1790,   in  times  of   calamity  to  anticipate  the   fo 

resources  of  the  nation,  congress  was  also  im 

to  the  measure  by  the  beneficial  influence  it  w^ 

have  on  dl  classes  of  the  community.     ^^ 

•.  fluctuation  and  insecurity  incident  to  an  unfom 

debt  rendered  it  a  mere  commodity,  and  a 
carious  one.  As  such,  being  only  an  objec 
particular  speculation,  all  the  money  applied 
was  so  much  diverted  from  the  more  us 
channels  of  circulation,  for  which  the  thing  it 
afforded  no  substitute.  So  that  in  fact,  one  ser 
inconvenience  of  an  unfunded  debt  was,  th 
contributed  to  the  scarcity  of  money ;"  but, 
was  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  countries  in  wl 
the  national  debt  was  properly  funded,  and 
object  of  established  confidence,  it  answered  s 
of  the  purposes  of  money.  The  same  tl 
would  in  all  probability  happen  in  America  ui 
the  like  circumstances.''  This  he  contenc 
would  invigorate  all  the  operations  of  agricult 
manufactures,  and  commerce. 

Afttr  supporting  with  a  great  variety  of  ai 
ments  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  an  adeqi 
provision  for  the  public  debt,  the  secretary  | 
ceeded  td  discuss  the  principles  on  which  it  she 
be  made. 

"  It  was  agreed  he  said  by  all,  that  the  fon 
debt  should  be  provided  for  according  to  the  ] 
cbe  terms  of  the  contract.  It  was  to  be  regre 
that  with  respect  to  the  domestic  debt,  the  8i 
unaninity  ef  sentiment  did  not  prevail." 
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The  first  point  on  which  the  public  ^peatred  cruv.  iv. 
to  be  divided,  involved  the  question,  ^^  whether  a    1799. 
dttcrimination  ought  not  to  bo  made  between 
vi^oal  holders  of  the  public  securities,  and  pre- 
sent possessors  by  purchase."    After  reviewing 
tk  arguments  generally  urged  in  its  support,  the  i 

secretary  declared  himself  against  this  dis<limina- 
turn.  He  deemed  it  ^*  equally  unjust  and  impo- 
litic; hig^y injurious  even  to  the  original  holders 
of  public  securities,  and  ruinous  to  public  credit." 
To  the  arguments  with  which  he  enforced  these  * 

opinions,  he  added  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union.  From  the  circular  address  of 
congress  to  the  states  of  the  26th  of  April  1783, 
accompanying  their  revenue  system  of  the  18th 
of  the  same  month,  passages  were  selected  indi- 
cating unequivocal^,  tliat  in  the  view  of  that 
Inxiy  the  original  creditors,  and  those  who  had 
i^ecome  so  by  assignment,  had  equal  claims  upon 
^he  nation. 

After  reasoning  at  great  length  against  a  discri- 

'Uination  between  the  different  creditors  of  the 

^tuon,  the  secretary  proceeded  to  examine  wHether 

^  difference  ought  to  be  permitted  to  remain  be- 

^^een  them  and  the  creditors  of  individual  states. 

**  Both  descriptions  of  debt  were  contracted  for 

^e  same  objects,  and  were  in  the  main  the  same. 

Indeed  a  great  part  of  the  particular  debts  of  the 

states  had  arisen  from  assumptions  by  them  on 

account  of  the  union  ;  and  it  was  most  equitable 

^t  there  should  be  the  same  measure  of  retribu- 

tion  for  alU     There  were  many  reasons,  some  of 

^bich  were  stated,  for  belieying  tliat  this  would     - 
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CHAP.  IV.  not  be  the  case,  unless  the  state  debts  should 
1790.    assumed  by  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  injustice  of  favouring  one  d 
of  creditors  more  than  another  which  was  eqiii 
meritorious,  many  arguments  were  urged  in  s 
port  of  the  policy  of  distributing  to  all  with 
equal  Iknd  from  the  same  source. 

After  an  elaborate  discussion  of  these  and  so 
other  points  connected   with  the   subject, 
secretary  proposed  that  a  loan  should  be  opei 
*  to  the  full  amount  of  the  debt,  as  well  of 

particular  states,  as  of  the  union. 

The  terms  to  be  offered  were,... 

First. ..That  for  every  hundred  dollars  subscril 
payable  in  the  debt,  as  well  interest  as  princi] 
the  subscriber  should  be  entitled  to  have 
thirds  funded  on  a  yearly  interest  of  six  per  c 
(the  capital  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  gov( 
ment  by  the  payment  of  the  principal)  and 
receive  the  other  third  in  lands  of  the  west 
territory  at  their  then  actual  value.     Or... 

Secondly... To  have  the  whole  sum  funded 
yearly  interest  of  four  per  cent  irredeemable 
any  payment  exceeding  five  dollars  per  anri 
both  on  account  of  principal  and  interest,  am 
receive  as  a  compensation  for  the  reductioo 
interest,  fifteen  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  paya 
in  lands  as  in  the  preceding  case.    Or... 

Thirdly.. .To  have  sixty-six  and  two  thirds  > 
dollar  funded  at  a  yearly  interest  of  six  per  C( 
irredeemable  also  by  any  payment  exceeding  i 
dollars  and  two  thirds  of  a  dollar  per  annum 

* 

account  both  of  principal  and  interest,  and  to  fa 
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the  end  of  ten  years  twenty- six  dollars  and  crap.iv. 
l^hQr-eight  cents  funded  at  the  like  interest  and  "irooT^ 
e  of  redemption. 

In  addition  to  these  propositions,  the  creditors 
sre  to  have  an  option  of  vesting^ their  money  in 
nuities  on  different  plans ;  and  it  was  also  recom- 
^nded  to  open  a  loan  at  five  per  cent  for  ten 
ilUons  of  dollars,  payable  one  half  in  specie,  and 
e  other  half  in  the  debt,  irredeemable  by  any 
yment  exceeding  six  dollars  per  annum  both  of 
mcipal  and  interest. 

Sy  way  of  experiment  was  also  proposed,  a 
atine  on  principles  stated  in  the  report. 
From  proposing  to  fund  the  whole  debt  imme- 
ately  at  the  current  rate  of  interest,  the  secretary 
fts  restrained  by  the  opinion,  **  that  although  such 
protision  might  not  exceed  the  abilities  of  the 
ountry,  it  would  require  the  extension  of  taxation 
oadegree,  and  to  objects  which  the  true  interest 
(f  the  creditors  themselves  would  forbid.  It  was 
herefore  to  be  hoped  and  expected,  that  they 
^odd  cheerfully  concur  in  such  modifications  of 
l^ir  claims,  on  fair  and  equitable  principlesi  as 
^ould  facilitate  to  the  government  an  arrange - 
iteQt  substantial,  durable,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
immunity.  Exigencies  might  ere  long  arise 
^hich  would  call  for  resources  greatly  beyond 
^kat  was  now  deemed  sufficient  for  the  current 
icnice ;  and  should  the  faculties  of  the  country 
^  exhausted  or  even  strained  to  provide  for  the 
public  debt,  there  could  be  less  reliance  on  the 
Wcrcduess  of  the  provision* 
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CHAP.  IV.      <<  But  while  he  yielded  to  the  force  of  tbes 
1790.  considerations,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  those  fat- 
damental  principles  of  good  faith  which  dictite 
that  every  practicable  exertion  ought  to  be  madci 
scrupulously  to^fulfil  the  engagements  of  govern- 
ment; that  no  change  in  the  rights  of  its  crediton 
ought  to  be  attempted  without  their  vohntary 
consent ;  and  that  this  consent  ought  to  be  volun- 
tary in  £ict,  as  well  as  in  name.     Conseqoentlyi 
that  every  proposal  of  a  change  ought  to  be  in  the 
shape  of  an  appeal  to  their  reason  and  to  their 
interest,  not  to  their  necessities.     To  this  end  it 
was  requisite  that  a  fair  equivalent  should  be 
oflfered,  for  what  might  be  asked  to  be  ^ven  opf 
and  unquestionable  security  for'  the  remunder.'' 
This  &ir  equivalent  for  the  proposed  redoctioB  of 
interest  was  he  thought  offered  in  the  rdiaqitiah^ 
ment  of  the  power  to  redeem  the  whcde  debt  at 
pleasure. 

That  a  free  judgment  might  be  exerciser  by 
the  holders  of  public  securities  in  accepdog  o^ 
rejecting  the  terms  offered  by  the  govemincBty 
provision  was  made  in  the  report  for  pqriog  ^^ 
non  subscribing  creditors,  a  dividend  of  tb^ 
surplus  which  should  remain  in  the  treasury  aft^^ 
paying  the  interest  of  the  proposed  loans :  but  ad 
the  funds  immediately  to  be  provided,  weit  cal-' 
culated  to  produce  only  four  per  cent  on  the  entire 
debt,  the  dividend,  for  the  present,  was  not  to 
exceed  that  rate  of  interest. 

To  enable  the  treasury  to  support  this  incrcs*^  - 
demand  upon  it,  an  augmentation  of  the  dod^  f 
on  impprted  wines,  spirits,  tea,  and  coflSse,  •f*^  i 


t 
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proposed,  and  a  duty  on  home  made  spirits  was  chap.iv. 
niso  recommended.  "TmT* 

TUs  celebrated  report,  which  has  been  alike 
the  fraitful  theme  of  extravagant  praise  and  bitter 
censure,  merits  the  more  attention,  because  in 
the  measures  which  were  founded  on  it,  originated 
the  first  regular  and  systematic  opposition  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  affairs  of  the  union  were 


On  the  28th  of  January,  this  subject  was  taken 

Up  ;  and  after  some  animadversions  on  the  specu* 

\ations  in  the  public  debt  to  which  the  report,  it 

was  said,  had  already  ^ven  birth,  the  business 

was  postponed  until  the  eighth  of  February,  wKen 

it  was  again  brought  forward. 

Several  resolutions  affirmative  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  report,  were  moved  by  Mn 
Fitzsimmons.  To  the  first,  which  respected  a 
provision  for  the  foreign  debt,  the  house  agreed 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  second,  in  favour 
of  a^opriating  permanent  funds  for  payment  of 
tbe  interest  on  the  domestic  debt,  and  for  the 
gtadoal  redemption  of  the  principal,  gave  rise  to 
^  very  animated  debate. 

Mr.  Jackson  declared  his  hostility  to  funding 
systems  generally.  To  prove  their  pernicious 
wftuence,  he  appealed  to  the  history  of  Florence, 
^lenoa,  and  Great  Britain ;  and,  contending  that 
the  subject  ought  to  be  deferred  until  North 
Csroliha  should  be  represented,  moved,  that  the 
'Committee  should  rise.  This  question  bein^ 
decided  in  the  negative,  Mr.  Scott  declared  thc5 
opinion  that  the  United  States  were  not  bound  to 

VOL.  V.  I  i 
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CHAP.  IV.  pay  the  domestic  creditors  che  sums  specified  in 
ir90.    the  certificates  of  debt  in  tlieir  possession.     He 
supported  this  opinion  by  urging,  not  that  the 
public  had  received  less  value  than  was  expressed 
on  the  face  of  the  paper  which  had  been  issued, 
but  that  those  to  whom  it  had  been  delivered,  by 
parting  with  it  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence  in 
the  pound,  had  themselves  fixed  the  value  of  their 
claims,  and  had  manifested  their  willingness  to  add— ^ 
to  their  other  sacrifices  this  deduction  from  their  " 
demand  upon  the  nation.     He  therefore  moved 
to  amend  the  resolution  before  the  committee  so  • 
as  to  require  a  resettlement  of  the  debt. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Boudioot  z 
Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr,  Ames,  M^.  Sherman,  Mr.  . 
Hardey  and  Mr.  Goodhue,  They  stated  at  larger 
the  terms  on  which  the  debt  had  been  contracted,^ 
and  urged  the  confidence  which  the  creditors  had 
a  right  to  place  in  the  government  for  its  dischaiji^ 
according  to  settlements  already  made,  and  ad[— 
nowledgments  already  given.  The  idea  that 
legislative  body  could  diminish  an  ascertainec 
debt  was  reprobated  with  great  force,  as  being  a" 
the  same  time  unjust,  impolitic,  and  subversive 
of  every  principle  on  which  public  contracts 
founded.  The  evidences  of  debt  possessed  by  tisa 
creditors  of  the  United  States  were  considered  a^ 
public  bonds,  for  the  redemption  of  which  the  pro  — 
perty  and  the  labour  of  the  people  were  pledge*  - 

After  the  debate  had  been  protracted  to  som^ 
length,  the  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Scott- 
amendment,  and  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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Mn  Madison  then  rose,  and,  in  an  eloquent  chap.  iv. 
speech  replete  with  argument,  proposed  an  amend-    1790^ 
ment  to  the  resolution,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
discriminate  between  the  public  creditors,  so  as  to 
pay  the  present  holder  of  assignable  paper  the 
iiighest  price  it  had  borne  in  the  market,  and  give 
che  residue  to  the  person  with  whom  the  debt    * 
*^vas  originally  contracted.     Where  the  original 
^:redit6r  had  never  parted  with  his  claim,  he  was 
^o  receive  the  whole  sum  acknowledged  to  be 
dlue  on  the  &ce  of  the  certificate. 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
^4r.  White,  Mr,  Moore,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Stone, 
r.  Scott  and  Mr.  Seney. 

It  was  opposed  with  great  earnestness  and 
tocngth  of  argument,  by  Mr.  Sedgewic,  Mr. 
awrence,  Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
mcs,Mr.  Gerry,  Mr.  Boudinot,  Mr.  Wadsvvorth, 
^r.  Goodhue,  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Bland,  Mr. 
Benson,  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Livcrmore. 

The  argument  was  ably  supported  on  both 
^ides,  was  long,  animated  and  interesting.  At 
^^gth  the  question  was  put,  and  the  amendment 
^as  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 

This  discussion  attracted  a  large  portion  of  the 
Ptiblic  attention.  The  proposition  was  new  and 
•^teresting.  That  the  debt  ought  to  be  diminished 
^^T  the  public  advantage,  was  an  opinion  which 
^ad  frequently  been  advanced^  and  which  had 
Sr^ned  many  advocates.  But  a  reduction  from 
^Iie  claims  of  its  present  holders  for  the  benefit  of  » 
^^ose  who  had  sold  their  rights,  was  a  measure 
Which  saved  nothing  to  the  public  purse,  and  was 

I  i2 
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<:bap.iv.  therefore  recommended  only  by  considerations, 
1790,    the  operation  of  which  can  never  be  very  exten- 
sive.  Against  it  were  arranged  all  who  had  made 
purchases,  and  a  great  majority  of  those  who  con- 
ceived that  sound  policy  and  honest  dealing  require 
a  literal  observance  of  public  contracts.  Not  even 
*     sellers  were  united  in  its  support*  At  the  meetinf^ 
of  the  Cincinnati  of  New  York,  a  petition  wUch 
h&l  been  o£Fered  in  favour  of  the  discrimination 
was  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  vote  disap^ 
proving  its  principle  was  unanimous.    As  the 
enemies  to  the  claims  of  the  actual  holders  gene- 
rally founded  their  hostility  on  tiie  opinion  thirt 
the  nation  ought  to  profit  from  the  depredaikD  of 
the  public  debt,  the  decision  of  congress  agrinst 
a  discrimination  in  favour  of  the  original  creditor 
produced  no  considerable  sensation ;  but  the  deter* 
mination  on  that  part  of  the  secretary's  report 
which  was  the  succeeding  subject  of  deliberatiaflt 
was  understood  to  affect  political  interests  avl 
powers  which  are  never  to  be  approached  without 
danger,  and  seemed  to  unchain  all  those  fierce 
passions  which  a  high  respect  for  the  govenuacflt 
and  for  those  who  administered  it,  had  in  a  grot 
measure  restrained. 

The  manner  in  which  the  several  states  entered 
into  and  conducted  the  war  of  the  revolutioo  will 
be  recollected.  Acting  in  some  respects  separately) 
and  in  others  conjointly,  for  the  attainment  of  i 
common  object,  their  resources  were  ezeitedy 
4  sometimes  under  the  authority  of  congress,  sonl^ 
times  under  the  authority  of  the  local  govemmead 
to  repel  the  enemy  wherever  he  appeared.    Tkt 
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PMurred  in  support  of  the  war  was  therefore,  ca 

first  instance,  contracted  partly  by  the  con^  ^ 

^  and  partly  by  the  states.  When  the  system 

|ttisitions  was  adopted,  the  transactions  of 

inion  were  carried  on  in  a  great  degree 

gh  the  agency  of  the  states,  and  when  the 

ire  of  compensating  the  army  for  the  depre- 

n  of  their  pay  became  necessary,  this  bur- 

under  the  recommendation  of  congress,  was 

Bed  1^  the  respective  states.      Some  had 

d  this  debt,  and  paid  the  interest  upon  it. 

rs  had  made  no  provision  for  the  interest ; 

D«  by  taxes,  paper  money,  or  purchase,  had 

M  measure  reduced  the  principal.     In  their 

ioMf  some  degree  of  inequality  had  obtained; 

they  looked  anxiously  to  a  settlement  of 

Dts  between  them,  for  the  ascertainment  of 

which  each  supposed  itself  to  have  upon 

ion.     Measures  to  effect  this  object  had 

ken  by  the  former  government ;  but  they 

>w  in  their  progress,  and  there  were  in  the 

self  intrinsic  difficulties  not  easily  to  be 

le* 

sume  these  debts,  and  to  fund  them  in 
with  that  which  continued  to  be  the 
sbt  of  the  union,  was  proposed  by  the 
of  the  treasury. 

lolution  which  comprehended  this  prin- 

c  report,  was  vigorously  opposed. 

ootended  that  the  general  government 

tire  an  undue  influence,  and  that  the 

nments  would  be  annihilated  by  the 

^ot  only  would  all  the  influence  of  the 
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CHAP.  IV.  public  creditors  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
1790.  former,  but  it  would  absorb  all  the  po 
taxation,  and  leave  to  the  latter  only  the 
of  a  government.  This  would  probably  te 
in  rendering  the  state  governments  usele 
would  destroy  the  system  so  recently  estal 
The  union  it  was  said,  had  been  compar 
rope  of  sand ;  but  gentlemen  were  cautio 
to  push  things  to  the  opposite  extreme 
attempt  to  strengthen  it  might  be  unsuci 
and  the  cord  might  be  strained  until  it 
break. 

The  constitutional  authority   of  the 
government  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  sta 
questioned.  Its  powers  it  was  said,  were  sp 
and  this  was  not  among  them. 

The  policy  of  the  measure,  as  it  affected 
the  government  of  "-the  union,  was  contrc 
and  its  justice  was  arraigned. 

On  the  ground  of  policy  it  was  object 
the  assuYnption  would  impose  on  the 
States  a  burden,  the  weight  of  whic 
unascertained,  and  which  would  require 
tension  of  taxation  beyond  the  limits  whii 
dence  would  prescribe.  An  attempt  to  n 
impost  would  be  dangerous;  and  the  excisi 
to  it  would  not  produce  funds  adequate 
object.  A  tax  on  real  estate  must  be  r 
to,  objections  to  which  had  been  made  ii 
part  of  the  union.  It  would  be  more  ac 
to  leave  this  source  of  revenue  untouched 
hands  of  the  state  governments  who  couh 
t6  it  with  more  facility,  with  a  better  undc 
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ing  of  the  subject)  and  with  less  dissatisfaction  to  chap.  iv. 

individuals  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  the    1790. 

government  of  the  United  States. 

There  existed  no  necessity  for  taking  up  tliis 
burden.    The  state  creditors  had  not  required  it. 
There  was  no  petition  from  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject There  was  not  only  no  application  from  the 
states,  but  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  seriouaiy  opposed  to  the  measure.     Many 
of  them  would  certainly  view  it  with  a  jealous,...a 
jaundiced  eye.  The  conventiSn  of  North  Carolina, 
^ich  adopted  the  constitution,  had  proposed  as 
an  amiendment  to  it,  to  deprive  congress  of  the 
power  of  interfering  between  the  respective  states 
^d  their  creditors  :  and  there  could  be  no  obli- 
gation to  assume  more  than  the  balances  which 
00  a  final  settlement  would  be  found  due  to 
credijtor  states. 

That  the  debt  by  being  thus  accumulated  would 
be  perpetuated  was  also  an  evil  of  real  magnitude. 
Many  of  the  states  had  already  made  considerable 
progress  in  extinguishing  their  debts,  and  the 
process  might  certainly  be  carried  on  more  rapidly 
l)y  them  than  by  the  union.  A  public  debt  seemed 
to  be  considered  by  some  as  a  public  blessing ; 
but  to  this  doctrine  they  were  not  converts.     If 

^they  believed,  a  public  debt  was  a  public  evil, 

• 

1^  would  be  enormously  increased  by  adding  those 
<>f  the  states  to  that  of  the  union. 

The  measure  was  unwise  too  as  it  would  afiect 
public  credit.  Such  an  augmentation  of  the  debt 
Q^ust  inevitably  depreciate  its  value ;  since  it  was 
the  character  of  paper,  whatever  denomination  it 
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CHAP.  IV.  might  assume,  to  diminish  in  value  in  pn 
1790.    to  the  quantity  in  circulation* 

It  would  also  increase  an  evil  which  was 
sensibly  felt.  The  state  debts  when  asso 
the  continent,  would,  as  that  of  the  union 
ready  done,  accumulate  in  large  cities; 
dissatis&ction  excited  by  the  payment  of 
would  be  increased  by  perceiving  that  the 
raised  from  the  people  flowed  into  the  han 
few  individuals.  Still  greater  mischief  wa 
apprehended.  A  j^eat  part  of  this  ad< 
debt  would  go  into  the  hands  of  foreigner 
the  United  States  would  be  heavily  bnrd^ 
pay  an  interest  which  could  not  be  expc 
remain  in  the  country. 

The  measure  was  unjust,  because  it  w 
dening  those  states  which  had  taxed  thei 
highly  to  discharge  the  claims  of  their  or 
with  the  debts  of  those  which  had  not  m 
same  exertions.  It  would  delay  the  settlei 
accounts  between  the  individual  states  a 
United  States ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  n 
#ere  openly  charged  with  intending  to  defi 
,     settlement. 

It  was  also  said  that  in  its  executic 
scheme  would  be  found  extremely  emban 
perhaps  impracticable.  The  case  of  a  partial 
sion  to  the  measure  by  the  creditors,  a  case 
would  probably  occur,  presented  a  diffici 
which  no  provision  was  made,  and  of  wl 
solution  had  been  given.  Should  the  cred 
some  states  come  into  the  system,  and  t 
tfthem  refuse  to  change  their  security,  tl 
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aent  would  be  involved  in  perplexities  from  chap.iv. 
:h  no  means  of  extricating  itself  had  been    1790. 
m.     Nor  would  it  be  practicable  to  discrim. 
^^between  the  debts  contracted  for  general  and 
ocal  objects. 

the  course  of  the  debate,  severe  allusions 
t  made  to  the  conduct  of  particular  states ;  and 
opinions  advanced  in  support  of  the  measure, 
e  ascribed  to  local  interests. 
I  support  of  the  assumption,  the  debts  of  the 
!S  were  traced  to  their  origin.     America,  it 

said,  had  engaged  in  a  war,  the  object  of 
ch  was  equally  interesting  to  every  part  of 
union.  It  was  not  the  war  of  a  particular 
tj  but  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  the 
rty  and  independence  of  a  part,  but  of  the 
Ae  for  which  they  had  contended,  and  which 
f  had  acquired.  The  cause  was  a  commoD 
Ae.  As  brethren,  the  American  people  had 
isented  to  hazard  property  and  life  in  its  de- 
ice.  All  the  sums  expended  in  the  attainment 
this  great  object,  whatever  might  be  the  au- 
irity  under  which  they  were  raised  or  appro- 
bated, conduced  to  the  same  end.  Troops  were  • 
tsed  and  military  stores  purchased,  before  con- 
ess  assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  or  the 
ntrol  of  the  war.  The  ammunition  which  re- 
used the  enemy  at  Bunker's  hill,  was  purchased 
I^Massachussetts ;  and  formed  a  part  of  the  debt 

that  state. 

Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  the  prin- 
plc  which  had  been  assumed  in  argument,  that 
c  holders  of   securities  issued  by  individual 

^01,.  V.  K  k 
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CHAP.  IV.  states  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  state  cied- 
1790.   itors  ;...as  if  the  debt  had  been  contracted  on  ac- 
count of  the  particular  state.     It  was  contracted 
on  account  of  the  union,  in  that  common  cause 
in  which  all  were  equally  interested. 

From  the  complex  nature  of  the  political  system 
which  had  been  adopted  in  America,  the  war  was 
in  a  great  measure  carried  on  through  the  agency 
of  the  state  authorides,  and  the  debts  were  in 
truth  the  debts  of  the  union,  for  which  the  states 
had  made  themselves  responsible.  Except  the  ciyil 
list,  the  whole  state  expenditure  was  in  the  pros* 
ecution  of  the  war ;  and  the  state  taxes  had  un- 
deniably exceeded  the  provision  for  their  civil  list. 
The  foundation  of  the  several  classes  of  the  debt 
was  reviewed  in  detail ;  and  it  was  affirmed  to 
be  proved  from  the  review,  and  from  the  bods 
in  the  public  offices,  that  in  its  origin  a  great  psrt 
of  it  even  in  form,  and  the  whole  in  fact,  wis 
equitably  due  from  the  continent.  The  states  inS- 
vidually  possessing  all  the  resources  of  the  nation^ 
became  responsible  to  certain  descriptions  of  tb^ 
public  creditors.   But  they  were  the  agents  of  tb^ 
continent  in  contracting  the  debt,  and  its  distri^ 
bution  among  them  for  payment  arose  from  th^ 
division  of  political  power  which  existed  unde^ 
the  old  confederation.    A  new  arrangement  of  th^ 
system  had  taken  place,  and  a  power  over  th^ 
resources  of  the  nation  was  conferred  on  the  gea-* 
eral  government.     With  the  funds,  the  debt  alac^ 
ought  to  be  assumed.     This  investigation  of  it^ 
origin  demonstrated  that  the  assumption  was  no^ 
the  creation  of  a  new  debt,  but  the  reacknowlec^-^ 
mcnt  of  liability  for  an  old  one,  the  payment  o£ 
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wlttch  had  devolved  on  those  members  of  the  sys-  chap.  nr. 
tern,  who  at  the  time,  were  alone  capable  of  paying  ir^. 
it«  And  thence  was  inferred,  not  only  the  justice 
of  the  measure,  but  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
arguments  drawn  from  the  constitution.  If,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  debt  was  in  its  origin  continental, 
and  had  been  transferred  to  the  states  for  greater 
fiM^iUty  of  payment,  there  could  be  no  constitu- 
tional objection  to  restoring  to  it  its  original  and 
real  character. 

The  p-eat  powers  of  war,  of  taxation,  and  of 
borrowing  money,  which  were  vested  in  congress 
to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  commcm  de» 
fence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
oompiised  that  in  question.     There  could  be  no 
more  doubt  of  their  right  to  charge  themselves 
inth  the  payment  of  a  debt  contracted  in  the  past 
mff,  than  to  borrow  money  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
fiuure  war.  The  danger  to  be  feared  from  a  compe- 
thion  between  the  general  and  state  governments, 
with  respect  to  those  subjects  over  which  they  pos- 
Msed  a  concurrent  right  of  taxation,  was  much 
uisisted  on.     It  was  said  to  be  unfriendly  to^th 
tokave  them  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
clashing  and  interference  of  interests  and  juris- 
diction unavoidable.   The  impolicy  of  leaving  the 
Public  creditors  to  receive  payment  from  difierent 
Boiites  was  also  strongly  pressed.    The  excise 
^  Wis  urged,  would  be  made  more  productive 
^tboat  being  burdensome,  if  regulated  by  the 
Kcnend  government  on  uniform  principles,  than 
i^  ottttkl  possibly  be,  if  in  the  haiids  of  thirteen 
ii^d^endent  leg^sktures;   and  the  jealousy  and 

Kk2 
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a 

CHAP.  IV.  hostility  which  would  exist  between  the  crcditc 
1790.    of  the  union  and  of  the  states,  was  considered 
a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  giving  them  oi 
common  interest.     This  jealousy  and  bostili^ 
was  feared  might  be  carried  so  far,  as  even 
create  an  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  union. 

If  the  states  should  provide  for  their  creditor 
the  same  sum  of  money  must  be  collected  firo 
the  people  as  would  be  required  if  thedcbtshov 
be  assumed  ;  and  it  would  probably  be  coIIect< 
in  a  manner  more  burdensome  than  if  one  unifor 
system  should  be  established.  If  all  should  n 
make  such  provision,  it  would  be  unjust  to  lea 
the  soldier  of  one  state  unpaid,  while  the  servic 
of  the  man  who  fought  by  his  side  were  amp 
compensated ;  and  after  having  assumed  the  fynd 
it  would  dishonour  the  general  government  to  p< 
mit  a  creditor  for  services  rendered,  or  propa 
advanced  for  the  continent,  to  remain  unsatisfie 
because  his  claim  had  been  transferred  to  the  sti 
at  a  time  when  the  state  alone  possessed  tl 
means  of  payment.  By  the  injured  and  neglect 
creditor,  such  an  arrangement  might  justly  I 
considered  as  an  artifice  in  a  high  degree  disrepi 
table. 

Instead  of  delaying,  it  was  believed  to  be 
measure  which  would  facilitate  the  settlement  < 
accounts  between  the  states.  Its  advocates  d 
clared  that  they  did  not  entertain,  and  never  hi 
entertained  any  wish  to  procrastinate  a  setdemei 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  greatly  desired  by  thci 
They  had  themselves  brought  forward  proposiiSoi 
for  that  purpose :  and  they  invited  their  adf c 
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saries  to  assist  in  improving  the  plan  which  had  chap.  iv. 
been  introduced.  "TrgoT 

The  settlement  between  the  states,  it  was  said, 
eitiier  would  or  would  not  be  made.  Should  it 
ever  take  place,  it  would  remedy  any  inequalities 
¥rhich  might  grow  out  of  the  assumption.  Should 
it  never  take  place,  the  justice  of  the  measure  be- 
came the  more  apparent.  That  the  burdens  in 
support  of  a  common  war,  which  from  various 
causes  had  devolved  unequally  on  the  states, 
ought  to  be  apportioned  among  them,  was  a. truth 
too  dear  to  be  controverted ;  and  this,  if  the  set- 
tlement should  never  be  accomplished,  could  be 
elected  only  by  the  measure  now  proposed.  In- 
<^,  in  any  event,  it  would  be  the  only  certain 
as  weU  as  only  eligible  plan.  For  how  were  the 
<febu>r  states  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  balances 
^Uch  should  be  found  against  them  ? 

If  the  measiue  was  recommended  by  consider- 
ations which  rendered  its  ultimate  adoption  ine vi- 
^e,  the  present  was  clearly  preferable  to  any 
~       'titttre  time.     It  was  desirable   immediately  to 
9uiet  the  minds  of  the  public  creditors  by  assuring 
^      ^bem  that  justice  would  be  done  ;  to  simplify  the 
'orms  of  public  debt ;  and  it  was  also  desirable  to 
Put  an  end  to  that  speculation  which  had  been  so 
^uch  reprobated,  and  which  could  only  be  ter- 
Abated  by  giving  the  debt  a  real  and  permanent 
^alue. 

That  the  assumption  would  impair  the  just  in- 
\  "uenqp  of  the  states  was  controverted  with  great 
ii  strength  of  argument.  The  diffusive  representation 
}       ^n  the  state  legislatures,  the  intimate  connexion 
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CHAP.  IV.  between  the  representative  and  his  constituentii 
1790.  the  influence  of  the  state  legislatures  over  Ae 
members  of  one  branch  of  the  national  legislatmv, 
the  nature  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  state 
governments,  which  perpetually  presented  them 
to  the  people  in  a  point  of  view  calculated  to  lay 
hold  of  the  public  affections,  were  guarantees 
that  the  states  would  retain  their  due  wrigjbt  in 
the  political  system,  and  that  a  debt  was  not 
necessary  to  the  solidity  or  duration  of  their 
power. 

But  the  argument  it  was  said  proved  too  much. 
If  a  debt  was  now  essential  to  the  preaenraidoo  of 
state  authority,  it  would  always  be  so.  It  must 
therefore  never  be  extinguished,  but  most  be 
perpetuated  in  order  to  secure  the  existcnoe  of 
the  state  governments.  If,  for  this  purpose,  it 
was  indispensable  that  the  expenses  of  the  reio^ 
lutionary  war  should  be  borne  by  the  states,  it 
would  not  be  less  indispensable  that  the  expeoiei 
of  future  wars  should  be  borne  in  the  samemaimer. 
Either  the  argument  was  unfounded,  or  the  cos- 
stitution  was  wrong ;  and  the  powers  of  the  swoA 
and  the  purse  ought  not  to  have  been  confinred  ci 
the  government  of  the  union.  Whatever  speco* 
lative  opinions  might  be  entertained  on  this  point) 
they  were  to  administer  the  government  aceor^Kog 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  as  it  wtf 
framed.  But,  it  was  added,  if  so  much  poafcr 
follows  the  assumption  as  the  objection  impliesi 
is  it  not  time  to  ask...is  it  safe  to  forbear  assumiaf* 
if  the  power  is  so  dangerous,  it  will  be  so  whv 
exercised  by  the  states.     If  assuming  tends  to 
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ition,  is  the  reverse^  tending  to  cUs-  chap.iv. 
less  weighty  objection  ?  if  it  is  answered  "i^rgoT 
ticm  assumption  will  not  necessarily  tend 
on ;  neither,  it  may  be  replied^  does  the 
on  necessarily  tend  to  consolidation. 
t  objection  that  the  amount  of  debt  was 
lined,  it  was  answ^ed,  that  whatever 
;  its  amount,  it  was  justly  due,  and  there- 
^  to  be  paid.  If  the  resources  of  ^e 
'en  really  inadequate  to  a  provision  for 
le,  it  was  more  just  to  proporticm  them 
le  creditors  generally,  than  to  pay  them 
diss,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  others 
urns  were  equally  meritorious.  But  al- 
he  amount  could  not  be  precisely  ascer- 
'et  there  was  a  reasonable  certainty  that 
not  far  exceed  the  calculations  of  the 
and  upon  the  same  authority,  it  might 
assumed  that  provision  for  it  might  be 
thout  having  recourse  to  direct  taxes. 
not  admitted  that  the  assumption  would 
erpetuate  the  debt.  It  could  not  be  pre- 
lat  the  general  government  would  be  less 
ban  the  local  governments  to  discharge 
ould  it  be  presumed  that  the  means  were 
liable  by  the  former  than  the  latter, 
not  contended  that  a  public  debt  was  a 
esaing.  Whether  a  debt  was  to  be  pre- 
no  debt  was  not  the  question.  The  debt 
idy  contracted ;  and  the  question,  so  far 
might  be  consulted,  was  whether  it  was 
the  public  advantage  to  give  it  such  a 
would  render  it  applicable  to  the  pur- 
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CHAP.  IV.  poses  of  a  circulating  medium,  or  to  leave  it  a 
mere  subject  of  speculation,  incapable  of  being 
employed  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  debt  was 
admitted  to  be  an  evil ;  but  it  was  an  evil  from 
which,  if  wisely  modified,  some  benefit  might  be 
extracted ;  and  which  in  its  present  state,  could 
have  only  a  mischievous  operation. 

If  the  debt  should  be  placed  on  adequate  funds, 
its  operation  on  public  credit  could  not  be  perni- 
cious :  in  its  present  precarious  condition,  there 
was  much  more  to  be  apprehended  in  that  res- 
pect. 

To  the  objection  that  it  would  accumulate  in 
large  cities,  it  was  answered,  that  it  would  be  a 
monied  capital,  and  would  be  held  by  those  who 
chose  to  place  money  at  interest ;  but  by  funding 
the  debt,  the  present  possessors  would  be  enabled 
to  part  with  it  at  its  nominal  value,    instead  of 
selling  it  at  its  present  current  rate.     If  it  shoiiki 
centre  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  the  sooner  i^ 
was  appreciated  to  its  proper  standard,  the  great^^ 
quantity  of  specie  would  its  transfer  bring  into  tik^ 
United  States.  ■   ' 

If  the  measure  was  recommended  both  by  justic^^ 
and  policy,  its  execution  presented  no  difficult..^ 
which  ought  to  deter  the  government  from  em  ^ 
bracing  it.  Whether  the  funds  appropriated  t 
the  object  were  paid  immediately  to  the  holder 
a  public  security  as  creditor  of  the  continent, 
of  a  state,  was  unimportant ;  and  in  adapting 
provisions  to  either  circumstance,  there  could 
no  insurmountable  embarrassment* 
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To  the  injustice  of  charging  those  states  which  chap.  iv. 
had  made  great  exertions  for  the  payment  of  their  1790, 
debts  with  the  burden  properly  belonging  to  those 
vlddi  had  made  no  such  exertions,  it  was  an- 
swered, that  every  state  must  be  considered  as 
teving  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  of  its  resources ; 
md  that  if  it  could  not,  or  would  not  make  pro- 
nsioQ  for  creditors  to  whom  the  union  was 
equitably  bound,  the  argument  in  favour  of  an 
assumption  was  the  stronger. 

The  ailments  drawn  from  local  interests  were 
repelledy  and  retorted,  and  a  great  degree  of  irri- 
tatkm  was  excited  on  both  sides. 

AAer  a  very  animated  discussion  of  several 

di/Si  the  question  was  taken,  and  the  resolution 

tis  carried  by  a  small  majority.     Soon  after  this 

deci^on,  while  the  subject  was  pending  before 

tiie  house,  the  delegates  from  North  Carolina  took 

Iheir  seats,  and  changed  the  strength  of  parties. 

JBy  a  majority  of  two  voices  the  resolution  was 

iecommitted,  and  after  a  long  and  ardent  debate, 

ii  which  the  former  arguments  were  reurged  with 

%  great  variety  of  observations  founded  on  local 

dreumstances,   it  was  negatived   by  the    same 

majority  which  had  voted  for  its  recommitment. 

This  proposition  continued  to  be  supported 
with  a  degree  of  earnestness  which  its  opponents 
tamed  pertinacious,  but  not  a  single  opinion  was 
Chnged.  It  was  brought  forward  in  the  new  and 
lem  exceptionable  form  of  assuming  specific 
sams  from  each  state.  Under  this  modification  of 
tbe  principle,  the  extraordinary  contributions  of 
li^icular  states  during  the  war,  and  their  exer- 

VOL.   v.  L  1 
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CHAP.  IV.  tions  since  the  peace»  might  be  regarded;  and  the 
1790.  objections  to  the  measure  drawn  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  sum  to  be  assumed  would  be  le- 
moved.  But  these  alterations  produced  no  change 
of  sentiment,  and  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  die 
senate  with  a  provision  for  those  creditors  onlj 
whose  certificates  of  debt  purported  to  be  payable 
by  the  union. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  measure  is  understood 
to  have  derived  aid  from  another  which  was  of  a 
nature  strongly  to  interest  particular  parts  of  the 
union. 

From  the  month  of  June  1783»  when  congress 
was  driven  from  Philadelphia  by  the  mutiny  of  a 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  the  necessity  of 
selecting  for  a  permanent  residence,  some  place 
in  which  the   government  of  the  union  wi^ 
exercise  sufficient  authority  to  protect  itself  £ro0^ 
violence  and  insult,  had  been  generally  acknoif' 
ledged.    Scarcely  any  subject  had  occupied  mott 
time,  or  had  more  agitated  the  members  of  tb^ 
national  legislature,  than  this  had  done.     From  ^ 
comparison  of  the  population  with  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  arguments  were  drawn  U^ 
favour  of  a  more  northern  and  eastern,  or  of  ^ 
more  southern  and  western  situation,  which  ap*^ 
peared  equally  plausible  to  those  who  adfaacec^ 
them,  and  were  supported  with  equal  obstinacy  ^ 
Biut^r       In  December  1784,  an  ordinance  had  passed  fa^ 
^anent    appointing  commissioners  to  purchase  land  on  th^^ 

•eat  ot  Kpv*   ^^^  ,        _  ^ 

ernment.  Dclawarc,  iu  thc  ncighbourhood  of  its  fidls,  an^ 
to  erect  thereon  the  necessary  public  building^ 
for  the  reception  of  congressi  and  the  officers  of 
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ovemment ;  but  the  southern  interest  had  been  chap.  iv. 
jfficiently  strong  to  prevent  an  appropriation  of  ^90. 
inds,  which  required  the  assent  of  nine  states ;  in 
anaequence  of  which  the  ordinance  had  never 
een  carried  into  execution.  Under  the  existing 
(nremmenty  this  subject  had  received  the  early 
tention  of  congress ;  and  many  diflferent  situations 
om  the  Delaware  to  the  Potomac  inclusive  had 
een  earnestly  supported ;  but  in  favour  of  no  one 
lace  had  a  majority  of  both  houses  concurred. 
Vith  as  little  success,  had  attempts  been  made 
0  change  the  temporary  residence  of  congress. 
Utfaough  New  York  was  obviously  too  far  to  the 
ast,  80  many  conflicting  interests  were  brought 
ito  operation  whenever  the  subject  was  touched, 
lat  no  motion  designating  a  more  central  place- 
ir  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  could  succeed, 
.t  length,  a  compact  respecting  the  temporary 
id  permanent  seat  of  government  was  entered 
ito  between  the  friends  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
^otomac,  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  congress 
loold  adjourn  to  and  hold  their  sessions  in  Phi- 
^Iphia,  for  ten  years,  during  which  time, 
uikiings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  govern- 
Eient  should  be  erected  at  some  place  to  be 
-Iccted,  on  the  Potomac,  to  which  the  govem- 
^^nt  should  remove  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 
^Vii  compact  having  united  the  representatives 
^f  Tiennsylvania  and  Delaware  with  the  friends  of 
^c  Potomac,  in  favour  both  of  the  temporary  and 
permanen  residence  which  had  been  agreed  on 
^^ctwccn  them,  a  majority  was  produced  in  favour 
of  the  two  situations;  and  a  bill  which  was  brought 

l1  2 
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CHAP.  IV.  into  the  senate  in  conformity  with  this  prr 
I79e.  arrangement,  passed  both  houses  by  small  n 
ities.  This  act  was  immediately  followed 
amendment  to  the  bill  then  depending  befor 
senate  for  funding  the  debt  of  the  union. 
amendment  was  similar  in  principle  to  that  i 
had  been  unsuccessfully  proposed  in  the  hoa 
representatives.  By  its  provisions,  twent] 
millions,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
debts  were  assumed  in  specified  propcMliaosj 
it  was  particularly  enacted  that  no  certificate  ah 
be  received  from  a  state  creditor  which  coal 
*' ascertained  to  have  been  issued  for  any  pui 
other  than  compensations  and  expenditure 
services  or  supplies  towards  the  prosecutic 
the  late  war,  and  the  defence  of  the  United  Sn 
or  of  some  part  thereof,  during  the  same.'* 
When  the  question  was  taken  in  the  hoa 
representatives  on  this  amendment,  two  mefl 
representing  districts  on  the  Potomac,  who  i 
the  previous  stages  of  the  business  had  i 
against  the  assumption,  declared  themselvc 
its  favour;  and  thus  the  majority  was  chao 
The  numbers  in  support  of  it  were  preciadj 
same  with  that  by  which  it  had  before  I 
rejected.* 

*  It  has  ever  been  understood  that  these  memben 
on  principle  in  favour  of  the  assumption  as  modified  ll 
amendment  made  by  the  senate  ;  but  they  withheld 
assent  from  it  when  originally  proposed  in  the  house  a 
presentatives,  in  the  opinion  that  the  increase  of  the  aal 
debt,  added  to  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  departmei 
the  national  government  a  more  central  residence, 
understood  that  a  greater  number  would  have  changed  I 
been  necessary. 
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Thns  was  a  measure  carried  which  was  sup-  chap.iv. 
K>rted  and  opposed  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  1790,  ~ 
earnestness  that  has  been  manifested  but  on  few 
iccasions,  and  which  furnished  presages  not  to  be 
mistaken,  that  the  spirit  with  which  the  opposite 
>pinions  had  been  maintained,  would  not  yield 
contentedly  to  the  decision  of  a  bare  majority, 
aut  would  long  retain  the  impressions  under 
which  the  debate  had  been  conducted.  This 
measure  has  constituted  one  of  the  great  groun()s 
of  accusation  against  the  first  administration  of 
the  general  government,  and  it  is  fair  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  though  in  its  progress  it  derived  no 
ttd  from  the  president,  whose  private  opinion 
respecting  it  remained  in  his  own  bosom,  yet  it 
reccifed  the  full  approbation  of  his  judgment. 

The  contest  which  arose  in  the  legislature,  res- 
pecting one  other  principle  introduced  by  the 
secretary  into  his  report,  deserves  also  to  be  men- 
tioned. From  an  apprehension  that  the  pressure 
of  an  immediate  and  adequate  provision  for  the 
whole  debt  might  be  so  great  as  to  endanger  the 
system,  and  from  a  conviction  that  some  reasonable 
Modifications  might  be  made  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  consent  of  the  creditors,  but  that  any 
subsequent  failure  in  complying  literally  with  the 
^gagements  of  the  government  would  be  ruinous 
^  public  credit,  certain  deductions  from  the 
*«Hmnt  of  debt,  to  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
<^itor,  had  been  proposed  ;  and  as  a  compensa- 
tion  for  these  deductions,  it  was  offered  to  make 
^e  debt   irredeemable,   otherwise  than  by  the 
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CRAP.  IV.  consent  of  the  creditor ,  except  in  certain  specified 
1790*    proportions* 

To  the  resolution  affirming  this  principle,  i 
serious  opposition  was  made. 

It  was  declared  to  be  a  perpetuation  of  debt 
which  no  competent  motive  existed.     The  pro- 
position was  founded  on  the  calculadon  tbit  the 
rate  of  interest  would  be  reduced,  and  that  the 
future  flourishing  state   of  the   revenue  would 
enable  the  government,  by  new  loans  oo  more 
advantageous  terms,  to  discharge  Ae  whole  of 
the  present  debt.   Except  for  this  calculation,  the 
proposition  could  not  be  reconciled  to  nadonal 
faith ;  and  if  the  calculation  was  just,  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  relinquish  the  power  of  pajiniT 
off  the  debt  the  instant  they  should  acquire  the 
ability  to  discharge  it.     It  was  not  pretended  Ait 
this  irredeemable  quality  would  enhance  thctnloe 
of  public  securities  in  the  opinion  of  the  Americn 
holders.     To  foreigners  alone  would  it  fumidi » 
inducement  to  subscribe  to  the  proposed  loub 
The  transfer  of  the  debt  to  foreigners,  was  averred 
to  be  a  mischief  which  ought  not  to  be  increased 
The  payment  of  interest  to  creditors  residing  (Nrt 
of  these  states  would  be  an  annual  drain  of  spede 
which  would  be  severely  felt.     It  would  not  only 
occasion  the  re-exportation  of  the  gold  and  ^ver 
which  might  be  imported  to  pay  for  the  stock 
purchased,  but  would  in  a  short  time  deprive  tk 
United  States  of  a  great  part  of  their  circuhtiif 
medium.     On  this  account,  the  proposed  redo^ 
tion  of  interest  was  not  to  be  desired.    Money  i* 
the  southern  states  bore  an  interest  of  eight  p^ 
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■  ccmsequence,  no  part  of  the  debt  could  chap.iv. 
that  division  of  the  union.  It  would  1790* 
lie  hands  of  foreigners,  or  in  the  eastern 
d  the  southern  people  would  be  taxed 
annual  interest  which  could  not  return 
ation  among  them.  To  them  it  would 
idvantageous  that  the  contract  should 
changed.  It  was  abo  contended,  that 
kn  from  the  amount  of  debt  could  only 
i  by  necessity,  of  the  existence  of  which 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  house, 
option  offered  to  the  creditors  was  not 
In  the  cases  cited  as  precedents,  the 
f  dissatisfied  with  the  new  terms  proposed 
light  receive  payment  according  to  the 
ontract.  But  the  United  States  were 
ifier  payment  to  those  who  should  object 
dification  of  their  claims.  It  was  there- 
«nt  that  the  propositions  contained  in 
I  however  disguised,  involved  a  violation 
ional  fiEuth. 

c  who  supported  the  resolution,  it  was 
hat  the  contract,  according  to  its  present 
18  obligatory  on  the  United  States,  and 
be  changed  without  the  free  consent  of 
ors.  A  change  might,  it  was  believed, 
in  which  the  advantage  and  convenience 
rties  would  be  promoted ;  and  the  reso- 
fore  the  committee  was  advocated  in 
m  that  the  interests  of  both  would  be 
by  its  adoption. 

he  discussion  of  this  question,  all  sus- 
'  bad  faith  was  to  be  excluded.   Govern- 
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CHAP.  IT.  ment  would  not  distrust  itself,  nor  suppose 
1790.  it  was  distrusted  by  others.  Into  its  ability 
its  will,  were  they  to  inquire.  This  inquin 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  ability  of  the  peof 
pay,  nor  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  1 
lature  to  tax.  On  habit  did  the  exercise  ol 
power  greatly  depend,  and  the  habit  of  pi 
taxes  was  of  slow  growth  in  every  coa 
Experience  alone  could  ascertain  the  produc 
hess  of  taxes,  could  teach  the  govemmeni 
form  in  which  they  might  most  c6nvenient] 
imposed,  and  how  far  it  was  practicable  and 
dent  to  go.  A  new  tax  is  more  grievous  thi 
old  one  ;  for  people  form  their  habits  of  livii 
the  permanent  state  of  things,  and  habit  rei 
the  burden  not  only  less  obnoxious,  but 
oppressive  also.  From  these  premises  it 
inferred,  that  congress  did  not  yet  posset 
entire  capacity  to  form  sufficient  funds,  nor  < 
pletc  evidence  to  satisfy  the  creditors  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  perform  literally  the  en] 
ments  with  which  the  government  was  chai 
The  funds  must  be  sufficient,  otherwise  it  ¥ 
be  in  vain  to  pledge  them;  and  known  to  be 
cient,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  trusted, 
insecurity  in  this  respect  would  continue  the 
of  a  debt  fluctuating  in  its  value,  and  would  ii 
the  creditors  by  the  diminished  price  of  their  ] 
in  the  market.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  both  pa 
sjnce  the  debt  existed,  to  give  it  a  high  and 
exchangeable  value,  so  that  it  would  answ( 
purposes  of  the  precious  metals.  This  could 
be  effected  by  the  provision  of  funds  which,  in 
and  in  the  public  opinion,  were  adequate  t 
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Mills  with  which  they  were  charged.   Gentlemen  chap.iv, 

nu^t  say  and  believe  that  the  taxes  wo«ld  pro-     1790^ 

duce  a  sum  adequate  to  the  payment  of  six  per 

centam  on  the  whole  debt ;  but  the  requisite  con- 

fidence  could  not  be  placed  in  these  calculations ; 

Acre  would  remain  a  degree  of  doubt  respecting 

tiiem^  which  would  be  alike  unfriendly  to  the 

interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  creditor.     But 

admitting  the  taxes  to  be  so  productive  as   to 

secure  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest,  it 

ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  valuable  and 

operative  part  of  the  plan  was  a  sinking  fund. 

This  would  raise  the  value  of  stock  in  the  market 

hy  adding  to  the  number  of  purchasers  ;   and 

bf  gradually  diminishing  the  debt  itself,  would 

increase  the  security  of  the  residue.     It  was  an 

object  alike  important  to  the  government  and  to 

its  creditcH's ;  and  for  its  attainment,   something 

flight  be  relinquished  by  each. 

Bui  if  by  draining  the  sources  of  taxation,  the 
^m  produced  should  even  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  whole  interest  of  the  debt,  and  to  provide  also 
'iiioking  fund,  was  it  consistent  with  prudence 
for  a  nation  to  pledge  its  funds  to  the  extent  of 
it»  edacity  ?  contingent  expenses  could  not  be 
•voided.  By  these,  the  confidence  in  the  funds 
*i|^t  be  impaired  ;  and  by  a  war,  the  whole 
^fptfm  of  public  credit  might  be  destroyed.  If 
^l*|ablic  burdens  were  such  as  to  justify  these 
apprehensions,  they  would  be  entertained;  and 
^k«  existence  of  such  suspicions  would  affect  the 
price  of  stock.  To  the  creditors  themselves  it 
Was  a  question  of  fair  calculation,  how  far  their 
VOL.  V.  Mm 
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CHAP.  IV.  interests  would  be  promoted  by  such  a  cha 
1790.  the  terms  of  the  contract,  as  would  indeed  di 
the  nominal  amount  of  their  claims,  but 
increase  their  security.  These  considei 
being  taken  into  view,  it  was  prudent  i 
United  States  to  offer,  and  in  their  credi 
accept  such  reasonable  arrangements  res| 
the  debt,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  govei 
required.  But  if  these  circumstances  reqi 
diminution  of  the  present  burden,  justice  anc 
faith  demanded  that  a  real  equivalent  shot] 
offered  for  that  portion  of  claim  on  the  ] 
which  was  to  be  surrendered.  The  systen 
brought  forward  presented  this  equivalen 
its  composition  were  to  be  found  principles  | 
to  be  desired  by  the  creditor,  without 
injurious  to  the  state. 

As  the  contract  now  stood,  there  was  m 
gation  to  pledge  permanent  funds  for  the  pa 
of  the  interest,  and  the  gradual  extinguishir 
the  principal.  The  nation  was  indeed  bot 
make  an  annual  provision  for  the  interest, 
discharge  the  principal  as  soon  as  its  ci 
stances  would  admit.  But  between  such  an  j 
provision,  and  a  permanent  security  coext 
with  the  debt  itself,  not  depending  on  the  v 
contingencies  which  might  influence  the  k 
ture  in  the  course  of  events,  there  was  a  diff< 
which  would  materially  affect  the  price  ( 
article.  Of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  tl 
rate  at  which  the  securities  of  those  states  s 
the  market  which  had  regularly  paid  the  in 
was  considered  as  conclusive  evidence. 
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advantage,  therefore,  which  the  creditor  would  chap.  iv. 
derive  from  the  increased  value  of  his  capital,     irgoT 
would    compensate   for    the   diminution   of    his 
interest.   While  this  operation  was  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  creditors,  it  was  more  than  merely  not 
injurious,  it  was  really  beneficial  to  the  United 
States*  The  sooner  the  price  of  the  debt  in  market 
could,  without  an  increase  of  burden,  be  raised  to 
its  nominal  value,  the  sooner  would  it  become  a 
useful  medium  of  circulation ;  the  sooner  would 
that  pernicious  speculation  which  was  so  much 
reprobated  be  terminated ;  and  the  greater  sum  in 
i     specie  would  it  command  to  the  present  holders. 
The  permanence  of  the  debt  was  also  a  quality 
which  gave  it  value  to  the  creditor,  without  in- 
creasing the  burdens  of  the  nation.     In  times  of     / 
peace,  the  rate  of  interest  had  always  fallen,  and 
It  was  for  the  holder  of  public  securities  to  decide, 
whether  he  would  prefer  a  higher  interest  for  a 
short  time,  or  a  lower  interest  stcured  for  a  long 
time. 

On  this  point,  many  observations  were  made 
'fi  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  principle  under 
^scusston  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  creditor, 
»dd  to  the  value  of  the  debt. 
That  the  whole  system  taken  together  would  be 
i  -heneficial  to  the  United  States,  was  a  proposition 
^sceptible  of  such  complete  demonstration,  that 
no  difficulty  could  be  apprehended  respecting  thi^ 
IWofthe  argument. 

By  the  modifications  of  the  debt  which  were 
^^nected  with  the  proposition  under  consideration, 
^6  United  States  would  save  thirteen  millions  of 

M  m  2 
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CHAP.  IV,  dollars.  For  this  certain  gain  they  gave  a  principal, 
1790.    which,  without  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  remain* 
ing  burden,  was  really  advantageous  to  the  com* 
munity  in  some  respects,  as  it  would  contribute 
to  raise  the  price  of  stock  so  as  to  convert  an  ob — 
ject  of  pernicious  speculation  into  a  valuable  an( 
active  capital.     The  objection  is  that  thia^hoW 
capital  is  not  redeemable  at  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature.   But  making  the  debt  redcemahle^  will  xs>^ 
redeem  it.    Nor  will  making  it  irredeemable  t><^ 
a  real  restraint  on  the  present  or  probable  capacity 
of  the  public  to  redeem.     It  will  probably  not 
prolong  the  evil  of  a  public  debt  a  single  da^r. 
All  the  money  that  can  be  provided  for  paying*   it 
oflf  may  still  be  employed  in  its  discharge,  because 
until  the  debt  shall  rise  above  par,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  redeeming  it  by  purchase.     Tbis 
will  be   advantageous  to   the  creditor,    because 
buying  at  the  market  price  will  raise  the  value  of 
the  article.     The  right  without  the  means  to  re* 
deem  is  worth  nothing ;  and  every  probability  is 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  public  will  long 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  all  its  means.     Thirteen 
millions  will  be  already  redeemed.  Perhaps  tl»^ 
exertions  of  thirteen  years  would  not  sink  as  larg* 
a  sum :  and  perhaps  in  twenty  years  the  reduce^ 
rate  of  interest  would  not  be  such  as  to  raise  tt»^ 
capital  above  par,  and  render  it  necessary  to  su^ 
pend  purchases.  But  should  the  fact  be  otherwise* 
still  the  proposition  reserved  to  the  govemmel'* 
the  power  to  redeem  gradually,  and  it  was  n^^ 
probable  that  it  would  be  found  convenient  to  u^ 
this  power,  should  it  be  possessed,  more  extef^ 
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eljr  than  at  the  rate  which  the  resolution  author*  chap.  iv. 
rd.     Those  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this    ir90. 
rument,  and  say  the  government  may  redeem 
iter,  will  please  to  remember,  that  by  making 
e  entire  debt  redeemable,  they  will  have  more 

redeem.  To  an  imaginary  increase  of  the 
wcr,  will  be  added  an  actual  increase  of  the 
A  to  be  performed.  But  it  was  believed  that 
c  assertion  would  not  seriously  be  made,  that 
e  public  would  probably  command  more  money 
an  could  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  stock 

and  under  par. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  advantage  then  is  to  be 
rived  from  giving  to  stock  the  irredeemable 
lality  in  the  resolution  ?  "^ 

It  is  answered,  that  the  object  of  the  legislature 

to  establish  public  credit.  That  is  eflFected 
len  the  stock  will  sell  at  par.  The  American 
arket  for  stock  is  limited.  The  people  of  this 
>untry  possess  little  active  property,  and  that 
•tic  is  fully  employed  in  active  pursuits.  A 
3or  market  cannot  give  credit  to  a  great  debt, 
he  great  market...  the  trading  and  monied 
'Orld...must  be  regarded.  To  qualify  stock  for  the 
Tcat European  market,  there  must  be  something 
ennanent  in  its  character.  A  high  interest  for  a 
•^oit  time  will  not  recommend  it  so  strongly  as  a 
^cr  interest  for  a  longer  time.     By  giving  it  this  , 

-«aracter,  its  price  will  be  raided,  and  the  holders 
^11  receive  in  that  augmentation  of  price,  a  com- 
t^sation  for  the  proposed  reduction  from  the 
amount.  This  circumstance  will  contribute  also  to 
"^  permanence  of  its  value,  and  by  diminishing 
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CHAP.  IV.  that  fluctuation  which  is  so  favourable  to  perni- 
1790.    cious  speculation,  will  diminish  speculation  it- 
self. 

After  a  long  and  animated  debate,  the  reso- 
lution was  carried.     A  bill  at  length  passed  both 
houses,  funding  the  debt  upon  principles  which 
lessened  considerably  the  weight  of  the  public 
burdens,  and  which  gave  much  satisfactioD  to  the 
public  creditors.     The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  lands  lying  in  the  western  territory,  and,  by 
a  subsequent  act  of  the  same  session,  the  surplus, 
product  of  the  revenue  after  satisfying  the  appro- 
priations which  were  charged  upon  it,  with  th^ 
addition  of  two  millions  which  the  president  wa^ 
authorized  to  borrow  at  five  per  centum,  ccmsti— 
tuted  a  sinking  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt.     The  effect  of  these  measures  was 
great  and  rapid.  The  public  paper  suddenly  rose, 
and  was  for  a  short  time  above  par.  The  immense 
wealth  which  individuals  acquired  by  this  unex- 
pected appreciation,  could  not  be  viewed  with  in- 
difference.    By  those  who  participated  in  its  ad« 
vantages,  the  author  of  a  system  to  which  thef 
were  so  greatly  indebted  was  regarded  with  an 
enthusiasm  of  attachment,  to  which  scarcely  any 
limits  could  be  assigned.     To  many  others,  tW^ 
adventitious  collection   of  wealth  in   particular 
hands,  was  a  subject  rather  of  chagrin  than  oi    . 
pleasure  ;  and  the  reputation  which  the  successor 
his  plans  gave  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was 
not.  contemplated  with  unconcern.  As  if  the  debt 
had  been  created  by  the  existing  government,  n^ 
by  a  war  which  gave  liberty  and  in'dependence  t^ 
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ited  States,  its  being  funded  was  ascribed  chap.  iv. 

Yj  not  to  a  sense  of  justice,  and  to  a  liberal     1790. 

ightened  policy,  but  to  the  desire  of  be- 

^  on  the  government  an  artificial  strength 

creation  of  a  monied  interest  which  would 

lervient  to  its  will. 

eflfects  produced  by  giving  the  debt  a  per- 

;  value,  seemed  to  justify  the  predictions 

e  whose  anticipations  from  that  source  had 

le  most  favourable.  The  sudden  increase  of 

capital  derived  from  it  invigorated  com- 

and  consequently  gave  a  new  stimulus  to 
tore. 

at  this  time  there  was  a  great  and  visible 
ement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people, 
gh  in  producing  this  result  the  funding 
was  certainly  not  inoperative,  it  cannot  be 
iscribed  to  any  single  cause.  Progressive 
y  had  without  doubt  gradually  repaired  the 
sustained  by  the  suspension  of  commerce 
the  war,  and  the  influence  of  the  constitu- 
habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  though  silent, 

from  being  inconsiderable.  In  depriving 
res  of  the  power  to  impair  thC^  obligation  of 
^8,  or  to  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver 
r  in  payment  of  debts,  the  conviction  was 
sed  on  that  portion  of  society  which  had 

to  the  government  for  relief  from  embar- 
nt,  that  personal  exertions  alone  could  free 
rom  difficulties;  and  an  increased  degree 
istry  and  economy  was  the  natural  conse- 
:  of  such  an  opinion. 
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CHAP.  IV.  On  the  12th  of  August,  after  an  arduous  sc 
1790.  '^^  which  several  acts  of  general  importance 
AdjournnwMit  passed,  congrcss  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Phil 
'^^"'*  phia  the  first  monday  in  the  following  Decen 
While  the  discussions  in  the  national  l^LaL 
r<!lated  to  subjects,  and  were  conducted  ib  a 
per,  well  calculated  to  rouse  that  active,  qir 
party  which  in  popular  governments  cspcc 
feels  too  many  excitements  long  to  remain  dora 
the  external  relations  of  the  United  States 
sented  an  aspect  which  was  far  from  beisg  perfc 
serene.  To  the  hostile  temper  manifeiled  bj 
Indians  on  the  western  and  southern  froQtien 
increased  degree  of  importance  was  given  b] 
apprehension  that  their  discontents  were  fomc 
by  the  intrigues  of  Britain  and  of  Spain,  i 
Canada,  the  Indians  of  the  northwest  were  ui 
stood  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  pros 
ting  a  war  which  they  were  stimulated  to  conti 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  governor  of  the  Floi 
had  been  partly  attributed  the  failure  of  the  n 
tiation  with  the  Creeks.  That  this  influence  w 
still  be  exerted  to  prevent  a  friendly  interco 
with  that  natlDn  was  firmly  believed  ;  and  it 
feared  that  in  the  open  hostilities  threatfcncd 
the  irritable  dispositions  of  individuals  in  I 
countries,  Spain  might  be  induced  to  taketp 
From  the  intimate  connexion  subsisting  betn 
the  members  of  the  house  of  jBourbon  this  c^ 
was  peculiarly  deprecated,  and  the  meam 
avoiding  it  were  sought  with  solicitude, 
renew  the  pacific  overtures  which  had  alK 
been  rejected,  unless  they  could  be  made  ur 
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curable  circumstances,  promised  no  bene-  chap.  ly. 
lit,  and  might  diminish  the  respect  with  1790. 
ose  savages  contemplated  the  American 
:Qt;  yet  something  was  to  be  essayed 
%  war,  which,  should  it  even  extend  no 
:oald  be  attended  only  with  public  eA 
[id  private  calamity.  The  motives  for 
ng  a  treaty  with  the  Creeks  being  so 
t,  h  was  determined  to  make  another 
accomplish  that  object;  but  it  was  at  the 
e  resolved  that  the  agent  to  be  employed 
isit  the  country  on  other  pretexts,  and 
my  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M^Gil- 
lending  with  other  subjects  a  strong 
ation  of  the  miseries  which  a  war  with 
;d  States  would  bring  upon  his  people; 
liscretion  of  breaking  off  the  negotiatioi^ 
K:k  landing ;  and  an  earnest  exhortation 
3  repair  with  the  chiefs  of  his  nation  to 
of  the  federal  government,  in  order  to 
)lid  and  satisfactory  peace.  The  bearer 
tcr  was  also  furnished  with  passports  and 
'  safe  conduct,  to  be  used  if  the  occa* 
lid  require  them ;  but  he  Has  instructed 
row  the  authority  with  which  he  was 

unless  he  should  be  well  assured  that 
sitions  he  was  authorized  to  make  would 
ably  received.  For  this  service  colonel 
a  gallant  and  intelligent  officer  who  had 
irotigh  the  war  of  the  revolution,  was 

and  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  of  the 
pied  to  him,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  nation^ 
rillivray  at  their  head,   were  induced  to 

K  n 
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CHAP.  IV.  repair  to  New  York,  where  negotiations 
1790     immediately  opened  which  terminated  in  m 
Treaty  with  of  peace*  signed  on  the  seventh  day  of  Ao] 
indb!^  The  pacific  overtures  made  to  the  Indians 

Wabash  and  the  Miamis  had  not  been  ei 
successful.  The  western  frontiers  wne  stii 
posed  to  their  destructive  incursions ;  wad 
was  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  is 
tants  of  Kentucky,  and  of  the  western  connt 
the  middle  states,  could  only  be  relieved  bm 
horrors  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  scstping  1 
by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  milita^  am 
of  the  union.  With  the  president,  a  loag  t 
of  experience  had  confirmed  the  opinioii»  tl 
the  failure  of  negotiation,  sound  policy  anc 
economy,  not  less  than  humanity,  reqfmre 
immediate  employment  of  a  force  which  s 
be  certainly  competent  to  the  object,  and  ^ 
should  carry  terror  and  destruction  into  the 
of  the  hostile  settlements.  Either  not  feeHc 
same  impressions,  or  disposed  to  indidgi 
wishes  of  the  western  people,  who  declared  c 
their  preference  for  desultory  militia  expiedi 
congress  did»not  adopt  measures  correspo 
with  the  wishes  of  the  executive,  and  the  mi 

-    -     -       - ■     -■-■  -^  I  Bj^^  t  _  _      ■_— J  m       ■  I    -    ■ J— ^■^l 

*  On  the  first  information  at  St.  Augtistine  that  BTC) 
was  about  to  repair  to  New  York,  the  inteilig^ce  wa 
mumcated  to  the  governor  at  the  Havamia,  and  thesoi 
of  £•  Florida  came  to  New  York,  with  a  large  sum  of 
to  purchase  flour,  as  it  was  said,  but  to  embarrass  the  n 
tions  with  the  Creeks  was  believed  to  be  his  real  dferig 
was  closely  watched,  and  measures  were  taken  to  reai 
attempts  he  might  make  abortive. 

t  See  MUf  Ab.  //•  mt  the  end  tfthe  vohmtm 
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taUishment*  was  not  equal  to  the  exigence,   chap.iv. 

be  dbtresses  of  the  frontier  inhabitants  therefore    irmT 

II  contiilued,  and  the  hostility  they  had  origin- 

y  nairifested  to  the  constitution  sustained  no 

Bliimtioo. 

la  adjusting  the  points  of  controversy  with  rnicrd  states 

•  «■*%•.•  Ill  i'"  relations 

am  and  Bntam,  no  progress  had  been  made,  withorcnt 

,  1  •  Britain  and 

lib  the  former  power,  the  question  of  boundary  ^i  "">"- 
nained  unsetded  :  nor  did  the  cabinet  of  Madrid 
iniiest  any  disposition  to  relax  the  rigor  of  its 
^tenstoos  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
nppi.  Its  general  conduct  furnished  no  foun- 
tias  fix*  a  hope  that  its  dispositions  towards  the 
lited  States  were  friendly,  or  that  it  could  view 
thoiit  jealousy  their  growing  power. 
rhe  non-execution  of  the  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th 
ides  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  still  furnished  the 
■led  States  and  Great  Britain  with  matter  for  re- 
^mcal  crimination,  which  there  was  the  more  dif* 
il^  in  removing  because  no  diplomatic  inter- 
fttfie  was  kept  up  between  them.  The  cabinet  of 
u  lames  having  never  appointed  a  minister  to  the 
liltd  States,  and  Mr.  Adams  having  returned 
M  London  without  e£PectiYig  the^object  of  his 

•  On  giTing  his  assent  to  the  bill "  regulating  the  military 
Wshmeat  of  the  United  States,"  the  president  subjoined 
^40  entry  in  his  diary  the  remark)  that  although  he  gave  it 
*iMtioo  ^^  he  did  not  conceive  that  the  militai7  establish- 
cH  was  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  government, 
4 to  the  protection  it  was  intended  to  afford."  It  consisted 
one  regiment  of  infantry,  and  one  battalion  of  artillery, 
rotating  in  the  total,  exclusive  of  commissioned  officers,  to 
^^▼e  httadred  and  sixteen  men 

N  n  2 
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ciup.nr.  missioHy   the   American  government   fek    some 
1790,    difficulty  in  repeating  advances  which  had  been 
treated  with  neglect.     Although  the  imbecility  of 
congress  under  the  confederation  might  in  some 
measure  account  for  not  interchanging  a  minister, 
the  present  administration  was  not  inclined  hastily 
to  expose  itself  to  a  similar  mark  of  dynrespect. 
Yet  there  was  much  reason  to  desire  complete 
explanations  with  the  English  government^  and  to 
understand  perfecdy  its  views  and  intentions.  The 
subjects  for  discussion  were  delicate  in  their  na- 
ture, and  could  not  be  permitted  to  remain  io  their 
present  state,  without  hazarding  the  most  serious 
consequences.  The  detention  of  a  part  of  thcter- 
ritory  of  the  United  States,  was  a  circumstanoeof 
much  importance  to  the  honour,  as  well  as  to  die 
interests  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  commercial  inlar- 
course  between  the  two  countries  was  so  eztemife 
as  to  require  amicable  and  permanent  regulatioBB. 
To  these  subjects,  the  early  attention  of  tlie]M- 
sident  had  been  directed  ;  and  in  October  178S^ 
he  had  resolved  on  taking  informal  measmes  U> 
sound  the  British  cabinet,   and  to  ascertaia  itB 
views  respecting  them.      To  Mr.    Gonvcnieti^ 
Morris,  who  had  been  carried  by  private 
to  Europe,  this  negotiation  was  intrusted  ;  and  h 
conducted  it  with  ability  and  address,  but  wa 
unable  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion, 
result  of  his  conferences  with  the  duke  of  Leed^^ 
and  with  Mr.  Pitt,  was  a  conviction  that  the 
tish  government,  considering  the  posts  they 
cupied  on  the  southern  side  of  the  great  lakes 
essential  to  their  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  woskl 
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dcr  them  reluctantly,  and  was  not  desirous  chap.  iv. 
tering  into  a  commercial  treaty.  Those  179a. 
lers  expressed  a  wish  to  be  on  the  best  terms 
America  ;  but  repeated  the  complaints  which 
3cn  previously  made  by  lord  Carmarthen,  of 
Mi*execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace  on  the 
F  the  United  States.  To  the  observations 
by  Mr.  Morris,  that  the  constitution  lately 
ed,aiid  the  judicial  courts  established  under 
lounted  to  a  full  compliance  with  that  treaty 
5  part  of  the  American  government,  it  was 
red,  that  losses  had  already  been  sustained  in 
]ii«ice  of  the  obstructions  given  by  the  states 
fair  operation  of  that  instrument,  which  ren- 
a  £E»thful  observance  of  it  at  present  impos- 
and  in  a  note,  the  duke  of  Leeds  expressly 
d  the  intention,  if  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
ican  government  to  fulfil  its  engagements 
in  the  treaty  should  have  rendered  their 
ompletion  impracticable,  to  retard  the  fuU 
(t  of  those  which  depended  entirely  on  Great 
a,  until  redress  should  be  granted  to  the 
te  of  his  majesty  on  the  specific  points' of 
My  itself,  or  a  fair  and  just  compensation 
led  for  the  non  performance  of  those  stipu* 
B  which  the  United  States  had  failed  to  ob- 
?  Though  urged  by  Mr.  Morris  to  state 
;itly  hi  what  respects,  and  to  what  degree,  he 
lered  the  final  completion  of  those  engage- 
;  to  which  the  United  States  were  bound, 
ring  been  rendered  impracticable,  no  such 
lent  was  given ;  and  the  British  government 
d  inclined  to  avoid  for  the  present  those  fail 
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oiAF  HT.  and  satisfactory  explanations  which  were   sought 
ir^ow   on  the  part  of  America* 

After  detailing  the  motives  which  in  his  ofHoioa 
influenced  the  English  cabinet  in  wishing  to  sus- 
pend for  a  time  all  discussions  with  America,  Mr. 
Morris  observed,  *^  perhaps  there  never  w$s  a 
moment  in  which  this  country  felt  herself  greater, 
and  consequently,  it  is  the  most  uafavoanble 
moment  to  obtain  advantageous  terms  from  bain 
any  bargain." 

Whilst  these  negotiations  were  dqpeaffing,  in^ 
telligence  was  received  at  London  of  the  attack 
made  on  the  British  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound; 
and  preparations  were  instantly  made  to  rcsot 
the  insult  alleged  to  have  been  offered  to  the  oi- 
tion.  The  high  ground  taken  on  this  occasioB  by 
the  government,  and  the  vigour  with  which  ft 
armed  in  support  of  its  pretensions,  funmM 
strong  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  a  war  vtt^ 
Spain,  and  probably  with  France,  would  soan  bl 
commenced. 

In  America,  this  was  considered  as  a  favo«^ 
able  juncture  for  urging  the  claims  of  the  Uiitt^ 
States  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Miaiissqipi' 
Mr.  Carmichael,  their  charge  d'affaires  at  the  Qoort 
of  Madrid,  was  instructed  not  only  to  press  tbi^ 
point  with  earnestness,  but  to  use  his  uttaost 
endeavours  to  secure  the  unmolested  use  of  thik 
river  in  future,  by  obtaining  a  cession  of  the  iibl^ 
of  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  Floridas.  In  Ai 
sincere  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  iv 
the  security  which  would  be  given  to  the  icffft^ 
tories  of  Spain,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  wouMb^ 
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md,  it  was  said,  a  full  equivalent  for  this  ces*  cHx^.tr. 
n.  Not  only  would  the  United  States  have  no""7r90w" 
Cfrvt^  for  passing  that  river  themselves,  but 
dr  real  interest  dictated  that  Spain  should  retain 
^  uncUstorbed  possession  of  the  immense  regiona 
;  cfcumed  west  of  its  banks. 
Mr.  Carmichael  was  also  instructed  to  point 
^  attention  of  the  Spanish  government  to  the 
collar  situation  of  the  United  States.  To  one 
If  of  their  territory,  the  use  of  the  Mississippi 
Ls  indispensable.  No  efforts  could  prevent  their 
tqtfring  it.  That  they  would  acquire  it  either 
f  anifig  separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  Great 
riOttn,  Was  one  of  those  inevitable  events  against 
)iich  human  wisdom  would  in  vain  attempt  16 
itmde*  To  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Ipttiisff  government,  therefore,  were  submitted 
l^toBsequences  which  must  result  to  their  wholt 
Mpire  in  America,  either  from  hostilities  with 
k  Uftited  States,  or  from  a  seizure  of  Louisiaza 
9  Great  Britain. 

The  opinion,  that  in  the  event  of  war  between 
^ftA  Britain  and  Spain,  Louisiana  would  be  in- 
'^Aed  from  Canada,  was  not  a  mere  suggestion 
^  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  negotiations  at  Ma* 
^  It  was  seriously  adopted  by  the  American 
!<(>«miBient ;  and  the  attention  of  the  executive 
*Vi  turned  to  the  measures  which  ilP^would  be 
^^f^fet  to  take,  should  application  be  made  fat 
^chtomioa  to  march  a  body  of  troops  through  the 
"iMIled  territories  of  the  United  States  into  the 
'^iBiBona  of  Spun,  or  should  the  attempt  be 
Mde  to  march  them  without  permission. 
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CHAP.  IV.  Among  the  circumstances  which  cont 
1790.  the  opinion  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  tl 
Great  Britain  would  be  directed  against 
ments  of  Spain  in  America,  was  the  cc 
of  lord  Dorchester  in  the  government  o 
This  nobleman  had  intimated  a  wish  to 
York  on  his  return  to  England  ;  but  tb 
of  a  rupture  with  Spain  had  determin 
remain  in  Canada.  Under  the  pretext  i 
his  acknowledgments  for  the  readii 
which  his  desire  to  pass  through  New 
been  acceded  to,  his  lordship  dispatd 
Beckwith,  a  member  of  his  family,  to 
American  government,  and  if  possible, 
tain  its  dispositions  towards  the  two  nati 
luding  to  the  negotiations  which  had  t 
menced  in  London,  this  gentleman  en< 
to  assign  a  satisfactory  cause  for  the  del 
had  intervened.  It  was  not  improbable 
that  these  delays,  and  some  other  circu 
might  have  impressed  Mr.  Morris  wit 
of  backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  Briti 
try.  His  lordship,  however,  had  direct 
say,  that  an  inference  of  this  sort  would 
opinion  be  well  founded,  as  he  had  reas 
lieve  that  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain  ei 
a  disposition  not  only  towards  a  frien 
course,  bttt  towards  an  alliance  with  tl 
States.  ^ 

Major  Beck  with  represented  the  ] 
ground  of  quarrel  as  one  which  ought  t 
all  commercial  nations  in  favour  of  the 
Great  Britain;   and  from  that  circums 
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presumed  that,  should  a  war  ensue,  the  United  chap.iv. 
States  would  find  their  interest  in  taking  part  with    1790. 
Britain  rather  than  with  Spain. 

Alter  expressing  the  concern  with  which  lord 
I^orchester  had  heard  of  the  depredations  of  the 
savages  on  the   western  frontier  of  the  United 
States^  he  declared  that  his  lordship,  so  far  from 
countenancing  these  depredations,  had  taken  every 
proper  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  Indians  a 
pacific  disposition ;  and  that  on  his  first  hearing 
of  the  outrages  lately  committed,  he  had  sent  a 
messenger  to  endeavour  to  prevent  them.    Major 
Beckwith  further  intimated,  that  the  perpetrators 
ofthe  late  .murders  were  banditti,  composed  chiefly 
of  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  over  whom  the  British 
governor  had  no  influence,  but  who  were  in  the 
iaterest  of  Spain, 
,       These  communications  were  laid  before  tha 
peaident,  and  appeared  to  him  to  afford  an  expla- 
oafioQ  of  the  delays  which  had  been  practised  with 
Mr.  Morris.    He  was  persuaded  that  a  disposition 
^lusted  in  the  cabinet  of  London  to  retain  things 
in  their  actual  situation,  until  the  intentions  of 
^  American  government  should  be  ascertained 
^ith  respect  to  the  war  supposed  to  be  approach- 
es*   If  the  United  States  would  enter  into  an 
^Uiance  with  Great  Britain,  and  would  make  a 
^^^sUQon  cause  with  her  against  Spaiiu  the  way 
^<Hdd  be  smoothed  to  the  attainment  of  all  their 
^l^jccts :  but  if  America  should  be  flisinclined  to 
I      such  a  connexion,  and  especially,  if  she  should 
I      nxaoifest  any  partiality  towards  Spain,  no  progress 
Would  be  made  in  the  attempt  to  adjust  the  points 
VOL,  V.  op 
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CHAP.  IV.  of  difference  between  the  two  nations*     Taku^ 
1790.    this  view  of  the  subject^  he  directed  that  the  ior- 
ther  communications  of  Mr.   Beckwith  ahonU 
be  heard  civilly,  and  that  their  want  of  official 
authenticity  should  be  hinted  delicately,  wkhoat 
using  any  expressions  which  might  in  tbe  moat 
remote  degree  commit  the  United  StateSi  or  di- 
minish their  freedom  to  pursue,  without  icpoich 
in  the  expected  war,  such  a  line  of  conduct  is 
their  interests  or  honour  might  dictate. 

In  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  only  be  useless 
but  dishonourable  further  to  press  a  conmerciil 
treaty,  or  the  exchange  of  ministers,  andthittbt 
subject  of  the  western  posts  ought  not  agun  tobe 
moved  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  until  dKjr 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  speak  a  decisive  hn* 
guage,  the  powers  given  to  Mn  Morris  voe 
withdrawn.  If  the  interests  of  their  nation  ahouU 
produce  dispositions  in  the  Britisk  cabiost 
&vourable  to  an  amicable  arrangement  <tf  dfa* 
ences,  and  to  a  liberal  -commercial  intercouncr 
secured  "by  compact,  it  was  believed  that  tbcf 
would  themselves  come  forward  and  make  the  r^» 
quisite  advances ;  until  then,  or  until  some  other 
change  of  circumstances  should  require  a  chst^ 
of  conduct,  things  were  to  remain  in  their  aefitf' 
situation. 

About  t}ie  time  of  adopting  this  resolutioDi  the 
dispute  between  Britain  and  Spain  was  adjusted* 
Finding  Frante  unwilling  to  engage  in  his  qvaatdf 
his  catholic  majesty,  too  weak  to  encounter  aloo^ 
the  force  of  the  British  empire,  yielded  cfcry 
point  in  controversy ;  and  thus  were  terminawf 
for  the  present,  both  the  fear  of  inconvenienceSi 
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!id  die  hope  of  advantages  which  might  result  to  chap.  iv. 
jnerica  from  hostilities  between  the  two  powers  1790^ 
hose  dominions  were  in  her  neighbourhood,  and 
ith  each  of  whom  she  was  already  engaged  in 
>otroversies  not  easily  to  be  accommodated. 
By  his  uicessant  application  to  public  business, 
id  the  consequent  change  of  active  for  sedentary 
ihits^  the  constitution  of  the  president  seemed 
Luch  impdred ;  and,  during  the  last  session  of 
ingress  he  had,  for  the  second  time  since  entering 
I  the  duties  of  his  present  station,  been  attacked 
J  a  severe  disease  which  reduced  him  to  the 
irink  of  the  grave.  Exercise  and  a  temporary 
dief  from  the  cares  of  office  being  essential  to 
he  restoration  of  his  health,  he  determined,  for 
lie  short  interval  afforded  by  the  recess  of  the 
legislature,  to  retire  from  the  metropolis,  and  from  J^^^'*- 
die  fatigues  of  public  life,  to  the  tranquil  shades 
of 'Mount  Vernon.  After  returning  from  a  visit 
to  Rhode  Island,^^  which  state  not  having  then 
^opted  the  American  constitution,  had  not  been 
included  in  his  late  tour  through  New  England, 
hetobk  leave  of  New  York,  and  hastened  to  that 
pciceful  retreat,  and  those  rural  employments, 
his  taste  for  which  neither  military  glory,  nor 
political  power  could  ever  diminish. 

After  a  short  indulgence  in  these  favourite 
'^es,  it  became  necessary  to  repair  to  PhiladeU 
PMa,  in  order  to  meet  the  national  legislature. 


Mount 
Vemon. 


•  In  Rhode  Island  the  president  was  received  with  the 
**>&€  marks  of  esteem  and  affection  which  had  been  exhibited 
^  CTciy  other  part  in  the  union  which  he  had  visited. 

oo2 
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cHAP.nr.  "  In  the  speech  delivered  to  congress  at  the 
1790     mencement  of  their  third  session,  the  pre 

-niirdsession  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the  favcN 
prospect  of  public  affairs;  and  particularly » 
the  progrcbs  of  public  credit,  and  the  prodiK 
ness  of  the  revenue.  ^*  This  latter  circuBStt 

tiiepresi.  hc  addcd  **  is  the  more  pleasing  as  it  is  not 
a  proof  of  the  fertility  of  Our  resources,  but 
assures  us  of  a  further  increase  of  the  nat 
respectability  and  credit ;  and  let  me  adU, 
bears  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  patrio 
and  integrity  of  the  mercantile  and  marnie 
of  the  citizens." 

Adverting  to  foreign  nations,*  he  said, 
disturbed  situation  of  Europe,  and  partia 
the  critical  posture  of  the  great  maritime  po' 
Vhilst  it  ought  to  make  us  more  thankful  ft 
general  peace  and  security  enjoyed  by  the  U 
States,  reminds  us  at  the  same  time  of  the  dr 
spection  with  which  it  becomes  us  to  pre 
these  blessings.  It  requires  also,  that  we  si 
not  overlook  the  tendency  of  a  war,  and 
of  preparations  for  war  among  the  nations* 
concerned  in  active  commerce  with  this  coa 
to  abridge  the  means,  and  thereby  at  leai 
enhance  the  price,  of  transporting  its  vali 
productions  to  their  proper  market."  To 
serious  reflection  of  congress  was  recomsKi 

*  In  a  more  confidential  message  to  the  senate,  ■ 
objects  of  the  negotiation  in  which  Mr.  Moiris  had 
employed  were  detailed,  and  the  letters  of  that  geotl* 
Tfith  the  full  opinion  of  the  president  were 
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pirevention  of  embarrassments  from  these  con-  chap.  iv. 
encics,  by  such  encouragement  to  American    ]79o, 
igation  as  would  render  the  commerce  and 
cidlure  of  the  United  States  less  dependent 
foreign  bottoms. 

iter  expressing  to  the  house  of  representatives 
confidence  arising  from  the  sufficiency  of  the 
e&ues  already  established,  for  the  objects  to 
ach  they  were  appropriated,  that  their  residuary 
DYisions  would  be  commensurate  to  the  other 
jects  for  which  the  public  faith  stood  pledged, 
idded  ^^  allow  me  moreover  to  hope  that  it  will 
ii&vourite  policy  with  you  not  merely  to  secure 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  funded,  but 
&r,  and  as  fast  as  the  growing  resources  of  the 
mntry  will  permit,  to  exonerate  it  of  the  prin- 
ftl  itself."    Many  subjects  relative  to  the  in- 
nor  government  were  succinctly  and  briefly 
tttioned ;  and  the  speech  concluded  with  the 
Oomng  impressive  and  admonitory  sentiment, 
la  pursuing  the  various  and  weighty  business 
>  the  present  session,  I  indulge  the  fullest  per* 
ttsioQ  that  your  consultations  will  be  marked 
ithwiadom,  and  animated  by  the  love  of  country. 
1  whtttever  belongs  to  my  duty,  you  shall  have 
1  the  co-operation  which  an  undiminished  zeal 
ff  its  welfare  can  inspire.     It  will  be  happy  for 
(both,  and  our  best  reward,  if  by  a  successful 
^isttnistration  of  our  respective  trusts,  we  can 
^e  the  established  government  more  and  more 
^ttumental  in  promoting  the  good  of  our  fellow 
>^2ens,  and  more  and  more  the  object  of  their 
Uchmentand  confidence*'^ 
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CHAP.  IV.  The  addresses  of  the  two  houses,  in  answer  ti 
1790.  ^^^  speech,  proved  that  the  harmony  between  tbe 
executive  and  legislative  departments,  with  which 
this  congress  commenced  its  deliberations,  had 
sustained  no  essential  interruption.  But  in  thB 
short  debate  which  took  place  on  the  occasion,  m 
the  house  of  representatives,  a  direct  disapprolNh 
tion  of  one  of  the  measures  of  the  executive  gov« 
emment  was,  for  the  first  time,  openly  expressed* 
In  the  treaty  lately  concluded  with  the  CrrekSi 
an  extensive  territory  claimed  by  Georgia,  under 
treaties,  the  validity  of  which  was  contested  by  the 
Indian  chiefs,  had  been  entirely,  or  in  great  part^ 
relinquished.  This  relinquishment  excited  serioos 
discontents  in  that  state ;  and  when  a  clause  in  the 
address  of  the  house  of  representatives,  whieh 
respected  Indian  affairs,  was  under  consideraticii(- 
general  Jackson  criminated  the  measure  with  oofr* 
siderable  warmth,  as  an  unjustifiable  abaiMhxb- 
ment  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  Georgia.  )bi 
specific  motion,  however,  was  made,  and  the  sall^ 
ject  was  permitted  to  pass  away  for  the  present 
Scarcely  were  the  debates  on  the  address  coa^ 
eluded,  when  several  very  interesting  reports  vmtt 
received  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  sogi* 
gesting  such  further  measures  as  were  deemed 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  public  credit. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  his  origind  report 
on  this  subject,  the  secretary  had  recommended 
the  assumption  of  the  state  debts ;  and  had  pn^ 
posed  to  enable  the  treasury  to  meet  the  increase^ 
demand  upon  it,  which  this  measure  would  occS" 
sion,  by  an  augmentation  of  the  duties  on  imported 
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ipirits,  tea  and  coffee,  and  by  imposing  a  chap.iv. 

spirits  distilled  within  the  country.    The    1790. 
ion  not  having  been  adopted  until  late  in 
ion^  the  discussions  on  the  revenue  which 
le  required  for  this  portion  of  the  public 
d  not  commence,   until  the  house  had 

impatient  for  an  adjournment.  As  much 
ety  of  opinion  was  disclosed,  and  the  sub- 
l  notpress,^  it  was  deferred  to  the  ensuing 
;  and  an  order  was  made,  requiring  the 
y  of  the  treasury  to  prepare  and  report 
rther  provision  as  might,  in  his  opinion, 
!S8ary  for  establishing  the  public  credit. 
iience  to  this  order,  several  reports  had 
vpared,  the  first  of  which  repeated  the  re- 
ndation  of  an  additional  impost  on  foreign 
1  spirits,  and  of  a  duty  on  spirits  distilled 
the  United  States.  The  estimated  revenue 
ese  sources  was  eight  hundred  and  seventy* 
housand  five  hundred  dollars,  affording  a 
xcess  over  the  sum  which  would  be  re* 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  assumed  debt, 
licy  of  the  measure  was  discussed  in  a  well 
1  and  able  argument,  detailing  many  mo- 
I  addition  to  those  assigned  in  his  original 

for  preferring  the  system  now  recom- 
I,  to  accumulated  burdens  on  commerce^ 
direct  tax  on  lands. 

w  tax  can  seldom  fail  to  be  a  rallying  point 
those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  adminis- 
or  to  the  minister  by  whom  it  is  proposed* 

iAerest  ou  thg  a§3umecl  dc)?t  W9?  19  CQnanence  wkh 
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CRAP.  nr.  But  that  recommended  by  the  secretary,  contum 

1790.  intrinsic  causes  of  objection  which  would  nea 
sarily  add  to  the  number  of  its  enemies.  All  th 
powerful  party  in  the  United  States,  which  attacb 
itself  to  the  local,  rather  than  to  the  general  go 
ernment,  would  inevitably  contemplate  any  syste 
of  internal  revenue  with  jealous  disapjMXibatia 
To  them,  imposts  collected  by  congress,  on  ai 
domestic  manufacture,  wore  the  semblance  of 
foreign  power  intruding  itself  into  their  particul 
concerns,  and  excited  serious  apprehensions  £ 
state  importance,  and  for  liberty.  In  the  real 
supposed  interests  of  many  individuals  was  al 
found  a  distinct  motive  for  hostility  to  the  me 
sure.  A  large  portion  of  the  American  populatia 
especially  that  which  had  spread  itself  over  tl 
extensive  regions  of  the  west,  consuming  in 
ported  articles  to  a  very  inconsiderable  amon 
was  not  much  affected  by  the  impost  on  fi>re^ 
merchandise.  But  the  duty  on  spirits  distilk 
within  the  United  States,  reaching  this  part  j 
the  society,  it  was  consequently  indisposed  i 
the  tax. 

1791.  A  bill  having  been  introduced,  conforming 
j,^,^^    the  report,  it  was  opposed  with  great  vehement 
geewuc    by  ^  majority  of  the  southern  and  western  mca 

bers.  By  some  of  them  it  was  insisted  that  r 
sufficient  testimony  had  yet  been  exhibited  tb 
the  taxes  already  imposed  would  not  be  equal 
the  exigencies  of  the  public.  But,  admitting  tl 
propriety  of  additional  burdens  on  the  people, 
was  contended  that  other  sources  of  revenue,  Ic 
exceptionable  and  less  odious  than  thb,  might  I 
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tacplored.  The  duty  was  branded  with  the  hateful  chap.  nr. 
cpirbet  of  an  excise,  a  species  of  taxation,  it  was    1791. 
nid)  so  peculiarly  oppressive  as  to  be  abhorred 
even  in  England ;    and  which  was  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  liberty.     The  facility 
with  which  it  might  be  extended  to  other  objects 
was  urged  against  its  admission  into  the  American 
system ;  and  declarations  made  against  it  by  the 
congress  of  1775,  in  their  address  to  the  Canadians, 
were  quoted  in  confirmation  of  the  justice  with 
which  inherent  vices  had  been  ascribed  to  this 
mode  of  collecting  taxes.      So   great  was   the 
lx)stility  manifested   against  it  in   some  of  the 
states,  that  the  revenue  officers  might  be  endan- 
gered from  the  fury  of  the  people ;  and  in  all,  it 
Would  increase  a  ferment  which  had  been  already 
extensively  manifested.  Resolutions  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,*  reprobating  the 
mumption,  were  referred  to  as  unequivocal  evi- 
dences of  growing  dissatisfaction;  and  the  last 
mentioned  state  had  even  expressed  its  decided 
lM)stility  to  any  law  of  excise.    The  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  had  rejected  with  scorn,  a  pro- 
posal for  taling  an  oath  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;   had  refused  to  admit 
persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  into  their  jails  ;  and  another 
drcumstance  was  alluded  to  but  not  explained, 
whkh  was  said  to  exhibit  a  temper  still  more 
bostile  to  the  general  government  than  either  of 

*  Durinj^  this  discussion,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
^  |»taed  rescdutioDs  condemnatory  of  the  measure. 

?0l.    V.  P   p 
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CHAP.  IV.  those  wblch  had  been  stated.  It  was  also 
179 1,    that  the  Ux  was  unequal,  a^d  would  be  particulai 
buFdensoitte  on  those  parts  of  the  unioa  wjbii 
forded  no  substitute  <pr  ardent  spirks. 

When  required  to  produce  a  system  in  lieu  > 
that  which  they  so  much  execrated,  the  oppcmeoi 
of  the  biH  alternately  mentioned  an  incfctted  dut 
on  iaiported  articles  generally,  a  paitieuUir  dut; 
on  molasses,  a  direct  tax,  a  tax  on  salaries^  pen 
sious,  and  lawyers ;  a  duty  on  newspi^iergi  and  i 
stamp  act.  By  their  respective  advocates,  thesi 
vrtre  severally  declared  to  be  less  exrcepdouabli 
than  ail  excise  on  spirits. 

By  the  friends  of  the  bill  it  was  contended,  Av 
the  reascms  for  believing  the  existing  mvoittc 
would  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  engagements  oi 
the  United  States,  were  as  satisfactory  as  tlH 
nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  or  as  ought  tD  be 
required.  The  estimates  were  founded  oa  tke 
best  data  which  were  attainable,  and  the  fondt 
already  provided,  had  been  calculated  by  the 
proper  officer  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  part  of 
the  debt  only  for  which  they  were  pledged^  ThoiC 
estimates  were  referred  to  as  documents  fro0 
lEVhich  it  would  be  unsafe  to  depart.  Hn^y  weft 
also  in  possession  of  official  statements  fi^ovint 
the  productiveness  of  the  taxes  from  the  ^m  ^ 
revenue  bill  had  been  in  operation ;  and  from 
these  were  drawn  arguments,  demonstrating  tbe 
danger  to  which  the  infant  credit  of  the  Vm^ 
States  would  be  exposed  by  relying  on  the  t%* 
isting  funds  for  the  interest  on  the  assumed  debt» 
It  was  i)9t  probable  that  the  proposed  datic* 
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field  a  sum  much  exceedin)|f  that  which  chap.iv. 
le  necessary ;  but  should  they  fortunately  liTt^i! 
ift«urplus  revenue  might  be  advantageously 
;d  in  extinguishing  a  part  of  the  principal*, 
ere  not,  they  said,  of  opinion,  that  a  pub^ 
was  a  public  blessing,  or  that  it  ought  to 
Btuated. 

agmentation  of  the  revenue  being  indis* 
e  to  the  solidity  of  the  public  credit,  a 
ligible  system  than  that  proposed  in  the 
lid  not,  it  was  believed^  be  devised;  Still 
to  burden  commerce,  would  be  a  hazar-* 
periment  which  might  afibrd  no  real  sup*' 
the  treasury.  Until  some  lights  should 
ted  from  experience,  it  behoved  the  l^gis- 
rbe  cautious  not  to  lay  such  impositions 
ade  as  might  probably  introduce  a  spirit 
ggling,  which,  with  a  nominal  increase, 
ccasion  a  real  diminution  of  revenue.  In 
lion  of  the  best  judges,  the  impost  on  the 
foreign  merchandise  could  not  safely  be 
ftnther  for  the  present.  The  extent  of 
cantile  capital  of  the  United  States  would^ 
ify  the  attempt.  Forcible  arguments  were 
iwn  from  the  policy  and  the  justice  of 
^ing  the  subjects  of  taxation;  and  diver- 
them  by  a  union  of  internal  with  external 

er  would  a  direct  tax  be  advisable.  The 
ice  of  the  world  had  proved,  that  a  tax  on 
ption  was  less  oppressive,  and  more  pro-^ 
,  than  a  tax  on  either  property  or  income, 
t  discussing  the  principles  on  which  the 

pp  2» 
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€HAP.  IV.  fact  was  founded,  the  fact  itself  was  incbntestible^ 
1791.    that  by  insensible  means  much  larger  sums  might 
be  drawn  from  any  class  of  men,  thai^  could  be 
extracted  from  tbem  by  open  and  direct  taxes* 
To  the  latter  system  there  were  still  other  objec- 
tions. The  difficulty  of  carrying  it  into  operation  ^^ 
no  census  having  yet  been  taken,  would  not  b 
inconsiderable ;    and   the   expense   of  coUectio 
through  a  country  thinly  settled,   would  be  enor«— 
mous.     Add  to  this,   that   public  opinion 
believed  to  be  more  decidedly  and  unequivocall 
opposed  to  it,  than  to  a  duty  on  ardent  spirits-^ 
North  Carolina  had  expressed  her  hostility  to  thoB 
one  as  well  as  to  the  other,  and  several  otbeiH 
states  were  known  to  disapprove  of  direct  taxes  ^ 
From  the  real  objections  which  existed  agsdna^ 
them,   and  for  other   reasons   suggested  in  thi^ 
report  of  the  secretary,  they  ought,  it  was  said,  t^m 
remain  untouched,  as  a  resource  when  some  grei 
emergency  should  require  an  exertion  of  all 
faculties  of  the  United  States. 

Against  the  substitution  of  a  duty  on  internal 
negotiations,  it  was  said,  that  revenuie  to  an^ 
considerable  extent  could  only  be  collected  fro: 
them  by  means  of  a  stamp  act,  which  was 
less  obnoxious  to  popular  resentment  than  ao  ex 
cise,  would  be  less  certainly  productive  than  th 
proposed  duties,  and  was  in  every  respect  les 
eligible. 

The  honour,  the  justice,  and  the  faith  of  th^ 
United  States  were  pledged,  it  was  said,  to  that 
class  of  creditors  for  whose  claims  the  bill  under 
consideration  was  intended  to  provide.  No  mtmu 
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ng  the  provision   had  been  sug^sted,  chap  iv. 

m  examination,  would  be  foun<J  equally    ir^u 

with  a  duty  on  ardent  spirits.     Much  of 

lie  prejudice  which  appeared  in  certain 

the  United  States  against  the  measure, 

be  ascribed  to  their  hostility  to  .the  term 

,"  a  term  which  had  been  inaccurately 

x>  the  duty  in  question.     When  the  law 

be  carried  into  operation,  it  would  be 

It  to  possess  those  odious  qualities  which 

ted  resentment  against  a  system  of  excise. 

slates  where  the  collection  of  a  duty  oa- 

istilled  within  the  country  had  bec^i^ 

to  the  people,  the  same  prejudices  di^ 

:•     On  the  good  sense  and  virtue  of  the 

ey  could  confidently  rely  for  acquiescence 

sure  which  the  public  exigencies  rendered 

IT,  which  tended  to  equalize  the  public 

smd  which  in  its  execution  would  not 
ssive. 

tion  made  by  Mr.  Jackson,  to  strike  out 

tion  which  imposed  a  duty  on  domea^ 

spirits,    was  negatived  by  thirty-six  ^ 

and  the  bill  was  carried  by  thirty-fi|^ 
jT'One. 

days  after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  another 
was  brought  forward,  which  was  under- 

involve  principles  infinitely  interesting 
>vernment. 

ecretary  of  the  treasury  had  been  the 
advocate  of  a  national  bank.  Believing 
b  an  institution  would  be  **of  primary 
kce  to  the  prosperous  administration  of 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  finances ;  and  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  open* 
179U  tions  connected  with  the  support  of  public  credit/' 
he  had  earnestly  recommended  its  adoption  in  the 
first  general  system  which  he  presented  to  the 
view  of  congress ;  and,  at  the  present  session,  had 
nrpeated  that  recommendation  in  a  speciri  report, 
containing  a  copious  and  perspicuous  acgument 
on  the  policy  of  the  measure.  A  biU  csnfiirmin^ 
to  the  plan  he  suggested  was  sent  down  from  the 
senate,  and  was  permitted  to  progressy  muBolestecf, 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  to  tfae  third  read* 

^anationai  jng.  Ou  the  final  question,  a  great,  sod  it  would 
l|fC|n  an  unexpected  opposition  was  made  ts  its 
jpKsage.  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  Jac&son 
and  Mr.  Stone  spoke  against  it.  The  genend  nliKty 
of  banking  systems  was  not  admitted,  aid  the 
particular  bill  before  the  house  was  censured  od 
its  merits ;  but  the  great  strength  of  the  argimeiit 
was  directed  against  the  constitutional  aulfaoaty 
of  congress  to  pass  an  act  for  incorporadq;  t 
national  bank. 

^he  government  of  the  United  States,  it  M 
sfid,  was  limited ;  and  the  powers  which  it  mgk^ 
Ifgrtimately  exercise  were  enumeratedintbe  ccfli* 
stitution  itself  In  this  enumeration,  the  power 
now  contended  for  was  not  to  be  found.  Notliwng 
expressly  given,  it  must  be  implied  fro«  di^)^ 
which  were  given,  or  it  could  not  be  vested  in  the 
government.  The  clauses  under  which  it  could 
be  claimed  were  then  reviewed  and  critically  ex- 
amined ;  and  it  was  contended  that,  on  fair  oc*^ 
stfUttion,  no  one  of  these  could  be  understood  ^ 


I 
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tofif  to  important  a  power  us  that  of  creating  a  chap.  iv. 

Hie  clause  which  enables  congress  to  pass  all 

\tn  seceasary  and  proper  to  execute  the  specified 

powCTSt  MUist,  according  to  the  natural  and  ob- 

noos  fonre   of  the  terms  and   the   conttxt,    be 

inited  to  means  necessary  to  the  end  and  incident 

to  the  mature  of  the  specified  powers.  The  clause 

it  was  said,  was  in  fact  merely  declaratory  of  what 

would  bwve  resuked  by  unavoidable  implication, 

ai  the  appropriate,  and  as  it  were  technical  means 

of  eitcuting  tiiose  powers.    Some  gentlemen  ob- 

icntd,  that  ^^  the  true  exposition  of  a  necesvip 

■etn  to  produce  a  given  end  was  that  mean  wi(ll| 

mt  which  the  end  could  not  be  produced." 

The  bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  Ames,  Mr. 
Sc%irick,  Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Uvrenoe,    Mr.  Boudinot,  Mr.  Gerry  and  Mr. 

;  The  utility  of  banking  institutions  was  said  to 
^  demonstrated  by  their  efft  cts.  In  all  com- 
mercial countries  they  had  been  resorted  to  as  im 
^ttrumcnt  of  great  efficacy  in  mercantile  tran^ 
actions  ;  and  even  in  the  United  States,  their  puW 
^  and  private  advantages  had  been  felt  and  ack* 
^^Icdgcd. 

Respecting  the  policy  of  the  measure,  no  well 
feoaded  doubt  could  be  entertained ;  but  the  ob- 
I^cuqb  to  the  constitutional  authority  of  congress 

dcsencd  to  be  seriously  considered. 
That  die  government  was  limited  by  the  term$ 

^  iu  creation  was  not  controverted  ;  and  thaf  it 

^*ild  exercise  only  those  powers  which  were  con?- 
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CHAP.  IV.  ferred  on  it  by  the  constitution  was .  admitted* 
1791.  If>  on  examination,  that  instrument  should  be 
found  to  forbid  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  must  be 
rejected,  though  it  would  be  with  deep  regret 
that  its  friends  would  suffer  such  an  <^>pcirtunitj 
of  serving  their  country  to  escape  for  the  want  of 
a  constitutional  power  to  improve  it. 

In  asserting  the  authority  of  the  legidature  to 
pass  the  bill,  gentlemen  contended,  that  incidental 
as  well  as  express  powers  must  necessarily  belong 
to  every  government ;  and  that,  when  a  power  is 
delegated  to    efiect    particular   objecia,    all  the 
4yi€wn  and  usual  means  of  effecting  them  most 
pass  as  incidental  to  it.     To  remove  all  doabt  on 
this  subject,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  recognized  the  principle,  by  enabling coi^ress 
to  make  all  laws  which  may  be  necessary  and  pro* 
per  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  Tested 
in  the  government.     They  maintained  the  aoond 
construction  of   this  grant  to  be  a  recognition  oC 
an  authority  in  the  national  legislature,  to  employ 
ill  the  known  and  usual  means  for  executing  tb^ 
^wers  vested  in   the  government*     They  Ac^^ 
tpok  a  comprehensive  view  of  those  powers, 
contended  that  a  bank  was  a  known  and  nsiM^ 
instrument  by  which  several  of  them  itere  e 
crcised. 

After  a  debate  of  great  length,  wluch.  was  su 
ported  on  both  sides  with  ability,  and  with  that 
dor  which  was  naturally  excited  by  the  important* 
attached  by  each  party  to  the  principle  in 
the  question  was  put,  and  the  bill  was  carried 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  yd 
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The  point  which  had  been  agitated  with  so  chap.  iv. 
much  zeal  in  the  house  of  representatives,  was  "TriiT* 
examined  not  less  deliberately  by  the  executive. 
TVieeabinet  was  divided  upon  it.    The  secretary  thc opinion 
of  state  and  the  attorney  general  conceived  thatcabuietm 
eonrress  had  ckarly  transcended  their  constitu-''<»*'^tt7or 
lional  powers ;  while  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
with  equal  clearness,    maintained   the   opposite 

opiniofi.  The  advice  of  each  minister,  with  his 
reasoning  in  support  of  it,  was  required  in  writ* 
ing,  and  their  arguments  were  considered  by  the 
president  with  all  that  attention  which  the  magni- 
tode  of  the  question,  and  the  interest  taken  in  it 
by  (be  opposing  parties,  so  eminently  required. 
This  deliberate  investigation  of  the  subject  termi* 
Mted  in  a  conviction,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorized  the  measure,  <^  and  the 
imction  of  the  executive  was  given  to  the  act. 

The  judgment  is  so  essentially  influenced  by  the 
tvisfaes,  the  affections,  and  the  general  theories  of 
those  by  whom  any  political  proposition  is  decided, 
that  a  contrariety  of  opinion  on  this  great  consti^ 
tational  question  might  well  have  been  expected. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  the  conflict  bet  ween  pn^fmt  or 
Congressional  and  state  authority  originated  with 
the  creation  of  those  authorities.  Even  during  the 
war,  the  preponderance  of  the  states  was  obvious; 
and  in  a  very  few  years  after  peace,  the  struggle 
ended  in  the  utter  abasement  of  the  general  govern- 
ment.  Many  causes  concurred  to  produce  a  con- 
stitution which  was  deemed  more  competent  to     • 


•  Set  AWtf,  A'o.  Ill-  ai  'Ar  end  qfthe  Volume. 

vol.  V.  <t4 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  preservation  of  the  union,  but  its  adoption  was 
1791.  opposed  by  great  numbers;  and  in  some  of  the 
large  states  especially,  its  enemies  soon  felt  and 
manifested  their  superiority.  The  old  line  of 
division  was  still  as  strongly  marked  as  ever. 
Many  retained  the  opinion  that  liberty  could  be 
endangered  only  by  encroachments  apon  the 
states,  and  that  it  was  the  great  duty  of  patriotism 
to  restrain  the  powers  of  the  general  government 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 

In  the  other  party,  which  was  also  respectable 
for  its    numbers,    many   were   found  who    had 
watched  the  progress  of  American  a&irs,  and 
wno  sincerely  believed  that  the  real  danger  which 
threatened  the  republic  was  to  be  looked  for  b  the 
undue  ascendency  of  the  states.     To  them  it  ap- 
peared that  the  substantial  powers,  and  the  exten- 
sive means  of  influence  which  were  retained  bf 
the   local    sovereignties,    furnished    them  with 
weapons  for  aggression  which  were  not  easily  to     * 
be  resisted,  and  that  it  behoved  all  those  who 
were  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  their  country i 
to  guard  the  equilibrium  established  in  the  consti* 
tution,  by  preserving  unimpaired,  all  the  legiti** 
mate  powers  of  the  union.     These  were  mot""^ 
confirmed  in  their  sentiments  by  observing  tb 
temper  already  discovered  in  the  legislatures  op 
several  states,  respecting  the  proceecAgs  of  co 
gress. 

To  this  great  and  radical  division  of  opini 
which  would  necessarily  affect  every  question 
theauthority  of  the  national  legislature,  were 
other  motives  which  were  believed  to 
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lerable  influence  on  all  measures  connected  chap.  iv. 


lie  finances.  I79i^ 

Eui  inevitable  effect  of  the  states  of  society, 
iiblic  debt  had  greatly  accumulated  in  the 
e  and  northern  states,  whose  inhabitants  had 
d  from  its  rapid  appreciation,  a  proportional 
mtation  of  their  wealth.    This  circumstance 

not  fail  to  Contribute  to  the  complacency 
vhich  the  plans  of  the  secretary  were  viewed 
>se  who  had  felt  their  benefit,  nor  to  the 
ion  with  which  they  were  contemplated  by 

who  had  parted  with  their  claims  on  the 
•  It  is  not  impossible,  that  personal  con- 
tions  also  mingled  themselves  with  those 

were  merely  political* 
lb  so  many  causes  to  bias  the  judgment,  it 

not  have  been  wonderful  if  arguments  less 
ble  than  those  advanced  by  either  party^  had 
leemed  conclusive  on  its  adversary ;  nor  was 
ter  of  surprise  that  each  should  have  denied 
>se  which  were  urged  in  opposition,  the 
t  to  which  they  were  certainly  entitled.  The 

mind  which  can  review  them  without  pre- 
,  will  charge  neither  the  advocates  nor  the 
ents  of  the  bill  with  insincerity,  nor  with 
knowingly  actuated  by  motives  w^ch  might 
ve  been  avowed.  • 

s  measure  made  a  deep  impression  on  many 
ers  of  the  legislature,  and  contributed  not 
iderably  to  the  complete  organization  of 
distinct  and  visible  parties,  which  in  their 
fid  dubious  conflict  for  power,  have  since 
I  the  United  States  to  their  centre. 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  preservation  of  the  union,  but  its  adoption  was 
1791.  opposed  by  great  numbers;  and  in  some  of  the 
large  states  especially,  its  enemies  soon  felt  and 
manifested  their  superiority.  The  old  line  of 
division  was  still  as  strongly  marked  as  ever. 
Many  retained  the  opinion  that  liberty  could  be 
endangered  only  by  encroachments  upon  the 
states,  and  that  it  was  the  great  duty  of  patriotism 
to  restrain  the  powers  of  the  general  government 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 

In  the  other  party,  which  was  also  respectable 
for  its    numbers,    many   were   found  who    had 
watched  the  progress  of  American  affiiirs,  and 
who  sincerely  believed  that  the  real  danger  which 
threatened  the  republic  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
undue  ascendency  of  the  states.     To  them  it  ap- 
peared that  the  substantial  powers,  and  the  exten- 
sive means  of  influence  which  were  retained  by 
the   local    sovereignties,    furnished    them   witb 
weapons  for  aggression  which  were  not  easily  to 
be  resisted,  and  that  it  behoved  all  those  who 
were  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  their  coimtryi 
to  guard  the  equilibrium  established  in  the  consti- 
tution, by  preserving  unimpaired,  all  the  legiti- 
mate powers  of  the  union.     These  were  mort 
confirmed  in  their  sentiments  by  observing  the 
temper  already  discovered  in  the  legislatures  of 
several  states,  respecting  the  proceecubgs  of  con- 
gress. 

To  this  great  and  radical  division  of  opmioDf 
which  would  necessarily  affect  every  question  oB 
theauchority  of  the  national  legislature,  wereadde^l 
other  motives  which  were  believed  to  posseis 
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considerable  influence  on  all  measures  connected  chap.  iv. 


with  the  finances.  179 1^ 

As  an  inevitable  effect  of  the  state  of  society, 
the  public  debt  had  greatly  accumulated  in  the 
middle  and  northern  states,  whose  inhabitants  had 
derived  from  its  rapid  appreciation,  a  proportional 
augmentation  of  their  wealth.  This  circumstance 
could  not  fail  to  Contribute  to  the  complacency 
with  whieh  the  plans  of  the  secretary  were  viewed 
by  those  who  had  felt  their  benefit,  nor  to  the 
irritation  with  which  they  were  contemplated  by 
others  who  had  parted  with  their  claims  on  the 
tiation.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  personal  con- 
siderations also  mingled  themselves  with  those 
which  were  merely  political. 

With  so  many  causes  to  bias  the  judgment,  it 
would  not  have  been  wonderful  if  arguments  less 
plausible  than  those  advanced  by  either  party ^  had 
been  deemed  conclusive  on  its  adversary ;  nor  was 
it  matter  of  surprise  that  each  should  have  denied 
to  those  which  were  urged  in  opposition,  the 
weight  to  which  they  were  certainly  entitled.  The 
liberal  mind  which  can  review  them  without  pre- 
jodice,  will  charge  neither  the  advocates  nor  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  with  insincerity,  nor  with 
being  knowingly  actuated  by  motives  w^ch  might 
not  have  been  avowed.  • 

This  mebsure  made  a  deep  impression  on  many 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  contributed  not 
inconsiderably  to  the  complete  organization  of 
those  distinct  and  visible  parties,  which  in  their 
long  afid  dubious  conflict  for  power,  have  since 
shaken  the  United  States  to  their  centre. 

<iq2 
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cMp:tv,      Among  the  last  measu  res  of  the  present  oongresi 
1791.    ^^s  an  act  to  augment  the  military  estiiblishmeDt 
of  the  United  States. 

warwiththc     The  earnest  endeavours  of  the  president'to  give 
security  to  the  north  western  frontiers,  by  pacific 
arrangements,  having  been  en tirely< unavailing,  it 
became  his  duty  to  employ  such  other  neansas 
were  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  protectioD  of  the 
country.   That  vigorous  offensive  operations  aloB€ 
could  bring  an  Indian  war  to  a  happy  cooclusioo, 
was  an  opinion  which  all  his  expericnocraofinned; 
and   an    expedition   against    the   hostile  tribes, 
north  west  of  the  Ohio,  was  planned  as  soon4l 
the  impracticability  of  effecting  a  treaty  withtheai 
had  been  ascertained. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  briog'ibc 
'Indians  if  possible  to  an  engagement,  but  in^oy 
'event  to  destroy  their  settlements  on  the  uMltefiof 
'the  Scioto  and  Wabash.  Its  more  minute  detdb 
seem  to  have  been  arranged  by  the  commandiog 
tyfEcer.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was  to  mareh 
against  the  towns  on  the  Scioto,  after  destrojiDf 
which,  it  was  to  effect  a  junction  wilii  major 
Hamtranck,  who  was  to*  make  a  diversion  uptbe 
Wabash  from  fort  Knox  at'Vincennes;«ndit«i8 
then  intended,  with  their  combined  forces,  to  des- 
troy the  villages  on  the  head  waters. of  thatriver. 
At  the  heaid  of  the  federal  troops  was  general 
Harmer,  a  veteran  whose  services  during  tk 
'war  of  the  rev6lution  gave  him  claims  to  thepub- 
lie  attention,  and  who  had  received  his  appoint- 
ment under  the  former  government.  •  On  the  SO^ 
of  September  he  marched  from  fort  rWashi^F* 
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rtlirc^e  hundred  and  twenty  regulars,  and  chap. i v. 
I  junction  with  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania    179.1. 
tucky  who  had  advanced  ^bout  twenty  five 
front.  The  whole  army  amounted  to  one 
I,  four  hundred  and  fiftv- three  men.  About 
Ik  of  October,  colonel  Harden,  who  com. 
tbe -Kentucky  militia,  and  who  had  been 
Gntinental  officer  of  considerable  mt^rit, 
lohed.at  the  head  pf  six. hundred  men, 
aiJitia,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  to 
I   the  intentions  qf  the  en^my.     On;his 
k,  the  Jndians  set  fire  to  their  prin^ip^l 
and  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  woods, 
bject  of  the  expedition  wx>Uld  be  only  h^if 
ished,  unless  the  savages  could  be  brought 
k,  and  defeated,. colonel  Harden .was.idgain 
at  the  head  of  two  hundrecland  t^n  men, 
whom  were  regulars.     About  ten  miles 
Cbilicothe,  where  the  main  body  of  Xhi 
\  he  was  attacked  by  a  small  party  o^ 

The.Pennsylvanians  who  composed  his  y 

imn,  had  previously  fallen  in  the  rear ; 
Kentuckians,  disregarding  the  exertions 
colonel,  and  of  a  few  other  oncers,  fled 
rst  appearance  of  an  enemy.*   The  hand- 


Scott,,  a  gallant  young  man,  the  son  of  general 
in  the  iirst  fire.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
of  general  Harmer,  published  the  day  after  this 
**  The  cause  of  the  detachment  being  worsted  yes- 
s  entirely  owing  to  the  shameful,  cowardly  conduct 
itia,  who  ran  away  and  threw  down  their  arms, 
ing  scarcely  a  single  gun." 
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CHAP.  IV.  ful  of  regulars  commanded  by  lieutenant  Am.' 

1791.    strong,  thus  left  to  their  fate,  made  a  brave  resis* 

tance.     After  twenty  three  of  them  had  fidlen  in 

the  field,  the  surviving  seven  made  their  esc^ 

and  rejoined  the  army. 

Notwithstanding  this  check,  the  remainiDg 
towns  on  the  Scioto  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
the  provisions  laid  up  for  the  winter  were  entirely 
destroyed.  This  service  being  accomplislied,  and 
the  loss  of  horses  having  induced  an  abaodonment 
of  that  part  of  the  original  plan  which  was  to  have 
been  executed  on  the  Wabash,  the  army  decamped 
in  order  to  return  to  fort  Washington.  Bein|^ 
desirous  of  wiping  off,  in  another  action,  the  dis- 
grace which  his  arms  had  sustained,  gcnenl 
^^g^^  Harmer  halted  about  eight  miles  from  Chificodie, 
**'™"-  and  late  in  the  night,  once  more  detached  colond 
Harden  with  orders  to  find  the  enemy  and  brin; 
on  an  engagement.  His  command  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  of  whom  sixty  were 
regulars  commanded  by  major  Wyllys.r  Esrif 
the  next  morning,  this  detachment  reached  Ae  ' 
confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary,  where 
it  was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  left  diri- 
sion,  which  was  commanded  by  colonel  Harden 
in  person,  crossed  the  St.  Joseph,  and  proceeded 
up  its  western  bank.  The  centre  conasting  of 
the  federal  troops,  was  led  by  major  Wyllys  up 
the  eastern  side  of  that  river;  and  the  right  under 
the  command  of  major  McMillan  marched  alo0| 
a  range  of  heights  which  commanded  the  righ^ 
flank  of  the  centre  division.  The  columns  k>' 
proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  when  each  was 
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^t  by  a  considerable  body  of  Indians,  and  a  chap.  iv. 
fere  engagement  ensued.  The  militia  retrieved  1791. 
nr  reputation.  In  his  official  letter,  the  general 
oke  in  high  terms  of  the  courage  they  exhibited. 
:veral  of  the  bravest  officers  fell ;  and  of  the  sur- 
rars,  colonel  Harden,  major  McMillan,  major 
all,  and  captain  Gaines  were  particularly  men- 
oned.  Yet  some  circumstances  are  detailed 
rhich  would  induce  an  opinion,  that  the  praise 
lestoived  on  this  part  of  the  detachment,  as  is  too 
rtquently  the  case  with  irregulars,  was  rather 
merited  by  the  exertions  of  a  part,  than  by  the 
uniform  conduct  of  the  whole.  Major  Fontaine, 
I  gallant  young  gentleman,  who  acted  as  aid  to 
^  general,  commanded  on  that  day  a  corps  of 
Buiitia  cavalry.  He  fell,  making  a  charge  on  the 
ciemy  in  which  he  was  totally  unsupported, 
rhere  seems  some  difficulty  too  in  accounting  for 
tbe  fact,  that  early  in  the  action,  the  heights  on 
the  right  of  the  centre  column  were  unoccupied, 
^fter  amusing  the  regulars  for  some  time  with 
he  semblance  of  fighting  in  front,  those  heights 
^ere  seized  by  the  savages,  who  attacked  the 
ight  flank  of  the  centre  with  great  fury.  Although 
najor  Wyllys  was  among  the  first  who  fell,  the 
^ttJe  was  kept  up  with  spirit,  and  considerable 
lecution  was  done  on  both  sides.  At  length, 
he  scanty  remnant  of  this  small  band,  quite 
verpowered  by  numbers,  was  driven  off  the 
round,  leaving  fifty  of  their  comrades  exclusive 
r  major  Wyllys  and  lieutenant  Far thingham,  two 
iluable  officers,  dead  upon  the  field.  The  loss 
stained  by  the  militia  was  also  considerable* 
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ctf AP. IV.  It  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  htmdred  men 
1791.    among  whom  were  nine  officers.  After  an  engage 
ment  of  extreme  severity,  the  detachment  rejoina 
the  main  army. 

In  his  orders,  and  in  his  official  letter,  gtneni 
Harmer,  with  what  propriety  it  is  not  easy  tx 
discern,  claimed  the  victory.  He  conceivedi  no^ 
entirely  without  reason,  that  a  battle  m  which  tlu 
Indians  might  lose  a  considerable  number  of  men 
would  be  fatal  to  them,  although  a  still  greatei 
loss  should  be  sustained  by  the  Americans,  be 
cause  the  savages  did  not  possess  a  populatioi 
from  which  they  could  replace  the  warriors  whc 
had  fallen.  The  event,  however,  did  not  josti^F 
this  opinion. 

Having  been  censured  by  many,  he  requested 
a  court  martial,  which,  on  a  full  examination  rf 
his  conduct,  acquitted  him  with  honour. 

After  this  action,  the  troops  returned  to  fcrt 
Washington.  That  they  were  not  harassed  oil 
their  march,  was  stated  by  the  general  as  cond* 
sive  testimony  of  the  severe  loss  which  the  tntHf 
had  sustained. 

The  information  respecting  this  expedition  wiS 
quickly  followed  by  intelligence  stating  the  deplo- 
rable condition  of  the  frontiers^  An  address 
from  the  representatives  of  all  the  coqnties  oi 
Kentucicy,  and  those  of  Virginia  borroring  oa 
the  Ohio,  was  presented  to  the  president,  praying 
that  the  defence  of  the  country  might  be  com* 
hiitted  to  militia  unmixed  with  regulars,  and  thi 
they  might  immediately  be  drawn  out  to  oppM 
the  exulting  foe.    To  this  addresn,  the  prewien 
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gave  a  conciliatory  answer,  but  he  understood  too  chap,  nr, 

well  the   nature  of  the  service  to  yield  to  this    1^91^ 

application.     Such  were  his  communications  to 

the  legislature,  that  a  regiment  was  added  to  the 

permanent  military  establishment,   and   he  was 

authorized  to  cause  a  body  of  two  thousand  men, 

under  the  denomination  of  levies,  to  be  raised  for 

six  months,  and  to  appoint  a  major  general,  and 

a  brigadier  general,  to  continue  in  command  so 

long  as  he  should  think  their  services  necessary. 

With  the  third  of  March  1791,  terminated  the  Adjoonmimf 
first  congress  elected  under  the  constitution  of  the  ""^^ 
United  States.  The  party  denominated  federal 
having  prevailed  at  the  elections,  a  majority  of 
the  members  were  stedfast  friends  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  were  sincerely  desirous  of  supporting  a 
system  they  had  themselves  introduced,  and  on 
the  preservation  of  which  in  full  health  and 
vigour,  they  firmly  believed  the  happiness  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  the  respectability  of  the 
^on,  greatly  depended.  To  organize  a  govem- 
^tnt^  to  retrieve  the  national  character,  to^stab.- 
fish  a  system  of  revenue,  and  to  create  public 
credit,  were  among  the  exalted  and  *  arduous 
duties  which  were  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
political  situation  of  their  country.  With  per- 
severing labour  guided  by  no  inconsiderable  por* 
tion  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  were  these  objects 
t^  a  great  degree  accomplished.  Out  of  the 
measures  proposed  for  their  attainment,  questions 
*Kke  intricate  and  interesting  unavoidably  arose. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  discuss  such 
9^€stions  without  strongly  agitating  the  passions, 

VOL.  V.  R  !• 
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CHAP.  IV.  and   exciting   irritations  which   do   not    readiljr 
1791.    subside.  Had  it  even  been  the  happy  and  singular 
lot  of   America  to   see  its  national  legislatore 
assemble  uninfluenced  by  those  prejudices  which 
grew  out  of  the  previous  divisions  of  the  countr/y 
yet  the   many  delicate  points  which  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  deciding,  could  not  have 
^     failed  to  disturb  this  enviable  state  of  hannooy, 
and  to  mingle  some   share  of  party  spirit  with 
their  deliberations.     But  when  the  actual  state 
of  the  public  mind  was  contemplated^  and^due 
weight  was  given  to  the  important  ooosideratioa 
that,  at  no  very  distant  day,  a  successor  to  the 
present  chief  magistrate  must  be  elected,  it  w» 
still  less  to  be  hoped  that  the  first  congress  could 
pass  away  without  producing  strong  and  penna* 
nent  dispositions  in  parties   to  impute  to  each 
other  designs  unfriendly  to  the  public  happiness* 
As  yet  however,  these  imputations  did  not  extend 
to  the  president.     By  all,  his  character  was  Mi 
sacred,  and  the  purity  of  his  motives  admitted; 
nor  did  his  influence  appear  to  be  impaired. 
Some  divisions  were  understood  to  have  fouQci 
their  way  into  the  cabinet.   It  was  insinuated  that 
between  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  gentiemai^ 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  very  serious 
differences  had  arisen ;  but  those  high  personages 
were  believed  to  be  equally  attached  to  the  presi- 
dent, who  was  not  suspected  of  undue  partiality' 
to  either  of  them.     If  his  assent  to  the  bill  i(^ 
incorporating  the  national  bank  produced  discoa* 
tent,  the  opponents  of  that  measure  seemed  dis* 
posed  to  ascribe  his  conduct  in  that  instance  to 
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is  judgment,  rather  than  to  any  prepossession  in  chap.  iv. 
ivour  of  the  party  by  whom  it  was  carried.    The     ifpi. 
pposition,  therefore,  in  congress,  to  the  measures 
»f  the  government,  seemed  to  be  levelled  at  the 
ecrctary  of  the   treasury,   and   at  the  northern 
nembers  by  whom  those  measures  were  generally 
iupportedy   not  at  the  president  by  whom  they 
H^ere  approved.   By  taking  this  direction,  it  made 
its  ^ay   into    the    public  mind   without   being 
>ncouhtered  by  that  devoted  affection  which  a 
rreat  majority  of  the  people  felt  for  the  chief 
cnagistrate  of  the  union.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
natiooal  prosperity  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  progres- 
sion; and  the  government  was  gaining,  though 
slowly,  in  the  public  opinion.     But  in  several  of 
the  state  assemblies,  especially  in  the  southern 
division  of  the  continent,  serious  evidences  of  dis- 
satisfaction were  exhibited,  which  demonstrated 
^  jealousy  with  which  the  local  sovereignties 
contemplated  the  powers  exercised  by  the  federal 
kpsUturCi 


«r& 
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CHAPTER.  V. 


General  St^  Clair  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  amy 
....The  president  makes  a  tour  through  the  flouthern  states 
^•..Meeting  of  congress.f.President's  speech.*. J>eiMite  00 
the  bill   '^  for   apportioning   representatives  among  the 
people  of  the  states  according  to  the  first  enuncTation"—. 
Militia   law....Defeat  of    St.   Clair.i..Oppodli«i  to  {he 
increase  of  the  army  ....Report  of  the  sccretarf  f(  Uie 
treasury  for  raising   additional   supplies.MXoqf&/^* 
joums....Strictures  on  the  conduct  of  adinmistntfifit  with 
a  view  of  parties.... Disagreement  between  the  secretaries 
of  state  and  treasury..  .Letters  from  C  Washington  on 
this  subject.. ..Opposition  to  the  excise  lawM^Presidenfs 
proclamation. ••.Insurrection  and  massacre  in  tlie  iilsarfo/ 
St.  Domingo....General  Wayne  appointed  to  the  con* 
mand  of  the  army....Meeting  of  congre8s....PTCside8t'i 
speech..«.Resolutions    implicating    the   secretary  of  the 
treasury,  rejected...  Congress  adjoums....Progress  d  the 
French  revolution,  and  its  effects  on  parties  in  the  United 
States. 

More  an>ple  means  for  the  protection  of  die 
frontiers  having  been  placed  by  congress  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive,  the  immediate  attentioD 
of  the  president  was  directed  to  this  interestiDg 
object.  The  act  received  his  assent  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
senate,  on  the  succeeding  day,  was  requested  fot 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  sanction  to  various 
appointments,  but  more  especially  commitdng  to 
,.^    their  consideration  his  nominations  to  military 

General  St* 

!?!iL.^     offices. 


appointed 
com  man' 
in  chief  ( 
the  amy 


fadSrtf'      Major  general  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  rf 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  was  appoiatt^ 
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jider  in  chief  .of  the  forces  to  be  employed  chap.  v. 
meditated  expedition.  This  gentleman  had    179 u 

through  the  war  of  the  revolution  with 
ion,  though  it  had  never  been  his  fortune 
inguish  himself.  The  evacuation  of  Ty- 
3ga  in  1777  had  indeed,  at  one  time,  drawn 

military  character  a  large  share  of  public 
e^  but  it  was  found  upon  inquiry  to  be 
ited*  Possessing  a  sound  and  cultivated 
tanding,  with  unimpeached  integrity,  he 
roughout  the  war  preserved  the  friendship 
od  opinion  of  his  general.  Other  motives, 
tion  to  the  persuasion  of  his  fitness  for  the 
9  conduced  to  his  appointment.     With  the 

the  olive  branch  was  still  to  be  tendered  ; 
iras  thought  advisable  to  place  th^m  in  the 
Lands.  The  governor,  having  been  made 
\y  the  negotiator  with  the  tribes  inhabiting 
ritories  over  which  he  presided,  being  a 
y  man  acquainted  with  the  country  into 
the  war  was  to  be  carried,  possessing  cou- 
ple influence  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
re,  and  whose  situation  was  believed  to 

him  advantageously  to  superintend  the 
itions  for  the  expedition,  seemed  to  have 
to  the  station  which  were  not  easily  to  be 
)ked.  It  was  also  a  consideration  of  no 
mportance,  that  the  high  rank  he  had  held 
American  army,  would  obviate  those  diffi- 

in  filling  the  inferior  grades  with  men  of 
mce,  which  might  certainly  be  expected 

a  person  who  had  acted  in  a  less  elevated 

be  selected  for  the  chief  command. 
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CHAP.  V.  After  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
1791.  recruiting  the  army,  and  establishing  a  council 
for  conducting  the  ordinary  executive  business, 
which  was  to  consist  of  the  three  secretaries,  the 
2S SIto  a  P^^^^^*^^  prepared  to  make  his  long  contemplated 
STi^n  tour  through  the  southern  states.*  In  passing 
******'  through  them,  he  was  received  universally  with 
the  same  marks  of  affectionate  attachment,  which 
he  had  experienced  in  the  northern  and  central 
parts  of  the  union.  The  addresses  presented  to  him 
from  all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens^  exhibit  a 
glow  of  expression  which  is  the  genuine  offspring 
of  ardent  feeling,  and  evince  that  the  attachment 
to  his  person  and  character  which  they  professed, 
was  undissembled.  To  the  sensibilities  which 
these  demonstrations  of  the  regard  and  esteem  of 
good  men  could  not  fail  to  inspire,  was  added 
the  high  gratification  produced  by  observing  the 
rapid  improvements  of  the  country,  and  the 
advances  made  by  the  government,  in  acquiring 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  numeroni 
letters  written  by  the  president  after  his  retnm 
to  Philadelphia  attest  the  agreeable  impressions 
made  by  these  causes.  ^^  In  my  late  tour  throng 
the  southern  states"  said  he  in  a  letter  of  the  28th  of 
July,  to  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris,  '^lexperieooed 
great  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  good  effects  of  the 

general  government  in  ^at  part  of  the  onion* 

ff 

*  He  stopped  several  days  on  the  Potomac,  where  te 
executed  finally  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  legislitais    , 
for  fixing  on  a  place  which  should  become  the  residcDoesf 
congress,  and  the  metn)polis  of  the  United  States. 
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The  people  at  large  have  felt  the  security  which  it  chap.  v. 

gives,  and  the  equal  justice  which  it  adminbters~i79]. 

to  theiti.     The  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the 

mechanic,  have  seen  their  several  interests  at- 
tended to,  and  from  thence  they  unite  in  placing 
a  confidence  in  their  representatives,  as  well  as 
m  those  in  whose  hands  the  execution  of  the  laws 
is  placed.  Industry  has  there  taken  place  of 
idleness,  and  economy  of  dissipation.  Two  or 
three  years  of  good  crops,  and  a  ready  market  for 
the  produce  of  their  lands,  have  put  every  one  in 
good  humour ;  and,  in  some  instances,  they  even 
impute  to  the  government  what  is  due  only  to  the 
goodness  of  Providence. 

"The  establishment  of  public   credit  is  an 

immense  point  gained  in  our  national  concerns. 

This  I  believe  exceeds  the  expectation  of  the 

most  sanguine  among  us:.. .and  a  late  instance, 

unparallelled  in  this  country,  has  been  given  of 

Aeoonfidence  reposed  in  our  measures,  by  the 

rapidit3rwith  which  the  subscriptions  to  the  bank 

^  the  United  States  were  filled.     In  two  hours 

^er  the  books  were  opened  by  the  commissioners, 

^c  whole  number  of  shares  was  taken  up,  and 

four  thousand  more  applied  for  than  were  allowed 

oy  the  institution.     This  circumstance  was  nol 

Only  pleasing  as  it  related  to  the  confidence  in 

government,  but  also  as  it  exhibited  an  unexpected 

pJ'oof  of  the  resources  of  our  citizens.'* 

In  a  letter  written  about  the  same  timo  to 
Colonel  Humphries,  then  the  minister  resident  at 
Lisbon,  he  said  **  each  day's  experience  of  the 
S^vemment  of  the  United  States  serves  to  qonfiraa 
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CHAP.  V.  its  establishment,  and  to  render  it  more  popular. 
179K  A  ready  acquiescence  in  the  laws  made  under  it, 
shows  in  a  strong  light  the  confidence  which  the 
people  have  in  their  representatives,  and  in  the 
upright  views  of  those  who  administer  the  gavem- 
ment.  At  the  time  of  passing  a  law  imposing  a 
duty  on  home  made  spirits,  it  was  tdiemently 
affirmed  by  many,  that  such  a  law  ccmld  never 
be  executed,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  As  it  came  in  force  only  on  the  first 
of  this  month,  little  can  be  said  of  its  eiects  from 
experience;  but  from  the  best  infomuttion I  could 
get,  on  my  journey,  respecting  its  operation  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  (and  I  took  some  piins 
to  obtain  information  on  this  point)  there  remiins 
no  doubt  but  it  will  be  carried  into  eflfeet,  not 
only  without  opposition,  but  with  very  geacnl 
approbation,  in  those  very  parts  where  it  vis 
foretold  that  it  would  never  be  submitted  lo  bf 
any  one. '* 

This  visit  made  by  the  president  to  the  soothen 
states  had  undoubtedly  some  tendency  to  prodace 
the  good  disposition  he  observed  with  so  mnch 
pleasure.  The  affections  are  perhaps  moie  io^* 
mately  connected  with  the  judgment  than  we  are 
disposed  to  admit,  and  the  appearance  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  union,  who  was  the  obfecl  of 
•  general  love  and  reverence,  could  not  be  without 
its  influence  in  conciliating  the  minds  of  inany  to 
the  government  he  administered,  and  to  its  W^ 
sures.  But  this  progress  towards  conciliatiQD 
was  perhaps  less  considerable  than  was  indicitt^ 
^F^P^^^tnces.   The  hostility  to  the  gbvemiaci' 


If 
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wtidi  w»  coevti  with  its  cxiatenoe,  thaogh  coiip.y. 
diauoiiiied,  was  har  from  being  subdued;  and  7t9.u 
wilder  this  smooth  exterior  was  concealed  a  mass 
of  cSsoontent,  which,  though  it  did  not  obtrude 
itself  4m  the  view  of  the  man  who  united  almost 
ail  hearts^  was  active  in  its  exertions  to  effect  ids 
objects. 

The  diflkulties  which  must  impede  the  recruit* 
ing  service  in  a  country  where  coercion  is  not 
employed,  tod  where  the  common  wages  of  labour 
greatlf  exceed  the  pay  q£  a  soldier,  protracted  the 
oonpletion  ^  the  regiments  to  a  late  season  of 
the  year ;  but  the  summer  was  not  permitted  tp 
wisle  ifi  total  inaction* 

Tile  act  passed  at  t^e  last  session  for  the  defence 
rftfie  lhs»tiers,'in  addition  to  its  other  provii^ons, 
had  f^ven  to  the  president  an  unlimited  power  to 
can  mounted  militia  into  the  field ;  who  should 
famish  their  own  horses,  rations,  and  foragCf  and 
shoiAd  be  entitled  to  receive  a  high  compensation 
wlifte  in  service.  Under  this  authority  two  ex» 
peditions  had  been  conducted  against  the  villages 
0n  Ac  Wabash,  in  which  with  a  very  zmaH  Joss^ 
a  few -of  the  IncUan  warriors  were  kiUed,  some  of 
dteir  4bM  men,  women  and  children,  were  made 
prisonefB,  and  several  of  their  towns,  with  exten* 
aiiFC  fields  of  com,  were  destroyed.  The  first  was 
led  by  general  Scott  in  May,  and  the  second  by 
general  Wittinson  in  Si^ptember.  These  desultory 
incttrsioBS  had  not  much  influence  on  the  war« 
By  the  time  the  troops  could  reach  the  theatre  of 
motion,  so  many  of  their  horses  were  disabled^ 
mid  such  a  j^portion  of  their  provisions  cx* 

YOL.  V.  as  jT 
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CHAP.  V.  hausted,  that  the  impatience  of  the  militia  to  reton 
179  u  to  their  homes  was  indulged,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
before  the  service  which  had  been  meditated 
could  be  completely  executed.  On  both  occa* 
sionsv  when  hostile  operations  were  terminatedt 
the  generals  left  a  talk  for  the  head  men  of  the 
nation,  in  which  the  pacific  overtures  whidi  had 
been  so  often  made  were  .repeated^  but  without 
effect. 

It  was  believed  in  the  United  Statcst  that  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians  was  kept  up  by  the  traders 
living  in  their  villages.  These  persoiis»  having 
generally  resided  in  America,  had  been  oompelled 
to  leave  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  jMtt 
they  had  taken  during  the  war  of  the  revolatioOf 
and  they  felt,  in  a  high  degree,  the  reseataents 
which  banishment  and  confiscation  seldom  fill  to 
inspire.  Their  enmities  were  ascribed  by  maiifi 
perhaps  unjustly,  to  the  temper  of  the  govemaest 
in  Canada ;  but  some  countenance  seemed  to  bt 
given  to  this  opinion  by  intelligence,  the  autbea* 
ticity  of  which  was  not  doubted,  that  about  ^ 
commencement  of  the  preceding  campaign,  lai|e 
supplies  of  ammunition  had  been  delivered  buB 
the  British  posts  on  the  lakes,  to  the  Indians  at 
war  with  the  United  States.  To  colonel  BeckwJtkf 
who  still  remained  in  Philadelphia  as  the  infamal 
representative  of  his  nation,  the  president  caused 
this  fact,  with  his  sentiments  respecting  it,  to  be 
communicated.  '^  As  the  United  States  had  no 
.other  view  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  which  thcf 
were  engaged  than  to  procure  peace  and  safety 
t9  the  inhabitants  of  their  frontiers,  they  were 
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ir  surprised,"  he  said,  ^' and  disappointed,  chap.  v. 
I  an  interference  by  the  servants  or  subjects    1791. 
ireign  state,  as  seemed  intended  to  protract 
tainment  of   so  just  and   reasonable    an 


99 


sc  instructions  were  given  to  the  secretary 
:e  after  the  president  had  commenced  his 
m  tour.  On  communicating  thcim  to  the 
secretaries,  he  was  informed  by  colonel 
ton,  that,  in  a  conversation  on  that  subject, 
I  Beck  with  had  given  the  most  explicit 
oices  that  only  the  usual  annual  presents,  at 
od  time,  had  been  made.  It  was  however 
It  advisable  to  state  to  him  the  information 
the  American  government  had  received, 
observe  that  though  an  annual  present  of 
md  ammunition  might  be  an  innocent  act 
t  of  peace,  it  was  not  so  in  time  of  war. 
t  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  neutrality  for 
ral  to  furnish  military  implements  to  either 
at  war ;  and  that;  if  their  subjects  should 
n  private  account,  sftch  furnitures  might  be 
as  contraband.  These  representations  were 
lo  colonel  Beckwith,  as  the  sentiments  of 
nremment,  but  not  as  being  directed  by 
iQr.  He  expressed  his  disbelief  that  the 
rs  mentioned  had  been  delivered;  but  on 
ftssured  of  the  fact,  he  avowed  the  opinion 
e  transaction  was  without  the  knowledge 
1  Dorchester,  to  whom  he  said  he  should 
micate,  without  delay,  the  ideas  of  the 
:an  government  on  the  subject. 

s  s  2 
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cmp.  ▼.      On  the  24tb  of  October,  the  second 
1791     assembled  in  Philadelphia.     In  his  speech  at  the 

Meeting  of  opcniiig  of  the  session,  the  president  expecssed 
kis  great  satisfaction  at  the  prosperous  aitaatioii 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  mentiofltd  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  shares  in  the  bank  of  the 

pmident't  Uiutcd  States  were  subscribed,  as  ^^CBoog  the 


strikkig  srnd  pleasing  evidences  which  preamted 
tiieBtselves,  not  only  of  confidence  ia  tbe  gonern- 
ment,  buit  of  resources  in  the  commvaitf*'^ 

Adverting  to  the  measures  which-  faul  been 
tedcen  in  execution  of  the  laws  and  leadluliom  of 
die  last  session,  '^  the  most  important  of  wMch,'^ 
he  observed,  *' respected  the  defence  and  srcinCy 
of  the  western  frontiers,"  he  had,  he  said,  **  nego* 
tiated  provisional  treaties,  and  lised  other  proper 
means  to  attach  the  waverings  and  to  confirm  m 
their  friendship  the  well  disposed  tribes  of  Incfians. 
The  means  which  he  had  adopted  for  a  paciiotioa 
with  those  of  a  hostile  description  having  psived 
unsuccessful,  offensive  operations  had  been  di* 
rected,  some  of  whidh  had  proved  conqileidf 
successful,  and  others  were  still  depeiuKng..  Over- 
tores  of  peace  were  still  continued  to  the  dehidel 
tribes ;  and  it  was  sincerely  to  be  desired  thtt  d 
need  of  coercion  might  cease,  and  that  an  intiiiiate 
intercourse  might  succeed,  calculated  to  advance 
iSie  happiness  of  the  Indians,  and  to  aittadi  thes 
irmly  to  the  United  States.*^ 

In  marking  the  line  of  conduct  which  onghtt^ 
be  maintained  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  he 
strongly  recommended  '*  justice  to  the  aavageSy 
and  such  rational  experiments  for  imparting  to 
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of  civilization,  as  might  from  chap.  v. 


time  suit  their  condition  ;  and  then  con-    \r9^ 
this  subject  with  saying^...^^  A  system 
ooding  with  the  mild  principles  of  religion 
ihnthropy  towards  an  unenlightened  race  ^ 

whose  happiness  materially  depends  on 
duct  of  the  United  States^  would  be  as 
ifale  to  the  national  character,  a%  conform- 
the  dictates  of  sound  policy.'' 
r  staling  that  measures  had  been  taken  for 
f  into  execution  the  act  laying  duties  on 
lapirits,  he  added.^/^  The  impressions  with 
Ills  law  has  been  received  by  the  commu- 
ve  been,  upon  the  whole,  such  as  were  to 
:en  expected  among  enlightened  and  well 
d  citizens,  from  the  propriety  and  neces- 
the  measure.  The  novelty  however  of  the 
a  considerable  part  of  the  United  States^ 
iiflconception  of  some  of  its  provisions,  have 
ccasion,  in  particular  places,  to  some  de- 
discontent.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
is  disposition  yields  to  proper  explanations, 
)Tt  just  apprehensions  of  the  true  nature  of 
\  And  I  entertain  a  full  confidence  that  it 
kail,  give  way  to  motives  which  arise  out 
ist  sense  of  duty,  and  a  virtuous  regard  to 
die  welfare. 

there  are  any  circumstances  in  the  law^ 
consistently  with  its  main  design  may  be  so 
is  to  remove  any  well  intentioned  objections 
ly  happen  to  exist,  it  will  comport  with  a 
lOderation  to  make  the  proper  variations.  It 
mble  on  all  occasions^  to  unite  with  a  steady 
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CHAP.  V.  and  firm  adherence  to  constitutional  and  neces* 
if  91.    sary  acts  of  government,  the  fullest  evidence  of  & 
disposition,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  consoll 
the  wishes  of  every  part  of  the  commnnity,  and 
0         to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  public  adminbtntioB 
in  the  aifections  of  the  people." 

Addressing  himself  particularly  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  he  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt 
at  being  *  ^  able  to  announce  to  them  that  the  rev- 
enues  which  had  been  established  promised  to  be 
adequate  to  their  objects  ;  and  might  be  permitted, 
should  no  unforeseen  exigency  occur,  to  supersede 
for  the  present,  the  necessity  of  any  new  burdeof 
upon  their  constituents.'* 

The  answers  of  the  two  houses  noticed  briefy 
and  generally  the  various  topics  of  the  speech, 
and  though  perhaps  less  warm  than  those  of  the 
preceding  congress,  manifested  great  respect  fe 
the  executive  magistrate,  and  an  undimiDbbed 
confidence  in  his  patriotic  exertions  to  promote 
the  public  interests. 
j>efaateon        Amon?  the  first  subjects  of  importance  which 

thebiU  "for  ^  J  I 

jwjj^jj^K  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  wasi 
S^JeSTS  bill  "  for  apportioning  representatives  among  the 
acco*Mi^  to  people  of  the  several  states  according  to  the  first 
ominera.     enumeration.''     To  the  discretionary  pOwer  rf 
congress  over  the  numbers  of  which  the  house  oi 
representatives  might  consist,  the  constitodon  in 
its  original  form,  had  aflBxed  no  other  limits  thao 
that  there  should  not  be  more  than  one  member 
for  every  thirty  thousand  persons ;  but  that  eadi 
state  should  be  entitled  to  at  least  one.     Indepen- 
dent of  the  general  considerations  in  favour  of  a 
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less  numerous  representation  in  the  pop-  chap.  v. 
ich  of  the  legislature,  there  was  one  of  a  1791, 
ire,  whose  operation,  though  secret,  was 
:,  which  gave  to  this  question  a  peculiar 
To  whatever  number  of  persons  a  re- 
ive  might  be  allotted,  there  would  still 
fraction,  which  would  be  greater  or  less 
state  according  to  the  ratio  which  con- 
lould  adopt  between  representation  and 
m.  The  relative  power  of  states  in  one 
f  the  legislature  would  consequently  be 
by  this  ratio ;  and  to  questions  of  that 
on  few  members  can  permit  themselves 
ttentive. 

ill  as  originally  introduced  into  the  house 
sntatives,  gave  to  each  state  one  member 
thirty  thousand  persons.  On  a  motion 
out  the  number  thirty  thousand,  the  de- 
led  chiefly  on  the  policy  and  advantage 
t  or  less  numerous  house  of  representa- 
it  with  the  general  arguments  suggested 
subject,  were  interspersed  strong  and 
Uusions  to  the  measures  of  the  preceding 
>  which  indicated  much  more  serious 
to  the  administration  than  had  hitherto 
pressed.  Speaking  of  the  corruption 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  British  house  of 
\^  Mr.  Giles  said  that  causes  essentially 
from  their  numbers  had  produced  this 
Among  these  were  the  frequent  mort- 
he  funds,  and  the  immense  appropriations 
posal  of  the  executive." 
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«AP*  V.      ^<  An  inequality  of  circuii^stances*'  he  obserredy 
179 u    '^produces  revolutions  in  govemments,  firom  de- 
mocracy to  aristocracy  and  monarchy.      Great 
wealth  produces  a  desire  of  distinctionSt  nnky  uid 
titles.  The  revolutions  of  property  in  this  country 
have  created  a  prodigious  inequality  of  circuiii« 
stances.      Government  has  contribiMed  to  this 
inequality.     The  bank  of  the  United  States  is  a 
most  important  machine  in  promoting  the  olivets 
of  this  monied  interest.     This  bank  will  be  the 
most  powerful  engine  to  corrupt  this  house.  Some 
of  the  members  are  directors  of  this  insdlutioii ; 
and  it  will  only  be  by  increasing  the  representatioa 
that  an  adequate  barrier  can  be  opposed  to  diis 
'    monied  interest."    He  next  adverted  to  certain 
ideas  which,    he  said,    had   been  disseousated 
through  the  United  Sutes.  ''  The  legislature,'^  he 
took  occasion  to  observe,  '  ^  ought  to  express  some 
disapprobation  of  these  opinions.  The  strong  ex- 
ecutive of  this  government,'*  he  added,  ^^oiigb 
to  be  balanced  by  a  fiill  representation  in  this 
house.'* 

Similar  sentiments  were  advanced  by  lfr< 
Findley. 

After  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  the 
j|mendment  was  lost ;  as  were  also  other  sniflKi- 
ments  which  were  severally  proposed,  for  iwcrt- 
ing  between  the  words  "thirty,"  and  **  thofosand,'' 
the  words  five,  four,  and  three ;  and  the  bill  pasted 
in  its  original  form. 

In  the  senate,  it  was  amended  by  changing  i^ 
ratio  so  as  to  give  one  representadve  for  evciy 
thirty  three  thousand  persons  in  each  state ;  imt 
this  ataiendviQir^t  waa  disagreed  to  by  the  house ot 
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entatives ;  and  each  house  adhering  to  its  chap.  v. 
n,  the  bill  fell.  \79U 

t  argument  which  operated  in  the  senate  is 
rtood  to  have  been,  the  great  amount,  and 
equality  of  unrepresented  fractions,  which 
he  result  of  the  ratio  originally  proposed ; 
imstance  which  pressed  with  peculiar  weight 

small  states,  where  the  fraction  could  not 
tributed  among  several  members. 
^m  was  again  introduced  into  the  house  of 
entatives  under  a  different  title  and  in  a  new 
but  without  any  change  in  its  substantial 
ioos.  After  a  debate  in  which  the  inequality 
[iistice  the  fractions  produced  by  the  ratio  it 
d  was  strongly  insisted  on,  it  passed  that 
In  the  senate,  it  was  again  amended,  not 
ucing,  but  by  enlarging  the  number  of  re- 
latives. 

constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  ap« 
led  among  the  several  states  which  may  be 
td  within  this  union  according  to  their  res* 
!  numbers  ;*'  and  that  **  the  number  of  rep- 
itives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
ad,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one 
entative."  Construing  the  constitution  to 
izea  process  by  which  the  whole  number  of 
entatives  should  be  ascertained  on  the  whole 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards 
rtioned  among  the  several  states  according 
ir  respective  numbers  "  the  senate  applied 
nber  thirty  thousand  as  a  divisor  to  the  total 
Aotif    and  taking  the  quotient  which  was 

•  Y*  T  t 
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CHAP.  V.  one  hundred  and  twenty,  as  the  number  of  repre* 
ifQl,    sentatives  given  by  the  ratio  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  house  where  the  bill  Imd  originated, 
they  apportioned  that  number  among  th^  sevenl 
states  by  that  ratio,  until  as  many  repreaentatives 
as  it  would  give  were  allotted  to  each.    The  resi- 
duary members  were  then  distributed  among  the 
states  having  the  highest  fractions*   Wi&outpro^ 
fessing  the  principle  on  which  this  apportionment 
was  made,  the  amendment  of  the  senate  merely 
allotted  to  the  states  respectively,  the  number  of 
members  which  the  process  just  mentkmed  would 
give.     The  result  was  a  more  equitable  appor- 
tionment of  representatives  to  population,  and  a 
still  more  exact  accordance,  than  was  found  in  the 
original  bill,  with  the  prevailing  sentiment,  which, 
both  within  and  without  doors,  seemed  torcqairc 
that  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  should 
consist  of  as  many  members  as  the  fundancatal 
laws  of  the  government  would  admit,     ff  Ac 
rule  of  construing  that  instrument  was  correct,  the 
amendnuent  removed  objections  which  were  cer- 
tainly well  founded,  and  was  not  easily  assailable 
bv  the  advocates  for  a  numerous  re[nie8entative 
body.     But  the  rule  was  novel,  and  overturned 
opinions  which  had  been  generally  assumed,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  settled.     In  one  biMch  of 
the  legislature  it  had  already  been  rejeeicd  %  and 
in  the  other,  the  majority  in  its  favour  was  ofdf 
one. 
~^    In  the  house  of  representatives,  the  amemtaietf 
was  supported  with  considerable  ingenuity. 

After  an  earnest  debate,  however,  it  wu  din- 
greed  to»  and  a  conference  took  pUoe  wiliMmt 
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iGing  an  accommodation  among  the  memhen  chap,  v. 
losing  the  committee.  But  finally » the  house  179 1* 
yreaentadves  receded  from  their  disagree- 
2  and,  by  a  majority  of  two  voices,  the  biU 
d.as  amended  in  the  senate. 
.  the  president  now  devolved^  once  more,  th^e 
m  duty  of  deciding,  by  aiBxing  or  refusing 
ipialure,  whether  an  act  of  the  legislature 
isted  with  the  constitution.  If  constiiutionalf 
18  unexceptionable ;  and  of  consequence  his 
t  to  it  depended  entirely  on  that  question. 
is  cabinet  also,  a  difierence  of  opinion  is  un- 
mmI  to  have  existed:  the  secretary  <^  slate 
he  attorney  general  being  of  opinion  that  the 
^as  at  variance  with  the  constitution ;  the 
tary  at  war  rather  undecided  ;  and  the  secre- 
if  the  treasury  thinking  that  from  the  vague- 
3f  expression  in  the  clause  relating  to  the 
et,  neither  construction  could  be  absolutely 
ted ;  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  proper  to 
te  to  the  interpretation  given  by  the  legisla- 

ar  weighing  the  arguments  wlucb  were  urg>ed 
1^  side  of  the  question,  the  president  was 
rmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  population  of 
state,  and  not  the  total  population  of  the 
id  States,  must  give  the  numbers  to  which 
could  be  applied  the  process  by  which  the 
mt  of  representatives  was  to  be  ascertained. 
^  formed  this  opinion,  to  a  correct  and 
endent  mind  the  course  to  be  pursued  was  a 
one.  Duty  required  the  exercise  of  a  power 
a  president  of  the  United  States  will  always 

T  t2 
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CHAP.  V.  find  much  difficulty  in  employing;  and  he  retun 
1791.    the  bill  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  aca 
panied  with  his  objections^  to  it.     In  observa 
of  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  constitution, 
question  was  then  taken  on  its  passage  by  a 
and  noes,  and  it  was  rejected.     A  third  bill  \ 
soon  afterwards  brought  in  which  received 
assent  of  both  houses,  and  which  apportioned 
representatives  on  the  several  states  at  a  ratic 
one  for  every  thirty  three  thousand  persons 
each  state.     Thus  was  this  interesting  part  oft 
American  constitution  finally  settled. 

•catiaiaw.       During  this  session  of  congress,  an  act  pass 
for  establishing  a  uniform  militia. 

*  The  following  is  the  message  which  was  dellTeitd 

this  occasion. 

Gentlrmm  of  the  house  of  refire%entatrve%%%. 

I  have  maturely  considered  the  act  passed  by  tket 
hoases,  entitled  ^^  an  act  for  the  apportionment  of  represdi 
tives  among  the  several  states  according  to  the  first  CDUi 
ration*'  and  I  return  it  to  your  house,  wherein  it  original 
with  the  following  objections. 

First.  The  constitution  has  prescribed  that  representati 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  accordili| 
their  respective  numbers,  and  there  is,no  proportion  ord 
sor  which,  applied  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  lU 
will  yield  the  number  and  allotment  of  representatirei  f 
posed  by  the  bill* 

Secondly.  The  constitution  has  also  provided,  that 
number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  th 
thousand,  which  restriction  is  by  the  context,  and  by  fair 
obvious  construction,  to  be  applied  to  the  separate  and 
pective  numbers  of  the  states,  and  the  bill  has  allolte 
eight  of  the  states  more  than  one  for  thirty  thousand; 
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ipressed  alike  from  reason,  from  observation,  chap.  v. 
from  feeling,  with  the  necessity  imposed  1791. 
I  a  nation  as  powerful  as  the  United  States, 
rovide  adequate  means  for  its  own  security : 
inced  that  in  America  the  oi  jections  to  a 
:ary  establishment  which  might  ser\e  even  as 
^rm  of  an  army  were  insurmountable  ;  and 
the  militia,  without  great  improvements  to 
existing  systems,  must  be  found  in  time  of 
jer,  a  very  inadequate  resource  ;  the  president 
manifested  from  the  commencement  of  his 
Ministration  a  peculiar  degree  of  solicitude  on 
i  subject.  In  a  message  to  congress  on  Indian 
irsas  early  as  August  1789,  he  subjoined  the 
3wing  recommendation.  **  Along  with  this 
set  I  am  induced  to  suggest  another,  with  the 
ional  importance  and  necessity  of  which  I  am 
ply  impressed.  I  mean  some  uniform  and 
ctive  system  for  the  militia  of  the  United 
tes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  offer  arguments  in 
ommendation  of  a  measure  on  which  the 
lOur,  safety,  and  well  being  of  our  country,  so 
dently  and  essentially  depend.  But  it  may  not 
amiss  to  observe,  that  I  am  particularly  anxious 
should  receive  as  early  attention  as  circum- 
ices  would  admit,  because  it  is  now  in  our 
irer  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  military  knowledge 
ieminated  throughout  the  several  states  by 
ans  of  the  many  well  instructed  oflBcers  and 
Jiers  of  the  late  army,  a  resource  which  is 
iy  diminishing  by  deaths  and  other  causes, 
suffer  this  peculiar  advantage  to  pass  away 
mproved,  would  be  to  neglect  an  opportunity 
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CHAP.  V.  which  will  never  again  occur,  unless,  unfortiuiatelj, 
1791.    we  should  be  again  involved  in  a  lopg  and  arduom 
war." 

At  the  succeeding  session  of  congress,  not  onlj 
was  this  recommendation  repeated,  but  a  plaa 
which  had  been  digested  during  the  recess,  was 
transmitted  to  both  houses  in  the  form  of  ^  report 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  ^^that  they  might  loake 
such  use  thereof  as  they  might  think  proper." 
A  bill  conforming  to  this  .plan  in  many  of  its 
essential  principles  was  introduced  into  the  house 
of  representatives  at  an  early  stage  of  the  session, 
but  the  subject  was  found  to  be  involved  in  much 
greater  difficulties  than  had  been  apprehended. 
To  reconcile  the  public  interest  with  private  con* 
venience  was  a  task  not  efisily  to  be  performed* 
Those  provisions  which  were  required  to  render 
the  bill  competent  to  the  great  purposes  of  national 
defence,  involved  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  mw^Jt 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people  were 
unwilling  to  exact  from  their  constituents,  and 
the  propriety  of  demanding  which  was  the  WHf^ 
questionable,  as  the  burden  would  be  ioipoted 
not  so  much  on  property,  as  on  persons.  Tht 
different  ideas  entertained  on  this  subject  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  union,  and  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  the  precise  line  between  continental  and 
state  authority,  created  additional  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  the  measure ;  and  the  first  congress 
passed  away  without  being  able  to  devise  any 
system  in  which  a  majority  could  concur. 

In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, the  president  again  called  the  attention  o( 
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iture  to  this  important  subject ;  and  at  ctur.  r. 
law  was  enacted  which  is  far  less  effica*  I79i7* 
I  the  plan  reported  by  the  secretary  of 
which  will  probably  not  soon  be  carried 
lete  execution.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be 
fhether  the  attempt  to  do  more  than  to 
ind  arm  the  militia  of  a  country  under 
Qstances  of  the  United  States,  can  ever 
Mkh  Those  habits  of  subordination 
kplicit  obedience  which  are  believed  to 
the  most  valuable  part  of  discipline ;  and 
moving  in  an  unbroken  body,  are  per- 
acquired  only  in  camp ;  and  experience 
;t  rendered  it  certain  that  arrangements 
n  at  an  object  by  means  unequal  to  its 
t,  will  yield  a  good  proportioned  to  the 
ey  impose. 

member,   intelligence  was  received  hj^^<^^ 
lent,  and  immediately  communicated  to 
that  the  American  army  had  been  totally 
m  the  fourth  of  the  preceding  month, 
gh  the  most  prompt  and  judicious  mea* 
been  taken  to  raise  the  troops,  and  to 
em  to  the  frontiers,  yet  they  could  not 
bled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fort  Wash- 
itil  the  month  of  September,  nor  was  the 
nent  even  then  completed.  The  lateness 
oon  when  congress  authorized  this  aug- 
I  of  force,  the  slowness  with  which  the 
{  business  progresses  in  America,  die 
to  the  scene  of  action,  the  low  state  of 
*  in  the  Ohio,  and  it  was  alleged  an  un* 
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CHAP.  V.  pardonable  negligence  in  the  quarter  master  and 
179  u    commissary  departments,  occasioned  this  delay. 

The  immediate  objects  of  the  expedition  were, 
to  destroy^  (completely,  the  Indian  villages  on  the 
Miamis,  to  expel  the  savages  from  that  countrji 
and  to  conneet  it  with  the  Ohio  by  a  chain  o£ 
posts  which  would  prevent  their  return  during 
the  war. 

On   the  seventh  of  September,    the  regulars 
moved  from  their  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  fort 
Washington,  and  marching  directly  north,  towards 
the  object  of  their  destination,  established  two 
intermediate  posts*  at  the  distance  of  rather  more 
than  forty  miles  from  each  other,  as  places  of  de- 
posit, and  of  security  either  for  convoys  of  provi- 
sion which  might  follow  the  army,    or  tat  the 
army  itself  should  any  disaster  befal  it.     The  last 
of  these  works,  fort  Jefferson,  was  not  completed 
until  the  24th  of  October,  before  which  time  re* 
enforcements  were  received  of  about  three  honditd 
and  sixty  militia.     After  the  necessary  garri80ii» 
had  been  placed  in  the  forts,  the  effective  numbed 
of  the  army  including  militia,  amounted  to  some '^ 
what  less  than  two  thousand  men.      With  thi^^ 
force,  the  general  continued  his  march,   which^ 
was  rendered  both  slow  and  laborious  by  the  ne-^ 
cessity  of  opening  a  road.  Small  parties  of  Ibdian 
were  frequently  seen  hovering  about  them,  an 
some  unimportant  skirmishes  took  place.  As  th^ 
army  approached  the  country  in  which  they  migl*^ 
expect  to  meet  an  enemy,  about  sixty  of  the  militia 

*  Forts  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 


"»&. 
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erted  in  a  body.   This  diminution  of  force  was  crap.  v. 
in  itself,  perhaps,  an  object  of  much  concern*    1791^ 

there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  example, 
uld  those  who  set  it  be  permitted  to  escape 
li  impunity,  would  be  extensively  followed; 

it  was  reported  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
^rters  to  plunder  convoys  of  provisions  which 
e  advancing  at  some  distance  in  the  rear.  To 
vent  mischiefs  of  so  serious  a  nature,  the  gen- 

detacbed  major  Hamtranck  with  the  first  regi- 
it  in  pursuit  of  the  deserters,  and  directed  him 
secure  the  provisions  under  a  strong  guard« 
^he  army,  consisting  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
ctive  rank  and  file,  continuM  its  march,  and^ . 
he  third  of  November,  encamped  on  a  com- 
iding  piece  of  groipid,  about  fifteen  miles  south 
he  Miamis  villages.  The  right  wing  under 
command  of  general  Butler  formed  the  first 
,  and  lay  with  a  creek  about  twelve  yards 
le  immediately  in  its  front.  The  left  wing 
imanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Darke,  formed 
aecond ;  and  between  the  two  lines,  was  an 
!rval<of  about  seventy^ards.*  The  right  flank 
I  supposed  to  be  secured  by  the  creek,  by  a 
!p  bank,  and  by  a  small  boc]|:  of  troops ;  the 

was  covered  by  a  party  of  cavalry  and  by 
lets.  The  militia  crossed  the  creek,  and  ad- 
ced  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front,  where 
f  also  encamped  in  two  lines.  On  their  approach 


In  his  official  letter  general  St.  Clair  says  that  the  povnti 
Id  not  admit  a  larger  interval. 

01.  V.  ^  ^ 
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CHAP.  V.  a  fetv  Indians  who  had  shown  themselves  on  the 

-  *         I 

'  1791.    opposite  side  of  the  creek,  fled  with  precipitation. 

At  this  place,  the  general  determined  to  throw 
up  a  slight  work  for  the  security  of  the  baggage, 
and  after  being  rejoined  by  major  Hamtranck,  to 
march  as  unincumbered,  and  as  expeditiously  is 
possible,  to  the  villages  he  purposed  to  destroy. 

In  both  these  designs  he  was  anticipated.  About 
half  an  hour  before  sun  rise  the  next  morning, 
just  after  the  troops  had  been  dismissed  trom  the 
parade,  an  unexpected  attack  was  made  upon  the 
militia,  who  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and 
rushing  into  camp  through  the  first  line  of  conti- 
nental troops,  which  had  been  formed  the  instint 
the  first  gun  was  discharged,  threw  them  tqo  into 
disorder.     Great  and  immediate  exertions  were 
made  by  the  officers,  who  had  generally  seen  ser- 
vice,   to  restore  order.      But  their   endeavoon 
were  not  entirely  successful.  The  Indians  preffcd 
close  upcm  the  heels  of  the  flying  militia,  and  c&* 
gaged  general  Butler  with  great  intrepidity.   The 
action  instantly  became  extremely  warm ;  and  the 
fire  of  the  assailants,  p^ing  round  botl|  flanks  of 
the  first  line,  was  in  a  few  minutes  poured  witheqiul 
fury  on  the  rear  division  of  the  American  army* 
Its  greatest  weight  was  directed  against  the  centre 
of  each  wing,  where  the  artillery  was  posted;  and 
the  artillerists  were  mowed  down  in  great  numbers. 
Firing  from  the  ground,    and  from   the  shelter 
which  the  woods  aflbrded,   the   assailants  were 
scarcely  seen  but  when  springing  from  one  cover 
to  another,  in  which  manner  they  advanced  clost 
up  to  the  American  lines,  and  to  the  very  mouths 
qif  thQ  field  pieces.     They  fought  with  the  daring 
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^urage  of  men  whose  trade  is  war,  and  who  are  chap.  v. 
mulated  by  all  those  passions  which  can  impel  ^TtqiT* 
^  savage  mind  to  vigorous  exertions. 
Under  circumstances  thus  arduous,  raw  troops 
ay  be  expected  to  exhibit  that  inequality  which 
found  in  human  nature.  While  some  of  the 
nerican  soldiers  performed  their  duty  with  the 
niost  resolution,  others  seemed  dismayed  and 
riified.  Of  this  conduct  the  officers  were,  as 
uaJ,  the  victims.  With  a  fearlessness  which 
».  occasion  required,  they  exposed  themselves 
the  most  imminent  dangers,  and  in  (heir  efforts 
change  the  face  of  affairs,  fell  in  great  numbers. 
For  several  days,  the  commander  in  chief  had 
sen  afflicted  with  a  severe  disease,  under  which 
!  still  laboured,  and  which  must  have  greatly 
Bfected  him;  but,  though  unable  to  displaj  that  ac- 
idity which  would  have  been  useful  in  this  severe 
onlicty  neither  the  feebleness  of  his  body,  nor  the 
ml  of  his  situation,  could  prevent  his  delivering 
utorders  with  judgment  and  with  self  possession.^ 

*  The  {Wowing  extract  from  the  official  letter  of  the  com- 
osnderin  chief  is  inserted  as  lowing  both  his  own  situation 
^  Us  opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  his  troops.  ^^  I  have  noth- 
ni?  w  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  troops  but  their  want  of 
tudpline,  which,  from  the  short  time  they  had  been  ii>  ser- 
ice,it  was  impossible  they  should  have  ac4uired  ;  and  which 
tnderedit  very  difficult  when  they  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
D  reduce  them  again  to  order ;  and  is  one  reason  why  the  loss 
^Ukn  so  heavily  upon  the  officers  who  did  every  thing  in 
!»cir  power  to  effect  it.  Neither  were  my  own  exertions 
mting ;  bat  worn  down  with  illness,  and  suffering  under  a 
linfiil  disease,  unable  either  to  mount,  or  dismount  a  horse 
ithoat  assisunce,  they  were  not  so  great  as  they  otherwise 
ooJdi  or  perhaps  ought  to  have  been* 

U  U2 
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CHAP.  V.      It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  American  fire 
1791.    could  produce,  on  a  concealed  enemy,    no  con» 
siderable  effect ;  and  that  the  only  hope  of  Tictory 
which  could  be  entertained,  must  be  placed  in 
the  bayonet.  At  the  head  of  the  second  regiment, 
which  formed  the  left  of  the  left  wing,  lieutenant 
colonel  Darke  made   an  impetuous  chai^  upon 
the  enemy,  forced  them  from  their  ground  with 
some  loss,  and  drove  them  about  four  hundred 
yards.     He  was  followed  by  that  whole  wing; 
but  the  want  of  a  su  fficient  number  of  riflemen  to 
press  this  advantage,  deprived  him  of  the  benefit 
which  ought  to  have  been  derived  from  this  effort  t 
and  as  soon  as  he  gave  over  the  pursuit,  the  In- 
dians renewed  then*  attack.     In  the  mean  fime 
general  Butler  was  mortally  wounded,  the  left  of 
the  right  wing  was  broken,  the  artillerists  almost 
to  a  man  killed,  the  guns  seized,  and  the  camp 
penetrated  by  the  enemy.     With  his  own  rcgi* 
ment,    and  with  the  battalions  commanded  taj 
majors  Butler^  and  Clarke,  Darke  was  ordered 
again  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.     These  orders 
were  executed  with  intrepidity  and  momentary 
success.     The  Indians  were  driven  out  of  the 
camp,  and  the  artillery  recovered.  But  while  they 
were  pressed  in  one  point  by  the  bravest  of  the 
American  troops,   their  fire  was  kept  tip  ftom 
every  other  with    fatal    effect.      Several  times 
particular  corps  charged  them,  always  with  partial 
success,  but  no  universal  effort  could  be  madei 


*  Although  his  leg  had  been  broken  by  a  ball,  major  Bat* 
ler,  mounted  on  horse  back,  led  his  battalion  to  the  charge* 
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ery  charge  a  great  loss  of  officers  was  ciup.v. 
the  consequences  of  which  were  severely  1^91^ 
ad  of  keeping  their  ranks,  and  executing 
i  which  were  given,  .a  great  proportion 
Idiers  flocked  together  in  crowds,  and 
down  without  resistance.  To  save  the 
f  his  army  was  all  that  remained  to  be 
I  about  half  past  nine  in  the  morning, 
L  Clair  ordered  lieutenant  colonel  Darke 
second  regiment,  to  charge  a  body  of 
ho  had  intercepted  their  retreat,  and  to 
road.  Major  Clarke  with  his  battalioil 
ited  to  cover  the  rear.  '  These  orders 
:uted,  and  a  most  disorderly  flight  com- 

The  pursuit  was  kept  up  about  four 
en,  fortunately  for  the  surviving  Ameri- 
:  avidity  for  plunder  which  is  a  ruling 
nong  savages,  called  back  the  victorious 
I  the  camp,  where  the  spoils  of  their 
d  foes  were  to  be  divided.  The  routed 
ntinued  their  flight  to  fort  Jefferson,  a 
f  about  thirty  miles,  throwing  away  their 
[ie  road.  At  this  place  they  met  major 
)k  with  the  first  regiment,  and  a  council 
ras  called  to  deliberate  on  the  course 
rsued.     As  this  regiment  was  far  from 

the  strength  of  the  morning,  it  was 
;d  not  to  attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortune 
ly;   and,  leaving  the  wounded  at  fort 

the  army  continued  its  retreat  to  fort 
ton* 

disastrous  battle,  the  loss  on  the  part  of 
ricans  was  very  great  when  compared 
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cHAP.v.  with  the  number  of  men  who  were  enga^red. 

iTPi,    Thirty-eight  commissioned  officers  were  killed 
upon  the  field,  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-three 
non-commissioned,  officers  and  privates  were  slaia 
and  missing.  Twenty- one  commissioned  officers, 
several  of  whom  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-two  non-comnussioned 
officers  and  privates  were  wounded.     Among  the 
dead  was  the  brave  and  much  lamented  general 
Butler.     This  gallant  officer  had  served  througJ!i 
the  war  of  the   revolution »  and  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  distinguished  himself  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  In  the  list  of  those  who  shartd 
his  fate,  were  the  names  of  many  other  exeelient 
officers  who  had  participated  in  all  the  toils,  the 
dangers,  and  the  glory  of  that  long  conflict  which 
terminated  in  the  independence  of  their  country. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  of  wounded  were  lieuteoiQt 
colonels  Gibson  and  Darke,  major  ButleTi  and 
adjutant  general  Sargent,  all  of  whom  were  vete- 
ran officers  of  great  merit,  who  displayed  thdr 
accustomed    bravery  on   this    unfortunate  day* 
Deploring  their  fate   ia  his   letter,   general  St* 
Clair  observed ;  ^*  the  loss  the  public  has  sus- 
tained by  the  fall  of  so  many  officers   particularly 
of  general  Butler  and  major  Ferguson,  cannot  be 
too  much  regretted  ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  that 
will  alleviate  the  misfortune  in  some  measure^ 
that  all  of  them  fell  most  gallantly  doing  their 
duty.V^ 

From  the  weight  of  the  fire,  and  the  circutt* 
stance  of  his  being  attacked  nearly  at  the  safli^ 
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ill  front  and  rear,  general  St.  Clair  was  cu^^-  y- 
1  that  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers.    1791. 
igence  afterwards  collected  would  make 
I  force  to  consist  of  from  one  thousand 

hundred  warriors.     Of  their  loss,  no 
:ould  be  made  ;  the  probability  is,  that 

0  proportion  to  that  sustained  by  the 

1  army. 

ig  could  be  more  unexpected  than  this 
saster.  Having  confidently  anticipated 
ful  campaign,  and  a  consequent  termi- 
the  war,  the  public  could  not  believe 
general  who  had  bten  unfortunate,  had 
culpable.  It  was  said  that  his  vicinity 
amis  villages,  and  the  parties  of  obser- 
lich  he  occasionally  saw,  ought  to  have 
1  to  him  the  probability  of  being  attacked 
ence  of  one  of  his  regiments ;  and  that 

to   have   used   sufficient  vigilance   to 

he  enemy  from  approaching  so  near  his 

►th  in  front  and  rear,  before  they  were 

His   order   of  encampment  too  was 

and  it  was  said  that  his  lines  were  not 
Y  distant  from  each  other, 
nmander  in  chief  requested  with  earnest- 
I  court  martial  should  sit  on  his  conduct; 
request  could  not  be  granted,  because 
e  not  in  the  American  service,  officers 
J  to  form  a  court  for  his  trial  on  military 

Late   in   the   session,   a  committee    1792,^ 
use  of  representatives  was  appointed  to  '  ^jt 

to  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
lose  report^  in  explicit  terms,  exculpated 
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^"^'^'  the  commander  in  chief.*  TWs  inquiry  howeYcr 
1792,  was  instituted  rather  for  the  purpose  of  investiga- 
ting the  conduct  of  civil  than  of  military  oflkers; 
and  was  not  conducted  by  military  men.  More 
satisfactory  testimony  in  favour  of  St«  Clair  it  ^ 
furnished  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  still  re- 
tained the  undiminished  esteem  and  good  0[Hiiiao 
of  the  president. 

The  Indian  war  now  assumed  a  more  serious 
aspect  than  it  had  hitherto  worn.  There  w 
reason  to  fear  tluit  the  hostile  tribai  would  derive 
a  great  accession  of  strength  from  the  impression 
which  their  success  and  the  spoil  they  had  acquired 
would  make  upon  their  neighbours;  and  the 
reputation  of  the  government  was  deeply  coo- 
cerned  in  retrieving  the  fortune  of  its  anns,  and 
affording  protection  to  its  citizens.  The  president 
therefore  lost  no  time  in  causing  the  estinules 
for  a  force  which  he  deemed  competent  to  the 
object  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before  congresSi 
In  conformity  with  a  report  made  on  this^sofajed 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  house  of  representatives,  directing  three  adfr 

*  After  stating  the  causes  to  ivhich  in  the  opimon  of  ^ 
^iommittee  the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  ueAdt 
the  report  proceeds  to  add,  <^  your  committee  conoeife  it  but 
justice  to  the  commander  in  chief  to  say,  that  in  thdro^Miuca 
the  failure  of  the  late  expedition  can  in  no  respect  be  iiB* 
puted  to  his  conduct  either  at  any  time  before  or  doriag  ^ 
Action :  but  that  as  his  conduct  in  all  the  preparatory  arrange 
menf  8  was  marked  with  peculiar  ability  and  zeal»  so  his  cdi* 
duct  during  the  action  furnished  strong  testimoniet  of  H^ 
G>elnefts  ai|d  intrepidity. 
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il  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a  squadron  of  chap.  v. 
Iry  to  be  raised,  to  serve  for  three  years  if    1795^ 
K>oner  discharged.  The  whole  military  estab- 
nent,  if  completed,  would  amount  to  about 

thousand  men.  The  additional  regiments 
ever  were  to  be  disbanded  as  soon  as  peace 
lid  be  concluded  with  the  Indians ;  and  the 
ident  was  authorized  to  discharge,  or  to  for- 
*  to  raise  any  part  of  them,  ^^  in  case  events 
lid  in  his  judgment,  render  his  so  doing  cou- 
nt with  the  public  safety.*' 

?Ym  bill  experienced  great  opposition.  Aoppcition 
ion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  section  which  ?nc^atc<tf 
lorixed  this  augmentation  of  force.  By  those 
I  argued  in  favour  of  the  motion,  the  justice 
le  war  w^  arraigned,  and  the  practicability  of 
lining  peace  at  a  much  less  expense  than 
lid  be  incurred  in  its  further  prosecution  was 
ed  with  vehemence.  An  extension  of  the 
sent  frontier  was  said  not  to  be  desirable,  and 
he  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  recalled 
lin  their  proper  boundaries,  hostilities  would 
ie.  At  any  rate,  it  was  an  idle  profusion  of 
)d  and  treasure  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the 

of  forts  already  established.  It  was  only 
osing  their  arms  to  disgrace,  betraying  their 
I  weakness,  and  lessening  the  public  confi. 
ce  in  the  government,  to  send  forth  armies  to 
Hitchered  in  the  forests,  while  the  British  were 
!Ted  to  keep  possession  of  posts  within  the 
tory  of  the  United  States.     To  this  cause 

ascribed  any  disposition  which  might  exist 
ie  part  of  the  Indians  to  continue  hostilicies^ 
a.  v^  X  X 
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CHAP.  V.  and  to  its  removal  ought  the  efforts  of  the  govem- 
ir99.    ment  to  be  directed. 

But,  admitting  the  war  to  have  been  just  in  its 
commencement,  and  its  continuance  to  be  reqiured 
by  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation^  yet  as 
an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country  ought  not  to  be 
attempted,  this  augmentation  of  the  militvy  estab- 
lishment could  not  be  necessary.    Rrgolar  troops 
could  only  be  useful  as  garriscms  fior  posts  to 
which  the  milida  might  resort  for  protection  or 
supplies.  Experience  had  proved  Ait thesudden 
desultory  attacks  of  the  frontier  nulilia  and  ran- 
gers were  productive  of  more  valuable  conse- 
quences,  than  the   methodical   operations  of  a 
regular  force.     But  should  it  even  be  conceded 
that  invasion  and  conquest  were  to  be  contem- 
plated, the  existing  establishment,  if  completed, 
would  be  sufficiently  great.     The  levies  which 
the  president  had  been  authorized  to  raise  would, 
in  every  respect,  equal  regular  troops.    In  the 
last  campaign  they  had  been  equally  serviceable, 
and  in  the  late  battle  they   had  been  equallj 
brave.     But  it  was  still  insisted  that  even  br  the 
purposes  of  conquest,  the  frcmtier  militia  were 
superior  to  any  regulars  whatever. 

The  expense  of  such  an  army  as  the  bill  eoo- 
templated  was  said  to  be  an  object  worthy  of 
serious  attention ;  and  members  were  requested 
to  observe  the  progress  of  this  business,  and  to 
say  where  it  would  stop.  At  first,  only  a  singk 
.  regiment  had  been  raised,  and  the  expense  wis 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  a  second 
was  afterwards  added,  which  swelled  the  expense 
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to  three  hundred  thousand ;  and  now  a  standing  chap.  v. 
force  of  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight    1793, 
men  is  contemplated,  at  an  annual  expense  of 
above  a  million  and  a  quarter.  • 

They  were  preparing  to  squander  away  money 
by  millions ;  and  no  one,  except  those  who  were 
in  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  knew  why  the  war 
had  been  thus  carried  on  for  three  years.  But 
what  funds,  it  was  asked,  were  to  defray  the- 
increased  expense  of  maintaining  such  a  force  as 
was  contemplated?  **the  excise  is  both  unpopular 
and  unproductive.  The  import  duties  have  been 
raised  as  high  as  is  consistent  with  prudence.  To 
increase  them  would  only  open  a  door  for  smug- 
gling and  thus  diminish  their  productiveness.'' 

Against  the  motion  for  striking  out,  it  was 
urged  that  the  justice  of  the  war  could  not  be 
questioned  by  any  man  who  would  allow  that  self 
preservation  and  indispensable  necessity  could 
furnish  sufficient  motives  for  taking  up  arms.  It 
was*  originally  undertaken,  and  had  been  since 
carried  on,  not  for  conquest,  but  to  defend  their 
fellow  citizens  on  the  frontiers,  who,  if  not  as- 
sisted, must  fall  victims  to  the  rage  and  barbarity 
of  their  savage  enemies.  It  was  said  to  be  proved 
by  nnqaestipnable  documents,  that  from  the  year 
1783  to  1790,  there  had  been  not  less  than 
fifieen  hundred  persons,  either  the  inhabitants  of 
Kentucky,  or  emigrants  on  their  way  to  that 
country,  who  had  been  massacred  by  the  savages, 
or  dragged  into  captivity  ;  and  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  and 

X  x2 
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cHAF.v.  of  Pennsylvania,  the  murdered  and  the  prisoneiv 
1792.    would  furnish  a  list  not  much  less  numerous. 

The  conciliatory  disposition  of  the  govemmeot   ^ 
was  stated,  and  its  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  a  peace 
were  enumerated.     It  was  particularly  observed 
that  in  1790,  when  a  treaty  was  proposed  at  the 
Miamis  villages,  the  Indians  at  first  refused  to 
treat ;.. .they  next  required  thirty  days  to  delib*-^ 
erate;...this  request  was  acceded  to,  and  in  th^ 
interim,    the    inhabitants    were    expressly   pro^^ 
hibited  by  the  president  to  carry  on  any  oflensiv 
operations  against  them.     Yet  notwithstandin 
^  thi^  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  not  les^ 

than  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  kilJec^ 
and  captured  by  the  savages,  and  several  prisone 
were  roasted  alive  during  that  short  period,  at  tb 
expiration  of  which,  the  Indians  refused  to  give 
any  answer  to  the  proposition  which  had  been 
made  to  them. 

However  strong  the  desire  might  be,  both  of 
the  general  government,  and  of  the  legisfaitures  of 
those  states  which  are  most  exposed,  to  cultivate 
peace  and  amity  with  the  neighbouring  IndianS) 
that  object  was,  in  the  actual  posture  of  affairs, 
utterly  unattainable.     The  Indians  had  killed  a 
number  of  whites ;... the  whites  had  rrlnli^nri 
and   both  parties  were  in   the   highest  degree 
exasperated  against  each  other.  With  minds  thus 
irritated,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  peace  while 
they   continued   neighbours.     A   strong  barrier 
must  be  placed  between  them.     Were  it  even 
proposed  to  pacify  the  savages  by  a  repurchase  of 
.  the  lands  they  had  already  sold,  such  a  measure 
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iild  procure  only  a  temporary  peace,  which  ciup.v. 
old  soon  be  interrupted  by  a  war  that  would  1792. 
reduce  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  same 
ledient*  The  land  miist  be  purchased  again 
i  again  without  end;,,. better  was  it  to  make 
OQce  a  vigorous  effort  to  act  in  a  manner 
oming  the  national  dignity,  and  to  maintain 
ir  ground  by  war,  since  they  could  not  obtain 
arable  or  an  honourable  peace. 
3ut  it  was  now  too  late  to  inquire  into  the 
ice  of  the  principles  on  which  the  war  was 
(inally  undertaken.  The  nation  was  involved 
tf  and  could  not  recede  without  exposing  many 
3oent  persons  to  be  butchered  by  the  enemy. 
>uld  the  government  determine  to  discon- 
le  the  war,  would  the  Indians  also  consent  to 
^ssation  of  hostilities?  their  aversion  to  peace 
I  well  known,  and  the  warmest  advocate  for 
ific  measures  must  therefore  admit  that  the 
rhad  become  a  war  of  necessity,  and  must  be 
)portcdh*^  The  government  could  not,  without 
peachment  both  of  its  justice  and  humanity, 
indon  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  to  the 
;e  of  their  savage  enemies ;  and  although  the 
^  might  be  somewhat  unpopular,  although 
ttf  might  still  be  wanted,  what  was  the  excise, 
at  was  money,  when  put  in  competition  with 
lives  of  their  friends  and  bnethren  ?  a  sufficient 
ce  must  be  raised  for  their  defence,  and  the 
y  question  was  what  thfit  force  should  be. 
The  calculations  of  the  best  informed  men  were 
1  to  be  in  favour  of  employing  an  army  not 
^rior  to  that  proposed  in  the  bill.     When  the 
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CHAP,  v.^  known  attachment  of  Indians  to  war  and  plunder 
1793,    was  adverted  to,   and  the   excitements  to  that 
attachment  which  were  furnished  by  the  trophies 
acquired  in  the  two  last  campaigns  were  con* 
sidered,  no  man  would  venture  to  pronounce  with 
confidence  how  extensive  the  combination  against 
the  United  States  might  become,  or  what  num* 
bers  they  would  have  to  encounter.     It  certunly 
behoved  them  to  prepare  in  time  for  a  much  more 
vigorous  effort  than  had  hitherto  been  made.  Th^ 
objections  drawn   from   the    increased   expense 
which  such  an  effort  would  require,  must  entireL^ 
vanish  before  the  eyes  of  any  man,  who  loolc^ 
forward  to  the  consequences  of  another  unsuccess* 
ful  campaign.     Such  a  disaster  would  eventually 
involve  the  nation  in  much  greater  expense  thaa- 
that  which  is  now  made  the  ground  of  opposition. 
Better  therefore  is  it,  to  make  at  once  a  vigorous    ^ 
and  effectual  exertion  to  bring  the  contest  to  a   ^ 
final  issue,  than  to  continue  gradually  draining 
the  treasury,  by  dragging  on  the  war,  and  renew*  ^ 
ing  hostility  from  year  to  year.  i 

To  experience,  the  supporters  of  the  bill  also  ^ 
appealed  for  the  superiority  of  regular  troops  o^  *^ 
militia  in  accomplishing  all  the  purposes  even  of  « 
Indian  war;  and  those  arguments  were  urgMlin  ji 
favour  of  this  theory  which  the  subject  readily 
suggests. 

The  motion  for  striking  out  the  section  vras 
lost,  and  the  bill  was  carried  for  the  augmentation 
of  force  required  by  the  executive. 

The  treasury  was  not  in  a  condition  to  answcf 
the  demands  upon  it,    which  the  increased  tt^ 
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>f  the  war  would  unavoidably  occasion ;  and  chap.  v. 

of  additional  revenue  were  consequently  ""TmT 
explored.  A  select  committee  to  whom 
ject  was  referred,  brought  in  a  resolution 
g  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  report 
lion  to  the  house  on  the  best  mode  of  rais- 
ae  additional  supplies  which  the  public 
nught  require  for  the  current  year, 
proposition  gave  rise  to  a  very  animated 

ill  be  recollected  that  when  the  act  for 
king  the  treasury  department  was  under 
ration,  the  clause  which  rendered  it  the 

the  secretary  to  digest  and  report  plans 
improvement  and  management  of  the  rev* 
nd  for  the  support  of  public  credit,  was 
y  opposed.      A   large   majority  however 

favour  of  the  principle ;  and,  when  so 
d^  as  only  to  admit  a  report  if  required  by 
ise,  it  was  retained  in  the  bill.  In  com- 
with  the  various  resolutions  of  congress 
for  reports  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
lent,    the  secretary  had   submitted  plans 

having  been  profoundly  considered,  were 
^ted,  and  accompanied  by  arguments  the 
r  which  it  was  difficult  to  resist.  There 
iiger  in  assuming  the  responsibility  which 
ittach  itself  to  the  alteration  of  parts  of  a 
»  whereby  it  might  be  mutilated,  by  a 
r  who  was  not  prepared  with  a  substitute, 
o  did  not  perceive  the  full  extent  of  the 
he  proposed  ;  and  a  consequent  disposition 
^d  with  many,  to  adopt  the  entire  plan  as 
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CHAP.  V.  recommended ;  while  others  felt  themselves  em- 
1 792.    barrassed  in  the  opposition  they  were  desirous  of 
making.     His  measures  were  generally  supported 
by  a  majority  of  congress;  and  while  the  high 
credit  of  the  United  States  was  believed  to  attert 
their  wisdom,  the  masterly  manner  in  which  hii 
reports  were  drawn  contributed  to  raise  still  higher 
that  reputation  for  great  talents  which  he  had 
long  possessed.  To  the  further  admission  of  these 
reports^  it  was  determined,  on  this  occasion,  to 
make  a  vigorous  resistance. 

But  the  opposition  was  not  successfuU     On 
taking  the  question,  the  resolution  was  carried, 
thirtv  one  members  voting  in  its  favour,  and  twenty 
seven  againsi  it. 
jieportof        The  report*  made  by  the  secretary  in  pursuance 

the  wcretary      ^    %•  • 

jj^^^^  of  this  resolution,  recommended  certain,  augmen* 
!^^£iai  tations  of  the  duties  on  imports,  and  was  imme- 
^^  diately  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  oommitM  . 
of  the  whole  house.  Resolutions  were  then  en* 
tered  into  which  were  to  form  the  basis  of  a  biD, 
and  which  adopted  not  only  the  principles,  but) 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  altera 
tions,  the  minute  details  of  the  report. 

Before  the  question  was  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  was  introduced  in  confianiiity 
with  these  resolutions,  a  motion  was  made  to 
limit  its  duration,  the  vote  upon  which  strongly 
marked  the  progress  of  opinion  in  the  house  res* 
pecting  those  systems  of  finance  which  were  b^ 
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•  See  ^Qtfy  Ab.  IF,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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o  have  established  the  credit  of  the  United  chap.  v. 

1792. 

secretary  of  the  treasury  had  deemed  it 
usable  to  the  creation  of  public  credit,  that 
ropriations  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  the 
,  and  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  prin<- 
'  the  national  debt,  should  be  not  only  suf- 
Init  permanent  also.  A  party  was  found 
irst  congress  who  opposed  this  principle, 
re  in  favour  of  retaining  a  full  power  over 
ject  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  by 

annual  appropriations.  The  arguments 
lad  failed  in  congress  appear  to  have  been 
uccessfuUy  employed  with  the  people  at 
Among  the  multiplied  vices  which  were 
d  to  the  funding  system,  it  was  not  thought 
St,  that  it  introduced  a  permanent  and 
ve  mortgage  of  funds,  which  was  alleged 
igthen  unduly  the  hands  of  the  executive 
ate,  and  to  be  one  of  the  many  evidences 
existed  of  monarchical  propensities  in  those 
ministered  the  government, 
report  lately  made  by  the  secretary  of  the 
fj  and  the  bill  founded  on  that  report, 
plated  a  permanent  increase  of  the  duties 
ftin  specified  articles,  and  a  permanent  ap- 
tion  of  the  revefiue  arising  from  them,  to 
poses  of  the  national  debt.  In  favour  of  the 
for  limiting  the  duration  of  the  bill,  were 
me  members,  and  against  it  only  thirty, 
rules  of  the  house,  the  speaker  had  a  right 
vote  as  a  member ;  and,  if  the  numbers 

then  be  equally  divided,   to  decide  «$ 
V.  Y  y 
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cHAp.v.  speaker.    Being  opposed  to  the  limitation,  the 
1792.   motion  was  lost  by  his  voice* 
^^^^         On  the  eighth  of   May,   after  an  active  and 
interesting  session,    congress  adjourned  to  tlie 
first  monday  in  November. 

The  asperity  which,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, discovered  itself  in  debate,  was  a  certain 
index  of  the  growing  exasperation  of  pardes;  and 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  on  those  qoestiona 
which  brought  into  review  the  points  on  w&ich 
the  administration  was  to  be  attacked,  denoted 
the  impression  which  the  specific  charges  brought 
against  those  who  conducted  public  aflEurs,  bad 
mad^  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  an  exteashre 
division  of  the  continent.     It  may  conduce  to  a 
more  perfect  understanding  of  subsequent  trans- 
kctions,  to  present  in  this  place  a  sketch  of  tboK 
charges. 
SS^c^^^     It  was  alleged  that  the  public  debt  w»  too 
mti^i'.  w^th  great  to  be  paid  before  other  causes  of  addingtoit 
•"^r^  o     ly'ould  occur.  This  accumulation  of  debt  had  bees 
artificially  produced  by  the  assumption  of  li^t^ 
was  due  from  the  states.  Its  immediate  efiect  wis 
to  deprive  the  government  of  its  power  over  iboie 
easy  sources   of  revenue,  which,  applied  to  its 
ordinary  necessities  and  exigencies,  wooU  Ja^ 
answered    them   habitually,     and  therckf  lisKft 
avoided  those  burdens  on  the  people,  tfatHnposi- 
(ion  of  whiph  occasioned  such  murmurs  against 
taxes,  and  tax  gatherers.  As  a  consequence  of  itt 
although  the  calls  for  money  had  not  been  greaStf 
than  must  be  expected  for  the  same  or  eqnivahflt 
exigencies-,  yet  congress  bad  been  already  obligd^ 
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ot  only  to  strain  the  impost  until  it  produced  chap.  v. 
lamour,  and  would  produce  evasion,  and  war  1799. 
Q  tlieir  own  citizens  to  collect  it ;  but  even  to 
eeort  to  an  excise  law,  of  odious  character  with 
le  people,  partial  in  its  operation,  unproductive 
nicss  enforced  by  arbitrary  and  vexatious  means, 
id  committing  tlie  authority  of  the  government 
i  parts  where  resistance  was  most  probable,  and 
oercion  l^ast  practicable. 

That  the  United  States,  if  left  free  to  act  at 
idir  discretion,  might  borrow  at  two  thirds  of 
tie  interest  contracted  to  be  paid  t<5  the  public 
roditors,  and  thus  discharge  themselves  from  the 
rincipal  in  two  thirds  of  the  time  :  but  from  this 
ley  were  precluded  by  the  irredeemable  quality 
r  the  d^t ;  a  quality  given  for  the  avowed  pur- 
ose  of  inviting  its  transfer  to  foreign  countries, 
'his  transfer  of  the  principal  when  completed 
^ould  occasion  an  exportation  of  three  millions 
f  dottars  annually  for  the  interest,  a  drain  of  coin 
dthput  example,  and  of  the  consequences  of 
frfoh  no  calculation  could  be  made. 

The  banishment  of  coin  would  be  completed 
f  ten  millions  of  paper  money  in  the  form  of 
anlf:  l^s,  which  were  then  issuing  into  circular 
oil.  Nor  would  this  be  the  only  mischief  result- 
kg  firoai  the  institution  of  the  bank.  The  ten 
r  twelve  per  cent  annual  profit  paid  to  the  lenders 
f  thb  paper  medium  would  be  taken  out  of  th^ 
ookets  of  the  people,  who  would  have  had 
Miout  interest,  the  coin  it  was  banishing.'  That 
1  the  capital  employed  in  paper  speculation  is 
ffiran  mtd  useless,  producing  like  that  oa  a 

y  y  2 
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cHAP.v.  gatninfs^  table,  no  accession  to  itself,  and  is  with* 
ir93.    drawn  from  commerce  and  agriculture  where  it 
would  have  produced  addition  to   the  oommon 
mass.     The  wealth  therefore  heaped  upon  indi- 
viduals  by  the   funding  and   banking  systems, 
ivould  be  productive  of  general  poverty  and  dis- 
tress.    That  in  addition  to  the  encouragement 
these  measures  gave  to  vice  and  idleness,  they 
had  furnished  effectual  means  of  corruptingp  such 
a  portion  of  the  legislature  as  turned  the  balance 
between  the  honest  voters.     This  corrept  squa- 
dron, deciding  the  voice  of  the  legislsliiTC,  had 
manifested  their  dispositions  to  get  rid  of  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  constitution;  limita- 
tions on  the  faith  of  which  the  states  acceded  to 
that  instrument.     They  were  proceeding  rap^ 
in  their  plan  of  absorbing  all  power,  invading  Ae 
rights  of  the  states,  and  converting  the  fedcnl 
into  a  consolidated  government. 

That  the  ultimate  object  of  all  this  was  to  pl^ 
pare  the  way  for  a  change  from  the  present  repub* 
lican  form  of  government  to  that  of  a  monardifi 
of  which  the  English  constitution  was  to  be  the 
model.  So  many  of  the  friends  of  monarchy  were 
in  the  legislature,  that,  aided  by  the  corrupt  ^llad 
of  paper  dealers  who  were  at  their  devotioBf  diej 
made  a  majority  in  both  houses.  The  republican 
party,  even  when  united  with  the  antifedeiaUsts, 
continued  a  minority. 

That  of  all  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  the 
system  of  measures  which  was  so  much  repro- 
bated, none  was  so  afflicting,  so  fatal  to  eveiy 
honest  hope^  as  the  corruption  of  the  legislatuie* 
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it  was  the  earliest  of  these  measures,  it  became  chap.  v. 
instrument  for  producing  the  rest,  and  would  ^792. 
the  instrument  for  producing  in  future,  a  king, 
}s,  and  commons ;  or  whatever  else  those  who 
xted  it  might  choose.  Withdrawn  such  a 
ance  from  the  eye  of  their  constituents,  and 
ie  ao  dispersed  as  to  become  inaccessible  to 
>Uc  information,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the 
iduct  of  their  own  representatives,  they  would 
n  the  most  corrupt  government  on  earth,  if 
means  of  their  corruption  were  not  prevented, 
rhese  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  adminis- 
ion  were  principally  directed  against  measures 
ich  had  originated  with  the  secretary  of  the 
1SU17,  and  had  afterwards  received  the  sanction 
he  legislature.  In  the  southern  division  of  the 
itinent  that  officer  was  unknown,  except  to  a 
'  military  friends,  and  to  those  who  had  en- 
ffiA  in  the  legislative  or  executive  departments 
the  former  or  present  government.  His  systems 
revenue  having  been  generally  opposed,  either 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  southern  members, 
1  the  original  opposition  to  the  constitution 
i^ing  been  particularly  great  in  Virginia,  and 
^rth  Carolina,  the  aspersions  on  his  views,  and 
the  views  of  the  eastern  members  by  whom 
i  plans  had  been  generally  supported,  were 
dom  controverted.  The  remote  tendency  of 
rticular  systems,  and  the  motives  for  their 
>ption,  are  so  often  subjects  of  conjecture,  that 
judgment  when  exercised  upon  them,  is  pecu- 
ly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  passions ; 
where  measures  are  in  themselves  burden- 
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<^»^^*  V-  some,  and  the  necessity  for  their  adoption  has  net 
1793.    been  appreciated,  suspicions  of  their  unknoim 
advocates,  can  seldom  be  unsuccessfully  urged  by 
persons  in  whom  the  people  have  placed  thear 
confidence.    It  is  not  therefore  cause  of  aBtooisfc* 
ment,   that  the  dark   motives  ascribed  to  the 
authors  of  tax  laws  should  be  exten'sivdy  be- 
lieved. * 

Throughout  the  United  States,  the  party  op-  I ' 
posed  to  the  constitution  had  charged  its  advocates  r 
with  a  desire  to  establish  a  monarchy  on  the  ^ 
ruins  of  republican  government ;  and  the  consti-  j^ 
tution  itself  was  alleged  to  contal.if  principles  T 
which  would  prove  the  truth  of  this  charge.  The  ^ 
leaders  of  that  party  had  therefore  been  ready  from  ^ 
the  instant  the  government  came  into  operatios,  *' 
to  discover  in  all  its  measures  those  monarchieal  * 
tendencies  which  they  had  perceived  ii|  the  iastni-  P 
ment  they  opposed.  '■ 

The  salaries  allowed  to  public  officers,  thou^  j* 
so  low^  as  not  to  afford  a  decent  maintenance  M 
those  who  resided  at  the   seat  of  government}  ^ 
were  declared  to  be  so  enormously  high,  as  cletfly  ^ 
to  manifest  a  total  disregard  of  that  simplicity  sad    .. 
economy  which  were  the  characteristics  of  repub- 
lics. 

The  levees  of  the  president,  and  the  evening   . 
parties  of  Mrs.   Washington,  were  add  to  be 
imitations  of  regal  institutions,  designed  to  accus- 
tom the  American  people  to  the  pomp  and  raaa- 

'  .'     '     ■  '  1  ■  H  I  II  I  t      1»    J  ■■.  t    .    i    J  Jl  i.'      H  -■      I  ■  1     I  I  I   ^  I  '" 

m 

*  The  salary  of  the  sacrctary  ef  state  wMch  was  the  bigb^    ' 
Mra9  three  tbonwul  five  hunilred  dcdlars.  I 
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luropean  courts.    The  vice  president  too  chap.t. 
to  keep  up  the  state  and  dignity  of  a    1791^ 
J  and  to  illustrate  by  his  conduct  the 
8  which  Were  inculcated  in  his  political 

idian  war  they  alleged  was  misconducted, 
^cessarily  prolonged  for  the  purposes  of 
ig  the  public  money,  and  of  affording  a 
'W  augmenting  the  military  establishment, 
easing  the  revenue. 

lis  prodigal  waste  of  the  money  of  the 
as  designed  to  keep  up  the  national  debt, 
influence  it  gave  the  legislature,  which, 
fith  standing  armies,  and  immense  re- 
would  enable  their  rulers  to  rivet  the 
hich  they  were  secretly  forging.  Every 
\n  which  had  been  uttered  respecting  the 
iblican  principles  of  the  government,  was 
>e  rapidly  verifying,  and  that  which  was 
ed  as  prophecy  was  daily  becoming  his« 
a  remedy  for  these  ills  was  not  found  in 
lased  representation  of  the  people  which 
ke  place  at  the  ensuing  elections,  they 
ecome  too  monstrous  to  be  borne ;  and 
inis  recollected  that  the  division  of  opinion 
kced  by  a  geographical  line,  there  was  rea- 
»u*  that  the  union  would  be  broken  into 
lore  confederacies. 

irritable  symptoms  had  assumed  appear- 

increased  malignity  during  the  session   - 

■ess  which  had  just  terminated ;  and,  to 

ident,  who  firmly  believed  that  on  the 

don  of  the  government    depended   the 
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CHAP.  V.  union  and  the  liberty  of  the  states,  they  were  the 
1793.    more  unpleasant  and  the  more  alacming,  because 

they  appeared  no  where  in  greater  force  than  ia 

his  cabinet. 
Disagree.        Betwecu  thc  secretarics  of  the  state  and  treasunr 

ment 

JSJS^of^^P^^"^^^^^»  a  disagreement  existed,  which  seems 
^^  to  have  originated  in  an  early  stage  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  to  have  acquired  a  regular  accession 
of  force  from  circumstances  which  were  perpet- 
ually occurring,  until  it  issued  in  open  and  irre- 
concilable hostility. 

Without  tracing  this  disagreement  to  those 
motives  which,  in  elective  governments  especialijr 
often  produce  enmities  between  distinguished  per« 
sonages,  neither  of  whom  acknowledges  the  su- 
periority of  the  other,  such  radical  differences  of 
opinion,  on  points  which  would  essentially  infia- 
ence  the  course  of  the  government,  were  supposed 
to  subsist  between  the  secretaries  as  in  a  gret^ 
measure  to  account  for  this  unextinguishabte 
enmity.  These  differences  of  opinion  were  per- 
haps to  be  ascribed  in  some  measure  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  original  structure  of  their  minds,  and 
in  some  measure  to  the  difference  of  the  situadoDS 
in  which  they  had  been  placed. 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  HamihOQ 
had  served  his  country  in  the  field ;  and  just  beftre 
its  termination,  he  had  passed  from  the  camp  into 
congress,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  after 
peace  had  been  established.  In  the  former  statiooi 
the  danger  to  which  the  independence  of  his 
country  was  exposed  from  the  imbecility  of  A^ 
government  was  perpetually  before  his  eyes ;  tid 
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I  fht  lattei^,  his  attention  tvas  forcibly  directed  crap.  v. 
>\vards  the  loss  of  its  reputation,  and  tlie  sacri-  \f$^^ 
>e  ^  its  best  inlerests,  which  were  to  be  ascribed 
iHefty  «o  the  same  cause.  Mr.  Hamilton  there- 
ytt  was  the  friend  of  a  government  which  should 
3ssess  in  itself  sufficient  powers  and  resources  to 
riMntftin  the  character,  and  defend  the  integrity 

*  tSic  nftlJon.  Having  long  felt  and  witnessed  the 
lisehiefs  produced  by  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
re  states,  and  by  the  control  which  they  were 
labled  separately  to  exercise  over  every  measure 
F  general  concern,  he  was  particularly  apprehen- 
itc  df  danger  from  that  quarter;  which  he 
robably  believed  was  to  be  the  more  dreaded, 
fcaose  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  American 
eople  were  calculated  to  inspire  state  rather  than 
itiona!  prejudices.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
RpressH)ns,  he  is  understood  to  have  avowed 
pillions  in  the  convention  favourable  to  a  system 
I  whvdh  the  executive  and  senate,  though  elective, 
•^re  to  be  rather  more  permanent*  than  they 
«re  rendered  in  that  which  was  actually  pro- 
9sed.  He  afterwards  supported  the  constitution 
I  framed  with  great  ability,  and  contributed 
^sentiaUy  to  its  adoption.  But  he  still  retained, 
id  openly  avowed  the  opinion,  that  the  greatest 
isards  to  which  it  was  exposed  arose  from  its 
^edcness,  and  that  American  liberty  and  happiness 
ad  much  more  to  fear  from  the  encroachments  of 

*  It  has  been  published  by  the  enemies  of  Mf  •  Hamil* 
B-tfut  he  was  m  favour  c^  a  president  and  senate  wha 
ould  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour* 
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CHAP.  V.  the  great  states,  than  from  those  of  the  genend 
1793^    government. . 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  retired  from  congress  befiire 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  had  produced  an 
entire  dependence  of  the  general  on  the  local  gov- 
ernments ;  after  which  he  filled  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state  of  which  he  was  a  citizen.  About  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  re-elected  to  congress; 
but,  being  soon  afterwards  employed  oo  a  diplo- 
matic mission,  he  remained  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles while  the  people  of  France  were  taking  the 
primary  steps  of  that  immense  revoliitiQii  which 
has  astonished  and  agitated  two  quarters  of  the 
world.     In  common  with  all  his  countrymen,  he 
took  a  strong  interest  in  favour  of  the  reformers ; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  while 
residing  at  that  court,  and  associating  with  those 
who  me(jitated  some  of  the  great  events  which 
have  since  taken  place,  his  mind  might  be  warmed 
with  the  abuses  of  the  monarchy  which  were  per* 
petually  in  his  view,  and  he  might  be  led  to  Ae 
opinion  that  liberty  could  sustain  no  danger  bat 
from  the  executive  power.  Mr.  Jefferson  therefore 
seems  to  have  entertained  no  apprehensions  from 
the  debility  of  the  government ;  no  jealousy  of 
the  state  sovereignties  ;  and  no  suspicion  of  their 
encroachments.    His  fears  took  a  different  direc- 
tion, and  all  his  precautions  were  used  to  check 
and  limit  the  exercise  of  the  authorities  claimed 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States.   Neither 
could  he  perceive  danger  to  liberty  except  from 
the  constituted  authorities^  and  especially  from 
the  executive. 
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e  did  not  fbel  so  sensibly  as  those  who  had  chap.  v. 
inued  in  the  United  States  the  necessity  of  1793. 
iting  the  constitution ;  and  had,  at  one  time, 
fed  a  wish  that  it  might  be  rejected  by  such 
mber  of  states  as  would  secure  certain  alte- 
»ii8  which  he  thought  essential.  His  principal 
ctions  seem  to  have  been,  the  want  of  a  bill 
ights,  and  the  re-eligibility  of  the  president, 
m  this  opinion  however  in  favour  of  a  partial 
:;tion  he  is  understood  to  have  receded,  after 
ig  the  plan  pursued  by  the  convention  of 
sachussetts,  and  followed  by  other  states, 
sh  was  to  adopt  unconditionally,  and  to  annex 
M>mmendation  of  the  amendments  which  were 
-ed. 
[>  the  causes  of  division  between  these  gentle- 

which  have  been  mentioned,  was  superadded 
tier,  the  influence  of  which  soon  became  very 
t  on  all  the  political  transactions  of  the  gov- 
ient. 

lie  war  which  was  terminated  in  1783  had 
n  the  bosoms  of  the  American  people  a  strong 
hment  to  France,  and  enmity  to  Great  Britain. 
Be  feelings,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  were 
aps  universal ;  and  had  been  prevented  from 
liding  by  circumstances  to  which  allusions 

already  been  repeatedly  made.  They  evinced 
iselves  in  the  state  legislatures  by  commercial 
lations ;  and  were  demonstrated  by  all  those 
IS  by  which  the  public  sentiment  is  usually 
layed.  They  found  their  way  also  into  the 
oal  councils,  where  they  manifested  them- 
es in  the  motions  respecting  the  favours  which 

z  z  2 
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CHAP.  V.  ought  to  be  shown  to  nations  having  GGUBBierual 
1793*    treaties  with  the  United  States* 

Although  affection  for  France,  and  jeakw^  of 
Britain,  were  sentiments  common  to  the  people 
of  America,  the  same  unanimity  did  aol  exist 
<  respecting  the  influence  which  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  those  sentiments  over  the  political  wofect  of 
the  nation.     While  many  favoured  such  j^aicrin- 
inations  as  might  eventually  turn  ibe  eominerce 
of  the  United  States  into  new  channdff,  odiers 
maintained  that  on  this  subject,  equaliity  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  trade  ought  to  be  glided  by  the 
judgment  of  individuals,  and  that  no  auftdtat 
motives  existed  for  that  sacrifice  of  general  and 
particular  interests,  which  was  involved  iiilliciiis« 
criminations  proposed; •.•discriminations  which, 
in  their  view,  amounted  to  a  tax  on  AtteiiaiB 
agriculture,  and  a  bounty  on  the  navigatioa  <od 
manufactures  of  a  favoured  foreign  natioiu 

The  former  opinion  was  taken  up  with  wmth 
by  the  secretary  of  state}  and  the  latter  was 
adopted  with  equal  sincerity  by  the  secittitfy  of 
the  treasury.  This  contrariety  of  sentiment  m* 
pecting  commercial  regulations  was  only  e  pert  of 
a  general  system.  It  extended  itself  to  aU  there* 
lations  which  might  subsist  between  Ameticaiad 
thos9  two  great  powers. 

In  all  popular  governments,  the  pren  is  the 
most  ready  channel  by  which  the  opinions  and  the 
pSssions  of  the  few  are  communicated  to  the  maej; 
and  of  the  press,  the  two  great  parties  fiMmingis 
die  United  States  sought  to  avail  themselvee.  The 
Qfacette  of  the  United  States  su^iKNted  the  eysteeis 
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r  the  treasury  department,  while  other  papers  chap.  v. 
[>lisced  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  c^-  1793. 
MiticHi.  Conspicuous  among  these  was  the 
[^oQal  Gazette,  a  paper  edited  by  a  clerk  in  the 
ep^rtment  jof  state.  The  avowed  purpose  for 
bich  the  secretary  patronized  this  paper  was  to 
resent  to  the  eye  of  the  American  people,  Euro- 
&an  intelligence  derived  from  the  Leyden  gazette 
istead  of  English  papers ;  but  it  soon  became 
ie  vehick  of  calumny  against  the  funding  and 
uiking  $ystems,  against  the  duty  on  home  made  \ 

pirit3f  which  was  denominated  an  excise,  and 
gmit  the  men  who  had  proposed  and  supported 
iiose  measures*  With  perhaps  equal  asperity, 
le  papers  attached  to  the  party  which  had  advo- 
xted  these  systems,  assailed  the  motives  of  the 
wdcTs  of  the  opposition. 

This  schism  in  his  cabinet  was  a  subject  of  ex- 
"eme  mortification  to  the  president.  Entertaining 

lugh  respect  for  the  talents,  and  a  real  esteem 
Mr  the  characters  of  both  gentlemen,  he  was  un- 
willing to  part  with  either;  and  exerted  all  the 
ifluence  lie  possessed  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
etween  them.  In  a  letter  of  the  23d  of  August,  ^f^^2i£? 
ddressed  to  the  secretary  of  state,  after  reviewing  ^^1^^ 
ie  critical  situation  of  the  United  States  with 
aspect  to  its  external  relations;  he  thus  expressed 
imself  on  this  delicate  subject.  '*  How  unfor- 
UMte  and  how  much  is  to  be  regretted  then,  that 
rhile  we  are  encompassed  on  all  sides  with  avowed 
B^miea,  and  insidious  friends,  internal  dissensions 
liould  be  harrowing  and  tearing  our  vitals.  The 
ist,  to  me,  is  the  most  serious,  the  most  alarming. 
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CHAP.  V.  and  the  most  afflicting  of  the  two ;  and  without 
"TrosT"  more  charity  for  the  opinions  of  one  another  in 
governmental  matters,   or  some  more  infallible 
criterion  by  which  the  truth  of  speculative  opin- 
ions, before  they  have  undergone  the  tat  of  ex- 
perience, are  to  be  forejudged  than  has  yce  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  fallibility,  I  belive  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impracticable  to  manage  the  reins  oC  gov- 
emment,  or  to  keep  the  parts  of  it  together :  for 
if,  instead  of  laying  our  shoulders  to  the  mttchtBe, 
after  measures  are  decided  on,  one  polls  this  way, 
and  another  that,  before  the  utility  of  the  thing  is 
fairly  tried,  it  must  inevitably  be  torn  asunder; 
and  in  my  opinion,  the  fairest  prospect  of  hip- 
piness  and  prosperity  that  ever  was  preseoled  to 
man-  will  be  lost  perhaps  for  ever. 

"My  earnest  wish  and  my  fondest  hope  tbcrcfcfc 
is,  that  instead  of  wounding  suspicions,  and  irri- 
tating charges,  there  may  be  liberal  allowinces, 
mutual  forbearances,  and  temporising  yielding  on 
all  sides.  Under  the  exercise  of  these,  matters  wiH 
go  on  smoothly ;  and  if  possible,  more  prosper- 
ously. Without  them,  every  thing  must  rub ;  the 
wheels  of  government  will  clog;  our  enemies  will 
triumph ;  and,  by  throwing  their  weight  into  the 
disafiected  scale,  may  accomplish  the  ruin  of  th^ 
goodly  fabric  we  have  been  erecting,'* 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  advice,  or  these 
observations,  to  any  particular  person  or  character. 
I  have  given  them  in  the  same  general  terms  to 
other  officers  ^  of  the  government,  because  the 

*  See  JVbte  Ab.  F,  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 
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disagreements  which  have  arisen  from  difference  chap.t. 
of  opinions,  and  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  1793, 
apon  almost  all  the  measures  of  government,  and 
most  of  its  executive  officers,  have  for  a  long  time 
past  filled  me  with  painful  sensations,  and  cannot 
Giil,  I  think,  of  producing  unhappy  consequences, 
at  home  and  abroad."  -^ — 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  gentleman, 
in  answer  to  one  which  enclosed  some  documents 
designed  to  prove  that,  though  desirous  of 
amending  the  constitution,  he  had  favoured  its 
adoption,  the  president  said,  **  I  did  not  require 
the  evidence  of  the  extracts  which  you  enclosed 
me,  to  convince  me  of  your  attachment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  your  dis- 
position to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  this 
country ;... but  I  regret... deeply  regret  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  which  has  arisen,  and  divided 
fovL  and  another  principal  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment;... and  wish  devoutly  there  could  be  an 
accommodation  of  them  by  mutual  yieldings. 

^*  A  measure  of  this  sort  would  produce  har« 
tnony  and  consequent  good  in  our  public  councils; 
.••and  the  contrary  will  inevitably  produce  con- 
fusion and  serious  mischiefs ;... and  for  what? 
because  mankind  cannot  think  alike,  but  would 
idopt  different  means  to  attain  the  same  end.  For 
I  will  frankly  and  solemnly  declare  that  I  believe 
the  views  of  both  to  be  pure  and  well  meant,  and 
that  experience  only  will  decide  with  respect  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  measures  which  are  the  subjects 
>f  this  dispute. 
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CHAP.  V.  <«  Why  then,  when  some  of  the  best  citizen  o 
if93.  the  United  States, •••  men  of  dtscemment,...iiiiifoni 
and  tried  patriots,.. .who  hare  no  sinister  rievB  to 
promote,  but  are  chaste  in  their  ways  of  thjriring 
and  acting,  are  to  be  found  some  on  oae  tide,  and 
some  on  the  other  of  the  questions  #liicli  hive 
caused  these  agitations;. ..why  should  cither  of 
you  be  so  tenacious  of  your  opinions  as  to  make 
no  allowance  for  those  of  the  other  ? 

*^  I  could,  and  indeed  was  about  to  add  more 
on  this  interesting  subject,  but  w3l  -forbear,  at 
least  for  the  present,  after  expressing  a  wiib  that 
the  cup  which  has  been  presented  to  «s  may  not 
be  snatched  from  our  lips  by  a  disoordance  of 
action,  when  I  am  persuaded  there  b  no  discor- 
dance in  your  views.... I  have  a  gi^eat,  a  unccrc 
esteem  and  regard  for  yx)VL  both ;  and  *anlnidy 
wish  that  some  line  could  be  marked  out  by  wiiich 
both  of  you  could  walk.^' 

These  earnest  endeavours  to  sooth  the  aspy 
passions,  and  to  conciliate  the  jarring  disconls  of 
the  cabinet,  were  unsuccessful!.  The  hoatifitj 
whrjh  was  so  much  and  so  sincerely  lamented 
sustained  no  diminution,  and  its  consequences 
became  every  day  more  diffusive. 

Among  the  immediate  effects  of  these  intanal 
dissensions,  was  the  encouragement  theyilbrded 
to  a  daring  and  criminal  resistance  whidi  was 
made  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  imposing  ft  dsty 
on  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Pennsylvttii 
which  lies  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  this 
duty  was,  from  local  considerations,   peculitf^^ 
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l&llw  NoF  cUd  ihey  feel  affections  for  thos.«  chap.t. 
I  wlK>n  it  originated,  which  might  diQiinish  ^TmT 
llMtility  it  was  caicuii^t^  to  inspire.  From 
.  SMtion  of  the  ^tate,  the  constitution  it$Qlf  hs((i 
ericQQed  the  mo$t  decided  opposjltiop ;  and  that 
IT  enoMty  to  the  government  which  e:i;ertex) 
y  faculty  to  prevent  it9  adoptaojti,  had  sustained 
ahatfiment.  Its  measiurea  generalljf,  and  the 
Aft  ayatam  of  finance  particularly,  bad  hteeii 
rpbated  with  peculiar  kittemess  by  many  of  the 
(t  influential  men  of  that  district.  With  these 
NKsitions,  a  tax  law,  the  operation  of  which 
,  QZteoded  to  them,  could  not  be  fayourabi^ 
ttved,  however  general  might  be  the  support  it 
lid  experience  from  other  parts  of  the  union. 

when  to  this  pre-ezisdng  temper  were  super- 
ed  the  motives  which  arose  from  perceiving 

the  measure  was  censured  on  the  ioor  of 
gKsa  aa  unnecesaary  and  tyrannical ;  that  re^ 
race  to  its  execution  was  treated  as  probable ; 
t  a  powerful.  inQuential,  and  aictive  party,  pqr* 
log  the  union,  arraigned  with  extreme  acri* 
ij  the  whole  $ystem  of  finance  as  being  hostile 
h^fiy ;  and,  with  all  the  passionate  vehemence 
lonviction,  charged  it$  advocates  with  designing 
ubvert  the  republican  institutions  of  An^erica; 
ought  not  to  be  surpriaed  that  the  awful  im- 
laaons  which  are  usually  occasioned  by  com* 
Udons  to  resist  the  laws  were  lessened,  and 
:  Ae  malcontents  were  emboldened  to  hope 
those  combinations  might  be  successfuU. 
>n  first  introducing  the  act,  bome  discontents 
been  manifested  in  several  parts  of  the  union ; 
oi»«  V.  A  a  a 
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CHAP.  V.  but  by  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  the  govern^ 

1793.    ment  and  its  officers,  they  had  been  dissipated ; 

and  the  law  had  been  carried  into  general  opcratioa. 

oppotitioR   But  in  the  district  of  Pennsylvania  which  has  been 

to  the  excise  m 

^"^^         mentioned,  the  resistance  wore  the  appearance  of 
system,  and  was  regularly  progressive.    Iii  its 
commencement,  it  manifested  itself  by  die  dfcn- 
lation  of  opinions  calculated  to  increase  the  odium 
in  which  the  duty  was  held,  and  by  endeavoais  to 
defeat  its  collection  by  directing  the  public  resenf- 
ments  against  those  who  were  inclined  either  to 
comply  with  the  law,   or  to  accept  the  oi&ccs 
through  which  it  was  to  be  executed.    These 
indications  of  ill  temper  were  succeeded  by  neigib- 
bourhood  meetings,  in  which  resolutions  of  ex* 
treme  violence  were  adopted,   and   by  nets'  of 
outrage  against  the  persons  of  revenue  oiEoers. 
At  length,  in  September  1791,  a  meeting  of  the 
delegates  from  the  malcontent  counties  was  bdd 
at  Pittsburg,  in  which  resolutions  were  adopled 
breathing  the  same  spirit  with  those  which  had 
previously  been  agreed  to  in  county  assemblies. 
With  the  proscription  of  all  those  who  shonki 
execute  or  obey  the  law,  who  were  stigmatized  is 
enemies  to  the  country,  were  associated  those 
topics  of  accusation  against  the  government  which 
have  already  been  enumerated.     Unfortmately, 
the  deputy  marshal  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
process  against  those  who  had  committed  acts  of 
violence  on  the  persons  of  revenue  officers,  was  so 
intimidated  by  the  turbulent  spirit   which  was 
generally  displayed,  that  he  returned  without  per- 
forming his  duty;  and  thus  added  to  the  coni- 
dence  felt  by  the  disa£fected  in  their  strength. 
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Appctrances  were  such  as  to  justify  apprehen-  chap.  v. 
noDSy  that  the  judiciary  would  be  found  unable  to  1793, 
ranish  the  infractors  of  the  laws ;  and  the  means 
07  which  executive  aid  could  be  furnished  had 
lot  been  organized  by  the  legislature.  This  state 
>f  things  was  the  more  embarrassing,  because  the 
nrejudicea  which  had  been  widely  disseminated^ 
ind  the  nusconceptions  of  the  act  which  had  been 
extensively  di£Eused,  authorized  some  fears  res- 
lecting  the  support  which  the  law,  while  yet  in 
lie  infancy  of  its  operation,  would  receive  from 
ihe  people.  These  considerations  added  to  that 
pepugnance  which  was  felt  by  the  government  to 
lie  employment  of  harsh  means,  induced  a  for- 
learance  to  notice  further  their  riotous  proceed- 
ngs,  until  the  measure,  by  being  carried  into 
nil  effect  in  other  parts  of  the  union,  should  be 
letter  understood  ;  and  until  congress  should 
issemble,  and  modify  the  system  in  such  a  man- 
ler  as  to  remove  any  real  objections  to  it,  the 
rxistence  of  which  might  be  suggested  by  ex- 
lerience.  Accordingly,  in  the  legislature  which 
»svened  in  October  1791,  this  subject  was  taken 
ip  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
>resident,  and  an  amendatory  act  was  passed  in 
Aay  1799,  in  which  the  whole  system  was  revised, 
sid  great  pains  were  taken  to  alter  such  parts  of 
t  u  could  be  deemed  exceptionable. 

This  conciliatory  measure  did  not  produce  the 
Icsired  effect.  No  abatement  took  place  in  the 
iolence  and  outrage  with  which  the  resistance  to 
he  law  was  conducted.  To  carry  it  into  execu* 
ion,  officers  of  inspection  were  necessary  in  every 

A  a  a  2 
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^AP^.  cbijtity.  Thfc  tn&lcontents  for  a  considenble  tiiae 
1790«  deterred 'ever^'person  from  consenting  lo  permii 
an  office  to  be  held  at  his  house ;  and  ^iriicB  it 
lengtlh  this  difficulty  was  supposed'tabe  onvcoiiRi 
those  who  had  been  prevailed  en  to  accede  to  the 
propositions  of  the  supervisor  in  iIhs  leapecti 
were  compelled  by  personal  violence,  ad  hf 
threats  of  the  destruction  of  property^  md  fma  of 
death,  to  retract  the  consent  they  had  given. 

A  meeting  was  again  convened  at  Knsburg^ 
in  which  among  other  very  exceptioiidile  resoln- 
tions,  committees  were  established totorrespond 
-with  any  committees  of  a  simitar  nattire^diatmigit 
be  appointed  in  other  parts  of  the  Umted  Sim. 
By  this  meeting  it  was  declared,  that  they  wmdd 
persist  in  every  legal  measure  to  obstnict  the 
tfxecution  of  the  law,  and  would  conaider  dune 
who  held  offices  for  the  collection  of  the  datf  ts 
unworthy  of  their  friendship;  that  tliey  wmU 
have  mo  intercourse  or  dealmgs  with  them;  mtM 
withdraw  from  them  every  assistance,  and  widi- 
hold  all  the  comforts  of  life  which  depend  npoi 
those  duties  which,  as  men  and  fallow  citiicoii 
they  owed  to  each  other;  and  would  iqpon  aK 
occasions  treat  them  with  contempt,    it  -aus  it 
the  same  time  earnestly  recommended 'to  die 
'people  at  large  to  follow  ihe  same  lineof  oondDCt. 
No  man  could  be  more' sensible  than  idK:>pR9i- 
dent,  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of 'theae'meiaures, 
nor  more  indignant  at  the  outrage  thus  oicnhedtD 
■Uie  government  of  the  United  States.     BiH  Us 
prudence,  and  his  high  i^spett  for  theaa^sra- 
ixaincd  him  within  the  aarfoM- limits  Which  the 
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^^itBlkwpe  liad  pvescribed.  A  proclaination*  was  cha^.v. 
isiied  ^exhorting  and  adimmishing  all  persons  to  im. 
esist  from  any  combinations  or  proceedings  Pmk^'s 
fhamtrcXf  tending  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  S^ 
he  laws,  and  .requiring  the  interference  of  the 
iwil  duagistrate ;  and  prosecutions  against  the 
fleadera  were  ^directed  to  be  instituted  in  every 
ttie  io  which  they  could  be  supported. 

The  attorney  general  inclined  to  the  opinion 
bat  tbe'rwolutionsat  Pit^burg  did  not  constitute 
n  indictable  offence;  and  two  prosecutions  which 
irarediiattlttted  against  persons  supposed  to  hame 
leCB  ooncemed  in  the  atrocities  committed  on  the 
ificers  and  individuals  who  were  aiding  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  were  afterwards  discon^ 
inued,  it  bein^  discovered  that  a  mistake  had 
)een<niade  in  the  persons  on  whom  the  process 
M8  •served. 

This:  proclamation  produced  no  isalutary  efiect« 
Many  of  the  civil  magistrates  were  themselves 
Doocerned  in  stimulating  the  excesses  they  were 
nequtred  to  suppress;  and  those  who  had  not 

mmmmm^     1^  ■ 11    ...  ■  ...  I  I  I 

'*  in  his  letter  encloun^  thisproclamatioii  tothe  aeoretary 
of  the  tfeeeury,  the  president  observed.  ^  1  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  proclamadon  vrill  undergo  many  stnctures ;  andi 
IS  the  effect  proposed  may  not  be  answered  by  ity  it  will  be 
necessary  to  look  forward  in  time  to  ulterior  arrangements- 
Ami'lieret  not  only  the  constitution  and  laws  must  strictly 
fgsttmj  but  the  employment  of  the  regular  troths  STotdedy 
if  it  he  possible  to  effect  order  without  their  aid  ;  yet  if  .no 
Dfeher  m«ans  will  effectually  answer,  and  the  constitution  Mad 
laws  will  4iuUiorize  thesey  thciy  must  be  used  as  the  xlenuer 
resoru'* 
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CHAP.  V.  embarked  in  the  criminal  enterprise,  found  them* 
1793.    selves  totally  unable  to  maintain  the  sovereignty 
of  the  laws. 

With  a  laudable  solicitude  to  avoid  eztremides, 
the  government  still  sought  for  means  to  recall 
these  misguided  people  to  a  sense  of  duty,  wbhoat 
the  employment  of  a  military  force.  To  obCun 
this  desirable  object,  the  following  ajrstea  was 
digested  and  pursued. 

Prosecutions  were  instituted  against  definqoents 
in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  believed  that  they 
could  be  maintained.  The  spirits  distilled  in  the 
non-complying  counties  were  intercepted  on  dieir 
way  to  market,  and  seized  by  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  :  and  the  agents  for  the  army  were 
directed  to  purchase  only  those  spirits  on  wUdi 
the  duty  had  been  paid.  By  thus  acting  on  the 
interests  of  the  distillers,  the  hope  was  indo^ 
that  they  might  be  induced  to  comply  ^mA  Ac 
law.  Could  they  have  obeyed  their  wishes,  these 
measures  would  probably  have  produced  the 
desired  effect ;  but  they  were  no  long^er  masten 
of  their  own  conduct.  Impelled  by  a  furious  mid- 
titude,  they  found  it  much  more  dangerous  to 
obey  than  to  resist  the  laws.  The  efficacy  of  tins 
system  too  was  diminished  by  a  circumstanoe, 
which  induced  the  necessity  of  a  second  applica- 
tion to  the  legislature.  The  act  had  nol  been 
extended  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  OUob 
in  which  great  part  of  the  army  lay;  and  tk 
distillers,  in  a  considerable  degree,  eluded  tk 
vigilance  of  the  government  by  introducing  their 
spirits  into  that  territory. 
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iTliileJBrom  causes  which  were  incessant  and  chap.v. 
re  in  their  operation,  some  of  which  seem  too    1792. 
ngly  fixed  in  the  human  mind  ever  to  be  re* 
red,  a  broad  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  those 
y  struggles  whose  fury  is  generally  proper- 
ed  to  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  to  be  at* 
edy  and  to  the  means  which  may  be  employed 
Itainingthem,  the  external  affairs  of  the  United 
tea  sustained  no  material  change. 
)f  the  good  understanding  which  was  preserved 
1  France,  a  fresh  proof  had  been  recently  given 
ht  employment  of  Mr.  Teman,  a  person  pecu- 
\j  acceptable  to  the  American  government,  to 
ceed    the   count  de   Moustiers,   as  minister 
lipotentiary  of  his  most  christian   majesty; 
in  turn,  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  was 
^stood  to  have  rendered  himself  agreeable 
the  French  government,    was  appointed  to 
resent  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
lea* 

a  addition  to  these  interchanges  of  civility,  a 
iancholy  occasion  had  presented  itself  for  giv- 
much  more  substantial  evidence  of  the  alacrity 
h  which  the  American  administration  would 
brace  any  proper  opportunity  of  manifesting 
disposition  to  promote  the  interests  of  France. 
>f  that  malignant  philosophy,   which,   disre- 
ding  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  and  estimate 
;  at  nothing  the  miseries  of  a  vast  portion  of 
human  race,  can  coolly  and  deliberately  pur- 
through  oceans  of  blood,  abstract  systems  for 
attainment  of  some  fancied  untried  good,  early 
bitter  fniits  were  gathered  in  the  French 
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cgAP.v.  West  Indies.    Instead  of  proceeding  in  the  qoT' 
1X93.    rection  of  any  abuses  which  might  exUt,  tiy  tlwic 
slow  and  cautious  steps  which  gnidually  inlKidiice 
reform,  without  ruin,  which  may  prepare  and  fit 
society  for  that  better  state  of  things^  deaigned  for 
them ;  and  which  by  not  attempting  impoaBibiiicJcSy 
may  enlarge  the  circle  of  happiness^  the  revahi* 
tionists  of  France  formed  the  mad  and  mked 
project  of  spreading  their  doctriBea  of  eqoalitj 
among  persons,  between  whom  then  exist  dis- 
tinctions and  prejudices  to  be  subdued oalfy  by  the 
insmrection  gravc.     Thc  ragc  excited  l^  the  piiranit  oC  this 
LDti^eiaoid  visionary  and  baneful  theory,  after  many  \)ureaten« 
*^**°*^°»*»-     ing  symptoms,    burst  forth  on   the  33d  day  of 
August   1791,  with  a  fury  alike  destructive  aad 
general.  In  one  night  a  precoacerted  infunectioa 
of  the  blacks  took  place  throughout  the  colaay  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  the  white  inhabitam^  af  ^ 
country,  while  sleeping  in  their  beds,  vcieBi* 
volved    in   one    indiscriminate    massacre,  boa 
which  neither  age  nor  sex  could  aSbrd  w  eieiap- 
tion.     Only  a  few  females,  reserved  for  a  ftk 
more  cruel  than  death,  were  intentionally  apvvd; 
and  not  many  were  fortunate  enough  to  escapt 
into  the  fortified  cities.      The  insuiigeata  thto 
assembled  in  vast  numbers,    and  a  bloody  war 
commenced  between  them  and  the  whites  inkab- 
iting  the  towns.     The  whole  Freoch  pvt  of  the 
island  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lotattj  letf 
to  the  mother  country.     The  minister  of  his  moit 
christian  majesty  applied  to  the  executive  of  tk 
United  States  for  a  sum  of  money  which  would 
enable  him  to  preserve  this  valuable  colony,  to  be 
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ted  out  of  the  debt  to  his  sovereign;  and  craf.v. 
juest  was  granted  in  a  manner  evincing  the   ^^^^ 
St  taken  by  the  administration  in  whatever 
ccHicern  France. 

the  part  of  Spain,  a  desire  had  been  ex* 
d  to  adjust  the  subjects  in  controversy 
sn  the  two  nations  by  negotiations  to  be 
i  on  at  Madrid  ;  and  Mr.  Carmichael,  and 
hort  had  been  appointed  commissioners,  with 
s  equal  to  the  object.  In  the  mean  time, 
icers  of  that  nation  persisted  in  measures 
were  calculated  to  embroil  the  United 
with  the  southern  Indians.  By  their  in- 
B  with  the  Creeks,  the  treaty  formed  in  1790 
d'Gillivray,  was  prevented  from  being  rati- 
nd  the  boundary  line  then  agreed  upon  was 
rmitted  to  be  run.  The  indefinite  claim  of 
ry  set  up  by  Spain  was  alleged  to  constitute  a 
mt  objection  to  any  new  line  of  demarkation, 
hat  claim  should  be  settled  ;  and  her  previous 
8  and  relations  with  the  Creeks  were  de- 
to  be  infracted  by  their  stipulation  acknow- 
g  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
nited  States. 

di  Great  Britain  too,  an  official  diplomatic 
Durse  had  at  length  been  opened.  Mr.  Ham- 
the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  that  nation 
United  States,  had  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
autumn  of  1791 ;  upon  which,  Mr.  Thomas 
[ley,  a  gentleman  of  South  Carolina,  who 
ighly  and  justly  respected,  had  been  charged 
he  interests  of  his  country  at  the  court  of 
,.  V.  B  b  b 
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CHAP.  V.  London.^  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr»  Ham. 
179S.  mond,  the  non  execution  of  the  treaty  of  peaoe 
became  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  between 
him  and  the  secretary  of  state,  in  which  the  com- 
plaints of  their  respective  nations  were  urged  in 
terms  manifesting  clearly  the  sense  entertained  by 
each  of  the  justice  of  those  complaints,  without 
furnishing  solid  ground  (or  the  hope  thu  they 
would  be  immediately  removed  on  either  side. 

With  respect  to  commerce,  a  subfect  higUy 
interesting  to  the  United  States,  Mn  Hammond's 
powers  were  far  from  being  satisfactory.    To  the 
inquiries  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  this  point,  he  replied, 
that  he  was  authorized  to  enter  into  a  negotiaCion 
respecting  the   commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries,  and  to  discuss  those  principles 
which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  treaty,  but  not 
to  conclude  any  definitive  arrangements.    Is  .Act 
there  was  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  obilacks 
to  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  c6iuitries 
would  not  be   soon   or  easily  surmounted.    lo 

*  Tn  consequence  of  these  nominations  of  foreigB  auaiileiff 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  senate  on  a  pmnt  wbidi  isof  uwt 
importance  in  settling  the  principles  of  the  Amerion  govtn* 
jneut.  It  was  contended  that  the  power  of  that  bodf  over  tht 
appointment  of  a  foreign  minister  gare  the  right  to  inqaiR 
into  the  policy  of  making  any  appointment  whatever ;  and 
that  in  exercising  this  power,  they  were  not  to  coafine  them* 
seWes  to  a  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  chancier  nomi- 
nated, but  were  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  inittioa; 
and  were  consequently  to  be  informed  of  the  motires  wUck 
had  decided  the  president  to  employ  a  diplomaUc  fhanfff* 
This  opinion  was  overruled  by  a  small  majority. 
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merica,  such  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  nations  chap.  v. 
would  permit  the  goods  of  an  enemy  to  pass    1^99, 
lely  in  the  bottom  of  a  neutral,  was  a  favourite 
ogect;  and  a  full  participation  of  the  colonial 
ide  was  also  most  eamesdy  desired.     That  the 
ter  of  these  objects  would  not  be  readily  con* 
ded  by  Great  Britain  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt ; 
t  many  intelligent  men,  possessing  great  poUt- 
il  iniuence,  had  embraced  the  opinion  that  she 
uJd  be  finrced  out  of  that  colonial  system  which 
ery  European    power  having    settlements  in 
merica  had  adopted,  by  regulations  restricting 
r  navigation  and  commerce  with  the  United 
ites*    To  those  who  entertained  this  opinion  no 
nmercial  treaty  could  be  acceptable  which  did 
t  contain  the  concessions  they  required. 
[n  addition   to  a  general   knowledge  of  the 
itiments  of  the  British  cabinet  on  these  points, 
rticular  evidence  had  lately  been  received  of  its 
Bitive  decision  respecting  them.     A  compre* 
nsive  report  on  American  affairs  had  been  made 
the  privy  council  by  a  committee  of  that  body, 
ich  was  laid  before  the  king.     A  few  copies  of 
bad  been  printed  for  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
lich  were  soon  called  in  by  a  sudden  order  of 
mcil ;   but  one  of  these  copies  was  obtained 
I  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
ited  States.     This  report  manifested  a  willing- 
M  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Ame« 
Ml  government  on  principles  of  perfect  equality, 
\h  with  respect  to  navigation  and  commerce^ 
far  as  regarded  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
jesty  in  Europe ;  but  it  also  discovered  a  deter* 

Bbb2 
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cHAF.v.  mination,  to  adhere  inflexibly  to  the  existing  re* 
1793.  gulations  for  the  colonies.  '*  If,"  it  was  said, 
'*  congress  should  propose  to  extend  this  eqnafitjr 
to  the  remaining  colonies  on  the  contiiient,  and  to 
the  West  India  islands,  the  answer  ought  to  be 
that  the  demand  would  not  be  admitted  eren  as 
a  subject  of  negotiation." 

On  the  principle  that  free  bottoms  sfaooklinake 
free  goods,  the  report  was  equally  positive.  It 
declared  **  that  any  article  allowing  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  enemies  of  Grat  Britain  in 
time  of  war  should  on  no  account  be  admitted. 
It  would  be  more  dangerous  to  concede  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  United  States  than  to  any  other  Mtion, 
from  situation,  and  other  circumstances." 

In  this  state  paper  the  opinion  was  adnnccd, 
that  several  important  articles  of  exportation  from 
the  United  States,  especially  tobacco,  hid  been 
peculiarly  favoured  in  Great  Britain ;  bat  thst 
these  friendly  regulations  were  not  reciproctted 
by  America.     The  means  of  retaliating  injuries 
which  might  be  inflicted  on  British  eonmerce 
were  stated,  but  those  means  ought  not  hastily  to 
be  adopted,  the  more  especially,  as  the  existing 
government  of  the  United  States  had  discovered 
dispositions  more  favourable  to  a  liberal  and  ftir 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  thin  had 
been .  manifested  by  the  respective   states.    For 
several  reasons  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  sud- 
denly to  disturb  the  existing  state  of  things,  but 
to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  two  nations  by  a  trealj, 
the  stipulations  of  which  should  be  equal,  and 
mutually  beneficial,  provided  such  a  treaty  couH 
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:  {bttned  without  a  departure  from  those  priti-  chap.  v. 
pies  which,  in  the  report,  seem  to  have  been    179s. 
nsideredtis  fundamental. 
In^  the  hostility  of  the  north  western  Indians, 
I  abatement  was  taking  place ;  the  preparations 
erefore  for  terminating  the  war  by  the  sword 
arc  earnestly  pressed.     Major  general  Wayne  ^^ 
IS  appointed  to  succeed  general  St.  Clair,  who?^'"^ 
isigned  the  command  of  the  army;  and  the  army. 
most  exertions  were  made  to  complete  it  to  the 
tablishment ;  but  the  laws  furnished  such  small 
tducements  to  engage  in  the  service,  that  the 
igfcest  military  grades,  next  to  that  of  commander 
chief,  were  declined  by  many  to  whom  they 
ere   offered;  and  the  recruiting  business  pro- 
cessed too  slowly  to  authorize  a  hope  that  the 
^isive  expedition  which  was  meditated  could  be 
udently  undertaken  in  the  course  of  the  present 
sdr.     Meanwhile,  the  public  clamour  against  the 
«r,  which  many  still  persisted  to  consider  as  vo- 
ntary  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  continued 
>  be  loud  and  violent.  It  was  vehemently  asserted, 
M  if  the  intentions  of  the  government  respecting 
le  savages  were  just  and  humane,  those  intentions 
ere  uiiknowti  to  them,  and  that  their  resentments 
ere  kept  up  by  the  aggressions  of  whites,  and 
f  the  opinion  that  their  extermination  from  the 
imntry  they  occupied  was  the  object  of  the  hos- 
Kties  carried  on  against  them.  However  satisfied 
le  president  might  be  of  the  fallacy  of  these 
piniotis,   they  were  too  extensively  Maintained 
ot  to  be  respected  as  far  as  was  compatible  with 
due  regard  to  the  real  interest^  of  the  nation. 
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cHAF.v.  While»  therefore,  the  preparations  fcH*  offensive 
1792.    operations  were  hastened  by  a  vigorous  ezertioii 
of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  make  another  eflfint  to 
terminate  the  war  by  a  direct  communicatioo  of 
the  pacific  views  of  the  United   States. •.#Tlie 
failure  of  these  attempts  was  still  lew  to  be  la- 
mented than  the  fate  of  those  who  were  employed 
in  them.     Colonel  Harden  and  major  Tnicman, 
two  brave  officers  and  valuable  men,  were  seve- 
rally dispatched  with  propositions  of  peace,  and 
each  was  murdered  by  the  savages. 

Neither  the  number  nor  discipline  of  the  troops 
being  such  as  to  render  an  expedition  into  the 
Indian  country  advisable  during  the  present  year, 
the  army  was  cantoned  for  the  winter  on  the  Ohio. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  recruiting  business  was 
unremittingly  urged,  and  all  the  arrangements 
were  made  for  executing,  early  in  the  ensuiog 
summer,  the  plan  which  had  been  formed  for  the 
campaign. 

Mee^oT  Ou  the  fifth  of  Novcmber,  congress  again  con* 
vened.  In  the  speech  delivered  at  the  coai- 
mencement  of  the  session,  Indian  affiurs  were 
treated  at  considerable  length,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  war  was  mentioned  as  a  subject  of  much 
regret.      **The  reiterated  endeavours,"  it  was 

President'*  «  •    • 

said,  **  which  had  been  made  to  effect  a  pacification, 
had  hitherto  issued  in  new  and  outrageous  proofs 
of  persevering  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  tribes 
with  whom  the  United  States  were  in  contest. 
An  earnest  desire  to  procure  tranquillity  to  the 
frontiers,  to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  to 
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neit  the  progress  of  expense,  to  forward  the  chap.v, 
evalent  wish  of  the  nation  for  peace,  had  led,  i793« 
roagh  various  channels,  to  strenuous  efforts  to 
oomiilish  these  desirable  purposes.  In  making 
ese  efbrta,  he  had  consulted  less  his  own  antici- 
itioos  of  the  erent,  or  the  scruples  which  some 
osiderations  were  calculated  to  inspire,  than 
e  wiah  to  find  the  object  attainable ;  or,  if  not 
tunaUe,  to  ascertain  unequivocally  that  such 
as  the  case. 

**  A  detail  of  the  measures  that  had  been  pur- 
led, and  of  their  consequences,  which  would  be 
id  before  congress,  while  it  would  confirm  the 
ant  of  success  thus  far,  would  evince  that  means 

proper  and  as  efficacious  as  could  have  been 
tvised,  had  been  employed.    The  issue  of  some 

diem  was  still  depending;  but  a  favourable 
iCy  though  not  to  be  despaired  of,  was  not  pro- 
Ited  by  any  thing  that  had  yet  happened," 

That  a  sanction,  commonly  respected  even 
nong  savages,  had  been  found  insufficient  to 
x>tect  firom  massacre  the  emissaries  of  peace, 
as  particularly  noticed ;  and  the  families  of  those 
livable  6it]zens  who  had  thus  fallen  victims  to 
leir  seal  for  the  public  service,  were  recom- 
tended  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

That  unprovoked  aggression  had  been  made  by 
le  aouthem  Indians,  and  that  there  was  just  cause 
IT  apprehension  that  the  war  would  extend  to  them 
sOf  was  mentioned  as  a  subject  of  additional 
lacem. 

^*  Every  practicable  exertion  had  been  made  to 
^  prepared  for  the  alternative  of  prosecuting  the 
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CHAP.  V.  war,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  pacific  overtures. 
17927*  A  large  proportion  of  the  troops  authorized  to  be 
raised,  had  been  recruited,  though  the  numbers 
were  yet  incomplete ;  and  pains  had  be^  taken 
to  discipline  them,  and  put  them  in.  a  condilioo 
for  the  particular  kind  of  sernce  to  be  performed. 
But  a  delay  of  operations,  besides  being  dictated 
by  the  measures  that  were  pursuing  towards  a    j 
pacific  termination  of  the  war,  had  been  in  itself 
deemed  preferable  to  immature  efforts." 

The  humane  system  which  has  since  been  suc- 
cessfully pursued,  of  gradually  civilizing  the  sav- 
ages by  meliorating  their  condition,  of  diverting 
them  in  some  degree  from  hunting  to  domestic 
and  agricultural  occupations  by  imparting  to  them 
some  of  the  most  simple  and  useful  acqutaidons 
of  society ;  and  of  conciliating  them  to  the  United 
States  by  a  beneficial  and  well  regelated  coift- 
merce,  had  ever  been  a  favourite  object  widithe 
president,  and  the  detailed  view  which  was  now 
taken  of  Indian  affairs,  was  concluded  with  a  repe- 
tition of  his  recommendations  of  these  measures. 

The  subject  next  adverted  to  in  the  speech, 
was  the  impediments  which  in  some  j^ces  con* 
tinued  to  embarrass  the  collection  of  the  duties  on 
spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States.    After 
observing  that  these  impediments  were  lessening 
in  local  extent,  but  that  symptoms  of  such  in- 
creased opposition  had  lately  manifested  them- 
selves in  certain  places  as,  in  his  judgment,  to 
render  his  special  interposition  advisable,    the 
president  added- ./^  Congress  may   be   assured 
that  nothing  within  constitutional  and  leg^l  limits 
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ch  may  depend  on  me  shall  be  wanting  to  as-  chap.  v. 

and  maintain  the  just  authority  of  the  laws.    1793'^ 

ulfilling  this  trust,  I  shall  count  entirely  on  1 

EiiU  co-operation  of  the  other  departments  of 

uimient,  and  upon  the  zealous  support  of  all 

i  citizens.*' 

Iter  noticing  various  objects  which  would  re« 

t  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  the  presi- 

:  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  house  of 

esentatives  and   said  **  I  entertain  a  strong 

:  that  the  state  of  the  national  finances  is  noi;^ 

:iently  matured  to  enable  you  to  enter  upon  a 

ematic  and  effectual  arrangement  for  the  re- 

r  redemption-  and  discharge  of   the  public 

,    according  to  the   right  which  has  been 

"ved  to  the  government.     No  measure  can  be 

I  desirable,  whether  viewed  with  an  eye  to 

itrinsic  importance,  or  to  the  general  senti- 

ts  and  wish  of  the  nation." 

he  addresses  of  the  two  houses  in  answer  to 

ipeech  were,  as  usual,  respectful  and  affec- 

ite.     The  several  subjects  recommended  to 

ittention  of  congress  were  noticed  either  iQ 

ral  terms,  or  in  a  manner  to  indicate  a  coin- 

nce  of  sentiment  between  the  legislative  and 

native  departments.     By   both   houses,    the 

ulent  spirit  which  had  manifested  itself  in 

tin  parts  of  the  union  was  mentioned  with  a 

degree  of  censure,  and  the  measures  adopted 

he  president,    as  well  as  the  resolution  he 

eased  to  compel  obedience  to  the  laws,  were 

oved ;  and  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the 

:  unqualified  terms,  declared  opinions  ih  fS:* 

n*  V.  c  c  c 
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vour  of  systematic  and  effectual  arrang^ments^icMr 
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179S.    discharging  the  public  debt.    But  the  subsequent- 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  did  not  completely^ 
fulfil  the  expectations  excited  by  this  auspicioos 
commencement  of  the  session. 

At  an  early  day,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  on  the  president's  speech,  Mr.  Fitzsimmons 
moved  **  that  measures  for  the  reduction  of  so 
much  of  the  public  debt  as  the  United  States  have 
a  right  to  redeem,  ought  to  be  adopted :  and  that 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  report 
a  plan  for  that  purpose/' 

This  motion  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Madison 
as  being  premature.  The  state  of  the  financesi  be 
thought,  was  not  sufficiently  understood  to  aa« 
thorize  the  adoption  of  the  measure  it  contem- 
plated. The  debate  however  soon  took  a  different 
direction.  That  part  of  the  resolution  which  pro- 
posed a  reference  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasorf 
was  particularly  opposed ;  and  an  ardent  discossum 
ensued,  in  which,  without  much  essential  varii' 
tion,  the  arguments  which  had  before  been  urged 
on  the  same  subject  were  again  employed.  After 
a  vehement  contest^  the  motion  to  amend  the  re* 
solution  by  striking  out  the  proposed  refeience 
was  overruled,  and  it  was  carried  in  its  original 
form. 

In  obedience  to  this  order  of  the  house  of  rcprc- 

■ 

sentatives,  the  secretary  in  a  few  days. made  % 
report,  in  which  he  proposed  a  plan  for  the  annual 
redemption  of  that  portion  of  the  debt,  the  pay^ 
ment  of  which  was  warranted  by  the  contraict  be* 
tween  the  United  States  and  their  creditors.  But 
the  expenses  of  the  Indian  war  rendering  it,  in 
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opinion,  unsafe  to  rest  absolutely  on  the  chap.v. 
iog  revenue,  a  small  addition  was  proposed  1793/ 
e.  raised  by  extending  the  internal  taxes  to 
sure  horses,  or  pleasure  carriages,  as  the 
tlature  might  deem  most  eligible.  The  con- 
-ation  of  this  report  was  deferred  on  various 
;xts ;  and  a  motion  was  made  to  reduce  the 
Lary  establishment.  The  debate  on  this  sub- 
was  peculiarly  earnest,  and  in  its  progress  the 
e  o£  conducting  the  Indian  war,  the  relative 
ts  and  expensiveness  of  militia  and  of  regular 
;>8,  and  the  danger  to  liberty  from  standing 
es,  were  elaborately  discussed.  It  was  not 
I  the  fourth  of  January  that  the  motion  was         '^ 

:ted.  While  that  question  remained  undecided,  

eport  of  the  secretary  was  unavoidably  post* 
d,  because,  on  its  determination  would  de- 
.,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  necessity  of  ad- 
nal  taxes.  It  would  seem  not  improbable  that 
opponents  of  the  American  system  of  finances, 
constituted  rather  a  minority  of  the  present 
Tess,  but  who  indulged  sanguine  hopes  of 
ming  the  majority  in  the  next,  were  desirous 
ferring  every  question  relating  to  the  treasury 
ortmentto  the  succeeding  legislature,  in  which 
t  would  be  a  more  full  representation  of  the 
le.  Whatever  might  be  the  operating  motives 
elay,  neither  the  extension  of  the  law  impo- 
a  duty  on  spirits  distilled  within  the  United 
»  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, 
he  plan  for  redeeming  the  public  debt,  which 
»mestly  pressed  by  the  administration,  could 
irried  t}irough  the  present  congress.     Those 
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CHAP.  vT  who  claimed  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  pe#^' 
ir9S«    pl^  ^s  ^  j^^^  reward  for  their  general  attachment 
to  liberty,  and  especially  for  their  watchfulness  to 
prevent  every  augmentation  of  debt,  were  found  in 
opposition  to  a  system  for  its  diminution,  which 
was  urged  by  men  who  were  incessantly  charged 
with  entertaining  designs  for  its  excessive  accumU'* 
lation,  in  order  to  render  it  the  corrupt  instrument. 
_   of  executive  influence.  It  might  be  expected  that 
the  public  attention  would  be  attracted  to  such  a 
circumstance.  But  when  party  passions  are  highly 
inflamed,  men  do  not  reason  as  at  other  times, 
nor  do  they  draw  from  any  premises  those  conclu-    ' 
sions  which  would  be  formed  by  persons  who  are 
strangers  to  the  influential  motives  of  the  day. 
The  assertion  that  the  existing  revenues,  if  not 
prodigally  or  corruptly  wasted,  were  suflicient  for 
the  objects  contemplated  by  the  president  in  his 
speech,  would  constitute  an  ample  apology  for  the 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  system  which     i 
could  not  be  directly  disapproved. 

Soon  after  the  motion  for  the  reduction  of  the 
military  establishment  was  disposed  of,  another 
subject  was  introduced  which  effectually  post* 
poned,  for  the  present  session,  every  measure 
connected  with  the  finances  of  the  nation. 

An  act  of  congress  which  passed  on  the  fourth 
of  August  1790,  had  authorized  the  predident  te 
cause  to  be  borrowed  any  sum  not  exceeding     | 
twelve  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  applied  in  ptj« 
ment  of  the  foreign  debt  of  the  United  States. 

A  subsequent  act  which  passed  on  the  12th  of    i 
the^me  mouthy  authorized  another  loaa  not  ei»  | 
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eding  two  millions,  to  be  applied,  in  aid  of  the  chap.  v. 
iking  fund,  towards  the  extinguishment  of  the    1793. 
•mestic  debt. 

A  few  days  thereafter,  a  power  to  make  these 
ins  was  delegated  by  the  president  to  the  secre- 
ry  of  the  treasury  by  a  general  commission 
ferring  to  the  acts,  but  not  discriminating  be- 
een  the  loans.  This  commission  was  accom- 
mied  by  written  instructions  prescribing  the 
nduct  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
bt.  A  payment  of  such  sums  as  should  become 
le  at  the  end  of  the  year  1791  was  positively 
reeled;  but  with  respect  to  the  residue,  the 
cretary  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  interests  of 
e  United  States. 

Under  this  commission  two  loans  were  nego* 
Lted  in  1790,  and  others  at  subsequent  periods. 
As  many  considerations  of  convenience  opposed 
ich  an  arrangement  as  would  appropriate  all  the 
lonies  arising  from  either  of  these  loans  to  one 
)ject,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  other ;  and 
I  motive  was  perceived  for  thus  unnecessarily 
ttering  the  operations  of  the  treasury ;  each  loan 
as  negotiated  under  both  laws ;  and  consequently 
le  monies  produced  by  each  were  applicable  to 
}tb  objects,  in  such  proportions  as  the  president 
ight  direct.  It  has  been  already  observed  that 
8  written  instructions  had  ordered  the  payment 
*  those  instalments  of  the  foreign  debt  which 
lould  become  due  before  the  first  of  January 
f92 ;  but  no  further  sums  on  that  account  were 
be  borrowed  until  supplemental  orders  to  that 
feet  should  be  given,  unless  a  loan  coul|^be 
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cnAp.v.  made  on  such  terms  as  would  render  it  advi 
1793.  tageous  to  the  United  States  to  anticipate  I 
payments  to  their  foreign  creditors.  It  being  t 
opinion  of  both  the  president  and  secretary  tl 
the  official  powers  of  the  latter  authorized  him 
draw  the  monies  borrowed  for  domestic  purpoa 
into  the  treasury,  where  they  would  form  t  pi 
of  the  sinking  fund,  and  be  applicable  to  tl 
objects  of  that  fund  in  conformity  with  the  lai 
of  appropriation,  no  written  instructions  wo 
given  respecting  that  part  of  the  subject ;  but  i 
the  progress  of  the  business,  every  material  st( 
which  was  taken  was  communicated  to  the  pres 
dent,  and  his  directions  obtained  upon  it.  Whil 
the  chief  magistrate  remained  at  the  seat  of  gov 
ernment,  these  communications  were  verbal;  w}ie] 
absent,  they  were  made  by  letter.  ConsideraU 
latitude  of  discretion  was  allowed  to  the  secretny 
he  taking  care  not  to  transcend  the  limits  pit 
scribed  by  the  laws  he  was  to  execute. 

At  this  period,  the  domestic  debt  bore  a  lov 
price  in  the  market,  and  foreign  capital  m 
pouring  into  the  United  States  for  its  purchase 
The  immediate  application  of  the  sinking  fiind  t 
this  object  would  consequently  acquire  a  hag 
portion  of  the  debt,  and  would  also  accelerate  it 
appreciation,  so  as  to  enable  the  present  hidders 
who  would  sell  chiefly  to  foreigners,  to  obtain 
more  adequate  compensation  for  the  property  the 
should  transfer,  than  could  be  expected  4^o«4 
the  government  keep  out  of  the  market.  Tl 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  his  M 
&v^f  thus  impelling  the  secretary  to  give  d 
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itions  of  the  sinking  fund  the  utmost  activity  chap.  v. 
vhich  it  was  susceptible,  he  had,  with  the     179^ 
obation  of  the  president,  directed  a  part  of 
Bnt  loan  to  be  paid  in  discharge  of  the  instal- 
its  of  the  foreign  debt  which  were  actually 

and  had  drawn  a  part  of  it  into  the  public 
iury  in  aid  of  the  sinkiifg  fund. 
i  May  1791,  instructions  were  given  to  the 
It  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  to  apply  the 
:eeds  of  future  loans  as  they  should  accrue  in 
nents  to  France,  except  as  to  such  sums  as 
lid  be  previously  and  specially  reserved.  In 
execution  of  these  instructions  some  delay 
rvened  which  was  to  be  ascribed,  among  other 
\eBy  to  representations  made  by  the  French 
ister  of  marine  that  a  plan  would  be  adopted, 
rhich  a  decree  of  the  national*  assembly  was 
lisite,  for  converting  a  large  sum  into  supplies 
3t.  Domingo  :  and  to  a  desire  oh  the  part  of  the 
It  to  settle,  previously  to  further  payments,  a 
Qitive  rule  by  which  the  monies  paid  should 
iquidated  and  credited  to  the  United  States, 
disordered  state  of  French  affairs  protracted 
1  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  causes  of  delay 
later  period  than  had  been  expected ;  and,  in 
mean  time,  the  secretary  continued  to  draw 
the  United  States  such  portions  of  these  loans, 
ere  destined  to  be  brought  in  aid  of  the  sinking 
M  Such  was  the  state  of  this  transaction, 
I  the  commencement  of  those  calamities  which 

finally  overwhelmed  St.  Domingo  induced 
Lmerican  government,  on  the  urgent  appli- 
a  of  the  French  tmnister,  to  furnish  supplies 
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CHAP.  V.  to  that  ill  fated  colony  in  payment  of  the  debt 
1793,    France.     This  being  a  mode  of  payment  which-^J 
to  a  certain  extent,  was  desired  by  the  creditoB 
and  was  advantageous  to  the  debtor,  a  consequent 
disposition  prevailed  to  use  it  so  far  as  might  com-' 
port  with  the  wish  of  the  French  government ; 
a  part  of  the  money  designed  for  foreign 
was  drawn  into  the  United  States.     In  the  cours 
of  these  operations,  a  portion  of  the  instalment 
actually  due  to  France  had  been  permitted  to  re 
.    main  unsatisfied. 

A  part  of  the^money  borrowed  in  Europe  bein 
thus  applicable  to  the  extinguishment  of  th^ 
domestic  debt,  and  a  part  of  the  domestic  revenue  .m 
being  applicable  to  the  payment  of  interest  duo^  ^i 
on  the  loans  made  in  Europe,  the  secretary  of  th^u^^^ 
treasury  had  appropriated  a  part  of  the  monc*.s|r 
arising  from  foreign  loans  to  the  payment  of 
terest  due  abroad,  which  had  been  replaced 
the  application  of  money  in  the  treasury  ariai 
from  domestic  resources,  to  the  purchase  of 
domestic  debt. 

The  secretary  had  not  deemed  it  necessary 
communicate  these  operations  in  detail   to 
legislature :  but  some  hints  respecting  them  havir^S 
been  derived  either  from  certain  papers  whic^-^ 
accompanied  a  report  made  to  the  house  of  repr^* 
sentatives  ^arly  in  the   session,    or  from  sonC^^ 
other  source,  Mr.  Giles,  on  the  23d  of  Januar^>r 
moved  several  resolutions,  requiring  informatl 
not  only  on  the  various  points  growing  out  of 
loansy  and  of  the  application  of  the  monies  ari 
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f  Client,  buttlso  respecting  the  persons,  ^  who  ck 
"^en  employed  as  agents  in  paying  and  receiv-  \\ 
1*^^  foreign  debt,  and  respecting  the  unapplied 
rci^ues  of  the  United  States,  and  the  places  in 
uct\  the  sums  so  unapplied  were  deposited.  In 
^  speech  introducing  these  resolutions,  obser« 
^Hiiis  were  made  which  very  intelligibly  implied 
^ge&of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  in- 
^Wion  to  the  exact  letter  of  an  appropriation 
^«  £stimates  were  made  to  support  the  position 
t  a  large  balance  of  public  money  was  unac- 
ixited  for. 

C^lie  resolutions  were  agreed  to  without  debate ; 
»  in  a  few  days,  the  secretary  transmitted  a 
ort  which,  in  three  successive  numbers,  con- 
ed as  far  as  was  practicable,  all  the  information 
was  required. 

^his  report  comprehended  a  full  exposition  of 

views  and  motives  which  had  regulated  the 

luct  of  the  department,  and  a  very  able  justi- 

ion  of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted. 

pressed  in  general  terms,  that  in  addition  to 

riginal  instructions,  the  trust  of  making  the 

was  of  course  subject  to  the  directions  of 

'esident,  to  be  given  from  time  to  time  as 

on  might  require ;  but  omitted  explicitly 

e  that  the  drawing  of  part  of  the  money 


information  is  understood  to  have  been  requested 

lectation  that  it  might  furnish  some  matter  of  crim- 

ainst  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris, 

not  a  favourite  with  the  republicans  in  France; 

xpertations  were  completely  disappointed- 

D  d  d 
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CHAP.  V,  borrowed  in  Europe  into  the  United  States  ha- 
1793.  received  his  sanction. ••  .It  is  also  chargeable  witi 
some  expressions  which  cannot  be  pronouncec 
unexceptionable,  but  which  may  find  their  apolog] 
in  the  feelings  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its  owi: 
uprightness,  and  wounded  by  believing  that  the 
proceedings  against  him  had  originated  in  a  spiril 
intirely  distinct  from  that  of  fair  inquiry. 

These  resolutions,  the  observations  which  ac< 
companied  them,  and  the  first  number  of  the  re- 
port,  were  the  signals  for  a  combined  attack  on 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury- through  themediun 
of  the  press.  Many  anonymous  writers  appeared; 
who  assailed  the  head  of  that  department  with  a 
degree  of  bitterness  indicative  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  inquiry  was  to  be  conducted,  at  leaal 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  public. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  not  many  days  aftc 
the  last  number  of  the  report  was  received,  Mr 
Ketoiutions  Gll^s  movcd  sundry  resolutions  which  were  pre 

implicating         ^  ^  « 

^^^Z^  dicated  on  the  information  before  the  house.  TIb 
•wryreiecteti.  J j^^  of  a  balancc  unaccounted  for  was  necessaril 

relinquished ;  but  the  secretary  of  the  treasur" 
was  charged  with  neglect  of  duty  in  failing  C 
give  congress  official  information  of  the  monic 
drawn  by  him  from  Europe  into  the  United  Stated 
with  violating  the  law  of  the  fourth  of  Augus 
1790,  by  applying  a  portion  of  the  princips^ 
borrowed  under  it  to  the  payment  of  interest,  ar» 
by  drawing  a  part  of  the  same  monies  into  tli 
United  States,  without  instructions  from  the  pr^ 
sident:  with  deviating  from  the  instructions  O 
',.^     the  president  in  other  respects :  with  negotiatiDl 
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loan  at  the  bank  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  chap.  v. 
bile  public  monies  to  a  greater  amount  than    1793. 
ere  required,  lay  unemployed  in  the  bank :  and 
ith  an  indecorum  to  the  house,  in  undertaking 
judge  of  its  motives  in  calling  for  information 
[lich  was  demandable  of  him  from  the  constitu* 
m  of  his  office ;  and  in  failing  to  give  all  the 
:cessary  information  within  his  knowledge  rela- 
ys to  subjects  on  which  certain  specified  re- 
rences  had  been  previously  made  to  him. 
These  criminating  resolutions  were  followed  by 
ne  directing  that  a  copy  of  them  should  be  trans- 
litted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  debate  on  this  subject,  which  commenced 
n  the  28th  of  February,  was  continued  to  the 
rst  of  March,  and  was  conducted  with  a  spirit  of 
crimony  towards  the  secretary,  demonstrating  the 
oreness  of  the  wounds  that  had  been  given  and 
eeeived  in  the  political  and  party  wars  which 
^  been  previously  waged. ^  It  terminated  a 
{uarter  before  twelve  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  rejec- 
!oQ  of  all  the  resolutions.  The  highest  number 
noting  in  favour  of  any  one  of  them  was  sixteen.     ""-^ 

On  the  third  of  March,  a  constitutional  period  co„g^^ 
^as  put  to  the  existence  of  the  present  congress.  '^^"'"^ 
Hie  members  separated  with  obvious  symptoms 
^f  extreme  irritation;  and  it  was  not  to  be  doubted 
^  their  utmost  efforts  would  be  exerted,  to 
communicate  to  their  constituents  the  ill  humour 
^hich  rankled  in  their  own  bosoms.  Various 
•^uses,  the  most  prominent  of  which  have  already 


•  See  Ab/f,  A(?.  FL  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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CHAP.  V.  been  noticed,  had  combined  to  organize 
1793,  distinct  parties  in  the  United  States,  which  weit 
rapidly  taking  the  form  of  a  ministerial  and  an  op- 
position party.  By  that  in  opposition,  the  president 
was  not  yet  openly  renounced.  His  persoml 
influence  was  tod  great  to  be  encountered  by  a 
direct  avowal  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  their 
adversaries;  and  his  public  conduct  did  not  admit 
of  a  suspicion  that  he  could  allow  himself  to  rank 
as  the  chief  of  a  party.  Nor  was  it  possible  for 
public  opinion  to  implicate  him  in  the  amlntioas 
plans  and  dark  schemes  for  the  subyeraion  of 
liberty,  which  were  ascribed  to  a  part  of  tbe 
administration,  and  to  the  leading  members  who 
had  advocated  the  measures  of  finance  adopted 
by  the  legislature. 

Yet  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  things  weie 
taking  a  course  which  must  inevitably  involft 
him,  in  some  degree,  in  the  political  conflicti 
which  were  about  to  take  place.  It  was  appareit 
that  the  charges  against  the  secretary  of  the  t^e^ 
sury  would  not  be  relinquished,  and  that  they 
were  of  a  nature  essentially  to  affect  the  cMeT 
magistrate,  should  his  countenance  not  be  with- 
drawn from  that  officer.  There  were  too,  ap- 
pearances, not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  the 
fervor  of  democracy  which  was  perpetually  mam- 
festing  itself  in  the  papers  in  invectives  againtf 
levees,  against  the  trappings  of  royalty,  and  against 
the  marks  of  peculiar  respect*  which  were  paid 

*  On  the  33d  of  February,  the  birth  day  of  the  preaidcflt 
a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn  for  half  an  hour.  It  wa 
perfectly  understood  that  this  motion  was  made  to  g^ve  th 
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the  president,  must  soon  include  him  more  chap.  v. 
intedly  in  its  strictures.  1793. 

nrhese  divisions,  ivhich  are  inherent  in  the 
ture  of  popular  governments,  by  which  the 
ief  magistrate,  however  unexceptionable  his 
nduct,  and  however  exalted  his  character,  must, 
oner  or  later,  be  more  or  less  affected,  were 
tgjuming  to  be  essentially  influenced  by  the  great 
rents  of  Europe. 

That  revolution  which  has  been  the  admiration,  STESa^ 
le  wonder,  and  the  terror  of  the  civilized  world,  I^^tt^ll^ 
ad,  from  its  commencement,   been  viewed  in  ?»« united 
Lmerica  with  the  deepest  interest.     In  its  first 
tage,  but  one  sentiment  respecting  it  prevailed ; 
nd  that  was  a  belief,  accompanied  with  an  ardent 
ish  that  it  would  meliorate   the   condition  of 
'ranee,  extend  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  human  race.     When 
^  labours  of  the  convention  had  terminated  in  a 
^tten  constitution,  this  unanimity  of  opinion 

lemben  an  oppcmunity  of  waiting  on  the  chief  magistrate 
>  make  the  compliments  adapted  to  the  occasion. 
Tbb  was  seriously  opposed,  and  the  ayes  and  noes  called 
pon  the  question.  The  adjournment  was  carried  by  forty- 
)e  to  eighteen.  The  day  was  celebrated  by  several  com- 
mies, and  some  toasts  were  published  manifesting  the  deep 
one  which  was  entertained  of  the  exalted  services  of  this 
hitrioas  citizen.  These  circumstances  g^ve  great  umbrage 
otcnne  of  those  who  could  perceive  monarchical  tendencies 
1  €very  act  of  respect,  and  the  offenders  were  rebuked  in  the 
^t^onal  Gazette  for  sitting  up  an  idol  who  might  become 
anurous  to  liberty,  and  for  the  injustice  of  neglecting  all 
is  compatriots  of  the  revolution,  and  ascribing  to  him  the 
ndse  which  was  due  to  others. 
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CHAP.  V.  %as  in  some  degree  impaired.  By  a  few  who  ] 
1793.  thought  deeply  on  the  science  of  govenmu 
and  who,  if  not  more  intelligent,  certunly  jodf 
more  dispassionately  than  their  fellow  citiM 
that  instrument  was  believed  to  contain  the  pr 
ciples  of  self  destruction.  It  was  feared  thai 
system  so  ill  balanced  could  not  be  pernunei 
On  the  same  persons,  a  deep  impression  was  ma 
by  the  influence  of  the  galleries  over  the  leg 
lature,  and  of  mobs  over  the  executive;  by  t 
tumultuous  assemblages  of  the  peoplei  and  t! 
excesses  which  were  practiced  during  the  sh( 
and  sickly  existence  of  the  regal  authority.  The 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  symptoms  of  a  hciltl 
constitution,  or  of  genuine  freedom.  PersuaA 
that  the  present  state  of  things  could  not  las 
they  doubted,  and  they  feared  for  the  future. 

In  total  opposition  to  this  sentiment  was  thit 
the  public.  There  seems  to  be  something  infe 
tious  in  the  example  of  a  powerful  and  enlighteo 
nation  verging  towards  democracy,  which  ii 
poses  on  the  human  mind,  and  leads  hum) 
reason  in  fetters.  Novelties  introduced  by  w 
a  nation  are  stripped  of  the  objections  which  b 
been  preconceived  against  them,  and  opinio 
which  seemed  the  best  settled,  yield  to  the  ove 
whelming  weight  of  such  dazzling  authority, 
presents  the  semblance  of  being  tlie  sense 
mankind,  breaking  loose  from  the  shackles  whi 
had  been  imposed  by  artifice,  and  asserting  t 
freedom  and  the  dignity  of  his  nature. 

The  constitution  of  France  therefore  was  ga 
rally  received  with   unqualified   plaudits.      1 
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shment  of  a  legislature  consisting  of  a"  chap.  v. 

body,  was  not  only  defended  as  being  1793/ 
1  to  the  particular  situation  of  that  country, 
and  many  advocates  who  maintained  the 
;t  principle,  that  it  was  right  m  itself. 
I  anonymous  writers  who  supported  the 
of  a  balanced  government  were  branded  as 
irocates  of  royalty,  and  of  aristocracy.     To  •* 

m  the  duration   of  the  present  order  of 

was  thought  to  evidence  an  attachment 
mited  monarchy,  or  a  blind  prejudice  in 
of  British  institutions;  and  the  partiality 
lerica  in  favour  of  a  senate  was  visibly 

his  stage  of  the  revolution  however,  the 
n  of  sentiment  was  not  marked  with  suffi- 
istinctness,  nor  the  passions  of  the  people 
\  with  sufficient  violence,  for  any  powerful 
to  be  produced  on  the  two  parties  in 
ca.  But  when  the  monarchy  was  corn- 
overthrown,  and  a  republic  decreed,*  the 

I  erent  was  announced  to  the  president  by  the  minister 
mtiary  of  France  at  Philadelphia,  in  February  1793. 
1  the  secretaiy  of  state,  an  answer  was  returned  of 
le  following;  is  an  extract,  ^^  the  president  receives 
at  satisfaction  this  attention  of  the  executive  council, 
jesire  they  have  manifested  of  making  known  to  us 
ution  entered  into  by  the  national  convention  even 
definitive  regulation  of  theii  new  establishment  could 
ce.  Be  assurer!  sir,  il.at  the  government  and  the 
of  the  United  States,  view  with  the  most  sincere 
»  every  advance  of  your  nation  towai'ds  its  happiness, 
t  essentially  connected  wiih  its  liberty,  and  they  con- 
union  of  principles  and  pursuits  between  our  two 
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CHAP,  v^  people  of  the  United  States  seemed  electrifi 
1793.  the  measure,  and  its  influence  was  felt  b 
whole  society.  The  war  in  which  the  sc 
potentates  of  Europe  were  engaged  against  Fr 
although  in  almost  every  instance  declared  b] 
power,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  war  for  the  c 
pation  of  human  liberty,  and  for  the  banishj 
of  free  government  from  the  face  of  the  e 
The  preservation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ui 
States  was  supposed  to  depend  on  its  issue, 
the  coalition  against  France  was  treated  as  a  c 
tion  against  America  also. 

A  cordial  wish  for  the  success  of  the  Er 
arms,  or  rather  that  the  war  might  term 
without  any  diminution  of  French  power^  ai 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  people  of  thatc 
try  free  to  choose  their  own  form  of  govemn 
was  perhaps  universal ;  but,  respecting  the 
bable  issue  of  their  internal  conflicts,  the  \ 
perfect  unanimity  did  not  prevail.  By  some 
individuals,  the  practicability  of  governing 
system  formed  on  the  republican  model,  91 
mense,  populous,  and  military  nation^  n 
institutions,  habits,  and  morals,  were  adapto 
monarchy,  and  which  was  surrounded  by  m 
neighbours,  was  deemed  a  problem  which 
alone   could  solve.      The   circumstances  w 

countries  as  a  link  which  binds  still  closer  their  interes 
affections. 

"  We  earnestly  wish,  on  our  part,  that  these  our  i 
dispositions  may  be  improved  to  mutual  good,  by  establ 
our  commercial  intercourse  on  principles  as  friendly  1 
ural  right  and  freedom  as  are  those  of  our  gOTemment 
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the  abolition  of  royalty  was  declared,  the  chap.  v. 
:res  which  preceded  it,  the  scenes  of  tur-  1793, 
e  and  violence  which  were  acted  in  every 
the  nation,  appeared  to  them  to  present  an 
and  doubtful  state  of  things,  respecting 
no  certain  calculations  could  be  made  ;  and 
a  that  a  republic  was  to  be  introduced  and 
ted  by  force,  was  to  them  a  paradox  in 
is.  Under  the  influence  of  these  appear* 
the  apprehension  was  entertained  that  if 
:ient  monarchy  should  not  be  restored,  a 
f  despotism  would  be  established.  By  the 
these  .unpopular  doubts,  were  deemed  un- 
ible  heresies,  and  the  few  to  whom  they 
aputed  were  pronounced  hostile  to  liberty* 
icion  that  the  unsettled  state  of  things  in 
had  contributed  to  suspend  the  payment  of 
it  to  that  nation,  had  added  something  to 
verity  with  which  the  resolutions  on  that 
:  were  supported  ;  and  the  French  revolution 
found  to  have  had  an  influence  by  no  means 
derable  on  the  strength  of  parties,  and  on 
»9equent  political  transactions  of  the  United 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

G.  Washington  again  unanimously  elected  president*«««Wtf 
between  Great  Britain  ancl  France...  Queries  put  bjr  the 
president  to  his  cabinet  in  relation  to  the  conduct  proper  to 
be  adopted  by  the  American  government  in  conseqaenc^ 
6f  this  event.  ••Proclamation  of  neutrality...^ArriTilof  Mr* 
Genet  as  minister  from  France^.  .His  conduct^Mllkg;* 
proceedings  of  the   French   cruisers^.-Opinioiit  of  iMc 
cabinet  in  relation  thereto.-  State  of  parties...J}enaocra^: 
societies  formed..  .Genet  calculates  upon  the  partialities  ^ 
the  American  people  for  France,  and  openly  insuhs  th^ 
goyemment.... Rules  laid  down  by  the  execudre  in  relaU^ 
to  the  powers  at  war  within  the  ports  of  the  United  Stabi 
.•••The  president  requests  the  recall  of  Genet..MBrid^ 
order  of  1793.... Decree  of  the  national  convention  relatrvi 
to  neutral  commerce* 

Tfis  term  for  which  the  president  and  vibe 
president  had  been  elected  being  to  expire  on  the 
third  of  March,  the  attention  of  the  public  had 
been  particularly  directed  to  the  choice  of  persons 
who  should  fill  those  hig^h  offices  for  the  ensuing 
four  years.  Respecting  the  president,  but  one 
opinion  prevailed.  From  various  motives,  all 
parties  concurred  in  the  earnest  desire  that  the 
present  chief  magistrate  would  continue  to  aflbrd 
his  services  to  his  country.  Yielding  to  the 
weight  of  the  representations  made  to  him  from 
various  quarters,  general  Washington  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  withhold  a  declaration  he  hid 
at  one  time  proposed  to  make  of  his  determination 
lo  retire  from  the  toils  of  political  life. 
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[lespecting  the  person  who  should  fill  the  office  chap.vi. 

vice  president,  the  public  was  divided.     The     1793. 

found  statesman  who  had  been  called  to  the 

ies  of  that  station  had  drawn  upon  himself  a 

at  degree  of  obloquy ,  by  some  political  tracts 

¥hich  he  had  laboured  to  maintain  the  propo- 

0O9  that  a  balance  in  government  was  essential 

the  preservation  of  liberty.     In  these  disqui- 

ons,  he  was  supposed  by  his  opponents  to  have 

::overed  senthnents  not  unfavourable  to  distinct 

ers  in  society;  and  although  he  had  spoken 

hly  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 

I  inagined  that  his  balance  could  be  maintained 

f  by  hereditary  classes*     He  was  also  under- 

xl  to  be  friendly  to  the  system  of  finance  which 

been  adopted,  and  he  was  believed  to  be 
mg  the  few  who  questioned  the  durability  of 

French  republic.  His  great  services,  and 
nowledged  virtues  were  therefore  disregarded, 
i  a  competitor  was  sought  for  among  those 

0  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  opposi- 
u  That  the  choice  would  have  fallen  upon 
.  Jefferson  cannot  be  questioned,  had  not  the 
istitution  imposed  a  restriction  on  the  power  of 

electors  which  would  necessarily  deprive  him 
he  vote  to  be  given  by  Virginia.  The  regu- 
on  was  positive,  that  of  the  two  persons  voted 

1  one  at  least  should  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
le  state  with  the  particular  electoral  body* 
neral  Washington  and  Mr.  Jefferson  were  both 
ibitants  of  Virginia.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
f  to  designate  some  other  character  to  be  held 

in  opposition  to   Mr.    Adams,  and  George 

Bee  2 
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CHAP.  VI  Clinton  the  governor  of  New  York  was  selected 
1793.    for  this  purpose* 

Throughout  the  war  of  the   revolution,  this 
gentleman  had  filled  the  office  of  chief  m^strate 
of  his  native  state ;  and,  under  circumstances  ci 
real  difficulty,  had  discharged  its  duties  with  ^ 
courage  and  an  energy  which  secured  the  cslecn^ 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  and  gave  him  a  fai^^ 
claim  to  the  favour  of  his  country*     £mbr9icirs{ 
afterwards  with  ardour  the  systeth  of  state  supr^c 
macy,  be  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  rejectic^r 
of  the  resolutions  for  investing  congress  with  t'Sie 
power  of  collecting  an  impost  on  imported  good 9^ 
and  had  been  conspicuous  for  his  deterniinei/ 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.    With  respect  to  the  measurrs    . 
of  the  government,  his  sentiments  were  under-    1 
stood  to  concur  with  those  of  the  minority,  and  it    ^ 
was  not  doubted  that  they  would  give  him  their    ^ 
cordial  support.  - 

Both  parties  seemed  confident  in  their  strength,    ^ 
and  by  both  the  utmost  exertions  were  made*    ^ 
G.WMAi'uig.  On  opening  the  ballots  in  the  senate  chamber,    ^ 
»^j^«<»*i7  it  appeared  that  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  his    k 
praiikBt.    country  had  been  once  more  conferred  on  general    s 
Washington,  and  that  Mr.  Adams  had  received  a    r 
plurality  of  the  votes. 

The  unceasing  endeavours  of  the  executive  to 
terminate  the  Indian  war  by  a  treaty  had  at  length   j 
succeeded  with  the  savages  of  the  Wabash ;  and   Y 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Six  Nations,  those    | 
of  the  Miamis  had  also  been  induced  to  consent 
to  a  conference  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  spring.     The  probability  was  against  a 


1- 
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ccessful  issue  to  this  negotiation.  It  was  un*  chap,  vl 
rstood  that  the  Indians  designed  to  contend  for  1793. 
s  Ohio  as  a  boundary,  and  that  they  insisted  on 
e  presence  of  British  commissioners  at  the 
*aty .  Yet,  in  the  hope  that  the  pacific  temper  of 
nerica  might  possibly  be  met  by  suitable  dis- 
sitions  on  the  part  of  these  savages,  all  offensive 
eratioDS  were  still  further  suspended ;  but,  it 
e  mean  time,  the  recruiting  business  was  inde- 
igably  urged,  and  the  most  assiduous  attention 
IS  paid  to  the  discipline  of  the  troops.  On  their 
It,  the  Indians  did  not  entirely  abstain  from 
utilities;  and  the  discontents  of  the  western 
ople  were  in  no  small  degree  increased  by  this 
mporary  prohibition  of  all  incursions  into  the 
»untry  of  their  enemy*  In  Georgia,  wliere  a 
^eat  degree  of  ill  temper  respecting  the  treaty 
ith  the  Creeks  continued  to  prevail,  a  desire  to 
Mnm^ee  hostilities  against  the  southern  Indians 
ad  been  unequivocally  manifested,  and  the  res- 
ainta  imposed  by  the  government  on  this  desire 
icreased  the  irritation  against  the  administration, 
hich  had  been  uniformly  manifested  by  that 
tate,  since  the  second  session  of  the  first  con- 

ress. 

The  Indian  war,  though  of  real  importance, 
ras  becoming  an  object  of  secondary  magnitude. 
The  critical  and  irritable  state  of  things  in  France 
)egan  so  materially  to  affect  the  United  States  as 
0  require  an  exertion  of  all  the  prudence  and  all 
be  firmness  of  the  government.     The  10th*  of 

*  The  day  on  which  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries  was 
ormed  and  the  royal  government  subverted. 
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CRAP.  VI.  August  1792  wias  succeeded  in  that  nation   bf 
1793.    such  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  by  scenes  of  so  much 
blood  and  horror  ;  the  nation  was  understood  to 
be  so  divided  with  respect  to  its  future  course; 
and  the  republican  party  was  threatened  by  such 
a  formidable  external  force ;  that  there  was  much 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  fallen  monarch  would 
lie  finally  deposed,   or  re-instated  with  a  greater 
de^^ree  of  splendour  and  power  tlian  the  coostitu- 
tion  just  laid  in  ruins  had  assigned  tQ  him.    That 
in  the  latter  event  any  partialities  which,  in  the 
interim,  might  be  manifested  towards  the  inter- 
mediate possessors  of  authority,  would  be  recol- 
lected with  indignation,  could  not  be  questioned    ^ 
by  an  attentive  observer  of  the  vindictive  q>int    , 
of  parties  ;...a   spirit  which   the   deeply  tragic    , 
scenes  lately  exhibited  could  not  fail  to  work  up    ■. 
to  its  highest  possible  pitch.     Uninstnicted,  ifl  t    ^ 
situation   which   by   his   government   had  been    ; 
totally  unlocked  for,  the  American  minister  at    j 
Paris  sought   to  pursue  a  circumspect  line  of   \ 
conduct  which  should  in  no  wise  commit  the  .  ^ 
United   States.      Disappointed   at  the  coldness    ^ 
which  that  system  required,  the  executive  council    ^ 
of   France   communicated   the   dissatisfaction  it    ^ 
occasioned  to  their  minister  at  Philadelphia.   At    , 
the  same  time  Mr.  Morris  made  full  representa-    ^ 
tions  of  every  transaction  to  his  government,  and  : 
requested  explicit  instructions  for  the  regulation   ^ 
of  his  future  conduct. 

The  American  administration  entertained  ao 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  recognizing  the  existing 
authority  of  France^  whatever  form  it  might  as- 
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»     That  every  nation  possessed  a  right  to  cH\p.vf. 

II  itself  according  to  its  own  will,  to  change     1793. 

stitutions  at  discretion,  and  to  transact  its 

less  through  whatever  agents  it  might  think 

Ty  were  stated  to  Mr.  Morris  to  be  principles 

luch  the  American  government  itself  was 

led^  and  the  application  of  U'hich  could  be 

id  to  no  other  people.     The  payment  of  the 

so  ftr  as  it  was  to  be  made  in  Europe  might 

iq>ended  only  until  the  national  convention 

d  authorize  some  power  to  sign  acquittances 

c  monies  received ;  and  the  sums  required 

U  Domingo  would  be  immediately  furnished* 

e  payments  would  exceed  the  installments 

i  had  fallen  due  ;  and  the  utmost  punctuality 

]  be  observed  in  future.     These  instructions 

accompanied  with  assurances  that  the  gov* 

ent  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  convincing 

Trench  people  of  its  cordial  wish  to  serve 

;  and  wich  a  declaration  that  all  circumstances 

ed  to  destine  the  two  nations  for  the  most 

tate  connexion  with  each  other.     It  was  also 

ed  upon  Mr.  Morris  to  seize  every  occasion 

onciliating  the  affections  of  France  to  the 

!d  States,  and  of  placing  the  commerce  be- 

1  the  two  countries  on  the  best   possible 

'g'*# 

rith  this  letter  were  addressed  two  others  to  the  min- 
at  London  and  Paris  respectively^  stating  the  interest 
by  the  president  and  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  . 
the  marquis  de  La  Fayette.  This  gentleman  was  de- 
ft traitor  by  France,  and^  was  imprisoned  by  Prussia* 
liaisters  of  the  United  States  were  to  avail  themselves 
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CHAP.  VI.      The  feelings  of  the  president  were  in  perfed 
~^|^     unison  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  letter. 
His  attachment  to  the  French  nation  was  as  strong 
as  consisted  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interest  of 
his  own ;  and  his  wishes  for  its  happiness  weit  as 
ardent  as  was  compatible  with  the  duties  of  a  chief 
magistrate  to  the  state  over  which  he  presided. 
Devoted  to  the  principles  of  real  liberty,  «id  ap- 
proving unequivocally  the    republican  iaqn  of 
government,  he  hoped  for  a  favourable  result  from 
the  efforts  which  were  making  to  establish  that 
form  by  the  great  ally  of  the  United  States,  but 
was  not  so  transported  by  those  efforts  as  to  involve 
his  country  in  their  issue,  or  totally  to  forget  that  ( 
those  aids  which  constituted  the  basis  of  tliese  i 
partial  feelings  were  furnished  by  the  family  whose  | 
fall  was  the  source  of  triumph  to  a  large  portion  ^ 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  : 

He  therefore  still  preserved  the  fixed  purpose  ci  ^[ 
maintaining,  so  far  as  it  should  be  in  his  power, 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  however 
general  the  war  might  be  in  Europe ;  and  lus 
zeal  for  the  revolution  did  not  assume  so  ferocious  '^j 
a  character  as  to  silence  the  dictates  of  humani^i  *[ 
or  of  friendship.  |l 

Not  much  time  elapsed  before  an  occasion  pre*  k 
sented  itself  for  testing  the  firmness  of^tbe  reso-  ]. 

of  every  opportunity  of  sounding  the  way  towards  hisUbeift* 
lion,  which  they  were  to  endeavour  to  obtain  by  inforoil 
solicitations,  but  if  formal  ones  should  be  necessary  they  trot 
to  watch  the  moment  when  they  might  be  urged  with  tke 
best  prospect  of  success-  This  letter  was  written  at  thesbfe 
instance  of  the  president. 
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lutionhe  had  deliberately  taken,  and  often  avowed  chap.vl 
on  the  subject  of  neutrality.  1793, 

Early  in  April,  the  declaration  of  war  made  by  war  between 

France  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland  reached  and  Fniice. 

the  United  States.     This  event  seemed  to  restore 

iiill  vivacity  to  a  flame  which  a  peace  often  years 

had  not  been  able  to  extinguish.     The  prejudices 

against  Great  Britain,  which  had  taken  deep  root 

during  the  war  of  the  revolution,    appeared  to 

derive  frefth  vigor  from  recent  events  ;  and,  by  a 

great  proportion  of  the  American  people,  it  was 

deemed  almost  criminal  to  remain  unconcerned 

spectators  of  a  conflict  between  their  ancient  enemy 

and  republican  France.     The  feeling  upon  this  /^tS  j^ 

occasion  was  almost  universal.     Men  of  all  parties 

partook  of  it.     IKsregarding  totally  the  circum-  l^^-^Foftn 

stances  which  led  to  the  rupture,  except  the  order  \/^r»  pH 

which  had  been  given  to  the  French  minister  to 

leave  London,  and  disregarding  equally  the  fact 

that  actual  hostilities  were  first  commenced  by 

France,    the  war  was  confidently  and  generally 

pronounced  a  war  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 

Great  Britain,  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of 

imposing  a  monarchical  government  on  the  French 

people.      The  few  who   did  not  embrace  these 

opinions,  and  they  were  certainly  very  few,  were 

Held  up  as  objects  of  public  detestation,  and  were 

cdumniated  as  the  tools  of  Britain  and  the  sateK 

Utesof  despotism. 

Yet  the  disposition  to  engage  in  the  war,  was 
ftr  from  being  general.  The  inclination  of  the 
public  led  to  a  full  indulgence  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant partiality,  but  not  to  an  involvement  in  the 

VOL.  V.  F  f  f 
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€UAP.  VI.  consequences  which  that  indulgence  would  infid 
1793.  libly  produce.  The  situation  of  America  wai 
precisely  that  in  which  the  wisdom  and  foresigbC 
of  a  prudent  and  enlightened  government  wis  in- 
dispensably  necessary  to  prevent  the  nation  from 
inconsiderately  precipitating  itself  into  cahmidci 
which  its  reflecting  judgment  would  avoid. 

A  sudden  and  pressing  occurrence  in  hb  private 
affairs  had  called  the  president  to  Mount  VemoDf 
where  he  was  when  intelligence  of  the  rupture 
between  France  and  Britain  was  received  in  the 
United  States.  Scarcely  was  this  event  known 
before  indications  were  given  in  some  of  the  sei 
ports,  of  a  disposition  to  engage  in  the  unlavfiil 
business  of  privateering  on  the  commerce  of  the 
belligerent  powers.  In  his  •.correspondence* 
with  the  heads  of  departments,  their  immediate 

•  T/ie  follovnng  is  an  extract  from  a  Utter  addre99td  ^(At 
fireaidcnt  on  the  \2th  of  Afiril  to  the  secretary.  ^ftHiaXt* 

"  War  havtnf^  actually  commenced  between  France  ml 
Great  Britain,  it  behoves  the  government  of  this  cMllf 
to  use'  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  citiiaM 
thereof  from  embroiling  us  with  either  of  those  powcn»  If 
endeavouring  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality-  I  therefore  9" 
quire  that  you  will  give  the  subject  mature  ronsidentkai 
that  such  measures  as  shall  be  deemed  most  likely  to  efict 
this  desirable  purpose  may  be  adopted  without  defaiy;  for^ 
have  understood  that  vessels  are  already  designated priftteerif 
and. arc  preparing  accordingly.  Such  other  measures  tl 
may  be  necessary  for  us  to  pursue  against  events  which* 
may  not  be  in  our  power  to  avoid  or  control,  you  will  ^ 
think  of,  and  lay  them  before  me  on  my  arrival  in  Phibd^ 
phia,...for  which  place  I  shall  set  out  to-morrow."  On  the 
same  day  a  similar  ktter  was  addressed  to  the  secretaiy' 
the  treasury. 
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Dtion  was  requested  to  this  interesting  subject ;  chap  vf. 
he  hastened  his  return  to  Philadelphia  that     1793^ 
proper  preventive  measures  might  be  maturely 
csted  and  speedily  adopted. 

hi  the  17th  of  April,    the  president  reached  Qj,eri« put 
sett  of  government,  and  on  the  18th  he  ad  S^nlwhu*" 
ised  a  circular  letter  to  the  cabinet  ministers  r«i»t^nto 

•  4«  1      •  •  1  •  the  conduct 

osing  lor  their  consideration  a  well  digested  SSSKLJb^ 
es  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  would  ^^,^ISSSf 
11  a  complete  system  by  which  to  regulate  the  ^en^ 
duct  of  the  United  States  in  the  arduous 
Hkms  that  were  approaching.^ 
liese  queries  with  some  of  the  answers  to  them, 
igh  submitted  only  to  the  cabinet,  found  their 
to  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition ; 
were  among  the  unacknowledged  but  operating 
es  of  testimony,  on  which  was  founded  the  ac- 
ition  brought  against  the  administration,  of 
ishing  dispositions  unfriendly  to  the  French 
iblic.  In  taking  a  view  of  the  whole  ground, 
its  certainly  occurred,  and  were  submitted  to 
consideration  of  the  cabinet,  on  which  the 
f  magistrate  himself  felt  no  doubts.  The 
T  to  Mr.  Morris,  which  has  been  already  men- 
td,  demonstrates  that  he  had  decided  on  re-* 
ing  a  minister  from  the  republic  ;  and  of  con- 
lence,  no  minister  from  any  future  regent  could 
eceived,  unless  such  regent  should  derive  his 
lority  from  the  French  nation ;  but  the  intro- 
don  of  questions  relative  to  the&e  points, 
«ig  others  with  which  they  were  intimately 

■■  — y     *■ 

•  See  J^ote  J^o.  VII,  at  tJie  end  qfihe  volitme* 
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CHAP.  VI.  connected,  would  present  a  more  full  view  of  the 
1793.    subject,    and    was   incapable   of  producing  any 
mischievous  effect,  while  they  were  confined  to 
those  for  whom  alone  thcv  were  intended. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  heads  of  departments 
and  the  attorney  general,  which  was  held  at  the 
president's  house  the  day  succeeding  the  date  of 
this  letter,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  a  pro- 
clamation ought  to  issue,  forbidding  the  ciiizens 
of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  any  hostiliues 
on  the  seas,  with,  or  against,  any  of  the  belligerent 
powers ;  warning  them  against  carrying  to  any  of 
those  powers  articles  deemed  contraband  acconUfig 
to  the  modern  usages  of  nations ;  and  enjoifliog 
tliem  from  all  acts  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of 
a  friendly  nation  towards  those  at  war. 

With  the  &ame  unanimity,  the  president  was 
advised  to  receive  a  minister  from  the  republic  of 
France  ;  but  on  the  question  respecting  a  quali- 
fication to  his  reception,  a  division  was  perceived. 
The  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney  gcnenl 
were  of  opinion,  that  no  cause  existed  fordepaiting 
in  the  present  instance  from  the  usual  mode  of 
acting  on   such  occasions.      The  revolution  in 
France,  they  conceived,  had  produced  nochygc 
in  the  relations  between  the  two  nations.    Tte 
obligations   created   by  pre-existing  treaties 'ff- 
mained  the  same ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  thel 
alteration  of  government,  or  in  the  character  of 
the  war,  which  could  impair  the  right  of  France 
to  demand,  or  weaken   the  duty  of  the  United 
States  faithfully  to  comply  with  the  engagements 
which  had*  been  solemnly  formed* 
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The  secretaries  of  the  treasury  and  of  ^ar  held  chap.vi. 

opposite  opinion.  Admitting  in  its  fullest  1793. 
tude  the  right  of  a  nation  to  change  its  polit- 
1  institutions  according  to  its  own  will,  they 
lied  its  right  to  involve  other  nations,  absolutely 
i  unconditionally^  in  the  consequences  of  the 
mgcs  which  it  may  think  proper  to  make. 
ey  maintained  the  right  of  a  nation  to  absolve 
^If  from  the  obligations  even  of  real  treaties, 
en  such  a  change  of  circumstances  takes  place 
Jie  internal  situation  of  the  other  contracting 
rty^  as  so  essentially  to  alter  the  existing  state 

things,  that  it  may  with  good  faith  be  pro- 
Einced  to  render  a  continuance  of  the  connexion 
lich  result  from  them,  disadvantageous  or 
Qgerous. 

liey  reviewed  the  most  prominent  of  those  trans- 
tions  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  France, 
d  noticed  the  turbulence,  the  fury,  and  the  injus- 
cc  with  which  they  were  marked.  The  jacobin 
nb  at  Paris,  whose  influence  was  well  understood, 
id  even  gone  so  far,  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
le  convention,  as  to  enter  into  measures  with  the 
rowed  object  of  purging  that  body  of  those  per* 
w^  faveurers  of  royalty ,  who  might  have  escaped 
le  attention  of  the  primary  assemblies.  This 
^ew  was  taken,  to  shew  that  the  course  of  the 
evolution  had  been  attended  with  circumstances 
^luch  militate  against  a  full  conviction  of  its  hav- 
ig  been  brought  to  its  present  stage  by  such  a 
ee,  regular,  and  deliberate  act  of  the  nation,  as 
ight  to  silence  all  scruples  about  the  validity  of 
bat  had  been  done.     They  appeared  to  doubt 
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cRAP.vL  ivhether  the  present  possessors  of  power  could  be 
1793.    considered  as  having  acquired  it  with   the  real 
consent  of  France,  or  as  having  seized  it  by  vib^ 
lence ;  whether  the  existing  system  could  be  con- 
sidered as  permanent,  or  merely  temporary. 

Examining  the  nature  of  the  engagements  whieft 
had  been  formed  between  the  two  nationsi  and 
especially  the  clause  of  guarantee ;  the  course  and 
character  of  the  French  revolution  ;  the  immense 
force  which  the  incidents  attending  that  revolution 
had  armed  against  the  republic ;  there  was  much 
reason  to  fear,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  that  a  continuance  of  the  close 
connexion  which  had  been  formed  with  Fnuce, 
would,  in  consequence  of  this  new  state  of  things, 
prove  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
States. 

They  were  therefore  of  opinion,  not  that  the 
treaties  should  be  annulled  or  absolutely  sus- 
pended, but  that  the  United  States  should  reserve, 
for  future    consideration    and    discussion,  the    ; 
question  whether  the  operation  of  those  treaties   \ 
ought  not  to  be  deemed  temporarily  and  pron*    ^ 
sionally  suspended.     Should  this  be  the  decision    • 
of  the  government,  they  thought  it  due  to>  a  airit 
of  friendly  and  candid  procedure,  in  the  most  coo- 
ciliating  terms,  to  apprize  the  expected  miotfter 
of  this  determination. 

On  the  questions  relative  to  the  application  of 
the  clause  of  guarantee  to  the  existing  war,  sont 
diversity  of  sentiment  also  prevailed.  The  secf^  | 
tary  of  state  and  the  attorney  general  conceived, 
that  no  necessity  for  deciding  thereon  existed. 
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while  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury  and  of  war  csap.  vi. 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  was    1^9^ 
plainly  defensive,  and  that  the  clause  of  guarantee 
did  not  apply  to  a  war  which,  having  been  com- 
menced by  France,  must  be  considered  as  offensive 
on  the  part  of  that  power. 

Against  convening  congress,  the  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  unanimous. 

The  cabinet  being  thus  divided  on  an  important 
part  of  the  system  which,  in  the  present  critical 
posture  of  affairs,  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the 
executive,  the  president  signified  his  desire  that 
the  minbters  would  respectively  state  to  him  in 
writing  the  opinions  they  had  formed,  together 
with  the  reasoning  and  authorities  by  which  those 
q>imcms  were  supported. 

The  written  arguments  which  were  presented 
on  this  occasion,  while  they  attest  the  labour,  and 
reflect  honour  on  the  talents  of  those  by  whom  they 
were. formed,  not  less  than  they  evince  the  equal 
sinoerity  and  zeal  with  which  the  opinions  on  each 
side  were  advanced,  demonstrate  an  opposition  of 
sentiment  respecting  the  French  revolution  which 
threatened  to  shed  its  influence  on  all  measures 
collected  with  that  event,  and  to  increase  the 
discord  which  had  already  found  its  way  into  the 
cabinet. 

So  far  as  respected  the  reception  of  a  minister 
from  the  French  republic  without  qualif}ing  that 
act  by  any  explanations,  and  the  continuing  ob- 
ligation of  the  treaties,  the  president  appears  to 
liave  decided  in  favour  of  the  opinions  given  by 
the  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney  general. 
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CHAP.  VI.      A  proclamation  of  neutrality  being  deemed  « 
1793.   measure  which   was  rendered  advisable   by  the 
procunu-    gituation  of  the  Unittd  States,  the  attorney  gene- 
ncutr^tty.   j,jj  ^^^^  directcd  to  prepare  one  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  which  had  been  adopted.     On  the 
22d  of  April,  this  instrument  was  laid  before  the 
cabinet ;  and  being  approved,  was  signed  by  the 
president  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

This  measure  derives  importance  from  the 
consideration,  that  it  was  the  commencement  of 
that  system  to  which  the  American  govemnient 
'  afterwards  inflexibly  adhered,  and  to  which  much 
of  the  national  prosperity  is  to  be  ascribed.  It 
is  not  less  important  in  another  view.  Being  at 
variance  with  the  prejudices,  the  feelings,  nd 
the  passions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  society,  and 
being  predicated  on  no  previous  proceedings  of 
the  legislature,  it  presented  the  first  occasion 
which  was  thought  a  fit  one  for  openly  assaulting 
a  character,  around  which  the  affections  of  the 
people  had  thrown  an  armour  theretofore  deemed 
sacred,  and  for  directly  criminating  the  conduet 
of  the  president  himself.  It  was  only  by  opposhig 
passions  to  passions,  by  bringing  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  France  into  conflict  with  those  in  favour 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  that  the  enemies  of  the 
administration  could  hope  to  obtain  the  victory. 
I  For  a  short  time,  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
treated  it  with  some  degree  of  delicacy.  The 
opposition  prints  occasionally  glanced  at  the  ex- 
ecutive ;  considered  all  governments,  including 
that  of  the  United  States,  as  naturally  hostile  to 
•the.  liberty  of  the  people ;  and  ascribed  to  this 
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dispo^Ltioai  the  (Combination  of  European  govern*  crap.  vr. 
ments  against  France,  and  the  unconcern  with  1^9^ 
which  diis  combination  was  contemplated  by  the 
cxedifiire.  At  the  same  tinie,  the  most  vehement 
declamations  were  published,  for  the  purpose  of 
iafttming  the  public  resentments  against  Britain ; 
of  enhancing  the  obligations  of  America  to  France; 
of  confirming  the  opinion  that  the  coalition  of 
European  Bonarchs  was  directed,  not  less  against 
the  Umtod  States  than  against  that  power  to  which 
its  4i09CiliQr  was  avowed ;  and  that  those  who  did 
not  embrace  this  opinion  were  the  friends  of  that 
coalition,  and  equally  the  enemies  of  America 
and  France. 

These  publications,  in  the  first  instance  suffi* 
dently  bitter,  quickly  assumed  a  highly  increased 
d^jree  of  acrimony. 

As  soon  as  the  commotions  which  succeeded 

die  depesilicm  of  Louis  X  VI.  had  in  some  degree 

stsbflidBd,  the  attention  of  the  French  government 

was  difectted  to  the  United  States,  and  the  reso« 

kition  was  taken  to  recall  the  minister  who  had 

been  4^ipointed  by  the  king,  and  to  rejdace  him 

witbone-who  might  be  expected  to  enter  with 

move-enllmsiasm  into  the  views  of  the  republic* 

The  cilisen  Genet,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 

talents,  and  of  an  ardent  temper,  who  had  been 

employed  during  the  existence  of  the  monarchy 

first,  as  a  sub- clerk  in  one  of  the  bureaus,  and 
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cHAF.  VI.  afterwards  as  charge  d'  affaires  in  Russia,   was 
ir93.    selected  for  this  purpose. 

The  letters  he  brought  to  the  executive  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  instructions,  which  he 
occasionally  communicated,  wore  an  aspect  in  a 
high  degree  flattering  to  the  nation,  and  decentljr 
respectful  to  its  government.  But  Mr.  Genet  was 
also  furnished  with  private  instructions,  which 
the  course  of  subsequent  events  tempted  him  to 
publish.  These  indicate  that,  if  the  American 
executive  should  not  be  found  sufficiently  eom- 
pliant  with  the  views  of  France,  the  resolution 
had  been  taken  to  employ  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  sam^  policy  which  was  so  soc- 
cessfully  used  with  those  of  Europe ;  and  thus  to 
effect  an  object  which  legitimate  negotiations  with 
the  constituted  authorities  might  fail  to  accom* 
plish. 
ArrivaiDf  ^^*  Gcnct  posscsscd  many  qualities  whtch  weiv 
muii^"  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  objects  of  his  miBMHi 

but  he  seems  to  have  been  betrayed  by  the  lit*  4 
tering  reception  which  he  experienced,  and  bf  3 
the  universal  fervor  expressed  for  his  repuUiCi  -. 
into  a  too  speedy  disclosure  of  his  intendoos. 

On  the  eighth  of  April  he  arrived,  not  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, but  at  Charleston  in  South  Candinii  a    g 
port,  the  contiguity  of  which  to  the  West  Indies    ^ 
would  give  it  peculiar  convenience  as  a  retort  for 
privateers.     By  the  governor  of  that  state  vA  by 
its  citizens,  he  was  received  with  an  enthusiass 
well  calculated  to  dissipate  every  doubt  he  nu^ 
previously  have  entertained  concerning  tiie  do*   ■ 
positions  <m  which  he  was  to  operate*    At  tkb    - 
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e  continued  for  several  days,  receiving  chap,  vl 
|;ant  marks  of  public  attachment,  during  HirvsT" 
ime  he  undertook  to  authorize  the  fitting  ^ 
ling  of  vessels  in  that  port,  enlisting  men, 
ing  commissions  to  cruise  and  commit 
es  on  nations  with  whom  the  United 
nrere  at  peace.  The  captures  made  by 
misers  were  brought  into  port,  and  the 
of  France  were  assuming  under  the 
\f  of  Mr.  Genet,  who  was  not  then  recog- 
I  a  public  minister  by  the  American  gov- 
t,  to  hold  courts  of  admiralty  on  them,  io 
idemn,  and  authorize  their  sale. 
I  Charleston,  Mr.^  Genet  proceeded  by 
Philadelphia,  receiving  on  his  journey,  at 
erent  towns  through  which  he  passed, 
larks  of  enthusiastic  attachment  as  had 
never  before  been  exhibited  to  a  foreign 
p.  On  the  16th  of  May,  he  arrived  at  the 
government,  where  he  had  been  preceded 
intelligence  of  his  transactions  in  South 
&•  This  information  did  not  diminish  the 
gant  transports  of  joy  with  which  he  was 
ed  by  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants^ 
ltd  been  taken  to  render  his  entry  pompous 
mphal ;  and  the  opposition  papers  exult* 
aited  that  he  was  met  at  Gray's  ferry  by 
Is  who  flocked  from  every  avenue  of  the 
»  meet  the  republican  ambassador  of  an 
fttion.'* 

day  succeeding  his  arrival,  he  received 
yilatory  addresses  from  particular  societies, 
n  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  who  waited 

o  gg2 
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CHAP,  vt  on  him  in  a  body,  in  which  they  expressed  theif 
1793*  fervent  gratitude  for  the  '^  zealous  and  dbin- 
terested  aids"  which  the  French  peot>le  had  fiir- 
nished  to  America,  unbounded  exultation  at  the 
success  with  which  their  arms  had  been  crowned^ 
and  a  positive  conviction  that  on  the  cstabliabment 
of  the  republic  depended  the  safety  of  the  United 
States.  The  answers  to  these  addresses  were  well 
calculated  to  preserve  the  idea  of  a  complete 
fraternity  between  the  two  nations,  tad  that  their 
interests  were  absolutely  identified. 

On  the  18th,  the  day  after  being  thtis  accredited 
by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  presented 
to  the  president,  by  whom  he  was  received  iHlth 
frankness,  and  with  expressions  of  a  sincere  and 
cordial  regard  for  his  nation.*    In  the  oonveN 
sation  which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Genet  gave  the  most  explicit  assurances  that»  in 
consequence  of  the  distance  of  the  United  Slates 
from  the  theatre  of  action,  and  of  other  cil^m* 
stances,  France  did  not  wish  to  engage  thm  in 
the  war^  but  would  willingly  leave  them  to.purstii 
their  happiness  and  prosperity  in  peace.    The 
more  ready  faith  Was  given  to  these  declaretioiisi 
because  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that,  in  tikft 
actual  state  of  things,  France  would  not  derive 
advantages  from  the  neutrality  of  America  which 
would  be  a  full  equivalent  for  any  services  which 
she  might  render  as  a  belligerent* 


-  ■■- 


*  Mr.  Genbt  afterwards  complained  that  the  pmidert    "= 
Mid  nothing  on  Ihi^  occasion  respectkig  the  revcdntioik 
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jTc  the  ambassador  of  the  rqpublic  had  chaf.vi, 
d  the  seat  of  government,  a  long  catalogue    179s. 
aplaints,  partly  founded  on  his  proceedmgs 
flflestony  had   been  made  by  the  British 
ttr  to  the  American  executive, 
a  catalogue  was  composed  of  the  assump* 
>f  sovereignty  already  mentioned ;...assump- 
salcukted  to  render  America  an  instrument 
•lility  to  be  wielded  by  France  against  thostf 
t  with  which  she  might  be  at  war. 
ric  were  still  further  aggravated  by  thej^^^ 
iasion  of  actual  hostilities  within  the  terri-  ^^'l^ 
of  the  United  States.     The  ship  Grange,  a 
1  vessel  which  had  been  cleared  out  from 
Iclphiai  was  captured  by  the  French  frigate 
buscade  within  the  capes  of  the  Delaware, 
on  her  way  to  the  ocean. 
:  prizes  thus  unwarrantably  made,   being 
ht  within  the  power  of  the  American  gov- 
nit  Mr.  Hammond,  among  other  things, 
ided  a  restitution  of  them, 
many  of  the  points  suggested  by  the  con- 
if  Mr.  Genet,  and  by  the  memorials  of  the 
\k  minister,  it  would  seem  impossible  that 
flbrence  of  opinion  could  exist  among  intel- 
men,  not  under  the  dominion  of  a  blind 
ation.     Accordingly  it  was  agreed  in  the 
^tt   without  a  dissenting  voice,  that,   the 
iction  of  every  independent  nation  within 
nits  of  its  own  territory  being  of  a  nature  to 
it  the  exercise  of  any  authority  therein  by 
ign  power,  the  proceedings  complained  of, 
nug  warranted  by  any  treaty,  were  usurpa- 
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CRAP.  VT.  tions  of  national  sovereignty,  and  violations  of^ 
fr93.    neutral  rights,  a  repetition  of  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  prevent* 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  efficacy  of  the  laws 
should  be  tried  against  those  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  had  joined  in  perpetratiiig  the 
offence. 
^fi,,n^  ^  The  question  of  restitution,  except  as  to  the 
fa^nSd'^  Grange,  was  more  dubious.  The  secretary  of 
state  and  the  attorney  general  contended  that,  U 
the  commissions  granted  by  Mr.  Genet  were 
invalid,  the  captures  were  totally  void^  and  the 
courts  would  adjudge  the  property  to  remain  in 
the  former  owners.  In  this  point  of  view  therefore, 
there  being  a  regular  remedy  at  law.  it  would  be 
irregular  for  the  government  to  interpose. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  commissions^  were  good, 
then,  the  captures  having  been  made  on  the  high 
seas,  under  a  valid  commission  from  a  power  tt 
war  with  Great  Britain,  the  original  right  of  Aft 
British  owner  was  by  the  laws  of  war  transferred 
to  the  captor. 

The  legal  right  being  in  the  captor,  it  could 
only  be  taken  from  him  by  an  act  of  force,  tint 
is  to  say,  of  reprisal  for  the  offence  comoutied 
against  the  United  States  in  the  port  of  Charkatoo. 
Reprisal  is  a  very  serious  thing,  ought  always  to 
be  preceded  by  a  demand  and  refusal  of  satis&c- 
tion,  is  generally  considered  as  an  act  of  war,  and 
never  yet  failed  to  produce  it^  in  the  case  of  s 
nation  able  to  make  war. 

Admitting  the  case  to  be  of  sufficient  impoc* 
"tance  to  require  reprisal,  and  to  be  ripe  for  tlHt 
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>wcr  of  taking  it  was  vested  by  the  chap.  v% 
in  congress,    not  in  the  executive    1799. 
of  the  government, 
^paration  for  the  ofience  committed 
United  States,  they  were  themselves 
and  could  not  be  required  by  a  foreign 
emand  more  than  was  satis&ctory  to 
By  disavowing  the  act,  by  taking 
prevent  its  repetition,  by  prosecuting 
an  citizens  who  were  engaged  in  it. 
States  ought  to  stand  justified  with 
in,  and   for   that  power  to  demand 
ration  would  be  a  wrong  on  her  part, 
imstances  under  which  these  equip- 
^en  made,  in  the  first  moments  of  the 
:he  government  could  have  time  to  take 
against  them,  and  its  immediate  dis- 
of  those  equipments,  must  rescue  i% 
imputation  of  being  accessary  to  them, 
^d  it  with  the  offended  not  the  offend- 

ndemen  were  therefore  of  opinion  that 
which  had  been  captured  on  the  high 
)ught  into  the  United  States  by  priva- 
>ut  and  commissioned  in  their  ports^ 
>  be  restored. 

^cretaries  of  the  treasury  and  of  W9r 
t  advice  was  given.  They  urged  that 
^rmitting  itself  to  *be  made  an  anstru- 
ostility  by  one  belligerent  against 
came  thereby  an  associate  in  the  war. 
laval  armaments  might  be  formed  by 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
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CHAP.  VI.  of  carrying  on  expeditions  against  her  enemy ,  and 
1795.    might  return  with  the  spoils  they  had  taken,  and 
prepare  new  enterprises,  it  was  apparent  diat  a 
state  of  war  would  exist  between  America  and 
those  enemies  of  the  worst  kind  for  them :  aivcCi 
while  the  resources  of  the  country  were  eaqdoyed 
in  annoying  them,  the  instruments  of  this  annoy- 
ance would  be  occasionally  protected  from-piinuity 
by  the  privileges  of  an  ostensible  neutnli^.    It 
was  easy  to  see  that  such  a  state  of  things  could 
not  be  tolerated  longer  than  until  it  should  be 
perceived. 

It  being  confessedly  contrary  to  the  duljf  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  neutral  nation,  to  suffiv  pri- 
vateers to  be  fitted  in  their  ports  to  annoy  the 
British  trade,  it  seemed  to  follow  that  it  wouU 
comport  with  their  duty  to  remedy  the  injaiy 
which  may  have  been  sustained  when  it  is  in  their 
power  so  to  do. 

That  the  fact  had  been  committed  beiiact  the 
government  could  provide  against  it  mi|^t  be  ai 
excuse,  but  not  a  justification.    Eveiy  gosreni- 
ment  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  parts  of 
the  community  over  which  it  preaideSy  and  is 
supposed  to  possess  at  all  times  the  means  of 
preventing  infractions  of  its  duty  to  foreign  natioos-  . 
In  the  present  instance  the  magistracy  of  the  phce  : 
ought  to  have  prevented  them.     Howeicr  valid  j 
this  excuse  might  have  been,  had  the  prWatecff  [ 
expedited  from  Charleston  been  sent  to  the  French  i 
dominions,  there  to  operate  out  of  the  reach  oEthe  - 
United  States,  it  could  be  of  no  avail  when  tbdf 
priaes  were  brought  into  the  American  ports,  0^ 
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government  thereby  completely  enabled  to  chap.  vi. 
inister  a  specific  remedy  for  the  injury.  1793. 

Ithough  the  commissions,  and  the  captures 
ie  under  them,  were  valid  as  between  the  par- 
at  war,  they  were  not  so  as  to  the  United 
»»  For  the  violation  of  their  rights,  they  had 
lim  to  reparation,  and  might  reasonably  de- 
d,  as  the  reparation  to  which  they  were  entitled, 
itution  of  the  property  taken,  with  or  without 
ipology  for  the  infringement  of  their  sove- 
^tf.  This  they  had  a  right  to  demand  as  a 
ies  of  reparation  consonant  with  the  nature  of 
in|iiry,  and  enabling  them  to  do  justice  to  the 
jr.in  injuring  whom  they  had  been  made  in- 
mental.  It  could  be  no  just  cause  of  complaint 
le  part  of  the  captors  that  they  were  required 
irreuder  a  property,  the  means  of  acquiring 
sh  took  their  origin  in  a  violation  of  the  rights 
le  United  States. 

n  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  claim  on  the 
erican  government  to  arrest  the  effects  of 
injury  or  annoyance  to  which  it  had  been 
e  accessary.  To  insist  therefore  on  the  res- 
ion  of  the  property  taken,  would  be  to 
tree  a  right  in  order  to  the  performance  of  a 

i^hese  commissions,  though  void  as  to  the 
:ed  States,'  being  valid  as  between  the  parties, 
case  was  not  proper  for  the  decision  of  the 
Its  of  justice.  The  whole  was  an  affair  be- 
:n  the  governments  of  the  parties  concerned, 
>c  setded  by  reasons  of  state,  not  rules  of 
;  It  was  the  case  of  an  infringement  of  na- 
0L«  v«  H  hh 
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CHAP  VI  tional  sovereignty  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  party, 
jy^3^    in  which  the  government  was  to  demand  a  repa- 
ration, with  the  double  view  of  vindtcaung  its 
own  rights,  and  of  doing  justice  to  the  sufiering 
party. 

They  therefore  were  of  opinion  that  in  Ae  case 
stated  for  their  consideration,  restitution  Mglit  ta 
be  made. 

On  the  point  respecting  which  his  c^MOCt  was 
divided,  the  president  took  time  to  ddibeiate. 
Those  principles  on  which  a  concuntace  of  aen- 
timent  had  been  manifested  being  considered  as 
settled,  the  secretary  of  state  was  deured  to 
communicate  them  to  the  ministers  of  Franqe  aad 
Britain,*  and  circular  letters  were  addressed  to 
the  executive  authority  of  the  several  states,  r^ 
quiring  their  co-operation,  with  force  if  necesstfyi 
in  order  to  execute  the  rules  which  wece  esta- 
blished. 

The  citizen  Genet  was  much  dissatisfied  inlli 
these  decisions  of  the  American  government.  He 
thought  them  contrary  to  natural  right,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  treaties  by  which  the  two  natioBS 
were  connected.  In  his  exposition  of  these 
treaties,  he  claimed  for  his  own  country  all  tbst 
the. two  nations  were  restricted  from  concediiif  lo 
others,  thereby  converting  negative  limilstioos 
into  an  affirmative  grant  of  privileges  to  Fnmce. 

• : ■ 

*  The  letters  making  this  communication  were  dated  on  Ik 
1 5th  of  May  ;  and  that  designed  for  the  French  minister  vs 
transmitted  to  Mr*  Teman,  and  by  him  delivered  to  li^ 
Genet,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  arrived  in  Philadali^  ^ 
succeeding  day. 
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Without  noticing  a  want  of  decorum  in  some  chap.  vi. 
tbe  expressions  which  Mr.  Genet  had  employed,  "^^9^ 

was  informed  that  the  subjects  on  which  his 
Iter  treated  had,  from  respect  to  him,  been  re- 
^nsidered  by  the  executive,  but  that  no  cause 
IS  perceived  for  changing  the  system  which  had 
en  adopted.  He  was  further  informed  that,  in 
^  opinioQ  of  the  president,  the  United  States 
ired  it  to  Aemselves  and  to  the  nations  in  their 
endship,  to  expect,  as  a  reparation  for  the  offence 

infringing  their  sovereignty,  that  the  vessels 
as  illegally  equipped  would  depart  from  their 
irts. 

In  these  decisions,  Mr.  Genet  did  not  seem 
qposed  to  aquiesce.  Adhering  to  his  own  con- 
suction  of  the  existing  treaty,  he  affected  to  con- 
ier  the  measures  of  the  American  government 
infractions  of  it,  which  no  power  in  the  nation 
id  a  right  to  make,  unless  the  United  States  in 
ingress  assembled  should  determine  that  their 
deam  engagements  should  no  longer  be  per- 
Mined.  Intoxicated  with  the  sentiments  which 
tre  expressed  by  a  great  portion  of  the  people, 
od  unacquainted  with  the  firm  character  of  the 
tecutive,  he  seems  to  have  expected  that  the 
opularity  of  his  nation  would  enable  him  to  over- 
trow  that  department,  or  to  render  it  subservient 
^bis  views.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  account 
^his  persisting  to  disregard  its  decisions,  and 
>r  passages  with  which  his  letters  abound,  such 
)  the  following. 

"  Every  obstruction  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  ta  the  arming  of  French  vessels 

H  hh2 
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CHAP. VI.  must  be  an  attempt  on  the  rights  of  man,  upon 
^ir93~  which  repose  the  independence  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  ;  a  violation  of  the  ties  which  unite 
the  people  of  France  and  America ;  and  even  a 
manifest  contradiction  of  the  system  of  neutrality 
of  the  president ;  for,  in  fact,  if  our  merebant 
vessels,^  or  others,  are  not  allowed  to  arm  them- 
selves, when  the  French  alone  are  resisting  the 
league  of  all  the  tyrants  against  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  they  will  be  exposed  to  inevitable  ruin  in 
going  out  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which 
is   certainly  not   the  intention  of  the  people  of 
America.     Their  fraternal  voice  has  resounded 
from  every  quarter  around  me,  and  their  accents 
are  not  equivocal.  They  are  pure  as  the  hearts  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  expressed,  and  the  more 
they  have  touched  my  sensibility,  the  more  they 
must  interest  in  the  happiness  of  America  tbe 
nation  I  represent  ;...the  more  I  wish,  sir,  that  the 
federal  government  should  observe,  as  far  as  ia 
their  power,  the  public  engagements  contradetl 
by  both  nations  ;  and  that,  by  this  generoos  and 
prudent  conduct,  they  will  give  at  least  to  the 
world,   the  example  of  a  true  neutrality,  whiiA 
does  not  consist  in  the  cowardly  abandonnent  of 
their  friends  in  the  moment  when  danger  menaces 
them,  but  in  adhering  strictly,  if  they  can  do  no 
better,   to  the  obligations  they  have  coiitncted 
with  them.     It  is  by  such  proceedings  that  thqr 
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*  The  regulation  alluded  to  as  was  stated  by  Mr*  Jtffeoft^ 
111  reply 9  did  not  relate  to  vessels  arming  fordefence)  M^ 
cruisers  against  the  enemies  of  France. 
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(ider   themselves   respectable  to  all  the  chap.vi. 
;  that  they  will  preserve  their  friends  and  "TmT 
to  augment  their  numbers." 
w  days  previous  to  the  letter  of  which  the 
is  an  extract,  two  citizens  of  the  United 
who  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Genet  in 
(ton  to  cruise  in  the  service  of  France, 
rented  by  the  civil  magistrate,  in  pursuance 
determination  formed  by  the  executive  for 
secution  of  persons  having  thus  offended 
the  laws^     Mr.    Genet  demanded  their 
in  the  following  extraordinary  terms, 
lave  this  moment  been  informed  that  two 
in  the  service  of  the  republic  of  France, 
Gideon  Henfield  and  John  Singletary,  have 
Tested  on  board  the  privateer  of  the  French 
ic,  the  citizen  Genet,    and  conducted  to 
The  crime  laid  to  their  charge... the 
irhich  my  mind  cannot  conceive,  and  which 
1  almost  refuses  to  state,.. .is  the  serving  of 
,  and  defending  with  her  children  the  com- 
.orious  cause  of  liberty. 
King  ignorant  of  any  positive  law  or  treaty 
deprives  Americans  of  this  privilege,  and 
izes  officers    of  police  arbitrarily  to  take 
m  in  the  service  of  France  from  on  board 
easels,  I  call  upon  your  intervention,  sir,  and 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
eiin  the  immediate  releasement  of  the  above 
>ned  officers,  who  have  acquired  by  the  sen* 
s  animating  them,  and  by  the  act  of  their 
■ment,  anterior  to  every  act  to  the  contrary. 
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cHAp.vL  the  right  of  French  citizens,  if  they  have  lost 
1793.    that  of  American  citizens." 
^-^        This  lofty  offensive  style  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  a  mind  penetrated  with  a 
just  sense  of  those  obligations  which  bind  the 
chief  magistrate  to  guard  the  dignity  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  imperiously  require  that  he  will  not 
permit  his  nation  to  be  degraded  in  his  persoo* 
Yet,  in  no  single  instance,  did  the  administration, 
in  its  communications  with  Mr.  Genet,  permit 
itself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  use  of  one  intem* 
perate  expression.     The  firmness  with  wUch  the 
extravagant  pretensions  of  that  gentleman  were 
resisted,  proceeding  entirely  from  a  sense  ofdiity 
and  convictbn  of  right,  was  unaccompanied  with 
any  marks  of  that  resentment  which  his  language 
and  his  conduct  were  alike  calculated  to  ipspire. 
A  high  respect  and  affection  for  his  nation,  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  promote  its  interests,  so&ras 
might  be  compatible   with  the  situation  of  the 
United  States,  continued  to  be  invariably  Biani- 
fested  by  the  American  executive. 
SMeof  From  acquiescing  in  a  line  of  conduct  thus  ddi« 

berately  adopted  and  prudently  pursued,  Mr.  Gend 
appears  to  have  been  prevented  by  a  belief  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  were  in  direct  cy^o^ 
sition  to  the  measures  of  their  government  So 
excessive  and  so  general  were  the  demoiutnitiona 
which  they  made  of  enthusiastic  devodon  to 
France ;  so  open  were  their  expressions  of  outrage 
and  hostility  towards  all  the  powers  at  war  wiA 
that  re|\ublic ;  so  thin  was  the  veil  which  covered 
the  chief  magistrate  from  that  stream  of  malignant 
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brium  directed  against  every  measure  which  chap.  vi. 
ted  the  views  of  Mr.  Genet ;  that  a  person  1^95^ 
inguine  than  that  minister  might  have  che* 
1  the  hope  of  being  able  ultimately  to  triumph 
he  opposition  he  experienced.  Civic  festi- 
aod  other  public  assemblages  of  people,  at 
;  the  ensigns  of  France  were  displayed  in 
With  those  of  America;  at  which  the  red 
IS  a  qrmbol  of  French  liberty  and  fraternity^ 
phantly  passed  from  head  to  head  ;  at  which 
were  given  expressive  of  a  desire  to  identify 
aople  of  America  with  those  of  France ;  and 
the  imposing  guise  of  adhering  to  principles 
.men»  containing  allusions  to  the  influence 
;  president  which  could  not  be  mistaken; 
red  to  Mr.  Genet  to  indicate  a  temper  ex- 
ly  favourable  to  his  hopes,  and  very  different 
that  which  would  be  required  for  the  pre- 
ion  of  an  honest  neutrality.  Through  the 
im  of  the  press,  these  sentiments  were  com- 
ated  to  the  public,  and  were  represented  as 
g  from  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of  the 
u  In  various  other  modes,  that  important 
5. contributed  its  powerful  aid  to  the  extension 
inions  calculated  essentially  to  vary  the  siu 
1  of  the  United  States.  The  proclamation 
itrality,  which  was  treated  as  a  royal  edict, 
ot  only  considered  as  assuming  powers  not 
(ing  to  the  executive,  and,  as  evidencing 
tonarchical  tendencies  of  that  department, 
demonstrating  the  disposition  of  the  gov- 
nt  to  break  its  connexions  with  France,  and 
K>lve  the  friendship  which  united  the  people 
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CHAP.  VI.  of  the  two  republics.  The  declaration  that  "  the 
1793,    duty  and  interest  of  the  United  States  required 
that  they  should  with  sincerity  and  good  fiuth 
adopt  and  pursue  a  conduct  friendly  and  impar> 
tial  towards  the  belligerent  powers,''    gave  pe- 
culiar umbrage.     The  scenes  of  the  revolutioDary  . 
war  were  brought  into  review ;  the  object  and 
effect  of  British  hostility  were  painted  in  Rowing 
colours ;  and  the  important  aids  afforded  by  France 
were  drawn  with  a  pencil  not  less  animated.  That 
the  conduct  of  Britain  since  the  treaty  of  peace 
had  furnished  unequivocal  testimony  of  enmity  to 
the  United  States  was  strongly  pressed ;  in  proof 
of  which,  the  detention  of  the  western  posts,  to 
which  was  ascribed  the  Indian  war,  was  particu- 
larly urged.     With  this  continuing  enmity  wis 
contrasted  the  amicable  dispositions  professed  bf 
the  French  republic ;  and  it  was  asked  with  in- 
dignation,   whether  the  interests  of  the  Uoited 
States  required  that  they  should  pursue  <*  a  fine  tf 
conduct  entirely  impartial   between  these  t«o\ 
powers  ?  That  the  services  of  the  one  as  well  «  ■ 
the  injuries  of  the  other  should  be  forgotten  ?  thit  = 
a  friend  and  an  enemy  should  be  treated  with  eqinl  : 
favour  ?  and  that  neither  gratitude  nor  resentmcnl  -■ 
should  constitute  a  feature  of  the  American  cba-  ; 
racter  ?*»   The  supposed  freedom  of  the  French  i 
was    opposed   to   the    imagined  slaveiy  of  the 
English;    and   it  was  demanded   whether  ^' the 
people  of  America  were  alike  friendly  to  repnb*  | 
licanism  and  to  monarchy,  to  liberty  and  to  dd-  t 
potism  ?'' 
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th  infectious  enthusiasm  it  was  contended,  chap.  vt. 
here,  was  a  natural  and  inveterate  hostility  "TmT 
eir  monarchies  and  republics ;  that  the  pre- 
otnbination  against  France  was  a  combination 
It  liberty  in  every  part  of  die  world ;  and 
hie  deistinies  of  America  were  inseparably 

with  those  of  the  French  republic, 
the  various  points  of  controversy  which  had 
:  between  the  executive  and  Mr.  Genet, 
stive  and  powerful  party  openly  and  decid- 
mbraced  the  principles  for  which  that  min- 
ontended.  It  was  assumed  that  his  demands 
sanctioned  by  subsisting  treaties,  and  that 
position  of  those  instruments  was  perfectly 
t*  *  The  conduct  of  the  executive  in  with- 
g  privileges  to  which  France  was  said  to 
ided  by  the  most  solemn  engagements,  was 
«ited  with  extreme  acrimony ;  was  con- 
i  as  indicative  of  a  desire  to  join  the  coal- 
kspots  in  their  crusade  against  liberty ;  and 
nishing  to  the  French  republic  such  just 
;s  for  war,  that  it  required  all  her  moderation 
rbearance  to  restrain  her  from  declaring  it 
t  the  United  States. 

€venet  was  exhorted  not  to' relax  in  his  ca- 
irs  to  maintain  the  just  rights  of  his  country, 
IS  assured  that  in  the  affectioBS  of  the  people 
lid  find  a  firm  and  certain  support. 
se  principles  and  opinions  derived  consid- 
aid  from  the  labours  and  intrigues  of  certain 
es  who  had  constituted  themselves  the 
ans  of  American  liberty. 
.  V.  I  i  i 
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CHAP.  VI.  That  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  legit 
i793.  authorities  which  is  essential  in  balanced  gi 
ments,  and  which,  guided  by  an  enligt 
patriotism,  may  exert  a  beneficial  influenoi 
the  measures  of  those  who  are  intrusted  w 
powers  of  the  nation,  had,  in  some  fewinil 
so  misconceived  the  manner  in  which  it  i 
safely  be  employed,  that  temporary  and  dH 
clubs  of  citizens  had  occasionally  been  fqni 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  then 
purpose  of  watching  the  conduct  of  their  r 
After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  some 
use  was  made  by  its  enemies  of  this  weipoa 
in  the  German  republican  society  par^ 
many  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  I 
ministration  were  collected. 

By  the  French  revolution,  the  force  and 
of  these  institutions  had  been  fully  devd 
and  their  efficacy  in  prostrating  existing  esli 
ments  had  been  clearly  ascertained.  Tl 
creased  influence  which  they  derived  from  c 
ponding  with  each  other,  and  thereby  act! 
concert,  had  been  unequivocally  demonat 
and  soon  *  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Genet) 
mocratic  society  was  formed  in  Philadeljdua, 

cmocmic  seems  to  have  taken  for  its  model  the  Jacohii 
of  Paris.  An  anxious  solicitude  for  the  p 
vation  of  freedom,  the  very  existence  of  ^ 
was  menaced  by  a  ^^  European  confederacy^ 
cendent  in  power  and  unparalleled  in  iniqi 


societies 
formtd. 


*  Its  organization  appears  to  have  been  completed 
SOOi  of  May. 
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IS  endangered  also  by  ^*  the  pride  of  chap,  vt 
1  arrogance  of  power,"  displayed  within  i^^^^ 
d  States ;  was  the  motive  assigned  for 
ition.  ^  ^  A  constant  circulation  of  use« 
lation,  and  a  liberal  communication  of 
1  sentiments,  were  thought  to  be  the 
Ictes  to  any  political  poison  with  which, 
principle  of  6ivil  liberty  might  be  at- 
skI  to  give  the  more  extensive  operation 
bours,  a  corresponding  committee  was 
through  whom  they  would  communicate 
r  societies  which  might  be  established 
if  principles    throughout    the    United 

.  to  their  supposed  founder,  and  true  to 
ejects  of  their  association^  these  socle* 
kued,  during  the  term  of  theif  political 
to  be  the  resolute  champions  of  all  the 
lents  attempted  by  the  agents  of  Ae 
;>ubKc  on  the  government  of  the  United 
d  the  steady  defamers  of  tiie  views  and 
of  the  American  executive, 
trongly  supported,  Mr.  Genet  persisted 
struction  of  the  treaties  which  subsisted 
lie  two  nations ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
etermination  of  the  govenuneirt,  con- 
ict  according  to  that  construction, 
ent  occasion  rc;jquiring  his  presence  at 
cmon,  the  president  left  Philadelphia  on 
rf  June,  to  which  place  he  returned  6n 
>f  July.  During  his  absence,  the  heads 
nents  superintended  the  execution  of 
;s  which  had  been  previously  established. 

iii2 
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CHAP.  VI.      In  this  short  interval,  a  circumstance  occ 
179S.    Strongly  marking  the  rashness  of  the  mini 
France,  and  the  disrespect  in  which  he  he 
executive  of  the  United  States. 

The  Little  Sarah,  an  English  merchantm 
rying  from  two  to  four  guns,  had  been  g« 
by  a  French  frigate  and  brought  into  thej 
Philadelphia,  where  she  v^s  completely  eq^ 
as  a  privateer.  Having  mounted  fourtcc 
cannon  and  six  swivels,  and  taken  on  board 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  several  of^ 
were  Americans,  she  was  just  about  to  aai 
cruise  under  the  name  of  la  petit  Detnocrai^ 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  communicati 
situation  to  the  secretaries  of  state  and  of  i 
consequence  of  which  governor  Mii&in  was  < 
to  cause  an  examination  of  the  fact.  The  i 
of  the  port  was  directed  to  institute  the 
inquiries,  and  late  in  the  evening  of  the  a 
July,  he  reported  her  situation,  and  that  8 
to  sail  the  next  day. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  which  hz 
given  by  the  president  relative  to  the  fittu 
of  armed  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  the  gc 
immediately  sent  Mr.  secretary  Dallas  f 
purpose  of  prevailing  on  Mr.  Genet  to 
him  from  the  employment  of  force,  by  del 
the  vessel  in  port  until  the  arrival  of  the  pre 
who  was  then  on  his  way  from  Mount  V 
In  terms  as  conciliating  as  its  nature  would  | 
Mr.  Dallas  communicated  this  message 
French  minister.    On  receiving  it  he  gave 
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it  extravagant  passion.  After  exclaiming  chap,  vi. 
emence  against  the  measure,   he  com-     1793. 
in  strong  terms  and   with  many  angry  Genet  caici» 
of  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  received  *ei>ar. 

ttalitiet  of 

e  of  the  officers  of  the  general  govern-  ^  ^I^ 
tich  he  contrasted  with  the  cordial  at- ai^  o^i^iy' 

insolu  their 

that  was  expressed  by  the  people  at  large  government. 
ttion.  He  ascribed  the  conduct  of  those 
I  praiciples  inimical  to  the  cause  of  France 
lerty.  He  insinuated  that  by  their  influ- 
president  had  been  misled  ;  and  observed 
iderable  emphasis,  that  the  president  was 
lovereign  of  this  country.     The  powers 

and  war  being  vested  in  congress,  it 

to  that  body  to  decide  those  questions 
out  of  treaties  which  might  involve  peace 
and  the  president  therefore  ought  to  have 
i  the  national  legislature  before  he  ven* 
issue  his  proclamation  of  neutrality,  or 
^t,i|^y  his  instructions  to  the  state  gov- 
Jie  enjoyment  of  the  particular  rights 
ranee  claimed  under  the  express  stipu- 

the  treaty  of  commerce.  The  executive 
ion  of  that  treaty  was  neither  just  nor 
y ;  and  he  would  make  no  engagement 
ight  be  construed  into  a  relinquishment 

which  his  constituents  deemed  indis- 
In  the  course  of  this  vehement  and 
:clamation,  he  spoke  of  publishing  his 
idence  with  the  officers  of  government, 
with  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings  ;  and 
:,  although  the  existing  causes  would 
in  abrupt  departure,  his  regard  for  the 
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CHAP.  VI.  people  of  America  would  induce  hitn  to  i 
1793.  here,  amidst  the  insults  and  disgusts  that  fa 
suffered  in  his  official  character  from  the 
officers,  until  the  meeting  of  congress;  and 
body  should  agree  in  the  opinions  and  supp 
measures  of  the  president,  he  would  oa 
withdraw,  and  leave  the  dispate  to  be  ■( 
between  the  two  nations  themselves.  Wh 
attention  was  again  called  by  Mr.-  Dallas 
particular  subject,  he  peremptorily  refiH 
enter  into  ai<iy  arrangements  for  an^codk 
departure  of  the  privateer,  and  eaaUoMC 
against  any  attempt  to  seize  her,  as  she  bd 
to  the  republic,  and,  in  defence  of  die  hot 
her  flag,  would  unquestionably  repdl  fnf 
force. 

On  receiving  the  report  of  Mr.  Dallas,  go 
Mifflin  ordered  out  one  hundred  and  t 
militia  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possessioi 
petit  Democrat^  and  communicated  the  oaaC 
all  its  circumstances,  to  the  officers  of  the  i 
tive  government.  On  the  succeeding  dqr 
Jefferson  waited  on  Mr.  Grenet,  in  the  In 
prevailing  on  him  to  pledge  his  word  A 
privateer  should  not  leave  the  port  until  thei 
of  the  president.  With  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  i 
minister  was  not  less  intemperate  than  h 
been  with  Mr.  Dallas.  He  indulged  himadi 
repetition  of  nearly  the  same  passionate  lang 
and  again  spoke  with  extreme  harshness 
conduct  of  the  executive.  He  persisted  in  re 
to  make  any  engagements  for  the  detentten 
vessel,  and  after  his  rage  had  in  some  < 
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itself,  he  entreated  that  no  attempt  might  cuap.vi. 
de  to  take  possession  of  her,  as  her  crew    1793. 
a  board,  and  force  woald  be  repelled  by 

Aen  also  said  that  la  petit  Democrat  was 
ady  to  sail  immediately.  She  would  change 
HtioQ  and  fall  down  the  river  a  small  dis- 
on  that  day,  but  he  repeated  his  assertion, 
lie  was  not  yet  ready  to  sail,  with  a  coun- 
Be  which  induced  a  conviction  that  she 
I  abide  the  determination  of  the  executive, 
otamunicating  this  conversation  to  governor 
i^  Mr.  Jefferson  stated  his  conviction  that 
iviteer  would  remain  in  the  river  until  the 
lent  should  decide  on  her  case;  in  conse- 
:e  of  which  the  governor  dismissed  the 
a,  and  requested  the  advice  of  the  heads  of 
tmcnts  on  the  course  which  it  would  be 
r  for  him  to  pursue.  Both  the  governor  and 
tferson  stated  that,  in  reporting  the  conver- 
t  between  Mr.  Genet  and  himself,  Mr.  Dallas 
aid  that  Mr.  Genet  threatened,  in  express 
,  '*  to  appeal  from  the  president  to  the 
e." 

OS  braved  and  insulted  in  the  very  heart 
t  American  empire,  the  secretaries  of  the 
iiy  and  of  war  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
Sent  that  immediate  measures  should  be 
provisionally,  for  establishing  a  battery  on 
Island,  under  cover  of  a  party  of  militia» 
Brections  that,  if  the  vessel  should  attempt 
[mrt  before  the  pleasure  of  the  president 
1  be  known  concern irig  her,  military  coer- 
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CHAP.  VI.  cion  should  be  employed  to  arrest  and  preven 

^7937"  progress. 

From  this  opinion  the  secretary  of  state 
sented,  and  the  meastire  was  not  adopted, 
vessel  fell  down  to  Chester  before  the  arrivi 
the  president,  froin  which  place  she  sailed  M 
the  power  of  the  government  could  be  interpos 
On  the  ilth  of  Ju]y,  the  president  read 
Philadelphia,  and  without  delay  requested  1 
his  cabinet  ministers  would  convene  at  his  ho 
the  next  day  at  nine  in  the  morning. 

Among  the  papers  placed  in  his  hands  by 
secretary  of  state,  which  required  immed 
attention,  were  those  which  related  to  the  Li 
Democrat.  On  reading  them,  a  messengers 
immediately  dispatched  for  the  secretary,  brt 
had  retired  indisposed  to  his  seat  in  the  cotnil 
Upon  hearing  this,  the  president  instantly  i 
dressed  a  letter  to  him  of  which  the  followiBg 
an  extract.  ^'  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  case 
the  Little  Sarah,  now  at  Chester  ?  is  the  minii 
of  the  French  republic  to  set  the  acts  of  this  g 
ernment  at  defiance  with  impunity^.. .nnd  tl 
threaten  the  executive  with  an  appeal  to 
people  ?  what  must  the  world  think  of  such  6 
duct?  and  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stt 
in  submitting  to  it  ? 

^^  These  are  serious  questions.... circumslanc 
press  for  decision ;... and  as  you  have  hadti 
to  consider  them  (upon  me  they  come  um 
pectedly)  I  wish  to  know  your  opinion  upon  tb 
even  before  to-morrow... for  the  vessel  maytl 
be  gone." 
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A  answer  to  this  letter,  the  secretary  stated  chap,  vi, 
assurances  which  had  on  that  day  been  given  1793. 
Kim  by  Mr.  Genet,  that  the  vessel  would  not 
I  before  the  president's  decision  respecting  her 
mU  be  made.  In  consequence  of  this  infor- 
don,  immediate  coercive  measures  were  sus- 
ided.  In  the  council  of  the  next  day,  it  was 
ermined  to  request  the  answers  of  the  judges 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  to  a 
ies  of  questions  comprehending  all  the  subjects 
liffisrence  which  existed  betv^eien  the  executive 
I  -the  minister  of  France  relative  to  the  exposi- 
n  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  countries  4 
I  in  the  mean  time,  to  retain  in  port  such^ 
vateers  as  had  been  equipped  by  any  of  the 
ligerent  powers  within  the  United  States.  This 
ermination  was  immediately  communicated  to 
«  Genet;  but,  in  contempt  of  it,  the  Little 
mocrat  proceeded  on  her  cruise. 

They  were  particularly  enumerated,  and  the  decision 
I  also  extended  to  the  ship  Jane,  an  English  armed  mer- 
Qtman  alleged  by  Mr.  Genet  to  be  a  privateer,  and  the 
emor  was  requested  to  attend  to  her,  and  if  he  found  her 
poaenting  her  force  and  about  to  depart,  to  cause  her  to  be 
pped. 

The  Jane  had  augmented  her  armament  by  replacing  four 
gun  carriages  with  new  ones,  and  opening  two  new  port 
ei.  The  request  of  the  British  consul  that  these  altera- 
ta might  be  allowed  was  peremptorily  rejected,  and  direc- 
>Dt  were  given  that  she  should  be  restored  precisely  to  the  ' 
QKtion  in  which  she  entered  the  poit.  Had  she  attempted 
«tfl  without  obeying  these  orders,  governor  Mifflin  had 
^ca  measures  to  stop  her  at  Mud  Island. 

VOL.V.  K  k  k 
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CHAP.  vi.     In  this,  as  in  every  effort  made  by  the  execudYt 
1^9^^    to  maintain,  with  good  faith,  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States,  that  great  party  which  denominated 
itself  "  THE  PEOPLE"  could  perceive  only  i 
setded  hostility  to  France  and  to  liberty,  a  tame 
subserviency  to  British  policy,  and  a  desire,  by 
provoking  France,  to  engage  America  io  the  war, 
for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  republican  prio- 
ciples.* 

Of  the  difficulty  that  would  attend  an  adherence 
to  the  system  which  had  been  commenced,  the 
administration  received  strong  additional  evidence 
in  the  acquittal  of  Gideon  HenGeld. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  pursuance  at  the 
resolution  to  restrain  the  citizens  of  the  Umted 
States  from  engaging  in  military  ezpedfitioiii 
formed  within  the  American  territory,  a  proi& 
cution  had  been  instituted  against  this  perMi- 
He  had  sailed  from  Charleston  on  board  a  French 
privateer  equipped  in  that  port,  which  had 
brought  into  Philadelphia  the  prizes  she  hdl 
made.  This  prosecution  had  been  directed  uiider|| 
the  advice  of  the  attorney  general  who  was  d 
opinion,  that  persons  of  this  description  were 
punishable  for  having  violated  subsbting  treatieiy 
which,  by  the  constitution,  are  the  supreme  bw 
of  the  land ;  and  that  they  were  also  indictable  it 
common  law,  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
United  States.  I 

To  an  act  so  susceptible  of  misrepresentatki 
as  was  this  prosecution,  it  could  not  be  ezpectod 


*  See  JSfotCy  J^o.  VIII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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e  democratic  party  would  be  inattentive,  chap  vii 
papers  sounded  the  alartn,  and  it  was  uni-  1793. 
r  asked  '*  what  lawhad  been  offended,  and 
irhat  statute  was  the  indictment  supported  ? 
be  American  people  already  prepared  to 
a  proclamation  the  force  of  a  legislative 
d  to  subject  themselves  to  the  will  of  the 
Lve  ?  but  if  they  were  already  sunk  to  such 
of  degradation,  were  they  to  be  punished 
biting  a  proclamation  which  had  not  been 
ed  when  the  offence  was  committed,  if 
it  could  be  termed  |m  offence  to  engage 
'ranee,  combating  for  liberty  against  the 
ed  despots  of  Europe  ?" 
le  trial  approached,  a  great  degree  of  sen- 
was  displayed  ;  and  the  acquittal  of  Henfield 
riumph  which  was  celebrated  with  extra* 
narks  of  joy  and  exultation.  The  executive 
eaved  by  it  of  the  strength  to  be  derived 
I  opinion,  that  punishment  might  be  legally 
Ion  those  who  should  openly  violate  the 
ascribed  for  the  preservation  of  neutrality; 
5  exposed  to  the  obloquy  of  having  at* 
1  a  measure  which  the   laws  would  not 

it  this  time,  a  question  growing  out  of  the 
ween  France  and  Britain,  the  decision  of 
irould  materially  affect  the  situation  of  thi& 
States,  was  presented  to  the  consideration 
xecutive. 

rbe  recollected  that  during  the  war  which 
d  America  from  Britain,  the  celebrated 
t  termed  the  arme^  neutrality  was  formed 

xkk2 
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CHAP.  VI.  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  notified  to  the  bellig' 
1793.    erent  powers.     A  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the 
' — '  principles  it  asserted,  one  of  which  was  that  free 
bottoms  should  make  free  goods,  was  expreued 
by  the  governments  engaged  in  the  war,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Great  Britain.     But  however 
favourably  the  United  States,   as  a  belligerent, 
might  view  a  principle  which  would  promote  the 
interests  of  inferior  maritime  powers,  they  were 
not  willing  after  the  termination  of  hostilities,  to 
enter  into  engagements  for  its  supportwhich  might 
endanger  their  future  peace ;  and  ia  this  spirit 
were    instructions  given  to  their  ministers  io 
Europe. 

In  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  Ais 
principle  was  engrafted,  but  with  England  no 
stipulation  on  the  subject  had  been  made.  It 
followed,  that,  with  France,  the  character  of  the 
bottom  was  imparted  to  the  cargo;  but  w&h 
Britain,  the  law  of  nations  was  the  rule  by  whidi 
the  respective  rights  of  the  belligerent  and  neutni  j 
were  to  be  decided.  m 

Construing  this  rule  to  give  security  to  the 
goods  of  a  friend  in  the  bottoms  of  an  enemyi  and  : 
to  subject  the  goods  of  an  enemy  to  capture  iatbe 
bottoms  of  a  friend,  the  British  cruisers  took 
French  property  out  of  American  vesselii  vA 
their  courts  condemned  it  as  lawful  prize. 

Against  the  acquiescence  of  the  American  es6  , 
cutive  in  this  exposition  of  the  law  of  natioiii»  ^ 
Mr.  Genet  had  remonstrated  in  such  terms  as  k  \ 
was  accustomed  to  employ ;  and  on  the  ninth  d  '] 
July,  in  the  moment  of Jthe  contest  respectiiig  ik^ 
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tie  Democrat,  he  had  written  a  letter  demanding  chap.vi. 
immediate  and  positive  answer  to  the  question,     1^93. 
it  mieasures  the  president  had  taken,  or  would 
e^-  to  cause  the  American  flag  to  be  respected  ? 
observed  that  ^*  as  the  English  would  con- 
ic to  carry  off  with  impunity  French  citizens 
I  French  property  found  on  board  of  American 
aelsy  without  embarrassing  themselves  with  the 
ilo&ophical  principles  proclaimed  by  the  presi- 
It  of  the  United  States,"  and  as  the  embarrassing 
;agements  of  France  deprived  her  of  ^  privi- 
les  of  making  reprisals. at  every «9oint,  it  was 
cesaary  for  the  interestsoi  both  nations,  quickly 
agree  on  taking  other  measures. 
N'ot  receiving  an  immediate  answer,  Mr.  Genet, 
irards  the  close  of  July,  again  addressed  the 
uretary  of  state  on  the  subject.    In  this  extra- 
lioary  letter,   after  complaining  of  the  insults 
ered  to  the  American  flag  by  seizing  the  pro-^ 
rty  of  Frenchmen  conflded  to  its  protection, 
added,  ^^  your  political  rights  are  counted  for 
thing.     In  vain  do  the  principles  of  neutrality 
ablish  that  friendly  vessels  make  friendly  goods; 
vun,  sir,  does  the  president  of  the  United  States 
deavour,  by  his  proclamation,  to  reclaim  the 
servation  of  this  maxim  ;  in  vain  does  the  de- 
e   of  preserving  peace  lead  to  sacrifice  the 
Derests  of  France  to  that  of  the  moment ;  in  vain 
lea  the  thirst  of  riches  preponderate  over  honoufr 
the  political  balance  of  America :  all  this  man* 
ement,  all  this  condescension,  all  this  humility, 
d  in  nothing ;  our  enemies  laugh  at  it ;  fnd  the 
enchi  too  confident,  ^^  punished  for.^aving 
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CHAP.  VI.  believed  that  the  American  nation  had  a  flag,  thtf 
1793.    they  had  some  respect  for  their  laws,  some  con- 
viction of  their  strength,  and  entertained  some 
sentiment  of  their  dignity.     It  is  not  posuUe  far 
me,  sir,  to  paint  to  you  all  my  sensibility  at  this 
scandal  which  tends  to  the  diminution  of  yoor 
commerce,  to  the  oppression  of  ours,  and  to  the 
debasement  and  vilification  of  republics.    It  is  far 
the  Americans  to  make  known  their  gcficrous  in- 
dignation at  this  outrage ;  and  I  must  cMfine  myself 
to  demand  of  you  a  second  time,  to  inform  me  of 
the  measures  which  you  have  taken  in  order  to  ob- 
tain restitution  of  the  property  plundered  from  my 
fellow  citizens,  under  the  protection  of  your  &g. 
It  is  from  our  government  they  have  learnt  that 
the  Americans  were  our  allies,  that  the  American 
nation  was  sovereign,  and  that  they  knew  how  to 
make  themselves  respected.     It  is  then  under  At 
very  same  sanction  of  the  French  nation  that  Aey 
have.. confided  their  property  and  persons  to  Ae 
safegufird  of  the  American  flag,  and  on  her  the^   . 
submit  the  care  of  causing  those  rights  to  be  res-  ^{ 
pected.     But  if  our  fellow  citizens  have  been  de- 
ceived, if  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain 
the  sovereignty  of  your  people,  speak  ;  we  have 
guaranteed  it  when  slaves,  we  shall  be  aUe  to 
render  it  formidable,  having  become  freemen." 

On  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  this  oiEmsi^e 
letter,  the  secretary  of  state  had  answered  thai 
of  the  ninth  of  July,  and  without  noticing  tkc 
unbecoming  style  in  which  the  decision  of  the  es- 
ecutiv«  was  demanded,  had  avowed  and  defended 
the  opinion  that,  ^*  by  t|e  general  law  of  natiooa, 
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Ihe  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessels  of  a  chap.  vi. 
firiend,  are  lawful  prize/'  This  fresh  insult  might    179$. 
therefore  be  passed  oyer  in  silence. 

While  a  hope  remained  that  the  temperate  for- 
bearance  of  the   executive,   and  the   unceasing 
manifestations  of  its  friendly  dispositions  towards 
the  French  republic,  might  induce  the  minister  of 
that  nation  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  abstain  from  violations  of  their 
sovereignly  an  anxious  solicitude  not  to  impair 
the  harmony  which  he  wished  to  maintain  between 
the  two  republics,  had  restrained  the  president 
from  adopting  those  measures  respecting  Mr. 
Genet,  which  the  conduct  of   that  gentleman 
seemed  to  require.  He  had  seen  a  foreign  minister 
usurp  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
some  of  the  most  important  rights  of  sovereignt}% 
and  persist,  after  the  prohibition  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  exercise  of  those  rights.  In  asserting 
this  extravagant  claim,  so  entirely  incompatible 
with  national  independence,  the  spirit  in  which  it 
•riginated  had  been   pursued,  and  the  haughty 
style  of  a  superior  had  been  substituted  for  the 
respectful  language  of  a  diplomatic   character. 
He  had  seen  the  same  minister  undertake  to  direct 
the  civil  government,  and  to  pronounce,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  decisions  of  the  executive,  in  what 
departments  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  placed  certain   great  national  powers.     T« 
render  this  state  of  things  more  peculiarly  critical 
and  embarrassing,  the  person  most  instrumental 
in  producing  it,  had,  from  his  arrival,  thrown 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  stretched  out 
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CHAP.  vi.  to  receive  hiniy  and  was  emboldened  by  their  ft- 
1793.   vour,  to  indulge  the  hope  of  succeeding  id  Iub 
endeavours  either  to  overthrow  their  govemmeBt, 
or  to  bend  it  to  his  will.    But  the  full  experiment 
had  now  been  made ;  and  the  result  was  a  coo- 
viction  not  to  be  resisted,  that  moderatioo  would 
only  invite  additional  injuries,  and  that  the  present 
insufferable  state  of  things  could  be  temunated 
only  by  procuring  the  removal   of  the  French 
minister,  or  by  submitting  to  become^  in  his 
hands,  the  mere  servile  instrument  of  hostility 
against  the  enemies  of  his  nation.     From  every 
quarter,  information  was  continually  received  of 
fresh  aggressions  on  the  principles  established  by 
the  government ;  and  while  the  executive  was  dins 
openly  disregarded  and  contemned,  the  members 
of  the  administration  were  reproached  in  all  the 
papers  of  an  active  and  restless  oppositiooi  as  the 
violators  of  the  national  faith,  the  partisans  of  mon- 
archy, and  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  of  Frmce. 
The  unwearied  efforts  of  that  department  to 
preserve  that  station  in  which  the  various  treaties 
in  existence  had  placed  the  nation,  were  incessantly 
calumniated*  as  infractions  of  those  treaties,  and 
ungrateful  attempts  to  force  the  United  States  iato 
the  war  against  France. 

The  judgment  of  the  president  was  never  tastily 
formed,  but,  once  made  up,  it  was  seldom  to  be 
shaken.  Before  the  last  letter  of  Mr.  Genet  was 
communicated  to  him,  he  seems  to  have  been 


•  See  AotCj  Ao.  IX*  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 
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pressed  with  the  necessity  of  taking  decisive  chap.vi. 
asures  respecting  that  minister,    A  letter  of  ~  17937^ 

S5th  of  July,  addressed  to  the  secretary  of 
te»  contains  the  following  passage.  "  As  the 
cial  conduct  of  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Genet) 
itively  to  the  affairs  of  this  government,  will 
e  to  undergo  a  very  serious  consideration,  (so 
•n  as  the  special  court  at  which  the  attorney 
leral  is  now  engaged  will  allow  him  to  attend 
h  convenience)  in  order  to  decide  upon  mea- 
es  proper  to  be  taken  thereupon,  it  is  my 
ire  that  all  the  letters  to  and  from  that  minister 
Y  be  ready  to  be  laid  before  me,  the  heads  of 
ortments,  and  the  attorney  general,  (whom  I 
U  advise  with  on  the  occasion,)  together  with 
minutes  of  such  of&cial  oral  communications 
rou  may  have  had  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
se  letters  &c.  And  as  the  memorials  from  the 
tish  minister,  and  answers  thereto,  are  mate- 
ly  connected  therewith,  it  will  be  proper  I 
tccive  to  have  these  ready  also.'' 
Lbout  this  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  diffi* 
ies  felt  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  in 
iressing  their  sentiments  on  the  points  referred 
them,  were  communicated  to  the  executive, 
isidering  themselves  merely  as  constituting  a 
d  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  controversies 
ught  before  th^m  in  legal  form,  those  gentle- 
1  deemed  it  improper  to  enter  the  field  of 
itics,  by  declaring  their  opinions  on  questions 
growing  out  of  the  case  before  them.  This 
imunication  being  actually  received,  or  the 
urgency  being  too  pressing  to  admit  of  further 
OL.  v.  L  1 1 
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cH^p.  vL  delay,  the  consideration  of  a  complete  system  of 

1793.   rules  to  be  observed  by  the  belligerents  in  the 

ports  of  the  United  States  was  taken  up,  pcadiag 

the  deliberations  on  the  official  conduct  of  Mr. 


kokthud    Genet.     These  rules  were  discussed  at  severd 

excr.ut^Tc'^i  meetings,  and  finally,  on  the  third  of  Augnslt  re* 

the  powen  ccivecl  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  cdhinet 

JL^^,f^.  They*  evidence  the  settled  purpose  of  the  cxccii. 

Iw!       tive,  faithfully  to  observe  all  the  national  cqgage- 

meats,  and  honestly  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 

neutrality  in  which  the  war  found  tlieiDi  snd  in 

which  those  engagements  left  them  fsU  Ubeity  lo 

remain* 

At  the  same  time,  the  question  of  restoring 
prizes  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  United  StttM 
by  privateers  which  had  been  fitted  out  dkcidiit 
canie  on  to  be  reconsidered ;  and  the  o|MniQD  tlut 
restitution   should   be  made  was   unanimonily 
adopted.     Conceiving  that  this  decision  ou^  is 
obedience  to  the  exact  obligations  of  neutraU^i  ts 
liave  relation  to  the  time  when  the  executive  lirtf 
acted  on  this  subject,  it  was  declared  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  president  that  in  eases  of  this 
description,   occurring  since  the  fifth  of  June, 
cither  restoration  of  the  prizes  should  be  clec- 
tuated,  or  compensation  be  made.     It  was  ib* 
resolved  that  privateers  so  fitted  out,  should  sot 
in  future  find  an  asylum  in  thf  Americas  ports* 
These  resolutions  were  immediately  cosusiui- 
cated  to  the  ministers  of  the  powers  at  war,  aid 
the  rules  which  had  been  adopted  were  forwarded 
to  the  governors  of  the  states. 


•  See  ^TotCf  Mm  X%  at  the  end  of  the  volume^ 
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Lf  fhrnishing  more  efficacious  means  for  check*  crap.vi. 
practices  equally  improper  in  themselves  and    1793. 
Nvrassing  to  the  government,  it  was  at  the 
le  time  determined  to  transmit  these  rules, 

aH  others  entered  into  on  the  same  subject, 
lie  rcapective  custom  house  officers,  together 
1  a  list  of  the  privateers  to  be  excluded  from 

ports  of  the  United  States.  The  circular 
er  eonvtying  these  instructions  enjoins  those 
rers  **to  have  a  vigilant  eye  upon  whatever 
'  be  passing  within  the  ports,  harbours,  creeks, 
1%  and  waters  of  their  respective  districts,  of  a 
ire  to  contravene  the  laws  of  neutrality  ;  and 
n  discovery  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  to  give 
lediate  notice  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  and 
he  attorney  of  the  judicial  district,  compre- 
ling  the  district  of  the  customs  within  which 
«ttch  contravention  might  happen. '' 
\  the  same  letters,  the  particular  privileges 
idated  for  France  by  treaty  were  also  stated^ 

an  equal  degree  of  veatchfulness  for  their 
lenration  was  directed. 

)  the  case  of  the  minister  of  the  French 
ablic,  after  reviewing  the  whole  of  his  cor- 
XHidence  and  conduct,  it  was  unanimously 
sed  that  a  letter  should  foe  written  to  Mr, 
rria,  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  d^n^'c^iSi^ts 

•  •  •  •  •  ^thc  recall  of 

big  the  same  to  him,  resummg  the  pomts  of  cenct. 
Brence  which  had  arisen  between  the  govern- 
It  and  Mr.  Genet,  assigning  the  reasons  for 
opinions  of  the  former,  desiring  the  recall  of 
latter,  and  directing  that  this  letter,  with  those 
ch  bad  passed  between  Mr.  Genet  and  the 

l112 
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CHAP.  vi.  secretary  of  state,  and  other  necessary  dociments 
1793.   should  be  laid  before  the  executive  of  the  Ficncft 
government. 

To  a  full  view  of  the  transactions  of  the  execu- 
tive with  Mr.  Genet,  and  an  ample- justification  of 
its  measures,  this  able  diplomatic  perfivmiiice 
adds  assurances  of  unvarying  attachment  toFrance, 
expressed  in  such  terms  of  unaflfected  senilnlity, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  suspect  the  amoeritj 
of  the  concluding  sentiment,../*  that,  aAer  inde- 
pendence and  self  government,  there  was  ncthing 
America  more  sincerely  wished  than  perpetual 
friendship  with  them." 

An  adequate  idea  of  the  passion  it  excited  ia 
Mr.  Genet,  who  received  the  communicadon  in 
September  at  New  York,  can  only  be  produced 
by  a  perusal  of  his  letter  addressed  on  that  occa- 
sion  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The  asperity  of  Ab 
language  was  not  confined  to  the  presidentinlioni 
he  still  set  at  defiance,  whom  he  charged  with 
transcending  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  of  whose  accusation  before  congress 
he  spoke  as  an  act  of  justice  ^'  which  the  Ameri- 
can people,  which  the  French  people,  which  A 
free  people  were  interested  to  reclaim:*'  norlo 
those  *'  gentlemen  who  had  been  painted  to  Aim 
so  often  as  aristocrats,  partisans  of  moauthyi 
partisans  of  England,  and  consequently  enemies 
of  the  principles  which  all  good  Frenchmen  had 
embraced  with  a  religious  enthusiasm."  Its  h't* 
terness  was  also  extended  to  the  secretary  of  staff 
himself,  whom  he  had  been  induced  to  consider 
as  his  personal  friend,   and  who  had,  he  said, 
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ated  him  into  mysteries  which  had  inflamed  chap,  vl 
tred  against  all  those  who  aspire  to  an  abso-    1^93. 
Eiwcr.'* 

the  midst  of  these  deliberations  of  the 
tive,  Mr.  Genet  was  received  in  New  York 
the  same  marks  of  partiality  to  his  nation, 
f  flattering  regard  to  himself,  which  had 
exhiUted  in  the  more  southern  states.  Here 
I  his  part  was  manifested  the  same  desire  to 
rage  discontent  at  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
e»  and  to  embark  America  in  the  quarrel, 
ipressing  an  opinion  that  the  existence  of 
f  depended  on  the  success  of  the  French 
iki|  which  he  had  uniformly  avowed.  In 
r  to  an  address  from  the  republican  citizens 
w  York,  who  had  spoken  of  the  proclamation 
iitrality  as  relating  only  to  acts  of  open 
ty,  not  to  the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  and  who 
idared  that  they  would  ^'exultingly  sacrifice 
nal  portion  of  their  dearest  interests  could 
result,  on  behalf  of  the  French  republic,  an 
ite  advantage ;"  he  said ;  '^  in  this  respect  I 
t  but  interpret  as  you  have  done  the  decla- 
of  your  government.  They  must  know 
le  strict  performance  of  treaties  is  the  best 
fest  policy ;  they  must  know  that  good  faith 
can  inspire  respectability  to  a  nation;  that  a 
mimous  conduct  provokes  insult,  and  brings 
a  country  those  very  dangers  which  it 
f  means  to  avert. 

here  is  indeed  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
re  involved  in  the  general  conspiracy  of 
I  against  liberty.     They  never  will,  they 


? 
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CHAP.  VL  never  can  forgive  you  for  having  been  the  firet  to 

1793.    proclaim  the  rights  of  man.     But  you  will  fonx 

them  to  respect  you  by  pursuing  with  firmness 

the   only  path   which   is  consistent  with  your 

national  honour  and  dignity. 

*^  The  cause  of  France  is  the  cause  of  all  nin- 
kind,  and  no  nation  is  more  deeply  interested  than  f 
you  are  in  its  success.  Whatever  fate  awaits  her,  ^ 
you  are  ultimately  to  share.     But  the  cause  d 
liberty  is  great  and  it  shall  prevail. 

**  And  if  France,  under  a  despotic  yoke,  has 
been  able  so  successfully  to  assert  your  rights, 
they  can  never  again  be  endangered  while  she  is 
at  liberty  to  exert,  in  your  support,  that  powerful 
arm  which  now  defies  the  combined  efibrts  of  a 
whole  world." 

While  the  utmost  exertions  were  successfoDjr 
making  to  give  increased  force  and  a  wider  extent 
to  opinions  which  might  subvert  the  ^stem 
adopted  by  the  executive,  Mr.  Jay,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Kiogt  t 
senator  representing  the  state,  arrived  in  Nev 
York  from  Philadelphia.  They  had  been  pr^ 
ceded  by  a  report  which  was  whispered  in  private 
circles,  that  the  French  minister  had  avowed  a 
determination  to  appeal  from  the  president  to  the 
people.  The  confidential  intercourse  sofasisdng 
between  these  gentlemen  and  a  part  of  the  admin* 
istration,  rendering  it  probable  that  this  dedan- 
tiont  if  made,  must  have  been  communicated  fo 
them,  they  were  asked,  whether  the  report  wn 
true  ?  having  received  the  information  through* 
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^  which  was  entitled  to  the  most  implicit  chap.  \i. 
sy  answered  that  it  was.  179s. 

having' said  so  was  controverted;  and 
re  repeatedly  called  upon  in  the  public 

0  admit  or  deny  that  they  had  made  suck 
tion.  Thus  circumstanced,  they  published 
icate  avowing  that  they  had  made  the 
ion  which  was  imputed  to  them. 

laige  p<»rtion  of  the  people  this  communi- 
nade  a  serious  impression.  The  recent 
n  Poland,  whose  dangers  of  dismember^ 
id  partition  were  easily  traced  to  the 
m  of  foreign  influence,  gave  additional 
y  to  the  occurrence,  and  led  to  a  more 
ODsideration  of  the  awful  causes  which 
nbolden  a  foreign  minister  to  utter  such  a 

parlpr  which  in  the  commencement  of  the 
respecting  the  constitution  was  denomi- 
deral,  had  generally  supported  the  mea- 
the  administration.  South  of  the  Potomack 
ly,  there  were  certainly  many  important 
»n8  to  this  arrangement  of  parties ;  yet  as 
al  arrangement,   it  was   unquestionably 

5  common  partialities  for  France,  in  the 

1  hope  that  the  revolution  in  that  country 
e  crowned  with  success,  and  would  pro-* 
portant  benefits  to  the  human  race,  they 
y  participated;  but  in  the  course  to  be 

received  it  from  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury 
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CHAP.  VI.  pursued  by  the  United  States,  the  line  of  sqiartp 
1793.   ^^^^  between  the  two  parties  was  dear  and  ^■f'p^ 
The  federalists  were  universally  of  opiniaatlttt, 
in  the  existing  war,  America  ought  to  prcterre  a 
neutrality  as  impartial  as  was  compi^Ue  with  her 
treaties ;  and  that  those  treaties  had  been  Airly 
and  justly  construed  by  the  executive.    Seduced 
however  by  their  wishes  and  by  their  afations, 
they  at  first  yielded  implicit  £uth  to  the  assurances 
given  by  Mr.  Genet  of  the  disinclinatioo  of  the 
French  republic  to  draw  them  from  tiiis  eligible 
position ;  and  from  this  belief  they  receded  slowly 
and  reluctantly. 

To  an  inveterate  hostility  to  those  who  adnin- 
istered  the  government,  they  were  iBdincd  to 
ascribe  the  bitter  invectives  which  were  pro- 
nounced against  the  executive;  and,  when  at 
length  they  were  compelled  to  percMve  thstthe 
whole  influence  of  Mr.  Genet  was  emplojed  in 
stimulating  and  pointing  these  invectives,  Acf 
fondly  indulged  the  hope  that  his  nation  wouldaot 
countenance  his  conduct.  Adding  to  their  mifi- 
minished  attachment  to  the  chief  of  the  ezecntiTei 
a  keen  sense  of  the  disgrace,  the  humiliation,  and 
the  danger  of  permiting  the  American  govern* 
ment  to  be  forced  into  any  system  of  measorts 
by  the  machinations  of  a  foreign  minister  with 
the  people,  they  had  occasionally  endeavooied, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  to  keep  tk  I 
public  mind  correct ;  and  when  it  was  announoed 
that  an  appeal  to  themselves  was  threatenedi  tky 
felt  impelled  by  the  strongest  sentiments  of  patrio- 
tism and  regard  for  national  honour,  to  declare  the 
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nation  which  the  threat  had  inspired.  In  chap.  vi. 
'  quarter  of  the  union,  the  people  assembled  1793. 
nr  districts,  and  the  strength  of  parties  was 
tried.  The  contest  was  warm  and  strenuous, 
public  opinion  appeared  to  preponderate 
ly  in  fovour  of  neutrality,  and  of  the  procla- 
m  by  which  its  observance  was  directed.  It 
ippanfnt  too,  that  the  American  bosom  still 
ed  with  ardent  affection  for  their  chief  magis- 
;  and  that,  however  successful  might  have 
the  shafts  directed  against  some  Of  those 
shared  his  confidence,  the  arrows  aimed  at 
dfhad  missed  their  mark. 
t  it  was  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  indiscreet 
smce  of  Mr.  Genet,  the  direct  insults  to  the 
dent,  and  the  attachment  which  many,  who' 
in  opposition  to  the  general  measures  of  the 
nistration,  still  retained  for  the  person  of  that 
n^d  patriot,  contributed  essentially  to  the 
ifence  of  the  sentiment  which  was  called  forth 
it  occasion. 

the  resolutions  expressing  the  strongest  ap- 
itfon  of  the  executive,  and  the  greatest  ab- 
nfce  of  foreign  influence,  a  decided  partiality 
rince  was  frequently  manifested ;  and  in  those 
contrary  description,  respect  for  the  past  ser- 
of  Ae  president,  and  a  willingness  to  support 
Mcutive  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
ions,  seemed,  when  introduced,  to  be  re- 
[itly  placed  among  the  more  agreeable  de- 
ions  of  detestation  for  those  who  sought  to 
Ive  the  union  between  America  and  f'rlEince, 
if  the  earnestness  With  which  the  Freiich  re- 
L.  V.  M  m  m 
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CHAP.  VI.  volution  ought  to  be  espoused  by  all  the  frieix]^ 
1793.    of  liberty. 

The  effect  which  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Jay  uid 
Mr.  King  might  pos^bly  produce  was  not  unfore- 
seen ;  and  Mr.  Genet  sought  to  avoid  its  influence 
by  involving  its  veracity  in  doubt.  Not  only  hMd 
it  never  been  alleged  that  the  'eKceptionabfe  ex- 
pressions were  used  to  the  president  pezaondlyt 
but  it  was  eertain  that  they  had  not  been  uttered 
in  his  presence.  Affecting  not  to  have  advertecf 
to  this  obvious  circumstance^  the  nunister,  on 
the  13th  of  August^  addressed  a  letter  tothechieC 
magistrate,  which  being  designed  for  pablkation^ 
was  itself  the  act  he  had  threatened,  in  which  be 
subjoined  to  a  detail  of  his  accusations  againatthe 
executive,  the  demand  of  an  explicit  declantioa 
that  he  had  never  intimated  to  him  an.iotente 
to  appeal  to  the  people. 

On  the  16th  this  letter  was  answered  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  who,  after  acknowled^ng.  && 
receipt  by  the  president,  added,  '*  I  am  desired 
to  observe  to  you  that  it  is  not  the  established 
course  for  the  diplomatic  characters  resicfing  here 
to  have  any  direct  correspondence  with  him,  Tht 
secretary  of  state  is  the  or^n  through  whick 
their  communications  should  pass. 

^*  The  president  does  not  conceive  k  to  be 
within  the  line  of  propriety  or  duty,  for  him  tK> 
bear  evidence  against  a  declaration,  which,  whe* 
ther  made  to  him  or  others  is  perhaps  immaterial; 
he  therefore  declines  interfering  in  the  case." 

Seldom  has  more  conclusive  testimony  bees 
Offered  of  the  ascendency  which,  in  the  conflicts 
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party,  the  passions  maintain  over  reason^  than  chap,  vr 
s  exhibited  on  this  occasion  by  the  zealous  1793. 
tisans  of  the  French  minister.  It  might  have 
m  expected  that,  content  with  questioning  the 
t,  or  with  diverting  the  obloquy  attending  it 
in  the  French  nation,  no  American  would  have 
n  found  hardy  enough  to  justify  it,  and  but 
^  id  condemn  those  gentlemen  by  whose  means 
"eached  the  public  ear.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
r  removed  from  this  expectation,  than  the 
duct  that  was  actually  observed-  The  censure 
rited  by  the  expressions  themselves  fell  not 
m^ht  person  who  had  used  them,  but  upon 
it  who  had  communicated  them  to  the  public. 
writers  of  considerable  political  eminence, 
f  were  declared  to  be  members  of  a  powerful 
ioa  who  were  desirous  of  separating  America 
a  France,  and  connecting  her  with  England 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  British  consti- 
iott.  They  had  caught,  it  was  said,  with 
ertiess  at  some  supposed  misunderstanding 
iveeh  the  minister  of  that  republic  and  the 
ddent.;  and  this  stratagem  had  been  used  in 
liope  that,  by  the  popularity  of  the  latter,  the 
wtA  for  the  nation  of  the  former  might  be  di* 
liahed. 

us  if  no  sin  could  equal  the  crime  of  disclosing 
he  people  a  truth  which,  byinducing  reflection, 
^  check  the  flood  of  that  passion  for  France 
ch  was  deemed  the  surest  test  of  patriotism, 
darkest  motives  were  assigned  for  the  disclo- 
t^  and  the  reputation  of  those  who  made  it 
Id  be  rescued  only  by  a  lapse  of  years,  and  by 

M  m  m  2 
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ctfAP.vit.   a  change  of  the  subjects  of  controvert,  frovi 
17937^  the  peculiar  party  odium  with  which  they  whereat 
the  time  overwhelmed. 

Sentiments  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  nature 

were  openly  avowed.     In  a  republican  country, 

It  was  said  I  the  people  alone  were  the  Imsis  of 

government.     All  powers  being  dwived  from 

them,  might,  by  them,  be  withdrawn  at  ploifwt. 

They  alone  were  the  authors  oF  the  Uw^  mfd  to 

them  alone,  must  the  ultimate  deGiviOfB  oo  the 

interpretation  belong.     From  these  dfeUcale  and 

popular  truths,  it  was  inferred,  that  the  doctiiw; 

that  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  resided  19  Ihe 

constituted    authorities  was    incompadbh:  mik 

the  principles  of  liberty ;  and  th^t,  if  Mr.  Gc*it 

dissented  from  the  interpretation  f^ven  bgr  tht 

president  to  existing  treaties,  he  n^ight  ri^ltr 

fully  appeal  to  the  real  sovereign  who^e  ftgfof^ 

president  was,  and  to  whom  he  wag  jMii^UBBiWi 

for  his  conduct.     Is  the  pnesidept,  it  was  jpM^i 

a  consecrated  character,  that  an  appeal  frffp  JM 

xle<;i$ions  must  be  considered  criminal  ?  waiyAi 

people  in  such  a  state  of  monarchical  degrfdif^gik 

that  to  spieak  of  consulting  them  ijs  aq  oSmtt^ 

great  as  if  America  groaned  under  w  ^nnMnWi 

equally  tyrannical    with    the    old    moniriAlf  ^ 

France  ? 

It  was  soon  sscertainied  that  Mr,  JMIPfi  to 
whom  t))is  threat  of  appealing  to  the  pecfki  WM 
sai4  to  bavie  been  delivereic),  did  not  udmt  iM 
the  precise  expressions  had  been  u^ed*  Mrr  GiSK 
then,  in  the  coarsest  t^rins>  averred  the  Madwil 
of  ^  certificate  wbkh  had  bf  en  publish^,  wA 
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M  from  (the  attorney  general  and  from  the  chap.  vi. 
ne&t,  4uit  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  King  should  1793. 
Bted  fin*  a  libel  upon  himself  and  his  nation. 
If  persuaded  that  the  case  would  not  sustain 
■ecistioni  and  not  thinking  himself  officially 
|0  proceed  against  his  judgment,  the  at- 
general  after  much  deliberationt  declined 
pmxm  be  was  urged  to  take ;  but  accom- 
[  Hm  itfusal  with  the  information  that  any 
gentleman  of  the  profession,  who  might 
le  md  advise  the  attempt,  could  be  at  no 
fMlpt  out  a  mode  which  would  not  require 
irwcntion. 

i|e  the  minister  of  the  French  republic  thus 
complained  of  the  unparalleled  injury  he 
sd  firom  being  charged  with  employing  a 
ilv  exceptionable  phrase,  he  seized  every 
Msion  to  carry  into  full  execution  the  threat 
Jbe  denied  having  made.  His  letters,  writ* 
p^jlhe  purpose  of  publication,  and  actually 
bed  by  himself,  accused  the  executive, 
^the  tribunal  of  the  people,  on  those  specific 
f  from  its  decisions  respecting  which  he 
id  to  have  threatened  the  appeal.  As  if  the 
s  lay,  not  in  perpetrating  the  act,  but  in 
^■an  intention  to  perpetrate  it,  this  demon* 
o  of  his  designs  did  not  render  his  advocates 
m  vdiement  in  his  support,  nor  the  less 
mious  in  reproaching  the  administratiour 
I B8  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  King. 
ist  insult  was  thus  added  to  insult,  the  utmost 
ice  of  the  executive  officors  was  scarcely 
ent  to  maintain  a  full  observance  of  the  rules 
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CHAP.  VL  which  had  been  established  for  preserving  neu- 
1793.  trality  in  the  American  ports.  Mr.  Genet  per* 
sisted  in  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  those  rules;  and 
fresh  instances  of  attempts  to  violate  them  were 
continually  recurring.  Among  these  was  an  out- 
rage committed  in  Boston,  too  flagrant  to  be 
overlooked. 

A  schooner,  brought  as  a  prize  into  the  port  of 
Boston  by  a  French  privateer,  was  chimed  by 
the  British  owner,  who  had  legal  process  served 
upon  her,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  decision 
on  the  validity  of  her  capture.  After  the  marshal 
had  taken  her  into  his  possession,  she  was  rescued 
by  an  armed  force  acting  under  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Duplaine,  the  French  consul,  which  was 
detached  from  a  frigate  then  lying  in  port.  Until 
the  frigate  sailed,  she  was  guarded  by  a  part  of 
the  crew  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  determinaOM 
of  the  American  government  that  the  oaUnht  , 
courts  should  not  exercise  a  prize  jurisdictiflA 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  Mk  - 
Duplaine  declared  his  purpose  to  take  cognizanei  ^ 
of  the  case. 

To  this  act  of  open  defiance  it  was  impossibie 
for  the  president  to  submit.     The  facts  being  wieH   . 
attested,  the  exequatur  which  had  been  gnotec) 
to  Mr.  Duplaine  was  immediately  revokedi  and 
he  was  forbidden  further  to  exercise  the  Gonsular  ^ 
functions.     It  will  excite  surprise  that  even  this  ^ 
necessary  measure  could    not   escape   censiff^ 
The  self  proclaimed   champions  of  liberty  dis- 
covered in  it  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  i 
new  indignity  to  France. 
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net  did  not  confine  to  maritime  enter-  chap>vi. 
attempts  to  employ  the  force  of  America  1793, 
s  enemies  of  his  country.  On  his  first 
is  understood  to  have  planned  an  expe- 
inst  the  Floridas,  to  be  carried  on  firom 
and  another  against  Louisiana,  to  be 
I  from  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
^teUigence  was  received  that  the  principal 
ere  engaged,  and  the  temper  of  the  peo* 
ting  the  western  country  was  such  as  to 
mne  ground  for  the  apprehension  that 
ints  which  the  executive  was  capable  of 
would  be  found  too  feeble  to  prevent 
tion  of  this  plan.  The  remonstrances  of 
h  commissioners  on  this  subject,  how- 
^  answered  with  explicit  assurances  that 
nment  would  efiectually  interpose  to 
'  expedition  from  the  territories  of  the 
tates  against  those  of  Spain;  and  the 
of  Kentucky  was  requested  to  co-op- 
rustrating  this  improper  application  of 
7  resources  of  his  state* 
lot  by  the  machinations  of  the  French 
ilone  that  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
I  endangered.  The  party  which,  under 
■retexts,  urged  measures  the  inevitable 
of  which  was  war,  derived  considerable 
nr  exertions  to  influence  the  passions; 
>ple,  from  the  conduct  of  others  of  the 
t  powers.  The  course  pursued  both  by 
d  Spain  rendered  the  task  of  the  execu*  - 
lore  arduous,  by  furnishing  weapons  td 
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cHAP.yr.  the  enemies  of  neutrality,  capable  of  being  wieU 
1793.    with  great  effect. 

The  impression  made  on  the  temper  of  ti 
American  people,  by  the  rigour  widi  which  tl 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  retained  the  monopd 
of  their  colonial  commerce,  has  alrea^  lieen;iM 
ticed.  Without  the  aid  of  those  powerful  Cause 
which  had  lately  been  brought  into  opentioUi  th 
resentments  excited  by  these  restrictions  ha 
been  directed  peculiarly  against  Great  Britiui 
These  resentments  had  been  greatly  increaaec 
That  nation  had  not  mitigated  the  vexations  an 
inconveniencies  which  war  necessarily  inflicts  d 
neutral  trade,  by  such  relaxations  as  were  desire 
in  her  colonial  regulations.  From  that  system  t 
which  many  of  her  statesmen  suppose  she  is  in 
great  degree  indebted  for  her  grandeur  and  he 
safety,  she  discovered  no  disposition  to  recede. 
^^^^^^  To  this  rigid  and  repulsive  system,  that  c 
SS^tSS**  France  presented  a  perfect  contrast.  Either  h 
relative  to    gygjj^^^j  jjy  jj^^  poUtics  of  thc  momcnt,  or  sill 

pecting  that  in  a  contest  with  the  great  maritiff 
nations  of  Europe,  her  commerce  must  setii 
for  security  in  other  bottoms  than  her  own,  A 
opened  the  ports  of  her  colonies  to  every  neotti 
flag,  and  offered  to  the  United  States  a  newtreilQ^ 
in  which  it  was  understood  that  every  mercantil 
distinction  between  Americans  and  Frendmie 
should  be  totally  abolished. 

With  that  hasty  credulity  whic)i»  obedieM  t 
the  wishes,  cannot  await  the  sober  and  ddibeiii 
decisions  of  the  judgment,  the  Americans  ascribt 
this  change  and  these  propositions  to  the  liber 
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gjOttus  of  freedom ;  and  expected  the  new  com-  chap.  vi. 
mcrcial  and  political  systems  to  be  equally  durable.  ^179^ 
Iks  if,  in  the  term  bepublic,  the  avaricious  spirit 
aC  commercial  monopoly  would  lose  its  influence 
over  men :  as  if  the  passions  were  to  withdraw 
from  the  management  of  human  affairs,  and 
leave  the  helm  to  the  guidance  of  reason  and  of 
disinterested  philanthropy ;  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  American  people  believed  this  novel  system 
to  be  the  genuine  ofi'spring  of  new  born  liberty, 
and  consequently  expected  that,  from  the  success 
of  the  republican  arms,  a  sudden  flood  of  untried 
good  was  to  rush  upon  the  world. 
.  The  avidity  with  which  the  neutral  merchants 
fressed  forward  to  reap  the  rich  and  tempting 
krvest  offered  to  them  by  the  regulations  and  the 
isnts  of  France,  presented  a  harvest  not  less 
rich  and  tempting  to  the  cruisers  of  her  enemies. 
Captures  to  a  great  extent  were  made,  some  with, 
9lhers  without  justifiable  cause ;  and  the  irritations 
inseparable  from  disappointment  in  gathering  the 
fruits  of  a  gainful  traffic,  were  extensively  com- 
municated to  the  agricultural  part  of  society. 
They  were  rendered  the  more  considerable  by  the 
delays  in  deciding  on  the  claims  made  in  behalf 
of  friendly  vessels  brought  in  with  enemy  cargoes 
far  freight  and  demurrage. 

The  vexations  commonly  experienced  in  war 
by  neutrals  on  the  ocean,  were  aggravated  by  a 
measure  of  the  British  cabinet,  which  war  was 
not  admitted  to  justify. 

The  vast  military  exertions  of  the  French  re- 
mblic  had  carried  many  hands  from  their  usual 

VOL.  v.  N  n  n 
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cH-^P'V'  occupations  to  the  field,  and  the  measures  of  gov- 
1793.    ernment  added  to  the  internal  commotions,  had  dis- 
couraged labour  by  rendering  its  profits  insecure* 
These   causes,    aided  perhaps   by    unfavourabk 
seasons,  had  produced  a  scarcity  which  threatened 
to  issue  in  famine.  This  state  of  things  suggested 
the  policv  of  increasing  the  internal  distress  by 
cutting  off  the  external  supply.     In  execodoaof 
this  plan,  instructions  were  issued  on  the  eighth 
BiiL.).       of  June,  which  authorized  the  British  cniise/s, 
170.1.         (i  ^Q  ^^^p  ^^  vejjsels  loaded  wholly  or  in  part  with 
corn,  flour,  or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  in  France, 
or  any  port  occupied  by  the  armies  of  France,  and 
to  send  them  to  such  ports  as  shall  be  most  con- 
venient, in  order  that  such  com,  meal  or  flour, 
may  be   purchased   on   behalf  of  *his  majesty's 
government,  and  the  ships  be  relieved  after  such 
purchase,  and  after  a  due  allowance  for  fit^fit; 
or  that  the  masters  of  such  ships  on  giving  due 
security,  to  be  approved  by  the  court  of  admiialtyi 
be  permitted  to  proceed  to  dispose  of  their  car- 
goes of  com,  meal,  or  flour,  in  the  ports  of  aoT 
country  in  amity  with  his  majesty." 

In  the  particular  character  of  the  war,  and  in  die 
general  expressions  of  some  approved  moden 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  the  British  govern- 
ment sought  a  justification  of  this  strong  aeasufc. 
But  by  neutrals  generally,  it  was  deemed  an 
unwarrantable  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  the 
remonstrances  made  against  ic  by  the  Americtf 
government  in  particular,  were  serious  and  car- 
nest.  This  attempt  to  make  a  principle,  which 
was  understood  to  be  applicable  only  to  blockade^- 
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MS,  subservient  to  the  impracticable  plan  of  chap.  vi. 
ywg   an  immense  agricultural  nation,   was    \r^%, 
sled  with  great  strength  of  reasoning  by  the 
bfldstration ;  and  added  not  inconsiderably  to 
^flMentment  felt  by  the  body  of  the  people.  • 
lostilities  on  the  ocean  disclosed  still  another 
roe  of  irritation^    which  added  its  copious 
Sam  to  tiie  irresistible  torrent  which  threatened 
sweep  America  into  the  war  that  desolated 
rope; 

rhe  "practice  of  manning  their  fleet  by  impress- 
tt,  was  one  to  which  the  British  government 
I  long  been  accustomed  to  resort.  The  exer* 
»  of  this  prerogative  had  not  been  confined  to 
IumL  Merchantmen  in  their  ports,  ^id  even 
visited,  and  mariners  were  taken  out 
to  be  employed  in  the  royal  navy.  The 
Its  of  trade  enabling  neutral  merchants  to  give 
It  wages,  British  sailors  were  tempted  in  great 
■bers  to  enter  their  service ;  but  the  neutral 
I 'famished  no  protection.  Disregarding  the 
torn  in  which  they  sailed,  the  officers  of-  the 
f  impressed  them  wherever  found,  often 
piDg  scarcely  hands  enough  to  navigate  the 
kI  into  port. 

To  the  abuses  to  which  such  usages  are  liabk, 
'Aausricans  were  peculiarly  exposed.  Des- 
lod  fitmi  the  same  ancestors,  and  speaking 
same  language,  the  distinction  between  them 
the  English,  though  in  general  sufficiently 


•  See  Mte  JVo.  XL  at  the  end  qf  the  volume* 
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CHAP.  VI.  marked,  was  not  always  so  visible  as  to  preveal 
1793.   unintentional  error;    nor  were  the  captuns  of 
ships  of  war  at  all  times  very  solicitous  to  avoid 
mistake.     Native  Americans  therefore  were  fre- 
quently impressed,  and  compelled  to  serve  i^aiiul 
the  French  republic. 

The  British  cabinet  could  not  attempt  so  ez« 
cessive  an   outrage  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  as  a  justification  of  this  measure 
would  have  been.    A  right  to  impress  ml  Ame- 
rican citizens  was  disavowed ;  and  a  willingness 
to  discharge  them,  on  the  establishment  of  their 
citizenship,  was  officially  expressed.  ButtimewsB 
necessary  to  procure  the  requisite  testimookb;   ' 
and  those  officers  who  had  notoriously  oifaided 
in  this  respect,  experienced  no  disapprobatioD  on   j 
the  part  of  their  government  which  mi^t  deter 
them  from  a  repetition  of  the  offence.     There 
was  too,  one  class  of  citizens,  concerning  whoic 
rights  a  difference  of  opinion  prevailed,  wUch 
has  not  even  yet  been  adjusted.      These  were 
British  subjects  who  had  migrated  to,  and  beci 
adopted  by  the  United  States.     In  Britain,  as  iB 
most  other  governments,  the  principle  had,  firoit  \ 
time  immemorial,  been  asserted,  that  a  lul^   j 
could  never,  by  his  own  act,  divest  himself  of   i 
those  obligations  which  were  created  at  his  birth.    , 
The  right  therefore  to  impress  persons  of  tlus 
description  was  perseveringly  maintained. 

The  continuance  of  the  Indian  war  added  stiH 
another  item  to  this  catalogue  of  discontents. 

The  efforts  of  the  United  States   to  make  i 
treaty  with  the  savages  of  the  Miamis  had  proved 
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The  negotiations,  after  being  protracted  chap,  vi. 
te  summer,  terminated  unfavourably.        1793. 
spring,    the  American  commissioners 
Niagara,  where  they  experienced  from 
mcoe  the  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  a 
1  apparently,  a  friendly  reception :  but 
[18  could   not  meet  them    until  July. 
ITayne  was  making  such  dispositions  of 
IS  would  be  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
ous  campaign  in  the  event  of  an  unfa- 
■sue  to  the  negotiation ;  and  the  hostile* 
re  watching  his  motions  instead  of  at« 
le  treaty.     Until  his  movements  shoul4 
ded,  they  refused  to  meet  the  agents  of 
1  States ;  and  after  they  had  assembled, 
iided  that  the  Ohio  should  be  the  boun- 
reen  themselves  and  the   whites.     To 
md  it  was  impossible  to  accede.     An 
tract  of  country  northwest  of  that  river 
purchased  at  the  treaty  of  fort  Harmar,  a 
lich  had  been  appropriated  in  satisfaction 
f  services  performed  during  the  war  of 
ition,  and  a  part  had  been  sold  to  indi* 
The  American  commissioners  were  in* 
3  contend  for  the  lines  established  by  that 
id,  if  the  money  paid  for  the  purchase 
untry  should  be  deemed  inadequate,  or 
ribes  than  those  who  sold  should  appear 
I  interest  in  it,  to  make  a  liberal  additional 
tion  for  a  full  cession  of  all  rights  what- 
These  propositions,   as  well  as  others 
the  Indians  to  propose  some  line  less 
e  to  the  United  States  than  that  agreed 
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CHAP.  VI.  upon  at  fort  Harmar,  were  finally  rejected,  and 
1793.    the  savages  adhered  inflexibly  to  their  claim  that 
^  ^  the  Ohio  should  be  the  boundary. 

It  was  extensively  believed  in  America,  and 
information  collected  from  the  Indiana  counten- 
anced the  opinion,  that  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  government  of  Canada  to  persevere  in  this 
claim,  and  that  the  treaty  was  defeated  by  Briusb 
influence.     The  conviction  was  universal  thaltkis 
influence  would  continue  so  long  as  the  poses  south 
of  the  lakes  should  be  occupied  by  British  troops ; 
and  the  uneasiness  which  the  detention  of  those 
.    posts  created,  daily  acquired  strength.    Unfortn- 
nately,   the  original  pretext  for  detaining  them 
was  not  yet  removed.     The  courts  of  the  Umtcd 
States  had  not  yet  declared  that  British  debts  con- 
tracted before  the  war  were  recoverable.    In  tmt 
of  the  circuits  a  decision  had  been  recently  made^ 
partly  favourable  and  partly  unfavourable  to  the 
claim  of  the  creditor.     To  this  decision  viits  of . 
error  had  been  brought,  and  the  case  was  depend- 
ing before  the  supreme  court.  The  motives  there- 
fore originally  assigned  for  holding  the  posts  on  the 
lakes  still  remained ;  and  as  it  was  a  maxim  with 
the  executive  ^^  to  place  an  adversary  clearly  is 
the  wrong,"  and  as  it  was  expected  that  tbecx« 
isting  impediments  to  a  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
on  their  part  would  soon  be  done  away,  it  was 
thought  unadvisable,  had  the  military  force  of  the 
union  even  been  equal  to  the  object,  to  seise  thost 
posts  until  their  surrender  could  be  required  la 
consequence  of  a  complete  execution  of  the  trea^- 
In  the  mean  time,  the  British  minister  was  ctf> 
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rlf  pressed  upon  the  subject;     This  prudent  chap.vi. 
duct  was  far  from   being  satisfactory  to  the    1793. 
pie.     £sliniating  at  nothing,  infractions  made 
themselves,  and  rating  highly  those  committed 
the  opposite  party,  they  would,  in  any  state 
things,  have  complained  loudly  of  this  act  of 

British  government.  But,  agitated  as  they 
-e  by  the  various  causes  which  were  perpetually 
ing  on  their  passions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
increased  influence  %vas  given  to  this  measure, 
t  it  should  be  considered  as  conclusive  testi- 
ny  of  British  hostility,  and  should  add  to  the 
temess  with  which  the  government  was  re* 
aehed  for  attempting  a  system  '*  alike  friendly 
I  impartial  to  the  belligerent  powers/' 
E'he  causes  of  discontent  which  were  furnished 
Spain,  though  less  the  theme  of  public  decla- 
ion,  continued  to  be  considerable. 
rbe  American  ministers  at  Madrid  could  make 
|iM>gress  in  their  negotiation.  The  question 
limits  therefore  remained  unsettled,  and  the 
mssippi  was  still  closed  against  the  Americans, 
addition  to  these  subjects  of  disquiet,  the 
Aerh  states  were  threatened  with  war  from  the 
KCfk^  and  Cherokees,  who  were,  with  good  rea* 
i»  bfclieved  to  be  excited  to  hostility  by  the 
mish  government.  Of  these  irritating  differ- 
es,  the  occlusion  of  the  Mississippi  was  far  the 
M  operative,  and  the  most  embarrassing.  The 
tgination,  especially  when  warmed  by  dis- 
tent,  bestows  on  a  good  which  is  with-held, 
antages  much  greater  than  the  reality  will  jus- 

;  and  the  people  of  the  western  country  were 
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CHAP.  VI.  easily  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  navigation  of 
1793.    the  Mississippi  was  a  mine  of  wealth  which  would 
at    once    enrich    them,    by  furnishing  for  tbe 
abundant  productions  of  their  fertile  soil,  a  sud* 
den  and  a  high  market.  That  jealousy  which  moi 
so  readily  entertain  of  the  views   of  thoae  with 
whom  they  do  not  associate,    had  fovoaied  the 
efforts  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  administntioiif 
to  circulate  the  opinion  that  an  opposition  d[  m- 
terests  existed  between  the  eastern  and  the  westeni 
people,  and  that  the  endeavours  of  the  executive 
to  open  their  great  river  were  feeble  and  insincere. 
At  a  meeting  of  tlie  democratic  sodety  in  Lex- 
ington  in  Kentucky,   this  sentiment  was  uimi- 
mously  avowed  in  terms  of  peculiar  disrespect  to 
the  government ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  western  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  them  on  this  all  important  subject,  and   ; 
of  preparing  on  it  a  remonstrance  to  the  presi- 
dent and  congress  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ex- 
pressed ^*  in  the  bold,  decent  and  determined  lifr 
guage,  proper  to  be  used  by  injured  freemen  whcB 
they  address  the  servants  of  the  people."    They  ] 
claimed  much  merit  for  their  moderation  in  haviif   ' 
thus  long,  out  of  regard  to  their  government,  nd 
affection  for  their  fellow  citizens  on  the  Atlantic, 
abstained  from  the  use  of  those  means  which  they 
possessed  for  the  assertion  of  what  they  termed  j 
a  natural  and  unalienable  right ;  and  seemed  to   j 
indicate  the  opinion  that  this  forbearance  could    ! 
not  be  long  continued.     Without  regarding  tbe    ; 
determination  of  Spain  in  the  case,  or  the  po?eitf    : 
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means  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  crap.  vi. 
ucing  a  change  in  this  determination,  they  1793" 
led  from  the  government  the  free  use  of 
ssissippi,  as  if  only  an  act  of  the  will  was 
jy  to  ensure  it  to  them.  These  tntempe- 
positions  were  not  moderated  or  restrained 
apprehension  that  the  public  expression  of 
light  perpetuate  the  evil  by  encouraging  the 
lafits  continuance  would  separate  the  people 
leir  go vernment  and  dismember  the  union, 
estless  uneasy  temper  gave  additional  im- 
;e  to  the  project  of  an  expedition  against 
ma  which  had  been  formed  by  Mr.  Genet, 
(e  public  causes  for  apprehending  hostil- 
with  Spain,  were  strengthened  by  private 

e  state  of  affairs  was  so  ioauspicious  to  the  contin- 
peace  that  in  a  letter  written  in  the  month  of  June, 
cretary  of  war,  the  president  thus  expressed  himself* 
'  great  importance  that  this  government  should  be 
•rmed  of  the  Spanish  force  in  the  Floridas,  the  troops 
ive  lately  arrived,  the  number  of  their  posts,  and  the 
and  situation  of  each  ;  together  with  such  other  cir- 
:e8  as  would  enable  it  to  adopt  correspondent  mca« 
I  case  we  should,  in  spite  of  our  endeavours  to 
get  embroiled  with  that  nation.  It  would  be  too 
lent,  might  be  too  late,  and  certainly  would  be  dis- 
to  have  this  information  to  obtain  when  our  plans 
I  be  formed."  After  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
;he  proper  inquiries  in  a  particular  channel,  he  added, 
you  to  the  above  as  one  source  only  of  information. 
*e  to  obtain  knowledge  of  these  facts  leads  me  to  re- 
th  equal  earnestness,  that  you  would  improve  every 
ascertain  them  with  certainty*  No  reasonable  ex- 
ould  be  spared  to  accomplish  objects  of  such  mag- 
times  so  critical." 

V.  000 
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CHAP.  VI.  communications.  From  their  ministers  abroad, 
1793.  the  executive  had  received  intelli^nce  that  pro** 
positions  bad  been  made  by  the  cabinet  of  Madrid 
to  that  of  London,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
United  States.  The  precise  nature  of  these  pro- 
positions was  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  under- 
stood generally  that  their  tendency  was  hostile. 

Under  circumstances  thus  unfavourable  to  the 
pacific  views  of  the  executive  was  congress  to 
assemble. 
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CHAPTER.  VIL 

Meetiaf^  of  coiigreM«..President's  speech«*.Uis  message  on 
the  tobject  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States... 
Report  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  relation  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. ..He  resigns..«Is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  RaDdolph...Mr.  Madison's  resolutions  founded  on  the 
above  repoil...Debate  thereon...Debates  on  the  subject  of  a 
navy  •••An  embargo  law..«Mr«  Jay  appointed  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  Great  Britain... Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  terminates  honourably  to  him... 
Internal  taxes  laid-*Congress  adjourns* 

A  malignant  fever,  believed  to  be  infectious, 
had,  through  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn, 
visited  with  severe  aiRiction  the  city  of  PhiladeU 
plia,  and  dispersed  the  officers  of  the  executive 
government.     Lest  the  dread  of  this  tremendous 
scourge  should  deter  the  national  legislature  from 
assembling,  the  president  suggested  for  the  con- 
sideration of  his  cabinet,  the  idea  of  convening 
<^ongress  at  some  other  place.     The  opinion  that 
^e  proposed  measure  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
constitution  seemed  to  prevail,  and  the  cessation 
^f  the  fever  rendered  it  less  necessary.   Such  was 
the  active  zeal  of  parties,  and  such  the  universal 
expectation  that  important  executive  communica- 
^ons  would  be  made,  and  that  legislative  measures 
^ot  less  important  would  be  founded  on  them,  Meetuif  op 
*hat  notwithstanding  the  fear  of  contagion  was*^"^^* 
^  from  being  completely  dispelled,  both  houses 
^^re  full  on  the  first  day,  and  a  joint  committee 
Waited  on  the  president  with  the  usual  informa* 

o  00  2 
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CHAP.  vii.  tion  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  his  com- 
179a*    munications. 

On  the  fourth  of  I>ecember«  at  twelvCi  the 
president  met  both  houses  in  the  senate  duunbcr. 
His  speech  was  moderate,  firm,  dignifiedi  and 
interesting.  It  commenced  with  his  own  re-dec- 
tion,  his  feelings  at  which  were  thus  expressed,... 

5S!hf"''*  **  Since  the  commencement  of  the  term  for 
which  I  have  been  again  called  into  oflloe,  no  fit 
occasion  has  arisen  for  expressing  to  my  fcUow 
citizens  at  large,  the  deep  and  respectfiil  sense 
which  I  feel  of  the  renewed  testimony  of  pubUc 
approbation.  While  on  the  one  hand,  it  awakened 
my  gratitude  for  all  those  instances  of  aflRcctionate 
partiality  with  which  I  have  been  honoured  by 
my  country ;  on  the  other,  it  could  not  prevent 
an  earnest  wish  for  that  retirement,  from  which 
no  private  consideration  should  ever  have  torn 
me.  But,  influenced  by  the  belief  that  my  con- 
duct would  be  estimated  according  to  its  real 
motives,  and  that  the  people,  and  the  authorises 
derived  from  them,  would  support  exerdons 
having  nothing  personal  for  their  object,  J  have 
obeyed  the  suffrage  which  commanded  me  to 
resume  the  executive  power;  and  I  humbly  im- 
plore that  Being  on  whose  will  the  fate  of  nations 
depends,  to  crown  with  success  our  iMtoat 
endeavours  for  the  general  happiness.'* 

Passiag  to  those  measures  which  had  bcea 
adopted  by  the  executive  for  the  regulation  of 
its  conduct  towards  the  belligerent  nations,  he 
observed,  '^  as  soon  as  the  war  in  Europe  hd 
embraced  those  powers  with  whom  the  United 
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es  have  the  most  extensive  relations,  there  <^»Ar.  vu. 
reason  to  apprehend  that  our  intercourse  with  1793. 
&  mig^t  be  interrupted,  and  our  disposition 
peace  drawn  into  question  by  suspicions  too 
D  entertained  by  belligerent  nations.  It  seemed 
efore  to  be  my  duty  to  admonish  our  citizens 
tie  consequence  of  a  contraband  trade,  and  of 
lie  acts  to  any  of  the  parties ;  and  to  obtain, 
i  declaration  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  an 
sr  admission  of  our  rights  to  the  immunities 
nging  to  our  situation.  Under  these  impres- 
a  the  proclamation  which  will  be  laid  before 
was  issued. 

tin  this  posture  of  aiTairs,  both  new  and  delicate, 
lelved  to  adopt  general  rules,  which  should 
:ana  to  the  treaties,  and  assert  the  privileges 
he  United  States.  These  were  reduced  into 
stem,  which  shall  be  communicated  to  you.'' 
Jter  suggesting  those  legislative  provisions 
liis  subject,  the  necessity  of  which  had  been 
ited  out  by  experience,  he  proceeded  to  say. 

I  cannot  recommend  to  your  notice  mea- 
S8  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties  to  the  rest 
the  world,  without  again  pressing  upon  you 
necessity  of  placing  ourselves  in  a  condition 
:;omplete  defence,  and  of  exacting  from  tbem 
fulfilment  of  their  duties  towards  us.  The 
led  States  ought  not  to  indulge  a  persuasion  , 

;,  contrary  to  the  order  of  human  events,  they 

forever  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful 
eals  to  arms  with  which  the  history  of  every 
tf  nation  abounds.  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the 
ted  States  among  nations  which  will  be  with- 
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CHAP.  VII  held,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputaJ 
1793.  weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  wc 
be  able  to  repel  it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  pc 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  c 
prosperity,.. .it  must  be  known  that  we  are, 
times,  ready  for  war/' 

These  observations  were  followed  by  a  re 
mendation  to  augment  the  supply  of  arm 
ammuniti9n  in  the  magazines,  and  to  improf 
militia  establishment. 

After  referring  to  a  communication  to  be 
sequently  made  for  occurrences  rdalive  to 
connexion  of  the  United  States  with  Eui 
which  had,  he  said,  become  extremely  interei 
and  after  reviewing  Indian  affairs,  he  partiea 
addressed  the  house  of  representatives.  Hi 
presented  to  them  in  detail  some  subjects  of  « 
it  was  proper  they  should  be  informed,  he  ad 
••/'no  pecuniary  consideration  is  more  or 
than  the  regular  redemption  and  discharge  d 
public  debt;  on  none  can  delay  be  more  injuri 
or  an  economy  of  time  more  valuable. 

^^  The  productiveness  of  the  public  r^ve 
hitherto  has  continued  to  be  equal  to  the  an 
pations  which  were  formed  of  it;  but  it  is 
expected  to  prove  commensurate  with  all 
objects  which  have  been  suggested.  SooMfe-i 
iliary  provisions  will  therefore,  it  is  presuacd 
requisite;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  may  be  n 
consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  conveai^ 

of  our  citizens,  who  cannot  but  be  sensiU 

f 

the  true  wisdom  of  encountering  a  small  pn 
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Btioa  to  their  contributions,  to  obviate  a  future  chap.  vu. 

somulation  of  burdens. "  1793. 

rhe  speech  was  concluded  with  the  following 

fressive  exhortation. 

**The  several  subjects  to  which  I  have  now 

erred,  open  a  wide  range  to  your  deliberations, 

A  involve  some  of  the  choicest  interests  of  our 

mmon  country.     Permit  me  to  bring  to  your 

membrance  the  magnitude  of  your  task.  With- 

t  an  unprejudiced  coolness,  the  welfare  of  the 

veniment  may  be  hazarded ;  without  harmony, 

far  as  consists  with  freedom  of  sentiment,  its 

piitj  may  be  lost.     But,  as  the  legislative  pro- 

Dcfings  of  the  United  States  will  never,  I  trust, 

teproached  for  the  want  of  temper,  or  of  can- 

Vy  so  shall  not  the  public  happiness  languish 

■a  the  want  of  my  strenuous  and  warmest 

-operation.'' 

The  day  succeeding  that  on  which  this  speech  his  mnsagf 

IS  delivered,  a  special  message  was  sent  to  both  ^,5^f^'3r 

mses^  containing  some  of  the  promised  com-^,"'^ 

inications  relative   to  the   connexion  of   the 

■led  States  with  foreign  powers. 

Afker  suggesting  as  a  motive  for  this  commu- 

aitioii  that  it  not  only  disclosed   '*  matter  of 

scresting    inquiry    to    the    legislature,"    but, 

night  indeed  give  rise  to  deliberations  to  which 

9jr alone  were  competent;"  the  president  added 

**tlie  representative  and  executive  bodies  of 

inee  have  manifested  generally  a  friendly  attach- 

mt  to  this  country  ;  have  given  advantages  to 

r  commerce  and  navigation ;  and  have  made 

ertures  for  placing  these  advantages  on  perma- 
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CHAP.  vir.  nent  ground.  A  decree  however  of  the  natiofll^ 
1793*  assembly,  subjecting  vessels  laden  with  proviskw; 
to  be  carried  into  their  ports,  and  making  enenij 
goods  lawful  prize  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend,  coi- 
trary  to  our  treaty,  though  revoked  at  one  timeii 
to  the  United  States,  has  been  since  extended  to 
their  vessels  also,  as  has  been  recently  staled  to 
us.  Representations  on  the  subject  will  be  im- 
mediately given  in  charge  to  our  minister  there, 
and  the  result  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
legislature. 

^'  It  is  with  extreme  concern  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  the  person  whom  they  have  unfortunateif 
appointed  their  minister  plenipotentiary  here,  has 
breathed  nothing  of  the  friendly  spirit  of  the 
nation  which  sent  him.  Their  tendency  od  the 
contrary  has  been  to  involve  us  in  a  war  abroid, 
and  discord  and  anarchy  at  home.  So  ftr  as  his 
acts,  or  those  of  his  agents,  have  threatened  an 
immediate  commitment  in  the  waf,  or  lagrart 
insult  to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  their  eflfect  hv 
been  counteracted  by  the  ordinary  cognisance  rf 
the  laws,  and  by  an  exertion  of  the  powers  coft* 
fided  to  me.  Where  their  danger  was  not  imni* 
nent,  they  have  been  borne  with,  from  sentimenls 
of  regard  to  his  nation,  from  a  sense  of  their 
friendship  towards  us,  from  a  conviction  that  they 
would  not  suffer  us  to  remain  long  exposed  to  the 
actions  of  a  person  who  has  so  little  respected  otf 
mutual  dispositions,  and,  I  will  add,  from  a  ic- 
liance  on  the  firmness  of  my  fellow  citizens  ^  \s 
their  principles  of  peace  and  order.  In  the  m^ 
time  I  have  respected  and  pursued  the  stipulatit*!' 


s, 
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treaties  according  to  what  I  judged  their  chap.  vn. 
ise,  and  have  withheld  no  act  of  friendship  179 
heir  affairs  have  called  for  from  us,  and 
ifttice  to  others  left  us  free  to  perform.  I 
ne  further*  Rather  than  employ  force  for 
itution  of  certain  vessels  which  I  deemed 
ted  States  bound  to  restore,  I  thought  it 
Ivisable  to  satisfy  the  parties  by  avowing 
emy  opinion,  that,  if  restitution  were 
le,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  United 
3 make  compensation." 
aessage  next  proceeded  to  state  that  in- 
had  been  instituted  respecting  the  vexa- 
d  spoliations  committed  on  the  commerce 
United  States,  the  result  of  which  when 
I  would  be  communicated, 
irder  issued  by  the  British  government  on 
ithof  June,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the 
ire  of  the  United  States  in  consequence 
were  briefly  noticed ;  and  the  discussions 
lad  taken  place  in  relation  to  the  non-cxe- 
>f  the  treaty  of  peace  were  also  mentioned, 
issage  was  then  concluded  with  a  reference 
negotiations  with  Spain,  ^^  the  public 
it  was  said  "requiring  that  the  present 
these  should  be  made  known  to  the  legis- 
1  confidence  only,  they  would  be  the  sub- 
separate  and  subsequent  communication." 
message  was  accompanied  with  copies  of 
espondence  between  the  secretary  of  state 
French  minister,  on  the  points  of  differ- 
liich  subsisted  between  the  two  govern* 
ogether  with  several  documents  necessary 
V.  P  P  P 
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CHAP.  VII.  for  the  establishment  of  particular  facta,  and  intk 

\fgs.   the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Monu^ 

which  justified  the  conduct  of  the  United  SlalM 

by  arguments  too  clear  to  be  misundei8tood»  and 

too  strong  ever  to  be  encountered. 

The  extensive  discussions  which  had  (aken 
place  relative  to  the  inexecution  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  the  correspondence  occasicMied  by  the 
objectionable  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  British  government  during  the  ryiaCing 
war,  were  also  laid  before  the  legishloie. 

In  a  popular  government,  the  reprcKntatives 
of  the  people  may  generally  be  considcfed  as  a 
mirror,  reflecting  truly  the  passicms  and  fiedings 
which  govern  their  constituents.  In  the  late 
elections,  the  strength  of  parties  had  been  tried  | 
and  the  opposition  had  derived  so  much  aid  fiom 
associating  the  cause  of  France  with  its  ovs 
principles,  as  to  furnish  much  reason  to  mipect 
that,  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature  at  lieasl,  it 
had  become  the  majority.  The  first  act  of  the 
house  of  representatives  served  to  strengthen  this 
suspicion.  By  each  party  a  candidate  for  the 
chair  was  brought  forward;  and  Mr.  Muhlenberg, 
who  was  supported  by  the  opposition,  was  elected 
by  a  majority  often  votes,  against  Mr.  Sedgeiric 
whom  the  federalists  supported. 

The  answer  however  to  the  speech  of  the  presi^ 
dent,  wore  no  tinge  of  that  malignant  and  fttrious 
spirit  which  had  infused  itself  into  the  publico 
tions  of  the  day.  Breathing  the  same  aflSecdonile 
attachment  to  his  person  and  character  which  id 
been  professed  in  other  times,  and  being  approft^ 
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rery  part  of  the  house,  it  indicated  that  the  chap.  vu. 
vs  at  least,  still  venerated  their  chief,  magis-    17^3, 
\,  and  that  no  general  intention  as  yet  existed, 
iMlve  him  in  the  obloquy  directed  against  his 
sores. 

otictng  that  unanimous  suflQrage  by  which  he 
been  again  called  to  his  present  station,  ^^  it 
"  they  said,  '^  with  equal  sincerity  andpromp- 
le  they  embraced  the  occasion  for  expressing 
m  their  congratulations  on  so  distinguished 
timony  of  public  approbation,  and  their  en- 
eoefidence  in  the  purity  and  patriotism  of  the 
vts  which  had  produced  this  obedience  to  the 
5  of  his  country.  It  is''  proceeded  the  ad- 
1^  '^to  virtues  which  have  commanded  long 
miversal  reverence,  and  services  from  which 
flowed  great  and  lasting  benefits,  that  the 
te  of  praise  may  be  paid  without  the  reproach 
attery;  and  it  is  from  the  s^mt  sources 
the  fairest  anticipations  may  be  derived  in 
ir  of  the  public  happiness.'' 
guarded  terms  theproclamation  of  neutrality 
approved ;  and  the  topics  of  the  speech  were 
sed  in  a  manner  which  indicated  dispositions 
tally  to  co-operate  with  the  executive. 
1  the  part  of  the  senate  also,  the  answer  to 
peech  was  unfeignedly  aflPectionate.  In  warm 
I  they  expressed  the  pleasure  which  the  re- 
ion  of  the  president  gave  them;  ^Mn  the 
imity,"  they  added,  "which  a  second  time 
.8  this  important  national  act,  we  trace  with 
eular  satisfaction,  besides  the  distinguished 
te  paid  to  the  virtues  and  abilities  which  it 

p  p  p  2 
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CHAP.  vii.  recognizes,  another  proof  of  that  just  discern- 
1793.  ment,  and  constancy  of  sentiments  and  news, 
which  have  hitherto  characterized  the  citixoii  of 
the  United  States."  Speaking  of  the  prochaia^ 
tion,  they  declared  it  to  be  '^  a  measure  veil 
timed  and  wise,  manifesting  a  watchful  aoficttiide 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  calcidrted  to 
promote  it.'* 

In  a  few  days,  a  confidential  message  was  ddiv- 
ered,  communicating  the  critical  si  tuattOBofafiurs 
with  Spain.  The  negotiations  attosplied  with 
that  power  in  regard  to  the  interesting  objects  of 
boundary,  navigation,  and  commerce,  had  been 
exposed  to  much  delay  and  embarrassment,  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  which  the  French 
revolution  had  effected  in  the  political  state  of 
Europe.  Meanwhile,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  to  the  United  States  had  given 
rise  to  various  other  subjects  of  discussioDfOneof 
which  had  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect. 

Having  the  best  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ofcn 
war  which  was  threatened  by  the  southern  Indians, 
and  the  hostilities  actually  committed  by  them 
were  excited  by  the  agents  of  Spain,  the  presi- 
dent had  directed  the  American  commissioners  at 
Madrid  to  make  the  proper  representations  on  the 
subject,  and  to  propose  that  each  nation  should, 
with  good  faith,  promote  the  peace  of  the  other 
with  these  savage  neighbours. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Spanish  govemmefll 
entertained,  or  affected  to  entertain,  correspood- 
ing  suspicions  of  like  hostile  excitements  by  tk 
agents  of  the  United  States,    to  disturb  their 
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nth  tlie  same  nations.  The  representations  chap.  vn. 
were  induced  by  these  real  or  affected  1793. 
ons,  were  accompanied  with  pretensions, 
de  in  a  style,  to  which  the  American  exe- 
could  not  be  inattentive.  His  catholic 
r  asserted  these  claims  as  a  patron  and  pro- 
rf  those  Indians,  assumed  a  mediation  be- 
them  and  the  United  States,  and  a  right  to 
re  in  the  establishment  of  their  boundaries. 
i;lh,  in  the  very  moment  when  those  savages 
ommitting  daily  inroads  on  the  American 
\  at  the  instigation  of  Spain  as  was  believed, 
presentatives  of  that  power,  complaining 
aggressions  of  American  citizens  on  the 
{,  declared  '*  that  the  continuation  of  the 
good  harmony,  and  perfect  friendship  of  the 
tions,  was  very  problematical  for  the  future, 
the  United  States  should  take  more  conve- 
(leasures,  and  of  greater  energy  than  those 
i  for  a  longtime  past." 
previous  correspondence  with  the  Spanish 
ssioners,  had  worn,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ive,  the  appearance  of  a  disposition  to  urge 
jeement ;  and  this  last  declaration  seemed 
re  no  room  to  doubt  it.  A  special  mes- 
therefore  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
],  with  instructions  to  the  American  com« 
aers  to  require  such  explanations  from  the 
ment  of  that  country,  as  would  clearly  as- 
.  its  intentions  in  this  respect.  While  these 
itions  were  expected,  the  representatives  of 
mish  crown  at  Philadelphia,  perceiving  the 
sion  which  their  last  communication  had 
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CHAT.  vu.  made,  endeavoured  to  abate  it  by  profesMooa  rf 
1793.    a  conciliatory  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  enthunsm  with 
which  the  pretenuons  of  the  French  repsUic,  m 
asserted  by  their  minister,  continued  to  be  sap- 
ported  out  of  doors,  they  found  no  open  adiocatt 
in  either  branch  of  the  legislature.      That  tins 
circumstance  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  temperate  conduct  of  the  execvtire,  and 
to  the  convincing  arguments  with  whkJi  its  dtei- 
sions  were  supported,  ought  not  to  be  doubted. 
But  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  odima  whidi 
these  decisions  excited,  sustained  no  diminiitioii; 
that  the  accusation  of  hostility  to  France  and  to 
liberty,  which  originated  in  them,  was  niot  re- 
tracted ;    that,    when   afterwards  many  of  tk 
controverted  claims  were  renewed  by  FnuM) 
her  former  advocates  still  adhered  to  her;  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  other  comidcn* 
tions  mingled  themselves  with  the   convictica 
which  the  correspondence  laid  before  the  kgis-   ' 
lature  was  well  calculated  to  produce. 

An  attack  on  the  administration  could  be  placed 
on  no  ground  more  disadvantageous  than  on  iti 
controversy  with  Mr.  Genet.  The  conduct  aad 
language  of  that  minister  were  offensive  to  refect- 
ing men  of  all  parties.  The  president  had  bin* 
self  taken  so  decisive  a  part  in  favour  of  the  nea^ 
sures  which  had  been  adopted,  that  they  mn' 
be  ascribed  to  him,  not  to  his  cabinet ;  and,  d 
consequence,  the  whole  weight  of  his  petsoiBl 
character  must  be  directly  encountered,  m  ii 
attempt  to  censure  those  measures.     From  tin 
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it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  extri-  chap.  ^n. 


t€d  the  person  who  was  contemplated  by  the  urgs. 
iity  in  opposition  as  its  chief;  for  the  secretary 
'  jfMs  had  ui^ed  the  arguments  of  the  admin* 
bmtioii  with  a  degree  of  ability  and  earnestness, 
kioli  ougiM  to  have  silenced  the  su^icion  that 
r  mif^t  not  feel  their  force. 
The  cspsetsion  of  a  legislative  opinion,  in  fiivour 
'  the  points  insisted  on  by  the  French  minister, 
luld  pcoiMbly  have  involved  the  nation  in  a 
hmilons  war,  the  whole  responsibility  for  which 
ydd  rest  on  them. 

To  these  consideradons  was  added  another 
Mch  could  not  be  disregarded.  The  party  in 
anoe  to  which  Mr.  Genet  owed  his  appointment 
i  lost  Us  power,  and  his  &11  was  the  inevitable 
■sequence  of  the  fall  of  his  patrons.  That  he 
luld  probably  be  succeeded  in  his  diplomatic 
amcter  by  some  other  person  was  known  in 
HMffica ;  ^md  that  his  conduct  had  been  disap- 
ovod  by  his  government  was  generally  believed 
)e  future  system  of  the  French  republic  with 
gavd  to  the  United  States  could  not  be  foreseen ; 
id  it  would  be  committing  something  to  hazard, 
yt  to  wait  its  development. 
To  an  indulgence  of  the  partialities  and  prejudices 
the  nation  towards  the  belligerent  powers,  in 
nsures  suggested  by  its  resentment  against 
mat  Britain,  many  of  these  objections  did  not 
cist.  Neither  the  opinions  of  the  president, 
NT  secreCiary  of  state,  could  be  quoted  against 
lesa,  nor  was  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from 
e  subsequent  system  which  might  be  adopted  by 
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CHAP.  viL  the  English  goverament.     But,    iadqpendent  of 


1793.    these  considerations,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that  congress  really  approved  the  conduct  of 
the  executive  with  regard  to  France,  and  was  also 
convinced  that  a  course  of  hostility  had  been  pur- 
sued by  Great  Britain  which  the  naticxial  inteitsC 
and  the  national  honour  required  them  to  repeL  In 
the  irritable  state  of  the  public  temper,  it  wunot 
difficult  to  produce  this  opinion. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  of  dissatis&ctioD  with 
Great  Britain  which  have  already  been  suggested, 
others  soon  occurred.  Under  her  auspices,  a 
truce  for  one  year  had  been  lately  negotiated  be- 
tween Portugal  and  the  regency  of  Algiers,  whicb, 
by  withdrawing  a  small  squadron  stationed  dufing 
the  war  by  the  former  power  in  the  Streights, 
opened  to  the  cruisers  of  the  latter  a  passage  ioto 
the  Atlantic.  The  capture  of  American  merchant- 
men, which  was  the  immediate  consequence  of 
this  measure,  was  believed,  in  the  United  States, 
to  have  been  its  motive.  Not  admitting  the 
possibility  that  a  desire  to  extricate  Portugal  firoa 
a  war  unproductive  of  any  advantages,  and  to 
leave  her  maritime  force  free  to  act  elsewbeit, 
could  have  induced  this  interposition  of  En^and, 
the  Americans  ascribed  it  exclusively  to  that 
enmity  to  their  commerce,  and  to  that  jealousy  of  : 
its  prosperity,  which  had,  as  they  conceived,  long  : 
marked  the  conduct  of  those  who  administerd  i 
the  affairs  of  that  nation. 

This  transaction  was  afterwards  explained  bf 
England,  and  was  ascribed  to  her  desire  to  scric  r 
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1^  and  to  enable  her  to  act  more  efficaciously  chap,  vh. 
ommon  cause.  179S, 

»iii  governments  accustomed  to  trust  rather 
ifice  than  to  force  or  to  reason,  and  influenced 
tdictive  passions  which  they  have  not  strength 
urage  to  gratify,  hostility  may  be  expected 
art  itself  in  a  cruel  insidious  policy,  which 
iing^y  dooms  individuals  to  chains,  and  in- 
5  them  in  ruin,  without  having  a  tendency 
ect  any  national  object.  But  the  British 
:ter  rather  wound$  by  its  pride,  and  offends 
haughtiness  and  open  violence,  than  injures 
^  secret  indulgence  of  a  malignant,  but  a 

and  unprofitable  revenge :  and,  certainly, 
unworthy  motives  ought  not  lightly  to  be 
ed    to  a  great  and   magnanimous  nation, 

dares  to  encounter  a  world,  and  risk  its 
nee,  for  the  preservation  of  its  station  in 
ale  of  empires,  of  its  real  independence,  and 
liberty. 

;  in  believing  the  views  of  the  Britbh  cabi< 
be  unfriendly  to  the  United  States,  America 
lerhaps  not  entirely  mistaken.  Indeed,  dis- 
His  of  a  different  nature  could  not  reasonably 
been  expected.  It  may  be  denied,  but  can* 
e  disguised,  that  the  sentiments  openly 
•sed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
;,  warranted  the  opinion  that,  notwithstand* 
e  exertions  of  the  administration,  they  were 
to  arrange  themselves  in  the  war  on  the  side 
mce.  In  a  government  like  that  of  the 
1  States,  no  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrate  can  long  resist  the  current  of 
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CHAP  VII.  popular  opinion ;  and  that  opinion,  without  pre- 
1793.    fessing  it,  unquestionably  led  to  war. 

If  the   character   of  the  British  miniater  at 
Philadelphia  is  to  be  collected  from  his  inlercourie 
with  the  executive  of  the  country  to  which  be 
was  deputed,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  bis 
communications  to  his  own  government  were  not 
calculated  to  diminish  the  impression  which  the 
evidence  furnished  on  this  subject  by  the  AmericiD 
people  themselves,  would  naturally  make.    It  is 
therefore  not  improbable,  whatever  maj  be  the 
permanent  views  of  England  respecting  the  com* 
mercial  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  that  tbr 
measures  taken  about  this  time  by  the  Brittsb 
cabinet,    contemplated  a  war  between  the  twa 
nations  as  a  probable  event. 

^Si^^     Early  tn  the  session  a  report  was  made  by  die 

state  in  rela.  ,  *  •      •        ^ 

tiontothe    secretary  of  state,  in  pursuance  of  a  resdutioQOi 

commerce  of  ^  * 

jj^^^^  the  house  of  representatives  passed  on  the  S9d  of 
February  1791,  requiring  him  **  to  report  to  con- 
gress the  nature  and  extent  of  the  privileges  and 
restrictions  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Ae 
United  States  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  met' 
sures  which  he  should  think  proper  to  be  adopted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  commerce  and  navi* 
gation  of  the  same." 

This  report  stated  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  in  articles  of  their  own  produce  and  Mna- 
facture   at  nineteen  millions,   five  hundred  and  . 
>  eighty  seven  thousand,  and  fifty  five  dollars;  tad 

the  imports  at  nineteen  millions,  eight  hundrtd 
and  twenty  three  thousand,,  and  sixty  dollars. 

Of  the  exports,  nearly  one  half  was  carried  tt» 
the  kingdom  6f  Great  Britain  and  its  dominiooi; 
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of  Reimports,  about  four  fifths  were  brought  from  chap.  vu. 
the  same   countries.      The   American  shipping    17^3. 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  seven  thou* 
Band,  five  hundred  and  nineteen  tons,  of  which 
not  quite  one  sixth  n^as  employed  in  the  trade  with 
Great  Britain  and  its  dominions. 

In  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  most  of  the  articles 
produced  in  the  United  States  were  subjected  to 
heavy  dirties,  and  some  of  them  were  prohibited. 
In  Eogland*  the  trade  of  the  United  States  was 
in  the  general  on  as  good  a  footing  as  the  trade 
of  othet*  countries ;  and  several  articles  *  were 
SD0re  bvoured  than  the  same  articles  of  the  growth 
of  otiier  countries. 

On  the  subject  <^  navigs^km,  the  regulations 
of  the  British  government  were  peculiarly  oflfen- 
mwc»  By  their  celebrated  act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Cliarles  IL  foreign  vessels  were  permitted  to 
bring  into  the  European  ports  of  that  kingdonif 
artiGles  which  were  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
tbe  conntiy  to  which  the  vessel  belonged,  but 
titts  privik^  was  not  extended  to  the  coloniest 
Bgr  9tk  act  subsequent  to  the  recognition  of  Ame« 
independence,  the  crown  was  Authorized  to 
this  principle  to  the  vessels  of  the  United 
f  and  the  extension  had  been  made  from 
to  year,  by  proclamation.  The  insecurity  of 
tmure  by  which  this  right  was  held,  produced 
n  diacriaaination  between  American  and  other 


*  Pot  and  pearl  asheSf  bar  iron,  woods  of  eveiy  kind»  and 
tartodiH^hi 
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CHAP.  VII,  foreign  bottoms,  which,  though  hitherto  inope^ 
1793.    rative  in  fact,  was  irritating  in  its  tendencies. 

It  was  also  a  singular  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  commerce   between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  that  of  the  commodities  of  the 
former  imported  into  the  latter,  a  great  proportkn 
was  re-exported,  subject  of  course  to  tlie  charges 
of   intermediate  deposit  and  double  vojage;... 
charges  which  were  termed  useless,  and  a  ocm* 
tinuance  of  which  was  dictated  neither  bf  reason 
nor  by  national  interest. 

Having  reviewed  the  restrictions  on  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  United  Stales,  te 
attention  of  congress  was  next  directed  to  the  bat 
mode  of  removing  or  counteracting  them. 

As  to  commerce,  two  methods  occurred. 

First.  By  friendly  arrangements  with  the  seven! 
nations  with  whom  these  restrictions  exist;  or 
2ndly,  by  separate  legislative  acts  for  cooniervail- 
ing  their  effects. 

A  decided  preference  was  given  to  firicodlf 
arrangements.  '^  Instead  of  embarrasaing  oni- 
merce  under  piles  of  regulating  laws,  datiea  mi 
prohibitions,"  it  was  desirable  that  it  ahonld 
**  be  relieved  from  all  its  shackles  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Would  even  a  single  nation  Im^ 
with  the  United  States  this  system  of  btt  eam» 
merce,  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin  it  with  dwt 
nation.  But  should  any  nation,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  America,  suppose  it  may  better  iod 
its  advantages  by  continuing  its  system  of  pnK 
hibitions,  duties,  and  regulations,  it  would  behoie 
the  United  States  to  protect  their  citizens,  tbdr 
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ommercey  and  navigation,  by  counter  prohibit  chap.  vn. 
ionsy  duties,  and  regulations,  also."  1793. 

The  navigation  of  the  United  States  was  said  to 
nvolye  still  higher  considerations.  As  a  branch 
>f  industry,  it  was  valuable ;  but  as  a  resource  of 
lefence,  it  was  essential. 

After  noticing  its  value  as  a  branch  of  industry, 
he  report  proceeded  to  add :  *^  but  it  is  as  a  re* 
source  for  defence  that  our  navigation  will  admit 
leJther  neglect  nor  forbearance.  The  position 
ind  circumstances  of  the  United  States  leave  them 
lothing  to  fear  on  their  land  board,  and  nothing  to 
iesire  beyond  their  present  rights.  But  on  their 
lea  board  they  are  open  to  injury,  and  they  have 
liere  too  a  commerce  which  must  be  protected. 
Fhis  can  only  be  done  by  possessing  a  respectable 
)bdy  of  citizen  seamen,  and  of  artists  and  estab- 
lishments in  readiness  for  ship  building. 

"^^  Were  the  ocean,  which  is  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all,  open  to  the  industry  of  all,  so  that 
svcfy  persmi  and  vessel  should  be  free  to  take 
CBployment  wherever  it  could  be  found,    the 
United  States  would  certainly  not  set  the  example 
off  appropriating  to  themselves,  exclusively,  any 
pdiiiop  of  the  common  stock  of  occupation.    But 
If  partieular  nations  grasp  at  undue  shares,  and 
more  especially  if  they  seize  on  the  means  of  the 
United  States  to  convert  them  into  aliment  for 
Aeir  own  strength,  and  withdraw  them  entirely 
Aom  the  support  of  those  to  whom  they  belong, 
defimaive  and  protecting  measures  become  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  nation  whose  marine  re- 
sources are  Uius  invaded,  or  it  will  be  disarmed 
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f^AF.yu.  of  its  defence,  its  productions  will  lie  at  the  i 

1793.   of  the  nation  which  has  possessed  itself  c 

sively  of  the  means  of  carrying  them,  an 

politics  may  be  influenced  by  those  who  comi 

its  commerce." 

After  pressing  this  argument  much  fbrther 
report  proceeds  to  recommend  the  prindpi 
retaliating  regulations  and  prohibitioosy  w 
should  be  co-extensive  with  those  experience 
the  United  States ;  and  which  should  apply  ^ 
colonial,  as  well  as  £uro|)ean  possessxMiSy  of 
power  which  might  become  its  objecL 

This  system  was  discussed  at  considei 
length,  and  the  report  was  concluded  in  the 
lowing  manner. 

*'  France  has,  of  her  own  accord,  propovd 
gotiations  for  improving,  by  a  new  treaty  oa 
and  equal  principles,  the  commercial  relaliai 
the  two  countries.  But  her  internal  distoite 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  prosecution  of  t 
to  effect,  though  we  have  had  repeated  atsvia 
of  a  continuance  of  the  disposition. 

^*  Proposals  of  friendly  arrangements  have  i 
made  on  our  part,  by  the  present  govermna 
that  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  message  *  att 
but  being  already  on  as  good  a  footing  in  law, 
a  better  in  fact,  than  the  most  favoured  Ml 
they  have  not  as  yet  discovered  any  dispoiMo 
have  it  meddled  with. 

'^  We  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  ftk 

arrangements  would  be  declined  by  other 

I      I     _  

•  Of  Fchruaiy  1791- 
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I  whom  we  have  such  commercial  intercourse  chap,  vbl 
nay  render  them  important.  In  the  mean  179s. 
le,  it  would  rest  with  the  wisdom  of  congress 
etermine  whether,  as  to  those  nations,  they 
BOt  surcease  ex  parte  regulations,  on  the 
onable  presumption  that  they  will  concur  in 
ig  whatever  justice  and  moderation  dictate 
M  be  done.'' 

L  letter  accompanying  this  report  states,  that  it 

been  prepared  in  time  to  have  been  laid  before 

preceding  congress,  since  which,  some  alte« 

ons  of  the  condition  of  American  commerce 

It  finreign  nations  had  taken  place.     France  had 

poMd  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  of  commerce 

iberal  principles,  and  had,  in  the  mean  time, 

xed  some  of  the  restraints  mentioned  in  the 

lit.      Spain  had  established    New  Orleans, 

wooU,  and  St.  Augustine,  into  free  ports  for 

vessels  of  firiendly  nations  having  treaties  of 

\erc€  with  her,  and  had  excluded  American 

ram  her  dominions.     The  circumstances  of 

ar  had  given  them  free  access  to  the  West 

islands,  but  had  drawn  on  their  vessels 

mis  and  depredations  of  the  most  serious 


SOth  of  December,  an  additional  report 

%de,  communicating  the  copy  of  a  decree 

y  the  national  convention  of  France,  au- 

g  provisions  and  certain  other  articles  t6 

rted  into  the  French  West  India  islands, 

can  vessels,  free  from  duty ;  the  copy  of 

ish  decree  mentioned  in  the  first  report ; 

ing  an  act  of  the  British  parliament^  the 
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CHAP.  VII.  effect  of  which  was,  to  convert  the  proclamatioi 

1793.    regulating  the  direct  intercourse  of  the  United 

States  with  their   West  Indian   islands  into  t 

standing  law.     This  act  had  passed  previous  to 

his  first  report,  but  had  escaped  his  attention. 

This  was  the  last  official  act  of  the  xctetMry  of 
state.  Early  in  the  preceding  summer,  he  had 
signified  to  the  president  his  intention  to  redre  in 

Heretigni.  September  from  the  public  service ;  and  he  had 
with  some  reluctance  consented  to  postpone  ibt 
execution  of  this  intention  to  the  close  of  the  year. 
Retaining  his  purpose,  he  resigned  his  office  on 
the  last  day  of  December. 

This  gentleman  withdrew  from  political  station 
at  a  moment  when  he  stood  particularly  high  in  ; 
the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.     His  fixed  oppo-  '. 
sition  to  the  financial  schemes  wluch  had  been  \ 
proposed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and- 
approved  by  the  legislative  and  executive  depart^ - 
ments  of  the  government ;  his  ardent  and  nn^V 
guised  attachment  to  the  revolutionary  pvty  il 
France ;  the  dispositions  which  he  was  dedaicA 
to  possess  in  regard  to  Great  Britain ;  and  Ar 
popularity  of  his  opinions  respecting  the  coBfld* 
tution  of  the  United  States ;  had  devoted  to  hbl 
that  immense  party  whose  sentiments  weie  SDp> 
posed  to  comport  with  his,  on  most,  or  all 
these  interesting  subjects.     To  the  opposite 
he  had  of  course,  become  particularly  u 
able.     But  the  publication  of  his  corresp 
with  Mr.  Genet  dissipated  much  of  the  prejadkB 
which  had  been  excited  against  him.     He  had,  ii 
that  eorrespondence,  maintained  with  great  abiBty 


M , 
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be  opinions  embraced  by  the  federalists  on  those  chap.  vit. 
Hi>ints  of  difference  which  had  arisen  between  the  17^3. 
wo  republics,  and  which,  having  become  univer- 
ally  .the  subjects  of  discussion,  had  in  some 
neasure  displaced  those  topics  on  which  parties 
Md  previously  divided.  The  partiality  for  France 
Imt  was  conspicuous  through  the  whole  of  it, 
letracted  nothing  from  its  merit  in  the  opinion  of 
lie  friend9of  the  administration,  because,  however 
lecided  might  be  their  determination  to  support 
t}ieir  own  government  in  a  controversy  with  any 
wdott  Whatever,  they  felt  all  the  partialities  for 
liat  republic  which  the  correspondence  expressed. 
the  hostility  of  his  enemies  therefore  was,  for  a 
jme^  considerably  lessened  without  a  correspon- 
ling  diminution  of  the  attachment  of  his  friends. 
Iq  office  it  would  have  been  impracticable  long 
tf  preserve  these  dispositions.  And  it  would 
lire  been  difficult  to  maintain  that  ascendency 
^hidihe  held  over  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
iipp<Mled,  and  probably  would  continue  to  sup- 
NQit  every  pretension  of  the  French  republic, 
Eltliout  departing  from  principles  and  measures 
rbicb.he  had  openly  and  ably  defended. 

He  WM  immediately  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edmund  unccteM 
Umdolplii   and  the  office  of  attorney  general,**^**- 
Kllich  ,t|icreby  became  vacant,  was  filled  by  Mr. 
Villiaiii  Bradford,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
milieiice  in  Pennsylvania.  " 

On;  the  ^fourth  of  January,  the  house  resolved    ^^^^* 
telf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  report 
r  the  secretary  of  state  relative  to  the  privi- 
ges  and  restrictions  of  the  commerce  of  the 
vol.  V.  •  R  r  r 
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CHAP,  vtt  United  States;  when  Mr.  Madison,  after  some  pre* 
1794.    fatory  observations,  laid  on  the  table  a  aeries  ol^ 
resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  members. 
MnNreMiu.     THcse  memorabk  resolutions  almost  comptetelT 
on  tiieabore  embraced  the  idea  of  the  report.     They  imposed 
an  additional  duty  on  the  manufactures,  and  oa 
the  tonnage  of  vessels,  of  nations  having  no  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  United  States ;  while  they 
reduced  the  duties  already  imposed  bylaw  on tl^  ,  j 
tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  nations  bMving  1 
such  commercial  treaty :  and  they  reciprocated    -, 
the  restrictions  which  were  imposed  on  American    j 
navigation.  ] 

Debate  On  the  13th  of  January,  these  resolutions  were     '^' 

iiiemm.      ^i^^^  Jj^^q  considerstion,  when  the  debate  was    .: 
opened  by  Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolimu  1 

After  noticing  the  importance  of  the*  subject  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  he  ol»endl 
that,  being  purely  commercial  in  its  natoie,  k 
would  exclude  from  the  view  he  should  take  of 
it,  those  political  considerations  which  some  rai^- 
think  connected  with  it.  He  imagined  it  wodd 
be  right  to  dismiss,  for  the  present,  all  questiosi 
respecting  the  Indians,  Algerines,  and  westcff 
posts.  There  would  be  a  time  for  these  questicni 
and  then  he  should  give  his  opinion .  upon  tkm 
with  firmness,  and  according  to  what  he  Gonoeived 
to  be  the  true  interests  of  his  country.  The 
regulation  of  commerce  gave  of  itself  sufficicBt' 
scope  for  argument,  without  mixing  .with  k  ex* 
traneous  matter. 


I  - 
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(ome  general  observaticAis  on  the  delicacy  chap.  vn. 
bby  and  on  the  claims  of  the  resolutions  1794. 
ssionate  investigaticNi,  he  proceeded  to 
the  report  on  which  they  were  founded, 
reat  object  of  that  report  being  to  e6tab» 
>ntrast  between  France  and  Britain,  he 
squest  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
ite  statement  of  facts,  which,  being  com- 
ith  the  report,  would  enable  them  to 
If  the  justness  of  its  inferences, 
opinion  that  any  late  relaxations  of  the 
republic  were  produced  by  interests  too 
uy  and  fluctuating  to  be  taken  as  the 
calculations  for  a  permanent  system,  he 
»resent  a  comparative  view  of  the  com- 
!  the  United  States  to  those  countries,  as 
anterior  to  the  revolution.  For  this 
he  produced  a  table  which  had  been 
yy  a  person  whose  commercial  informa- 
highly  respectable,  from  which  he  said 
appear,  notwithstanding  the  plaudits  so 
r  bestowed  on  the  justice  and  liberality  of 
nation  and  the  reproaches  uttered  against 
r,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  trifling 
f  fish  oil,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
as  not  more  favoured  in  France  than  in 
ttain,  and  was  in  many  important  articles, 
/oured  by  the  latter  power  than  that  of 
tions. 

which  is  an  article  of  the  first  magnitude, 
favoured  in  Great  Britain.  In  France  it 
:t  to  a  duty  of  only  I  per  centum ;  but 
f^erally  produces  enough  for  her  own 

R  r  r  2 
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CHAP.  VII  consumption,  and  the  average  price  is  so  M 
1794.  that  it  cannot  in  common  years  be  carried  thithd 
from  the  American  continent.  From  the  Freocl 
islands  it  is  excluded  by  a  permanent  law.  Tb 
colonial  governments  possessed,  it  was  trufy  th 
power  occasionally  to  suspend  this  law ;  but  tbi 
power  rather  formed  an  exception  than  a  rule. 

In  Great  Britain,  there  was  frequently  a  dematv 
for  flour,  and  this  demand  was  regularly  increasini 
In  that  kingdom,  the  duty  was  high  on  grain  an< 
flour  while  the  article  was  low,  at  which  time  i 
would  not  bear  importation  from  the  Unitc( 
States ;  but  when  the  article  rose,  the  duty  wi 
reduced,  and  the  market  was  then  a  good  one. 
In  their  West  India  islands,  American  floui  maj 
be  imported  free  from  duty,  and  other  foitigi) 
flour  is  prohibited.  Mr.  Smith  showed,  that  in 
1786  and  1788,  previous  to  the  demand  creitd 
by  the  present  convulsive  state  of  Fraii€e»  the 
exportation  of  flour  to  Great  Britain  and  bo 
colonies  exceeded  that  to  France  and  her  cdonieii 
more  than  twenty  for  one. 

With  regard  to  tobacco  also,  the  system  d 
Britain  was  more  advantageous  to  the  Vnitti 
States  than  that  of  France.  In  Britain,  a  dutf  ol 
I  per  pound  was  imposed  on  tobacco  conraflrtd 
within  the  kingdom;  but  as  neither  the  article  not 
a  substitute  for  it  was  produced  in  the  ooontiTi 
and  as  the  duty  was  not  so  high  as  to  amount  ti 
a  prohibition,  it  was  unquestionably  paid  by  tk 
consumer.  On  tobacco  the  growth  of  ollici 
countries,  the  duty  was  J  per  pound  ;  and  of  OQi 
sequence  the  tobacco  of  the  United  States  hA 
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monopoly  of  the  British  market.    This  is  a  great  chap.  vii. 
advantage,  of  which  the  secretary  of  state  takes    1794. 
no  notice,  although  he  mentions  the  high  duties 
on  the  internal  consumption  of  the  article. 

France  admits  tobacco  into  her  European 
dominions  free  from  duty,  but  prohibits  its  import- 
ation into  her  colonies ;  and  in  Europe,  it  is  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  same  article  from  other 
countries. 

In  the  article  of  rice,  the  regulations  of  the  two 
nations  were  compared ;  and  Mr.  Smith  doubted 
which  were  the  most  favourable. 

In  Wood,  the  preference  was  incontestibly  due 
to  the  English  system.  In  both  countries  the 
article  was  free ;  but  in  Great  Britain,  a  duty  was 
imposed  on  the  wood  of  other  countries,  while  in 
France,  it  was  equally  free  from  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  This  was  not  as  the  secretary  had 
aiascrted  a  small  duty,  but  was  very  considerable, 
without  which  the  wood  from  the  north  of  Europe 
wonld  exclude  that  from  the  United  States. 

Salted  fish  and  fish  oil  were  the  only  articles  in 
the  whole  catalogue  of  exports,  imports,  and  navi- 
gation, in  which  the  regulations  of  France  were 
more  advantageous  than  those  of  Britain.  With 
respect  to  them,  the  different  situations  of  the  two 
nations  had  occasioned  the  difference  in  their 
qrytem.  Each  sought  a  monopoly.  Britain  was 
atdc  to  supply  herself,  and  therefore  prohibited 
the  importation  of  the  article ;  France  was  unable 
to  supply  herself,  and  therefore  admitted  its  im- 
portation on  paying  a  small  duty,  while  a  bounty 
was  given  to  the  fish  taken  by  their  own  subjects. 
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CHAP.  ▼!!.    Pot  and  pearl  ash,  indigo,  naval  stores,  and 


1794^  iron,  were  more  fiivoured  in  Great  Britain  thao  in 
France.  Live  cattle,  and  flaxseed,  were  equal  in 
both  countries. 

Thus  it  must  appear  that  the  great  articles  of 
exportation  were  more  encouraged  by  the  Brickhi 
than  by  the  French  market. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  value  of  the 
exports  to  the  two  countries  would  assist  in  con- 
firming this  opinion* 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  ending  with  Septemtyer 
1789,  wts  nearly  double  those  made  to  France  in 
the  same  period :  and  even  the  average  of  the 
years  1790,  1791  and  1792,  gave  an  annual  ex- 
cess  to  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  Of  diRt 
millions,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousindf 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

But  to  do  away  the  force  of  these  faetii  the 
secretary  had  stated,  that  great  part  of  the  coin^ 
modities  received  by  Great  Britain  firom  die 
United  States  was  re-expopted  to  other  countries, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  double 'charges' and  i 
double  voyage.  This  assertion,  he  believed,  im 
founded  on  a  statement  made  by  lord  ShefiUd 
from  data  taken  prior  to  the  American  revolotioOf 
when  their  exports  were  chiefly  confined  to  ttit 
single  country.  This  standard  was  surely  inipp^ 
cable  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  But  sappoit 
Great  Britain  to  re-export  one  third  of  the  coar 
modities  received  from  the  United  States,  Il3 
her  consumption  would  exceed  that  of  France^ 
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But  were  the  fact  otherwise,  it  might  not  be  chap,  va 
Mrays  the  interest  of  America  to  carry  her  com-  1794, 
odities  to  the  highest  market,  if  her  vessels 
>uld  not  there  obtain  commodities  in  exchange, 
id  a  freight  back.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it 
igfat  be  more  advantageous  to  have  an  inter- 
ediate  market,  as  England,  which  in  this  reladon 
.ther  tends  to  extend  than  abridge  her  commer- 
lal  advantages ;  and  is  almost  as  useful  as  if  she 
:tually  consumed  that  produce.  The  existence 
*  s^ch  a  system,  not  forced,  is  a  proof  that  it  is 
Hi  injurious. 

The  great  amount  of  merchandise  imported 
om  Britain,  instead  of  being  a  grievance,  demon - 
rated,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  utility 
r  the  trade  with  that  country.  For  the  extent  of 
te  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  several 
!mous  reasons  might  be  assigned.  Britain  was 
le  first  manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  and 
'M  more  able  than  any  other  to  supply  an  assort- 
lent  of  those  articles  which  were  required  in  the 
Tnited  States.  She  entitled  herself  too  to  the 
reference  which  was  given  her  by  the  extensive 
redit  she  afforded.  To  a  young  country  wanting 
apital,  credit  was  of  immense  advantage.  It 
[labled  them  to  flourish  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
ipital,  the  use  of  which  had,  more  than  any 
Iter  circumstance,  nourished  the  industry  of 
America. 

By  the  advocates  for  forcing  a  trade  with 
ranee,  it  was  asserted  that  she  could  supply  the 
ants  of  America  on  better  terms  than  Great 
ritain.      To  do  this,   she  must  not  only  sell 
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CHAP.  VII.  cheaper,  but  give  credit,  which,  it  was  known  he 
1794.    nierchants  either  could  not,  or  would  not  give. 

The  very  necessity  of  laying  a  duty  on  British 
manu&ctures,  in  order  to  find  a  sale  for  those  of 
other  countries»  was  a  proof  that  the  first  could 
be  purchased  on  better  terms,  or^were  better 
adapted  to  the  market. 

If  the  object  of  the  resolutions  were  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  manufactures,  there 
might  be  some  semblance  of  argument  io  their 
favour.  But  this  is  not  contemplated.  Their 
avowed  object  is  to  turn  the  course  of  trade  Crom 
one  nation  to  another,  by  means  which  would 
subject  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  greit 
inconvenience. 

He  should  not  deny  the  disadvantage  of  cfepesd- 
ing  on  one  nation  only  for  a  supply  of  the  articles 
of  usual  and  necessary  consumption ;  but  this 
dependence  was  not  to  be  shaken  oS*  by  a  stcri- 
fice  of  their  best  interests.  Lessening  the  im^ 
portation  of  British  manufactures  by  high  dutie^i 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing  tlie 
disadvantages  under  which  other  nations  laboiuedi 
was  to  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockctSi 
not  for  the  encouragement  of  their  own  manu&G- 
tures,  but  those  of  another  country. 

Mr.  Smith  next  proceeded  to  consider  the 
subject  with  a  view  to  navigation. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  to  G.  Britain,  i» 
the  transportation  of  their  own  produce,  was  tt 
free  in  American  as  in  British  bottoms,  a  few  tri- 
fling port  charges  excepted.  In  France,  they  ea^ 
joyed  the  advantages  granted  to  the  most  £iyouic<l 
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Ltion.  Thus  far  the  comparison  was  in  favour  of  chap.  vn. 
reat  Britain.  In  the  West  Indies,  he  admitted  1794, 
e  existence  of  a  different  state  of  things.  All 
merican  bottoms  were  excluded  from  the  British 
lands  with  the  exception  of  Turks  island.  In 
e  French  islands,  vessels  under  sixty  tons  were 
Imitted,  but  this  advantage  was  common  to  all 
her  nations. 

The  effect  of  the  difference  in  the  regulations 
^  the  two  rival  nations  in  respect  of  navigation 
as  not  so  considerable  as  the  secretary  of  state 
ul  supposed.  He  had  stated  the  tonnage  em- 
oyed  in  the  intercourse  with  France  and  her 
klonies  at  116,410  tons;  and  that  employed  in 
e  commerce  with  Great  Britain  at  43,580  tons. 
he  secretary  was  led  into  this  miscalculation  by 
king  for  his  guide,  the  actual  entries  of  Ameri- 
n  bottoms  from  the  dominions  of  each  country 

the  year.  As  four  voyages  are  made  to  the 
Test  Indies  while  only  two  are  made  to  Europe, 
e  vessels  employed  in  the  former  traffic  will  be 
unted  four  times  in  the  year,  and  those  employed 

the  latter  will  be  counted  only  twice  in  the 
me  period.  The  deceptiveness  of  the  calcula* 
>nB  made  from  these  data  had  induced  a  call  on 
e  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  an  account  of  the 
tual  tonnage  employed  in  trade  with  foreign 
tions  for  one  year.  This  account  shows  that 
'once  employs  82,510  tons,  and  Great  Britain 
1,582  tons  of  American  shipping,  leaving  in 
rour  of  France,  an  excess  of  15,928,  instead  of 
iy830  tons,  as  reported  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
vox..  V.  s  s  s 
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CHAP.  vii.     From  tliis  comparative  view  taken  of  the  rego- 


1794.   lations  of  the  two  nations,  Mr.  Smith 

himself  justified  in  saying,  that  the  commerdal 
system  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  United  States^ 
far  from  being  hostile,  was  friendly ;  and  that  she 
made  many  discriminations  in  their  favour.  FnucCi 
on  the  contrary,  placed  them  on  a  better  situation 
than  her  rival,  only  in  one  solitary  instance,  the 
unimportant  article  of  fish  oil. 

If  this  be  a  true  picture  of  the  existing  state  o( 
things,  and  he  could  not  perceive  io  what  it  was 
defective,  was  it  not  time  he  asked,  that  the 
deceptions  practiced  on  the  people  by  the  eulogists 
of  France,  and  the  revilers  of  Great  Britain,  sboold 
be  removed  ? 

The  resolutions  were  advocated  by  Mr.  Madi* 
son,  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Nicholas,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Smiley,  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Giles. 

They  a<Imittcd  the  subject  before  the  com- 
mittee to  be  of  a  commercial  nature,  but  con* 
ceived  it  to  be  impracticable  to  do  justice  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  without  some  allu- 
sions to  politics.  The  question  %vas  in  some 
measure  general.  They  were  to  inquire  how  &r 
it  was  the  interest  of  this  country  by  coramerciil 
regulations  to  vary  the  state  of  commerce  now 
existing.  They  were  of  opinion  th^t  most  of 
the  injuries  proceeding  from  Great  Britain  were 
inflicted  for  the  promotion  of  her  commerciil 
objects,  and  were  to  be  remedied  by  commerciil 
resistance.  The  Indian  war,  and  the  Algerioe 
attack  originated  both  in  commercial  views,  or 
Great  Britain  must  stand  without    excuse  bf 
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6gatiag  Ae  most  horrid  cruelties.     The  pro-  chap.  vn. 
iftkms  before  the  committee  were  the  strongest    1794. 
&|>on  America  possessed,   and   would,  more 
teUy  than  any  other,  restore  her  to  all  her 
itical  and  commercial  rights.     They  professed 
mselves  the  friends  of  free  trade,  and  declared 

opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  general  ad  van* 
€,  if  all  commerce  was  free.  But  thts  rule 
s  not  without  its  exceptions.     The  navigation 

of  Great  Britain  was  a  proof  of  the  effect  of 
t  exception  on  the  prosperity  of  national  com- 
rce.  The  effect  produced  by  that  act  was 
udljr  rapid  and  extensive. 
rhere  is  another  exception  to  the  advantages 
I  free  trade,  where  the  situation  of  a  country  is 
li  with  respect  to  another,  that  by  duties  on 

commodities  of  that  other,  it  shall  not  only 
igorate  its  awn  means  of  rivalship,  but  draw 
n  that  other  die  hands  employed  in  the  pro- 
rtion  of  those  commodities.  When  such  an 
t;t  can  be  produced,  it  is  so  much  clear  gain, 
I  is  consistent  with  the  general  theory  of 
tonal  rights. 

Fhe  effect  of  leaving  commerce  to  regulate 
tf  is  to  submit  it  to  the  regulation  of  other 
ions.  If  the  United  States  had  a  commercial 
rcourse  with  one  nation  only,  and  should 
mit  a  free  trade  while  tliat  nation  proceeded 
nmonopolizing  system,  would  not  the  carrying 
k  be  transferred  to  that  nation,  and  with  it, 

maritime  strength  it  confers  be  heaped  upon 
Tal  ?  then,  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  free- 
a  granted  to  the  vessels  of  other  nations  in  the 
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CHAP.  VII  United  States,  and  to  the  burdens  other  natiom 
1794.    impose  on  American  vessels,  will  be  the  transfer 
of  those  maritime  resources. 

The  subject  was  not  novel.  It  was  as  old  as 
the  nation.  It  had  been  discussed  from  tiicir 
political  birth,  and  had  exercised  the  thoogiitt 
and  attention  of  reflecting  persons  ever  sinot. 

.The  various  ineffectual  attempts  which  Ind 
been  made  by  the  state  legislatures,  for  die  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  to  retaliate  the  restrictions 
on  American  trade,  were  reviewedy  and  it  was 
declared  that  out  of  this  experience  arose  those 
measures  which  terminated  in  the  existing  con* 
stitution,  with  a  view  to  permanent  regulitionst 
and  the  vindication  of  commercial  rights.  It  kad 
been  the  firm  belief  of  the  people,  that  some 
regulations  on  this  head  would  be  among  the 
first  fruits  of  the  government.  An  attempt  in 
that  house  was  one  of  its  first  fruits,  bat  dui 
first  experiment  expired  in  the  senate. 

The  propositions  before  the  committee  shoidd 
be  examined  as  they  concern  navigation,  manute* 
tures,  and  the  just  principles  of  discriminatioii 
that  ought  to  prevail  in  their  policy  to  nations 
having  treaties  with  them. 

With  respect  to  navigation,  it  was  conceded 
that  they  were  not  placed  upon  the  same  fbodng 
by  the  two  nations  with  whom  they  had  tbe 
greatest  commercial  intercourse.  British  vesstk 
could  bring  the  produce  of  all  countries  into  aflf 
port  of  the  United  States;  while  American  vesseb 
could  carry  to  the  ports  of  Britain  only  their  ovt 
ttommodities,   and  those  only  to  a  part  of  htt 
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Bunions.  From  her  ports  in  the  West  Indies  chap,  vin 
rj  were  entirely  excluded. 
To  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  effect  of  the  British 
legation  act,  it  was  sufficient  to  compare  the 
vntity  of  American  and  British  tonnage  em- 
lyrd  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  The 
iner  m  1790  amounted  to  43,000  tons,  and  the 
tcr  to  840,000  tons.  The  effect  of  British 
licy  would  be  further  shown  by  showing  the 
^portion  of  domestic  tonnage  employed  at  the 
ne  time  in  the  intercourse  with  other  European 
don8«  With  Spain  the  American  was  to  the 
onldras  five  to  one,  with  Portugal  six  to  one, 
rfheilands  fifteen  to  one,  Denmark  twelve  to 
?,  France  five  to  one,  Great  Britain  one  to  five. 
ris  ratio  had  by  particular  circumstances,  been 
iiewhat  changed.  From  calculations  founded 
the  documents  last  introduced  into  the  house, 
appeared  that,  at  present,  the  proportion  of 
nerican  to  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  the 
nerican  trade  was,  with  Spain  as  sixteen  to  one, 
rtngal  seventeen  to  one,  Netherlands  twenty- 
:  to  one,  Denmark  fifteen  to  one,  Russia  fourteen 
<iiie,  France  between  four  and  five  to  one,  and 
Tat  Britain  one  to  three. 
The  situation  of  American  commerce  was 
5  more  mortifying  when  the  nature  and  amount 
'their  exports  came  to  be  considered.  They 
sn  not  only  necessaries  of  life,  or  necessaries 
r  manufactures,  and  therefore  of  life  to  the 
mufacturer,  but  their  bulkiness  gave  them  an 
vantage  over  the  exports  of  every  other  country. 
America,  to  increase  her  maritime  strength. 
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CHAP.  VII.  should  secure  to  herself  the 'transportation  of  her 
1794.    own  commodities,   leaving  to  other  nations  the 
transportation  of  theirs,  it  would  |»reatly  augment 
the  proportion  of  her  shipping  and  of  her  sailors. 
In  relation   to  mrv)>iiactures,   the  regnlatioiu 
existing  between   the  United  S^itt^s  and  Grrat 
Britain  were  not  more  equal.     Out  of  the  whole 
amount  of  manufactured  arrirles  imported  intothis 
country,  which  was  stated  in  round   numbers  at 
fifteen  millions,  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
dollars,  Great  Britain  furnished  thirteen  millions 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.    In  the  same 
period,  in  the  year  1789-90,  the  articles  which  the 
United  States  received  from  France,  a  coualrj 
which  actually  consumed  more  of  their  produce, 
amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and  fifty -five  thoo* 
sand  dollars.     The  balance  of  trade  at  the  suae 
epoch  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  United  Stales 
with  every  other  nation,  and  greatly  against  them 
with  Britain.    Although  it  might  happen  in  some 
cases,  that  other  advantages  might  be  derived  from 
"an  intercourse  with  a  particular  nation,  whidi 
might  compensate  for  an  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade,  it  was  impossible  that  this  could  happen  in 
the  intercourse  with  Great  Britain.  Other  nations, 
however,  viewed  a  balance  of  trade  against  tbem 
as  a  real  evil ;  and  Great  Britain  in  particular  was 
careful  to  prevent  it.     What  then  must  be  the 
feelings  of  a  nation,  between  whom  and  the  United 
States  the  most  friendly  relations  existed,  wbeti 
she  saw,  not  only  the  balance  of  trade  against  heri 
but  that  what  was  thus  obtained  from  her,  flowed 
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same  manner  into  the  coffers  of  one  of  her  chap,  vm. 
jealous  rivals  and  inveterate  enemies  ?  1794. 

t  propriety  of  discriminating  between  nations 
1;  treaties  with  the  United  States,  and  those 
g  none,  was  admitted  in  some  8tate%  before 
tablishment  of  the  present  government,  and 
anctioned  by^hat  house  during  their  sitings 
w  York.     It  was  the  practice  of  nations  to 

such  a  discrimination.  It  was  necessary  to 
iralue  to  treaties. 

e  disadvantage  of  depending  on  a  single 
L  fcM*  articles  of  necessary  consumption  was 
jly  pressed ;  and  it  was  added  as  an  evil  of 

serious  magnitude,  more  truly  alarming 
my  other  of  its  features,  that  this  commercial 
dence  produced  an  influence  in  their  councils 
i  enabled  it,  the  more  inconvenient  it  became 

constant  growth,  to  throw  the  more  obsta- 

nthe  way  of  a  necessary  remedy. 

tj  entertained  no  apprehensions  of  injurious 

quences  from  adopting  the  proposed  resolu« 

The  interests  of  Great  Britain  would  not 

her  to  retaliate ;  and  the  intercourse  between 
ro  countries  would  not  be  interrupted  further 
was  required  by  the  convenience  and  the 
»t8  of  the  United  States.  But  if  Great 
n  should  retaliate,  the  effects  of  a  com- 
\b\  conflict  would  be  felt  by  her  much  more 
>ly  than  by  the  United  States.  Its  eflfects 
1  be  felt  in  the  shipping  business,  by  the 
lants,  and  above  all  by  the  manufacturer, 
iculations  were  offered,  by  comparing  the 
imount  of  British  exports  with  those  to  the 
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CHAP.  VII.  United  States,  to  prove,  that  three  hundred  tluya* 
1794.  sand  British  manufacturers  would  be  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  employment,  by  withdrawing  the 
trade  carried  on  between  America  and  that  countif 
In  the  complication  of  distress  to  which  such  a 
measure  would  reduce  them,  they  would  consider 
the  United  States  as  a  natural  asylum  fron 
wretchedness.  But  whether  they  remained  in  dis- 
content at  home,  or  sought  their  fortune  abroad, 
the  evil  would  be  considered  and  felt  by  the 
British  government  as  equally  great,  and  they 
would  surely  beware  of  taking  any  step  that  might 
provoke  it. 

On  the  advantages  of  America  in  such  a  coo- 
test  with  a  populous  and  manufacturing  country, 
they  dwelt  with  peculiar  earnestness.  She  produced 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  within  herself,  and  could 
dispense  with  the  articles  received  from  othen- 
But  Great  Britain,  not  producing  them  in  sui- 
cient  abundance,  was  dependent  on  the  United 
States  for  the  supply  of  her  most  essential  wants. 
Again,    the   manufacturer  of  that   country  wtf 
dependent  on  this  for  a  sale  of  his  merchan£se 
which  was  to  purchase  his  bread.     Thus  was 
produced  a  double  dependence  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  United  States.     She  was  also  dependent 
on  them  for  the  raw  materials  which  formed  the 
basis  of  her  manufactures.  Her  West  Indies  were 
;ilmost  completely  dependent.     This  country  for-' 
nished  the  best  market  for  their  productions,  and 
was  almost  the  only  one  which  could  supply  thett 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.     The  regulaition  tt* 
eluding  the  provisions  of  other  foreign  counoics 
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iS  entitled  to  no  consideration*  It  was  of  ancient  chap.  vn. 
te,  and  had  remained  untouched  because  there    1794. 
s  no  other  foreign  country  by  which  provisions 
uU  be  supplied. 

That  the   commercial   regulations  of   Great 
itain  were  as  favourable  to  the  United  States 
to  other  nation^  ought  not  to  satisfy  America.    ^ 
other  nations  were  willing  to  bear  impositions, 

were  unable  to  retaliate,  their  examples  were 
t  worthy  of  imitation.  America  was  in  a  con- 
ion  to  insist,  and  ought  to  insist  on  perfect 
mmercial  equality. 

t  was  denied  that  any  real  advantage  was  derived 
»m  the  extensive  credit  given  by  the  merchants 
Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  the  use  made 
British  capital  was  pronounced  a  great  political 
ii.  It  increased  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade, 
icouraged  domestic  manufactures,  andpromoted 
Lury.  But  its  greatest  mischief  was,  that  it 
foured  a  system  of  British  influence,  which 
IS  dangerous  to  their  political  security. 
The  subject  was  placed  by  different  speakers  in 
^eat  variety  of  forms  ;  and  the  speculative  ad- 
Qtages  to  be  produced  by  diverting  American 
mmerce  from  British  to  French  channels,  were 
;5sed  with  all  the  zeal  of  conviction. 
The  immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
5  proposed  regulations  would,  it  was  said, 
tlK>ut  doubt,  amply  repay  for  the  expense  of 
ing  out  a  marine  force,  and  for  any  other  con- 
|uences  that  might  attend  them. 
As  the  debate  progressed,  a  greater  degree  of 
isperation   against  Britain  was  avowed ;  and      < 
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CHAP.  viL  occasional  allusions  were  made  to  those  party 

1794.    questions  which   had  long  agitated   the  public 

mind^  with  a  bitterness  which  marked  thrir  inti* 

mate  connexion  with  the  conduct  of  the  United 

States  to  foreign  countries. 

It  was  said  to  be  proper  in  deciding  the  ques- 
^  tion  under  debate,  to  take  into-view  political,  as 
well  as  commercial  considerations.  Ill  vrilland 
jealousy  had  at  all  times  been  the  predominairt 
features  of  the  conduct  of  England  to  the  Umted 
States.  That  government  had  grossly  vidated 
the  treaty  of  peace,  had  declined  a  commercial 
treaty,  had  instigated  the  Indians  to  raise  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  against  American 
citizens,  had  let  loose  the  Algerines  upon  their 
unprotected  commerce,  and  had  insulted  their 
flag,  and  pillaged  their  trade  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  These  facts  being  notorious,  it  was 
astonishing  to  hear  gentlemen  ask  how  had  Britain 
injured  their  commerce  ? 

The  conduct  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  had 
been  warm  and  friendly.  That  nation  respected 
American  rights,  and  had  offered  to  enter  into 
commercial  arrangements  on  the  liberal  basis  of 

'  perfect  reciprocity. 

The  period  which  Mr.  Smith  had  taken  as  that 
at  which  the  systems  of  the  two  nations  should  be 
compared  with  each  other,  was  reprobated  ivith 
peculiar  severity.  It  was  insinuated  to  proceed 
from  a  wish  that  the  United  States  should  direedf 
countenance  the  restoration  of  despotism ;  ttd 
inuch  regret  was  expressed  that  a  dbtrust  of  the 
permanency  of  the  French  revolution  should  be 
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vowed.  It  was  hoped  and  believed  that  the  chaf.  yn. 
resent  was  the  settled  state  of  things ;  and  that  i^g^ 
le  old  order  of  things  was  unsettled  forever :  that 
he  French  revolution  was  as  much  more  perma- 
ent  than  had  been  the  French  despotism,  as  was 
[ie  great  fabric  of  nature,  than  the  petty  plastic 
reductions  of  art«  To  exclude  the  period  since 
le  revolution  would  be  to  exclude  some  of  the 
troDgest  evidences  of  the  friendship  of  one  nation, 
nd  the  enmity  of  the  other. 

The  animadversions  which  had  been  made  on 
He  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  were  retorted 
fith  acrimony.  It  was  declared  that  he  would 
ot  sufier  by  a  comparison  in  point  of  intelligence, 
^curacy,  and  patriotism,  either  with  the  laborious 
ompiler  of  the  table  produced  by  Mr.  Smith,  or 
ith  the  gentleman  who  had  been  judiciously  se- 
^tc4  for  its  interpreter.  Some  explanations 
^ere  given  of  the  inaccuracies  which  had  been 
lleged ;  and  the  facts  omitted  were  declared  to 
e  immaterial  circumstances,  which  if  inserted, 
ould  have  swelled  the  report,  without  adding  to 
be  information  it  communicated. 

On  the  part  of  the  argument  which  stated  that 
ireat  Britain  did  not  in  common  years  raise  a 
ifficient  quantity  of  grain  for  her  own  consump- 
^n,  and  would  consequently  afford  an  increasing 
arket  for  American  wheat  and  flour,  it  was 
marked  that  this  not  only  established  the  all 
iportant  position  of  the  dependence  of  that 
untry  on  this,  but  suggested  a  very  interesting 
Section.  It  was  that  the  continual  increase  ojT 
bt  and  paper  machinery,   will  not  produce  a 
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CHAP.  viL  correspondent  increase  of  ability  in  the  nation  to 
1794.    feed  itself.     That  an  infinity  of  paper  will  not 
produce  an  infinity  of  food. 

In  contrasting  the  ability  of  the  two  nations  to 
support  a  commercial  conflict,  it  was  said  *^  Great 
Britain,  tottering  under  the  weight  of  a  king,  a 
court,  a  nobility,  a  priesthood,  armies,  navies, 
debts,  and  all  the  complicated  machinery  of  op- 
pression which  serves  to  increase  the  number  of 
unproductive,  and  lessen  the  number  of  prodac- 
tive  hands  ;  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a  foreign 
war ;  taxation  already  carried  to  the  ultimatum  of 
financial  device  ;  the  ability  of  the  people  already 
displayed  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  constitudnga 
political  phenomenon ;  all  prove  the  debili^  of 
the  system  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  aget 
On  the  other  hand,  jhe  United  States,  in  the 
flower  of  youth  ;  increasing  in  hands ;  increasing 
in  wealth;  and,  although  an  imitative  poficjhas 
unfortunately  prevailed  in  the  erection  of  a  funded 
debt,  in  the  establishment  of  an  army,  the  anti- 
cipation of  a  navy,^  and  all  the  paper  machinery 
for  increasing  the  number  of  unproductive,  and 
lessening  the  number  of  productive  hands;  yet 
the  operation  of  natural  causes  has,  as  yet,  in 
some  degree  countervailed  their  influence,  and 
still  furnish  a  great  superiority  in  compariscmwith 
Great  Britain." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  liken  the  present  9^ 
nation  of  America  to  that  in  which  she  stood  it 

*  Resolutions  had  been  offered  for  the  creation  of  atf^ 
navy  to  be  employed  in  the  Mediterranean-. 
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commencement  of  her  revolutionary  war ;  and  chap.  vk. 
arguments  drawn  from  the  inconvenience  to  1794. 
ch  a  privation  of  British  manufactures  would 
ose  the  people  at  large  were  answered  by  ob- 
dng../^  This  was  not  the  language  of  America 
he  time  of  the  non  importation  associations ; 
was  not  her  language  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
ation  of  independence.  Whence  then  this 
nge  of  American  sentiment?  has  America  less 
ity  than  she  then  had  ?  is  she  less  prepared  for 
itional  trial  than  she  then  was  ?  this  cannot 
pretended.  There  is,  it  is  true,  one  great 
nge  in  her  political  situation.  America  has 
'  a  funded  debt :  she  had  no  funded  debt  at 
;e  glorious  epochs.  May  not  this  change  of 
iment,  therefore,  be  looked  for  in  her  change 
ituation  in  this  respect  ?  may  it  not  be  looked 
in  the  imitative  sympathetic  organization  of 
funds  with  the  British  funds  ?  may  it  not  be 
Led  for  in  the  indiscriminate  participation  of 
sens  and  foreigners  in  the  emoluments  of  the 
Is  ?  may  it  not  be  looked  for  in  the  wishes  of 
le  to  assimilate  the  government  of  the  United 
:es  to  that  of  Great  Britain?  or  at  least,  in 
lies  for  a  more  intimate  connexion? 
If  these  causes  exist,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
source  of  the  national  debility.  It  is  not  dif- 
It  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  few,  who 
ive  and  disburse  the  public  contributions/ 
more  respected  than  the  interests  of  the  great 
ority  of  the  society,  who  furnish  the  contribu- 
8.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  government 
sad  of  legislating  for  a  few  millions,  is  legis- 
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CHAP.  viLlating  for  a  few  thousands ;  and  that  the  sacrednea 
1794.  of  their  rights  is  the  great  obstacle  to  a  great  iia* 
tionai  exertion." 

The  present  lime  was  declared  to  be  pcculiarij 
favourable  to  the  views  of  the  United  Slates. 
It  was  only  while  their  enemy  was  embviasBed 
with  a  dangerous  foreign  war,  that  they  ooald 
hope  for  the  establishment  of  just  and  equal  pia- 
eiples. 

The  national  character  of  America  was  add  to 
depend  on  the  passage  of  the  resolutions.  Their 
rejection  would  make  a  very  unfavoorablc  im- 
pression abroad,  and  would  rivet  on  her  commeroe 
those  fetters  which  had  produced  such  nmiiciDiiS 
and  injurious  consequences  to  the  country. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
the  resolutions  were  opposed  by  Mr«  Smith  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Goodhue,  Mr.  Lea,  Mr.  Dexter, 
Mr.  Ames,  Mr.  Dayton,  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Tiacy, 
Mr.  Hillhouse,  Mr.  Forest,  Mr.  FitzsimniODS  aai 
Mr.  Foster. 

If,  it  was  said,  the  United  States  had  sustaiiied 
political  wrongs  from  Great  Britain,  they  shooU 
feel  as  keenly  as  any  persons  for  the  prostrated 
honour  of  their  country,  but  this  was  not  tfat 
mode  of  redressing  them.  When  that  nbfect 
should  be  brought  before  congress,  they  would 
not  be  slow  in  taking  such  resolution  as  the  actual 
state  of  things  might  require*  But  they  did  not 
approve  of  retaliating  injuries  under  the  cloak ef 
commercial  regulations.  Independent  of  other 
objections,  it  would  derogate  from  the  d^itf  ^ 
the  American  character^ 
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The  resolutions,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be  con-  chap,  vh- 
implated  commercially ,« and  the  influence  they  1794. 
ould  probably  have  on  the  United  States,  delib- 
rately  weighed.  If  they  were  adopted,  it  ought 
>  be  because  they  would  promote  the  interests 
r  America,  not  because  they  would  benefit  one 
ipeign  nation,  and  injure  another.  It  was  an  old 
iage  that  there  was  no  friendship  in  trade, 
[either  ought  there  to  be  any  hatred.  These 
taxims  should  not  be  forgotten  in  forming  a 
idgment  on  the  propositions  before  the  com- 
littee.  Their  avowed  objects  were  to  favour  the 
avigation  and  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
tales,  and  their  probable  operation  on  these  ob- 
tcts  ought  to  be  considered. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  American  tonnage 
i^ht  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  foreign 
nnage  employed  in  her  trade,  as  exists  between 
le  bulk  of  her  exports  and  imports.  But  the 
MTeetness  of  this  principle  was  not  admitted. 
*he  Satct  was  otherwise,  and  it  was  not  believed  to 
e  an  evil. 

Great  Britain  carries  for  other  nations  from 
ecessity.  Her  situation  is  calculated  for  navig- 
ation. Her  country  is  fully  peopled,  so  full  that 
le  groiind  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  bread  for 
le  whole.  Instead  therefore  of  ploughing  the 
lath  for  subsistence,  her  subjects  are  obliged  to 
loo^  the  ocean.  The  defence  of  their  coasts 
tti  been  another  cause  which  obliges  them  to 
bandon  the  more  lucrative  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
^  provide  for  their  defence.  They  have  been 
impelled  to  sacrifice  profit  to  safety. 
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CHAP.  vu.     The  United  States  possessed  a  fertile,  extensive, 
1794.    and   unsettled   country;   and   it   might  well  be 
questioned  how  far  their  real  interests  would  be 
promoted  by   forcing  a   further   acceleration  of 
the  growth  of  their  marine,  by  impelling  their 
citizens  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  the 
navigation  of  the  ocean.     The  measures  already 
adopted  had  been  very  operative,  and  it  wis  by 
no  means  certain  that  an  additional  stimulus  would 
be  advantageous.     The  increased  duty  on  foreign 
tonnage,    and    on    goods    imported  in    foreign 
bottoms,  had  already  been  attended  with  sensible 
effects.     In  1790,  the  American  tonnage  was  one 
half  the  whole  tonnage  employed  in  their  tndt : 
in  1791  it  was  three  fifths:  in  1792  it  had  m- 
ereased  to  two  thirds.     This  growth  was  beBeved 
to  be  sufficiently  rapid.     It  was  more  rapid  thiD 
the  growth  of  British  tonnage  had  ever  been  under 
the  fostering  care  of  their  celebrated  navigation 
act.     Let  the  existing  system  be  left  to  its  nitanl 
operation,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  would  give 
to  the  United  States  that  share  in  the  carriage  d 
their  commodities  which  it  was  their  interest  to 
take. 

But  if  a  different  opinion  prevailed,  and  it  was 
conceived  that  additional  encouragement  ougb  to 
be  given  to  navigation,  then  let  the  dutj  on  all 
foreign  bottoms  be  increased,  and  let  the  particular 
disabilities  to  which  American  vessels  are  sul^ 
jected  in  any  country,  be  precisely  retaliatei 
The  discriminations  proposed,  instead  of  in- 
creasing American  navigation,  were  calculated  to 
encourage  the  navigation  of  one  foreign  natioa  tt 
the  expense  of  another. 
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lie  United  States  did  not  yet  possess  shipping  chap.  vn. 
cient  for  the  exportation  of  their  produce.  1794. 
\  residue  must  reach  a  market  in  foreign 
:oms,  or  rot  upon  their  hands.  They  were 
|;ressing  to  a  different  state  of  things ;  but,  in 
mean  time,  they  would  pursue  their  interest, 
employ  fhose  vessels  which  would  best  answer 
r  purpose.  The  attempt  to  make  it  their  in- 
st  to  employ  the  vessels  of  France  rather  than 
le  of  Britain,  by  discriminating  duties  which 
It  enhance  the  price  of  freight,  was  a  premium 
die  vessels  of  the  favourite  nation,  paid  by 
erictn  agriculture. 

'he  navigation  act  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
!e  a  subject  of  heavy  complaint.  But  that  cele-  .^^ 

cd  act  was  not  particularly  directed  against  ^ 

United  States.  It  had  been  brought  into 
<ation  while  they  were  yet  colonies,  and  was 
more  unfavourable  to  them  than  to  others. 
its  regulations,  Great  Britain  was  strongly 
;bed ;  and  it  was  not  probable  that  America 
d  compel  her  to  relinquish  them.  Calcula- 
s  were  made  on  the  proportion  of  British 
.ufiEictures  consumed  in  America,  from  which 
as  inferred  that  her  trade,  though  important, 
act  sufficiently  important  to  force  that  nation 
^andon  a  system  which  she  considered  as  the 
Bof  her  grandeur.  In  the  contest,  considerable 
ly  would  be  unquestionably  sustained ;  and 
ling  was  perceived  in  the  situation  of  the 
ted  States  which  should  induce  them  to  stand 
1  the  champions  of  the  whole  commercial 
d,  in  order  to  compel  the  change  of  a  system, 
ot.  V.  u  u  u 
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CHAP.  VII.  in  which  all  other  nations  had  acquiesced.  But  if 
1794.    they  were  to  engage  in  such  a  contest,  it  wis  bj 
a  similar  act,  by  opposing  disabilities  to  disa- 
bilities, that  it  ought  to  be  carried  on.    Upoo 
this  point,  several  members  who  were  opposed 
to  the  resolutions  avowed  an  opinion  fiivounble 
to  an  American  navigation  act,  ^nd  expressed 
their  willingness  to  concur  in  framing  regulations 
which  might  meet  the  prohibitions  imposed  on 
their  vessels    with    corresponding  probibitioos. 
Thus  far  they  were  ready  to  go ;  bot  they  were 
not  ready  to  engage   in  a  contest  injurious  to 
themselves,  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  nation. 

Another  avowed  object  of  the  resolutions  was 
to  favour  the  manufactures  of  the  United  Sutes. 
But  certainly  it  was  not  by  discriminating  dntioi 
by  'endeavouring  to  shift  commerce  from  one 
channel  to  another,  that  American  manufiKtures 
were  to  be  promoted.  This  was  to  be  done  bj 
pursuing  the  course  already  adopted,  by  hying  s 
protecting  duties  on  selected  articles,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  America  had  nuide  sooc 
progress,  and  by  a  prohibitory  duty  on  otbers,  of 
which  a  sufficient  domestic  supply  could  be  A. 
forded.  But  the  proposed  measure  cmly  went  tn 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  their  own  citizeps^  f<tf 
the  benefit  of  a  foreign  nation. 

If  the  British  market  afforded  an  assortment  of 
goods  best  suited  to  their  consun^)tion,  and  couM  i 
give  them  cheaper,  a  prohibitory  duty  imposed  j 
upon  those  goods  would  only  drive  their  dtiaeot 
to  seek  them  in  another  market,  less  aUc  to 
supply  their  wants,  and  at  a  dearer  rate*    Tbeit 
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thing  in  this  tending  to  encourage  manu-  chap.  vn. 

*•  1794. 

s  United  States  were  prepared  to  manufac- 
the  whole  amount  of  their  wants,  the  im* 
m  of  all  rival  articles  might  be  prohibited. 
is  they  were  not  prepared  to  do.  Their 
ctures  must  progrees  by  slow  degrees,  and 
rere  not  to  enter  into  a  measure  of  this 
Tot  the  purpose  of  retaliating  on  a  nation 
lad  not  commercially  injured  them, 
resolutions  then  were  adapted  to  the  en- 
sment  neither  of  the  navigation,  nor  the 
ctures  of  the  United  States,  but  of  a  for- 
tion.  Their  effect  would  obviously  be  to 
ade  to  change  its  natural  course,  by  dis- 
ktions  against  a  nation  which  had  in  no 
s  discriminated  against  the  United  States, 
d  favoured  them  in  many  points  of  real 
mce.  By  what  commercial  considerations 
uch  a  system  be  recommended  ? 
it  would  be  attended  with  great  immediate 
sniencies  must  be  admitted  ;  but  for  these, 
compensation  was  to  be  found  in  its  remote 
ges.  These  were,  a  diminution  of  Ame- 
ommerce  with  one  nation  by  its  propor- 
ugmentation  with  another,  and  a  repeal  of 
igation  act,  and  of  the  colonial  system  of 
kitain. 

lie  subject  of  forcing  trade  from  one  nation 
ler,  which  is,  of  necessity,  so  complicated 
ciple,  so  various  and  invisible  in  conse- 
,  the  legislature  would  never  act  but  with 
lost  caution.     They  would  constantly  keep 

V  uu2 
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CHAP.  VII  in  view,  that  trade  will  seek  its  own  i 
ir94.  find  its  own  level,  and  regulate  itself  muc 
than  it  could  be  regulated  by  law.  Althc 
government  might  embarrass  it,  and  in|i 
own  citizens,  and  even  foreign  nations  for 
it  would  eventually  rise  above  all  the  r^ 
they  could  make.  Merchants,  if  left  I 
selves,  would  always  find  the  best  ] 
They  would  buy  as  cheap  and  sell  as  dea 
sible.  Why  drive  them  from  those  marl 
others  which  were  less  advantageaiui 
with  Britain  was  less  free,  or  less  profita 
ivith  France,  the  employment  of  coerciv 
to  force  it  into  French  channels  would 
necessary.  It  would  voluntarily  run  i 
That  violence  must  be  used  in  order  to 
its  course,  demonstrated  that  it  was  in  it 
course. 

It  was  extraordinary  to  hear  gentlem 
plaining  of  British  restrictions  on  'A 
commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  stf 
proportion  of  that  commerce  as  a  nation] 
ance,  and  that  the  trade  was  so  free  as  to 
an  injury.  The  very  circumstance  that 
tained  so  large  a  share  of  it,  was  evidew 
did  not  experience  in  her  ports  unusual  I 
Whenever  greater  advantages  were  ol 
other  countries,  there  would  be  no  need 
lative  interference  to  induce  the  men 
embrace  them.  That  portion  of  trade  i 
to  each  country,  for  which  the  circums 
each  were  calculated.  If  Great  Britain  fi 
more  American  produce  tKan  she  cooi 
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^cause,  all  circumstances  considered,  it  was  chap,  vil 
erest  of  America  to. sell  her  more  than  she  1794^ 
ned.  While  this  interest  continued,  no 
ief  could  result  from  the  fact ;  when  the 
should  cease,  the  effect  would  cease  also, 
It  the  intervention  of  the  legislature.  The 
;ts  of  the  United  States  might  suffer  should 
gn  country  be  enabled,  by  legal  aid,  to  en- 
an  over  proportion  of  their  trade,  but  they 
never  complain  with  reason  that  a  particular 
purchased  too  much  of  their  produce,  when 
d  be  enabled  to  make  those  purchases  oply 
Ting  better  terms.  To  compel  the  Ame- 
merchant  to  trade  with  France  in  articles 
ich  it  would  be  his  interest  to  trade  with 
1,  in  order  to  equalize  the  commerce  of  the 
tions,  was  a  very  insufficient  motive  for  the 
>ed  discriminations. 

was  it  probable  that  the  resolutions  under 
eration  would  effect  their  other  avowed 
,  a  repeal  of  the  British  navigation  act. 
addition  to  the  calculations  which  were 
1  to  ascertain  the  real  importance  to  Britain 
American  trade,  it  was  said  that,  to  give  the 
Te  the  desired  effect,  it  must  be  extended  to 
solute  prohibition  of  all  importation  what- 
If  America  should  obtain  her  usual  supplies 
>ther  countries,  accustomed  to  manufacture 
or  themselves,  it  would  create  a  demand  in 
countries  for  British  manufactures.  The 
pies  of  hydrostaticks  would  apply.  A  country 
es  a  certain  fimount  of  manufactures  for  its 
mption.   Reduce  the  internal  supply  of  that 
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( iiAF.  VII.  amount,  and  you  then  create  a  demand  for  dc 
1794.  manufactures  of  other  nations.  America  proposes 
taking  the  articles  she  wants  from  France.  France 
will  have  a  demand  on  Britain  to  supply  the 
deficiency  which  will  be  thereby  created.  Thus 
the  consumption  will  still  encourage  the  Britisli 
manufacturer,  though  at  the  increased  expense 
of  a  circuitous  voyage. 

The  season,  it  was  said,  was  peculiarly  unfa- 
vourable to  such  experiments.  The  iiiten»/ 
convulsions  of  France  had  laid  her  manufactures 
in  ruins.  She  was  not  in  a  condition  to  supply 
her  own  wants,  much  less  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  superb  column  erected  at  Lyons 
could  furnish  no  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  hff 
manufacturers. 

But  the  attempt  to  stop  the  natural  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britiin, 
though  incapable  of  producing  on  the  latter  the 
full  effect  which  was  desired,  might  inflict  deep 
and  lasting  wounds  on  the  most  essential  interests 
of  the  former.  The  injuries  which  their  agricul- 
ture would  sustain  from  the  measure,  might  be 
long  and  severely  felt. 

It  had  been  proudly  stated,  that  while  Americi 
received  articles  which  might  be  dispensed  with, 
she  furnished  in  return  the  absolute  necessviesof 
life ;  she  furnished  bread,  and  raw  materials  for 
manufactures.  *^  One  wotild  think,"  sud  Mr> 
Tracy,  *^  to  hear  the  declarations  in  this  house, 
that  all  men  were  fed  at  the  opening  of  our  hand; 
and,  if  we  shut  that  hand,  the  \iations  starve,  snd 
if  we  but  shake  the  fist  after  it  is  shut,  they  die.^ 
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et  one  great  objection  to  the  conduct  of  chap.  vii. 
i  was,  her  prohibitory  duty  on  the  impor<*     1794. 
>f  bread  stuff  while  it  was  under  a  certain 

ifng  could  be  more  deceptive  than  the 
pi^t  founded  on  the  nature  of  American 
s«  What)  it  was  asked,  would  be  done 
be  surplus  produce  of  the  United  States? 
to  remain  in  the  country,  and  rot  upon  the 
of  those  who  raised  it?  if  not,  if  it  was  to 
orted,  it  would  fiad  its  Mfay  to  the  place  of 
d.  Food  would  search  out  those  who 
1  it,  af]id  the  raw  material  would  be  carried 
manufacturer  whose  labour  coi^ld  give  it 

there  was  a  much  more  serious;  aspect  in 
this  subject  ought  to  be  placed.  The  pro- 
of America  grew  in  other  soils  than  hers, 
^m^ds  for  them  might  be  aMppUed  by  other 
ies.  Indeed,  in  some  instanqes,^  articles 
r  obtaiQed  frora  the  United  States  would  be 
led  by  a  fair  competition  with  the  same 
ir  furnished  by  other  countries.  The  db- 
^tifiiis  made  in  their  favour  enabled  them 
un  ^  preference  in  the  British  market.  By 
kldirig  those  which  were  of  the  growth  of 
ited  States,  Great  Britain  would  not  lose  the 
t  but  America  would  lose  the  market ;  and  a 
able  rival  would  be  raised  up,  who  would  last 
lo;iger  than  the  resolutions  under  consid- 
u  It  is  easy  by  commercial  regulations  to 
ch  mischief,  and  difficult  to  retrieve  losses, 
ippssible  to  foresee  all  the  evils  which  may 
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CHAP.  VII.  arise  out  of  such  measures ;  and  their  eflEects  ma^ 
179^  last  after  the  cause  is  removed. 

The  opponents  of  the  resolutions  persisted  t0 
consider  the  credit  given  by  British  merchants,  as 
a  solid  advantage  to  any  country  which,  like  tb^ 
United  States,  was  defective  in  commercial  capital; 
but  they  denied  that,  from  that  source^  any  poli- 
tical influence  had  arisen.  ^^  If"  said  Mr.  Tracey, 
^*  we  may  argue  from  a  great  state,  Virginia,  to 
the  union,  this  is  not  true ;  for  although  that  suit 
owes  immense  debts,  her  representatives  come 
forward  with  great  spirit  to  bring  Great  Britain 
to  her  feet.     The  people  at  the  eastward  do  not 
owe  the  English  merchants,  and  are  very  generally 
opposed  to  these  regulations.     These  facts  moA 
convince  us  that  the  credit  given  by  Great  Britun, 
does  not  operate  to  produce  a  fear  and  a  depen- 
dence which  can  be  alarming  to  government." 

"If,"  said  Mr.  Dexter,  "  I  have  a  predilection 
for  any  country  besides  my  own,  that  bias  is  in 
favour  of  France,  the  place  of  my  fathers  sepul- 
ture. No  one,  more  than  myself,  laments  the 
spasm  of  patriotism  which  convulses  that  nation, 
and  hazards  the  cause  of  freedom ;  but  I'shall  not 
suffer  the  torrent  of  love  or  hatred  to  sweep  me 
from  my  post.  I  am  sent  neither  to  plead  tbe 
cause  of  France  nor  England,  but  am  delq;ated 
as  a  guardian  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  Ame- 
rica." 

The  speakers  against  the  resolutions  universally 
laboured  to  exclude  from  all  weight  in  the  decisioD 
on  them,  considerations  which  were  foreign  to  tbe 
interests  of  the  United  States.     The  discussion  of 
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i  subject,'*  said  Mr,  Tracey,  **has  assumed  chap.  vn. 

appearance  which  must   be   surprising  to  a    1794. 
uiger,  and  painful  in  the  extreme  to  ourselves. 
e  supreme  legislature  of  the  United  States  is 
iously  deliberating,  not  upon  the  welfare  of 

own  citizens,  but  upon  the  relative  circum- 
ices  of  two  European  nations  ;  and  this  delib- 
tion  has  not  for  its  object,  the  relative  benefits 
Jieir  markets  to  us,  but  which  form  of  govern- 
nt  is  best  and  most  like  our  own,  which  people 
t  the  greatest  affection  for  us,  and  what  mea- 
es  we  can  adopt  which  will  best  humble  one 
I  exalt  the  other. 

*  The  primary  motive  of  these  resolutions,  as 
nowledged  by  their  defenders,  is,  not  the 
rease  of  our  agriculture,  manufactures,  or 
igation,  but  to  humble  Great  Britain  and 
Id  up  France ;  and  although  it  is  said  oui> 
lufactures  and  navigation  may  receive  some 
antage,  it  is  only  mentioned  as  a  substitute  in 
B  of  failure  as  to  the  great  object. 
'  The  discussion  in  favour  of  these  resolutions 

breathed  nothing  but  hostility  and  revenge 
inst  the  English  ;  and  yet  they  put  on  the  mild 
^  of  commercial  regulations.  Legislatures, 
ays  cautious  of  attempting  to  force  trade  from 
own  channels  and  habits,  should  certainly  be 
uliarly  cautious,  when  they  do  undertake  such 
iness,  to  set  about  it  with  temperance  and 
Iness ;  but  in  this  debate,  we  are  told  of  the 
secution  of  a  former  treaty,  withholding  western 
ts,  insults  and  dominations  of  a  haughty  people, 
t  through  the  agency  of  Great    Britain  the 
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CHAP.  vu.  savages  are  upon  us  on  one  side,  and  the  Alger inet 
1794.    on  the  other.     The  mind  is  roused  by  a  group  of 
evils,  and  then  called  upon  to  consider  a  state- 
ment of  duties  on  goods  imported  from  fbrdgn 
countries.    If  the  subject  is  commercial,  why  not 
treat  it  commercially,  and  attend  to  it  with  cool- 
ness ?  if  it  is  a  question  of  political  hostility,  or 
of  war,  a  firmer  tone  may  be  adopted." 

On  this  side  of  the  question,  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain,  if  as  hostile  as  it  was  represented 
to  be,  was  spoken  of  with  high  indignation.  ''If" 
said  Mr.  Tracey,  **  these  statements  are  founded 
in  fact,  I  cannot  justify  myself  to  my  constituents, 
or  my  conscience,  in  saying  the  adoption  of  the 
regulations  of  commerce,  a  navigation  act,  or  the 
whole  parade  of  shutting  ports,  and  freeing  trade 
from  its  shackles,  is  in  any  degree  calculated  to 
meet  or  remedy  the  evil. 

"  Although  I  deprecate  war  as  the  worst  of 
calamities  for  my  country,  yet  I  would  inquire  | 
seriously  whether  we  had  on  our  part,  fulfilled  ; 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  would  do  com-  j 
plete  justice  to  them  first.  I  would  negotiate  as 
long  and  as  far  as  patience  ought  to  go ;  and,  if  I 
found  an  obstinate  denial  of  justice,  I  would  then 
lay  the  hand  of  force  upon  the  western  posts,  and 
would  teach  the  world  that  the  United  States  were 
no  less  prompt  in  commanding  justice  to  be  done 
them,  than  they  had  been  patient  and  industrious 
in  attempting  to  obtain  it  by  fair  and  peaceabk 
means.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  I  should  be 
led  to  say,  away  with  your  nulk  and  water  regtH 
latiohs ;  they  are  too  trifling  to  effect  objects  of 
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importance.  Are  the  Algerines  to  be  fright-  chap,  m. 
with  paper  resolves,  or  the  Indians  to  be  1794. 
led,  or  the  western  posts  taken,  by  cpm- 
lal  regulations?  when  we  consider  the  subject 
;y  as  a  commercial  one,  it  goes  too  for,  and 
pts  too  much;  but  when  considered  as  a  war 
ishment,  it  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  mark, 
oes  too  little," 

is  earnest  and  interesting  debate  was  pro-. 
:d  to  a  great  length,  and  was  conducted  on 
sides,  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  eloquence 
ich  justice  could  be  done  only  by  inserting 
gc  the  speeches  of  several  members.  At 
I,  on  the  third  of  February,  the  question  was' 
on  the  first  resolution,  which  was  carried 
najority  of  five.  The  further  consideration 
^  resolutions  was  then  postponed  until  the 
londay  in  March. 

LS  animated  debate  was  succeeded  by  another 
juestion  which  also  brought  into  full  view 
rstems  that  were  embraced  by  the  opposite 
s,  on  some  of  those  great  national  subjects 
I  give  a  character  to  an  administration. 

the  second  of  January,  a  resolution  was 
1  to  in  the  house  of  representatives  declaring 
;  a  naval  force  adequate  to  the  protection  of 
smmerce  of  the  United  States  against  the 
ine  corsairs,  ought  to  be  provided.''  The 
proposed  was  to  consist  of  six  frigates ;  four 
:y-four ,  and  two  of  thirty-  six  guns. 
is  measure  was  founded  on  the  communi- 
s  of  the  president,  from  which  it  appeared 
lie  prospect  of  being  able  to    negotiate  11 

;c  X  X  2 
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CHAP.  vit.  peace  with  the  dey  of  Algiers  was  far  from  bdnj 
1794.  flattering ;  and  on  undoubted  information  thatthe 
corsairs  of  that  power  had,  during  their  first  shvt 
cruise  in  the  Atlantic,  captured  eleven  Americau 
merchantmen,  and  made  upwards  of  one  hundred 
captives  ;  and  were  preparing  to  renew  their  attack 
on  the  unprotected  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

In  every  stage  of  its  progress  the  bill  was  most 
strenuously  opposed, 
SSlTir^t  ^^^  measure  was  viewed  simply  as  a  present 
of  a  navy,  protcction  to  commercc,  and  then  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  permanent  naval  establishment* 
Considered^  in  the  one  character,  or  the  other,  it 
was  reprobated  with  extreme  severity. 

As  a  measure  of  protection,  it  was  declared  to 
be  altogether  incompetent  to  the  attainment  of  its 
object,  because  the  force  contemplated  was  in- 
suf&cient,  and  because  it  could  not  be  brooght 
into  immediate  use.  The  measure,  tbertfoie, 
would  be  totally  inefficacious. 

But  the  object  might  be  effected  by  other  means 
more  eligible  and  less  expensive.  By  proper 
management,  and  a  due  attention  to  time  and 
circumstances,  a  peace  might  be  procured  with 
money. 

Nations  possessing  a  naval  force  greatly  saperior 
to  the  proposed  armament,  had  found  it  to  their 
advantage  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Alge- 
rines*  That  mode  of  procuring  peace  was  T^ 
commended  both  by  its  efficacy  and  its  eccmoiiif* 
Unless  the  object  was  obtained,  the  money  wouH 
not  be  expended. 

Another  mode  of  giving  security  to  their  com- 
merce, preferable  to  the  plan  in  the  bill,  was  to 
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base  the  protection  of  foreign  powers.     This  chap.  vn. 
It  be  acquired  at  a  less  expense  than  would    1794. 
icurred  in  fitting  out  the  proposed  armament, 
ifs  utility  would  be  immediate, 
at  the  measure  was  also  to  be  considered  as 
(Commencement  of  a  permanent  navy.     The 
tion  which  this  view  of  it  presented  was  one 
le  most  important  that  could  engage  the  con- 
ration  of  the   house.     The  adoption   of  the 
ciple  would  involve  a  complete  dereliction  of 
>oIicy  of  discharging  the  public  debt.  History 
ded  no  instance  of  a  nation  which  continued 
ncrease  its  navy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
se  its  debt. 

0  the  extensiveness  of  the  navy  system  were 
ibed  the  oppressions  under  which  the  people 
.ngland  groaned,  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
archy,  and  the  dangers  which  threatened  that 
Ireat  Britain.  The  expensiveness  of  the  gov- 
nent  was  the  true  ground  of  the  oppression 
le  people.  The  king,  the  nobility,  the  priest- 
1,  the  army  J  and  above  all,  the  navy.  All  this 
tiinery  lessens  the  number  of  productive, 
increases  the  number  of  unproductive  hands 
lie  nation. 

'he  United  States  had  already  progressed  full 
nough  in  this  system.     In  addition  to  the 

1  list,  they  had  funded  a  debt  on  the  princi- 
of  duration,  had  raised  an  army  at  an  im> 

se  expense,  and  now  a  proposition  was  made 
I  navy. 

he  system  of  governing  by  debts  was  the 
t  i'efined  system  of  tyranny.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
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CHAP.  VII.  contrivance  devised  by  politicians  to  succeed  t&e  1^ 
""i794r  old  system  of  feudal  tenures.  Both  were  tyrannical,  || 
but  the  objects  of  their  tyranny  were  ^fiereut. 
The  one  operated  on  the  person,  the  other  operates 
on  the  pockets  of  the  individual.    The  feudal  lord 
was   satisfied  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
tenant  that  he  was  a  slave,  and  the  rendition  of  a 
pepper  corn  as  an  evidence  of  it ;  the  product  of 
his  labour  was  left  for  his  own  support.    The 
system  of  debts  affords  no  such  indulgence.    Its 
true  policy  is  to  devise  objects  of  expense,  and  to 
draw  the  greatest  possible  sum  from  the  people 
in  the  least  visible  mode.  No  device  can  facilitate   ; 
the  system  of  debts  and  expense  so   much  as  a  - 
navy ;  and  they  should  hold  the  IiJ>erty  of  the 
American  people  at  a  lower  rate  should  this  policy 
be  adopted.  ] 

Another  great  objection  to  the  establishment  of  i 
a  navy  was,  that  until  the  United  States  should  i 
be  able  to  contend  with  the  great  maritime  powers  - 
on  the  ocean,  it  would  be  a  hostage  to  its  foD  ^ 
value  for  their  good  behaviour.  It  would  incitiac 
rather  than  lessen  their  dependence. 

In  reply  it  was  said,  that  if  it  had  been  the  ID- 
tention  of  the  house  to  incur  a  vast  expense  in  tbe 
establishment  of  a  navy  for  vain  parade,  there 
might  be  force  in  some  of  the  objections  which 
had  been  made.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  It 
was  a  measure,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity* . 
It  was  extorted  by  the  pressure  of'unavoidabk 
events. 

It  being  universally  adnutted  that  their  cM* 
merce  required  protection  against  the  Algcrifl^  ^ 
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the  question  \vas  simply  whether  the  plan  chap.  vn. 
in  the  bill  was  the  best  mode  of  afford-     1794. 
>rotection. 

:ide  this  question,  it  would  be  proper  to 
the  substitutes  which  had  been  offered, 
to  review  the  objections  which  had  been 
the  measure. 

ibstitutes  were,  first,  to  purchase  a  peace ; 
ff  to  subsidize  other  nations  to  protect 
nerce. 

)  first  substitute  it  was  said,  that  the  late 
ications  *  must  satisfy  every  person  who 
ided  to  them,  that  all  hope  of  purchasing 
nust  be  abandoned,  unless  there  was  a 
ition  of  some  force  which  might  give 
negotiation.  So  long  as  fhe  vessels  of 
cd  States  remained  an  easy  and  tempting 
he  cupidity  of  those  corsairs,  it  would  be 
xpect  that  they  would  sell  a  peace  for  the 
5  government  would  be  willing  to  give, 
peace  would  be  of  any  duration.  If  the 
t  had  experienced  such  difficulties  while 
jfine  cruisers  had  captured  only  one  or 
els,  and  were  confined  to  the  Mediter- 
y  a  Portuguese  squadron,  how  much  less 
was  there  of  success  after  they  had  cap- 
lonsiderable  number  of  ships,  were  likely 
re  many  more,  and  were  at  liberty  to 
n  the  Atlantic  to  the  very  coasts  of  the 

ley  had  refused  a  passport  to  colonel  Humphries, 
one  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  Algiers  to  ne* 
rcaty. 
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t'HAP.  VII  United  States  ?  even  that  little  prospect  of  success 

1794.    would  be  diminished  when  the  dey  of  A^iers 

should  understand  that  the  United  States  would 

take  no  measures  to  protect  their  trade,  and  were 

afraid  of  the  expense  of  a  small  armament. 

It  was  to  be  understood  that  they  did  not  rely 
solely  on  the  operations  of  the  armament    They 
still   looked   forward   to    negotiation,    and  were 
willing  to  provide  the  means   for   purchasing  a 
peace.     But  the  former  measure  was  necessaiy  to 
give  success  to  the  latter,  and  the  armament  might 
be  employed  to  advantage  should  negotiation  fail. 
The  other  substitute  was  to  subsidize  foreign 
powers.     The  national  dishonour   of  depending 
upon  others  for  that  protection  which  the  United 
States  were  able  to  afford  themselves^  was  strongly 
urged.      But  there  were  additional  objections  to 
this  project.     Either  the  nations  in  contemphtion 
were  at  peace  or  at  war  with   the   regency  of 
Algiers.     If  the  former,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  relinquish  that  peace  for  any  in- 
demnification the  United  States  could  make  dienk 
If  the  latter,  they  had  sufficient  inducements  to 
check  the  depredations  of  their  enemies  without 
subsidies.  Such  a  protection  would  be  hazardous, 
as  it  would  be  at  any  time  in  the  power  of  the 
nation  that  should  be  employed,  to  conclade  a 
truce  with  Algiers,    and  leave  the  trade  of  the 
United   States  at   the    mercy  of  her   corsairs. 
While  the  expense  of  protection  was  perpetually 
to  be  incurred,  it  would  never  fumbh  Uie  stren^  1^ 
which  that  expense  ought  to  give. 
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With  a  navy  of  her  own,  America  might  co-  chap.  vn. 
operate  to  advantage  with  any  power  at  war  with    1794, 
Algiers,   but  it  would  be  risking  too  much  to 
depend  altogether  on  any  foreign  nation. 

To  the  argument  that  the  force  was  incompetent 
to  the  object,  it  was  answered,  that,  from  the 
documents  before  them,  and  from  the  diligent 
inquiries  of  a  large  committee,  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  Algerine  corsairs  had  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  armament  contemplated  in  the 
bill  was  believed  to  be  sufficient.  If  gentlemen 
thought  differently  it  was  surprising  that  they  did 
AOtmove  to  augment  it. 

The  expense  of  the  frigates  had  been  strongly 
urged.  But  the  saving  in  insurance,  in  ships  and 
cargoes,  and  in  the  ransom  of  seamen,  was  more 
than  an  offsett  against  this  item.  '^  But  is  not  the 
slavery  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  the  national 
disgrace  resulting  from  it  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  ?  these  are  considerations  beyond  all 
calculation.  Who  can,  after  reading  the  affecting 
narratives  of  the  unfortunate,  sit  down  contented 
with  cold  calculations  and  syllogisms  ?  their  nar- 
ratives ought  to  excite  every  possible  exertion  not 
only  to  procure  the  release  of  the  captured,  but 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  number  of  these 
unljiappy  victims. 

'i'hat  a  bill  providing  six  frigates  to  exist  during 
the  war  with  the  Algerines  should  excite  appre- 
hensions  of  a  large  permanent  navy,  and  of  an 
immense  debt,  was  truly  astonishing.  But  even 
if  the  bill  had  not  contained  a  clause  enabling  the 
president  to  discontinue  the  armament  provided 

VOL.  V  Y  y  y 
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CHAP.  VII  peace  should  be  concluded  with  the  regency  of 
1794,    Alj^ers,  the  weight  of  the  objection  was  denied* 
America  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  navy.    She 
abounded  in  all  kinds  of  naval  resources,  and  had 
within  herself  those  means  which   other  natiofis 
were  obliged  to  obtain  from  abroad.     The  nattire 
of  her  situation,  and  the  dispositions  of  a  oonsi- 
derable  proportion  of  her  citizens,  evinced  still 
more  the  propriety  of  a  naval  establishment 
Perhaps  the  country  was  not  yet  mature  for  such 
an  establishment  to  any  great  extent    But  tbe 
period  was  not  far  distant  when  it  would  be.  The 
United  States  had  an  increasing  population,  much 
individual  wealtht    and  considerable  naidoQal  re- 
sources.    It  was  not  believed  that  the  expense  of 
equipping  a  small  naval  armament  for  the  protedton 
of  their  commerce  would  be  insupportable. 

It  was,  however,  matter  of  surprise  thatgentfe* 
men  who  had  deemed  the  improvement  of  Ame- 
rican navigation  as  a  source  of  defence,  an  object 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  be  anxious  to  wage 
an  immediate  commercial  war  with  Great  Britun 
for  that  purpose,  should  avow  such  a  fixed  deter* 
mination  against  resorting  to  that  resource  in  anj 
degree  whatever  under  circumstances  the  most 
urgent. 

The  original  resolution  was  carried  only  bf  a 
majority  of  two  voices ;  but  as  the  bill  progicssed, 
several  members  who  were  accustomed  to  vote  in 
the  opposition  gave  it  their  support ;  and  on  dn 
final  question  a  majority  of  eleven  appeared  in  lb 
favour.    The  other  branch  of  the  le^slature  coa^ 
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1,  and  it  received  the  cordial  assent  of  the  chap.  vu. 

lent.  jy~ 

iding  these  discussions^  the  irritations  in 
they  commenced  were  greatly  aggravated 
lounts,  that  captures  of  American  vessels  by 
li  cruisers  were  made  to  an  extent  altogether 
:edented ;  and  early  in  March,  an  authentic 
was  received  which  proved  that  those  cap- 
were  not  unauthorized. 
the  sixth  of  November,  1793,  additional 
:tions  had  been  issued  to  the  ships  of  war 
riyateers  of  Great  Britain,  requiring  them 
I  and  detain  all  ships,  laden  with  goods  the 
!:e  of  any  colony  belonging  to  France,  or 
ig  provisions  or  other  supplies  to  any  such 
,  and  to  bring  the  same  with  their  cargoes 
il  adjudication  in  the  British  courts  of  ad- 
r. 

se  instructions  made  a  serious  impression 
most  reflecting  and  moderate  men  in  the 
[  States.  It  was  believed  that  they  could 
riginated  only  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  which 
cad  to  war ;  and  that  it  had  now  become  the 
'  prudence  to  prepare  for  that  event, 
he  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Sedgewick  moved 
.  resolutions,  the  objects  of  which  were  to 
military  force,  and  to  authorize  the  presi- 
lay  an  embargo.     The  armament  was  to  "'. 

of  fifteen  thousand  men,  who  should  be 
It  into  actual  service  in  case  of  war  with  any 
^an  power,  but  not  until  war  should  break 
En  the  mean  time,  they  were  to  receive  pay 
issembled  for  the  purpose  of  discipline^ 

Y  y  y2         ,  I 
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CHAP.  VII.  which  was  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  days  in  etdl 
1794.    year.   Some  additional  inducements  to  inlist  were 
held  out  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri* 
rates. 

After  stating  the  motives  which  led  to  the  in« 
troduction  of  these  resolutions,  they  were  laid  on 
the  table  for  the  consideration  of  the  members. 
Two  days  afterwards,  a   motion  was  made  to 
take  up  that  which  related  to  an  embargo;  but 
this  motion  was  negatived  for  the  ptuposc  o[ 
resuming  the  consideration  of  the  commercial  re- 
gulations  which  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Madiscm. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  NichoUs,  those  resolatioos 
were  amended  so  as  to  subject  the  manu&ctnits 
of  Great  Britain  alone,  instead  of  those  of  lU 
nations  having  no  commercial  treaties  widi  Ae 
United  States,  to  the  proposed  augmentadoD  of  j 
duties.  They  were  again  debated  with  great  eir* 
nestness,  but  no  decision  on  them  was  made. 

In  addition  to  the  objections  urged  against 
them  as  forming  a  commercial  system  in  time  ti 
peace,  they  were  said  to  be  particularly  inapf£' 
cable  to  the  present  moment.  If,  as  was  believedt 
the  United  States  were  about  to  be  forced  into  a 
war,  the  public  counsels  ought  to  be  directed  to 
measures  of  defence.  In  that  event,  the  resdutioai 
would,  at  best,  be  useless.  But  the  greater  the 
danger  of  war,  the  more  incumbent  was  it  on  die 
government  to  unite  public  opinion  in  soppoft  of 
it ;  and  this  would  best  be  effected  by  observifll 
a  line  of  conduct  which  would  furnish  no  f^ 
cause  of  hostility .  The  commercial  discriminatioii* 
proposed  were  of  a  hostile  and  irritating  naUtf^ 
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^ht  render  war  certain,  would  be  considered  chap,  vu, 

many  as  unnecessary,  and  might  impair  that    1794, 

nimity  in  which  the  great  strength  of  the 

mtry  consisted.     It  was  submitted  to  the  gen* 

nen  to  decide  \i^hether  it  was  wise  to  press  dieir 

tern  through  with  so  small  a  majority  as  was 

ts  favour. 

The  resolutions  were  defended  on  the  principle, 

t  tlumgh  not  in  themselves  contributing  to  the 

ional  defence,  they  would  not  prevent  the  adop- 

L  of  such  other  measures  as  the  state  of  things 

^ht  render  necessary.      If  war  should  take 

ce,  they  could  'do  no  harm.     But  war  must  at 

le  time  be  succeeded  by  peace ;  and  they  would 

n  a  valuable  basis  for  negotiation.^ 

)n  the  21st  of  March,  Mr.  Sedge wick^s  motion 

tori^ing  the  president  to  lay  an  embargo  was 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  the  resohitions  were  still 
udered  as  calculated  to  promote  the  interests,  not  of  the 
led  States  but  of  France.  Mr  Ames  said  they  had  French 
aped  upon  the  very  face  of  them.  This  expression  pro- 
sd  a  warm  retort  from  colonel  Parker.    He  wished  there 

a  stamp  on  the  forehead  of  every  person  to  desig;nate 
(ther  he  was  for  France  or  Britain*  For  himself  he  would 
be  ttlent  and  hear  that  nation  abused  to  whom  America 

indebted  for  her  rank  as  a  nation  He  was  firmly  per» 
]ed  that  but  for  the  idd  of  France  in  the  last  war,  those 
tlemen  now  on  the  floor  who  prided  themselves  in  abusing 
,  would  not  have  had  an  opportunity  in  that  place  of  doing 
This  sentiment  produced  a  clap  in  the  galleries.  This 
;corum  was  severely  reprobated,  and  a  motion  was  made 
tear  the  galleries.  Although  the  debate  shows  that  the 
Rce  of  sensibility  excited  by  this  disorder  was  extremely 
srent  in  the  different  parties^  it  was  justified  by  none  and 
3;aUeries  were  cleared- 
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CHAP.  vn.  negatived  by  a  majority  of  two  voices ;  but  in  i 
1794.  few  days,  the  consideration  of  that  subject  ivas 
An  emfavso  rcsumed,  and  a  resolution  passed,  prohibiting  all 
trade  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  port 
or  place  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  and  empoir- 
ering  the  president  to  carry  the  resoltttioii  iota 
effect. 

This  resolution  was  accompanied  with  i^gorous 
provisional  measures  for  defence,  respecting  the 
adoption  of  which,   no  considerable  dinBion  of 
sentiment  was  avowed.     A  bill  passed  into  a  law 
for  fortifying  certain  ports  and   haiboors;  and 
Mr.  Sedgpvick,  from  a  committee  to  whom  tkt 
subject  was  referred,  reported  a  plan  fiu*  the  or* 
ganization  of  80,000  select  militia,  which  wis 
agreed  to.     This  report  also  contained  provisions 
for  raising  a  corps  of  artillerists  and  engioeerH  4 
not  to  exceed  800  men  including  officers,  ior  the    - 
purpose  of  garrisoning  the  posts  which  had  been 
or  might  be  established  for  the  defence  of  the  set 
coast,  and  a  provisional  army  to  consist  of  35,000 
men.     Means  were  also  used  to  replenish  the 
magazines  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

While  the  measures  of  congress  thus  strongly 
indicated  the  expectation  of  war,  a  public  doow 
ment  made  its  appearance  which  seemed  to 
demonstrate  that  Great  Britain  also  was  preparing 
for  that  event.  This  was  the  answer  of  lord 
Dorchester,  on  the  10th  of  February,  to  a  ^eedi 
delivered  by  the  Indians  of  the  Seven  Villages  of 
Lower  Canada  assembled  at  Quebec,  as  depntiei 
from  all  the  nations  who  had  attended  a  gfcit 
council  held  at  the  Miamb  in  the  year  179S,  ex* 
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Slept  the  Shawnese,  Miamis,  and  Loups.  In  this  chap,  vn. 
mswer,  h|s  lordship  had  openly  avowed  the  1794. 
opim<Hi,  founded  as  he  said  on  the  conduct  of  the 
American  people,  that  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  during  the  present 
year  was  probable^  and  that  a  new  line  between 
die  two  nations  must  then  be  drawn  by  the 

This  document  was  not  authentic ;  but  it  ob- 
tained general  belief,  and  contributed  to  confirm 
tile  opinion  that  war  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided.^ 

On  the  S7th  of  March,  Mr.  Dayton  moved  a 
xtscdudon  for  sequestering  all  debts  due  to  British 
^BbjectSy  and  for  taking  means  to  secure  their 
^ment  into  the  treasury,  as  a  fund  out  of  which 
Id  indemnify  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
ifcpredations  committed  on  their  commerce  by 
Sfitish  cruisers,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Qttioas. 

The  debate  on  this  resolution  was  such  as  was 
bo  be  expected  from  the  irritable  state  of  the 
^Qhlic  temper.  The  invectives  against  the  Bri^ 
ish  nation  were  uttered  with  peculiar  vehemence. 
[n  advocating  the  measure,  some  members  took 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  proclamation  of  neu- 


*  A  cc^  of  this  speech  was  communicated  to  the  president 
ly  gofemor  Clinton,  who  also  furnished  such  testimony  of 
Kt  antfientidtf  as  could  leave  not  much  doubt  on  that  point* 
fe  tuM  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it,  the  president 
sqga^Med  governor  Clinton  to  obtain  that  information  res- 
ecttng  the  population,  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  and 
le  miliury  strength  of  Canada,  which  in  the  event  of  war, 
Oiigbt  be  useful  to  possess. 
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CRAP.  VII.  trality  had  not  produced  peace.  A  re§ 
1794.  peace  had  been  construed  into  a  fear  of  ^ 
resistance  of  the  feelings  of  the  people 
cause  of  France  had  been  palatable  I 
British  arrogance  and  presumption.  Sub 
to  aggression  had  invited  new  aggresua 
peals  for  justice  had  been  deemed  testimo 
debility ;  until  at  length  the  United  Stale 
being  stripped  of  their  citizens  and  propert 
upon  the  eve  of  a  war  because  they  had  J 
erted  their  rights  at  an  earlier  period. 

Before  any  question  was  taken  on  the  prop 
for  sequestering  British  debts,  and  withoi 
cision  on  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Madiso 
Clarke  moved  a  resolution,  which  in  some 
suspended  for  a  time  the  commercial  regi 
that  had  been  so  earnestly  debated, 
prohibit  all  intercourse  with  Great 
her  government  should  make  full  compensil 
all  injuries  done  to  the  citizens  of  the 
States  by  armed  vessels,  or  by  any  pei 
persons  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
king ;  and  until  the  western  posts  should 
livered  up.* 

*  A  few  days  before  the  motions  of  Mr.  DaytoD 
Clarke,  a  report  was  made  by  the  secretary  of  itili 
to  the  vexations  of  American  commerce  committP 
officers  and  cruisers  of  the  belligerent  powers.  Iti 
from  materials  collected  in  an  inquiry  which  had 
stituted  by  the  president  before  the  meeting  of  i 
In  this  report,  after  detailing  the  numerous  complai] 
were  made  against  Great  Britain,  the  secretary  pro 
notice  those  which  were  Jbrought  against  other 
Agunst  France  he  said  it  was  urged  that  her  priva 
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On  the  fourth  of  April,  before  any  decision  wascHAF.  vit 
ade  on  ihe  several  propositions  which  have  been  1794^ 
ited,  the  president  laid  before  congress  a  letter 
St  received  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  minister  of 
m  United  States  at  London,  communicating 
klitional  instructions  to  the  commanders  of 
ritish  armed  ships,  whifch  were  dated  the  eighth 
*  January.  By  these  instructions,  those  of  the 
xth  of  November  were  revoked ;  and,  instead 
bringing  in  for  adjudication  all  neutral  vessels 
Biding  with  the  French  islands,  British  cruisera 
ere  directed  to  bring  in  those  only  which  were 
den  with  cargoes  the  produce  of  the  French 
lands,  and  were  on  a  direct  voyage  from  thoM 
lands  to  Europe.  ^ 

The  letter  detailed  a  conversation  with  lord 
renville  on  this  subject,  in  which  his  lordship^ 
^r  dwelling  on  the  friendly  dispositions  to  the 
nited  States,  which  had  induced  a  revocation  of 
e  order  of  the  sixth  of  November,  explained  the 
otives  which  had  originaHy  occasioned  that  order, 
id  gave  to  it  a  leas  extensive  signification  than  it 
d  received  in  the  courts  of  vice  admiralty. 


ised  the  American  trade  no  less  than  those  of  the  British* 
lat  their  courts  of  admiralty  were  guilty  of  equal  oppression* 
lat  they  had  violated  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations* 
lat  a  very  detrimental  embargo  had  detained  a  number  of 
onerican  vessels  in  her  ports,  and  that  the  government  had 
icharged  a  specie  contract  with  assignats*  The  effect  of 
is  report  seems  to  have  been  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  th# 
iffdary  of  state  was  not  sufficiently  attached  to  liberty  and 
France. 
VOL.  v.  z  z  Z 


-t' 
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CHAP.  VII.      It  ivas  intended  he  said  to  be  temporaryf  and 
1794.   was  calculated  to  answer  two  purposes.    One  wa^ 
to  prevent  the  abuses  which  might  take  place  in 
consequence  of  the  whole  of  the  St.  Domingo  fleet 
having  gone  to  the  United  States ;  the  other  waSi 
on  account  of  the  attack  designed  upon  the  Fieoch 
West  India  islands  by  the  armament  under  sir 
John  Jarvis  and  sir  Charles  Grey  ;  but  it  was  now 
no  longer  necessary  to  continue  the  regulatioDSj 
for  those  purposes.     His  lordship  added,  ibstt  the 
order  of  the  sixth  of  November  did  notdircctthe 
confiscation  of  all  vessels  trading  with  the  French 
islands,  but  only  that  they  should  be  brought  in 
for  legal  adjudication  ;  and  he  conceived  that  no 
vessel  would  be  condemned  under  it,  which  would 
not  have   been   previously  liable   to    the  same 
sentence. 

The  influence  of  this  communication  on  the 
party  in  the  legislature  which  was  denominated 
federal,  was  very  considerable.     They  no  longer 
thought  war  inevitable,  but  believed  the  door  for 
negotiation  to  be  open,  and  thut  the  existing  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  nations  still  admitted  of 
explanation  and  adjustment.  Under  the  impression  ' 
of  this  opinion,  they  strenuously  opposed  all  mea-  I 
sures  which  were  irritating  in  their  tendency,  or  i 
which  might  be  construed  into  a  dereliction  of 
the  neutral  character  they  were  desirous  of  main- 
taining ;  but  they  gave  all  their  weight  to  those 
which,  by  putting  the   nation   in   a   posture  of 
defence,  prepared  it  for  war,  should  negotiation 
fail. 

On  the  opposite  party,  no  change  of  sentiment 
or  of  views  appears  to  have  been  produced.  Their 
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m  seems  to  have  been  matured,  and  hot  to  chap,  vu: 
originated  in  the  feelings  of  the  moment.     1794. 
r  adhered  to  it  therefore  with  inflexible  per- 
ance;  but  seemed  not  anxious  to  press  an 
^iate    determination    of    the    propositions 
b.  had  been  made.     These  propositions  were 
issed   with   great  animation;    but  notwith- 
ing  an  ascertained  majority  in  their  favour, 
permitted  to  remain  undecided,  as  if  their 
lepended  on  some  extrinsic  circumstance, 
^annvhile,  great  exertions  were  made  to  in- 
s  the  public  agitation,  and  to  stimulate  to 
tmost  the  resentments  which  were  felt  against 
;  Britain.     The   artillery  of  the  press  was 
i  with  unceasing  fury  on  the  minority  of  the 
I   of  representatives ;    and   the   democratic 
ies  brought  their  whole  force  into  operation, 
jage   will   scarcely  afford   terms   of  greater 
^  than  were  employed  against  those  who 
It  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public  opinion,  and 
derate  the  rage  of  the  moment.    They  were 
meed  as  a  British  faction,  seeking  to  impose 
s  on  their  countrymen.     Even  the  majority 
eclared  to  be  but  half  roused,  and  to  show 
Df  that  energy  and  decision  which  the  crisis 
Td. 

equivocal  evidence,  it  was  said,  had  been 
led  of  the  liberticide  intentions  of  Great 
n ;  and  only  the  successes  of  freedom  against 
ly,  the  triumphs  of  their  magnanimous 
h  brethren  over  slaves,  had  been  the  means 
e  more  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  this 
ry.     The  glorious  example  of  France  ought 

z   z  z2 
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CHAP.  WL  to  animate  the  American  people  to  every  exerticNi 
1794.   to  raise  their  prostrate  character ;  and  cvcrj  tit 
of  gratitude  and  interest  should  lead  them  to 
cement  their  connexion  with  that  great  republic 
The  proclamation  of  neutrality,  though  admitted 
to  have  originated  in  the  best  motives  on  the  part 
of  the  president,  was   declared  to   be  not  00I7 
questionable  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  but 
eventually  to  have  proved  impolitic.  Being  falsclj  ^ 
construed  by  Great  Britain  into  a  manifestation  of 
a  pusillanimous  disposition,  it  served  to  explain 
the  aggressions  of  that  nation.     Experience  now 
urged  the  abandonment  of  a  line  of  conduct,  which 
had  fed  the  pride  and  provoked  the  insults  of  their 
unprincipled  and  implacable  enemy  ;  and  was  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour^    inconsistent  with  die 
interest,    and   hostile   to   the  liberties  of  dieir  4 
country.  1 

Their  tameness  under  British  aggressions  was 
declared  to  furnish  just  cause  of  offence  to  France, 
since  every  infringement  of  right  submitted  to  by 
a  neutral,  inflicted  a  correspondent  injury  on  die    i 
nation  at  war  with  the  offending  power.  ^ 

The  proceedings  of  the  legislature  continued  to  , 
manifest  a  fixed  purpose  to  pursue  the  system  \ 
which  had  been  commenced,  and  the  public  sen- 
timent seemed  to  accord  with  that  system.  That  ^ 
the  nation  was  ad vanping  rapidly  to  a  state  of  war, 
was  firmly  believed  by  many  intelligent  men,  who 
doubted  the  necessity,  and  denied  the  policy  of 
abandoning  the  neutral  position  which  had  been  ; 
thus  long  maintained.  In  addition  to  the  extensile  i 
calamities  which  must,  in  any  state  of  things,  result 
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D  dM  United  States  from  a  rupture  with  a  nation  chap.  vii. 


was  the  mistress  of  the  ocean,  and  which  1794. 
omished  the  best  market  for  the  sale  of  their  pro* 
loce,  and  the  purchase  of  manufactures  of  in- 
Kspensable  necessity,  there  were  considerations 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  moment,  which, 
hough  operating  only  in  a  narrow  circle,  were 
pertainly  entitled  to  great  respect. 

That  war  with  Britain,  during  the  continuance 
^f  the  passionate  and  almost  idolatrous  devotion 
»f  a  great  majority  of  the  people  for  the  French 
Tpublic,  would  throw  America  so  completely 
nio  the  arms  of  France  as  to  leave  her  no  longer 
nistress  of  her  own  conduct,  was  not  the  only 
ear  which  the  temper  of  the  day  suggested.  That 
ke  spirit  which  triumphed  in  that  nation,  and  de- 
aged  it  with  the  blood  of  its  revolutionary  cham* 
lions,  might  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  desolate  the 
dtherto  safe  and  peaceful  dwellings  of  the  Ame- 
'ican  people,  was  an  apprehension  not  so  entirely 
msupported  by  appearances,  as  to  be  pronounced 
chimerical.  With  a  blind  infatuation,  which  treated 
"cason  as  a  criminal,  immense  numbers  applauded 
i  furious  despotism,  trampling  on  every  right, 
ind  sporting  with  life,  as  the  essence  of  liberty; 
ind  the  few  who  conceived  freedom  to  be  a  plant  • 

which  did  not  Sourish  the  better  for  being  nou- 
ished  with  human  blood,  and  who  ventured  to 
lisapprove  the  ravages  of  the  guillotine,  were  ex- 
ecrated as  the  tools  of  the  coalesced  despots,  and 
IS  persons  who,  to  weaken  the  afiection  of  Ame- 
ica  for  France,  became  the  calumniators  of  that 
epublic.     Already  had  an  imitative  spirit,  capti- 
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CHAP.  vii.  vated  with  the  splendour,  but  copying  the  trron 
1794.    of  a  great  nation,  reared  up  in  every  part  of  the 
continent    self  created   corresponding   societies, 
who,  claiming  to  be  the  people,  assumed  a  control 
over  the  constituted  authorities,  and  were  loosen- 
ing the  bands  of  government.     Already  were  de 
mountain,*  and  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  favourite 
toasts  ;  and  already  were  principles  familiarly  pro- 
claimed which,  in  France,  had  been  the  precursors 
of  that  tremendous  and  savage  despotisnii  wluch^ 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  affiliated  societies,  had  spread  its  terrific 
sway  over  that  fine  country,  and  had  threatened 
to  extirpate  all  that  was  wise  and  virtuous.    That  '^ 
a  great  majority  of  those  statesmen  who  conducted 
the  opposition  would  deprecate  such  a  result,  fiir* 
nished  no  security  against  it.     When  the  physical 
force  of  a  nation  usurps  the  place  of  its  wisdoiiiy 
those  who  have  produced  such  a  state  of  things 
do  not  always  retain  the  power  of  controling  it. 
These  apprehensions,  whether  well  or  ill  founded, 
produced  in  those  who  felt  them,  an  increased 
solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  peace.    Theb 
aid  was  not  requisite  to  confirm  the  judgment  of 
the  president  on  this  interesting  subject.    Fixed 
in  his  purpose  of  maintaining  the  neutrality  of  tbe 
United  States,  until  the  aggressions  of  a  foreign 
power  should  clearly  render  neutrality  incom- 
patible  with  honour,  and  conceiving  from  the  last 
advices  received  from  England  that  the  differences 


*  A  well  known  term  designating  the  most  violent  paitf 
in  France* 
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wtcn  the  two  nations  had  not  yet  attained  that  chap,  vh. 
at,  he  determined  to  make  one  decisive  effort,  1794. 
ich  should  either  remove  the  ostensible  causes 
quarrel,  or  demonstrate  the  indisposition  of 
»t  Britain  to  remove  them.  This  determina- 
I  was  executed  by  the  nomination  of  an  envoy 
raordinary  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  which  was 
lounced  to  the  senate  on  the  16th  of  April  in 
following  terms ; 

'  The  communications  which  I  have  made  to 
L  during  your  present  session,  from  the  dis- 
ches  of  our  minister  in  London,  contain  a 
ions  aspect  of  our  affairs  with  Great  Britain. 
t  as  peace  ought  to  be  pursued  with  unremitted 
li  before  the  last  resource  which  has  so  often 
n  the  scourge  of  nations,  and  cannot  fail  to 
ck  itt  advanced   prosperity   of  the   United 

Mr.  Tay 

bes,  is  contemplated,  I  have  thought  proper  to  appointed 
oinate,  and  do  hereby  nominate  John  Jay,  as  Y^'^^^ 
oy  extraordinary  of  the  United  States,  to  his  ^"'''^• 
tannic  majesty. 

My  confidence  in  our  minister  plenipotentiary 
London  continues  undiminished.  But  a  mis- 
n  like  this,  while  it  corresponds  with  the 
emnity  of  the  occasion,  will  announce  to  the 
rid  a  solicitude  for  the  friendly  adjustment  of 
complaints,  and  a  reluctance  to  hostility, 
ing  immediately  from  the  United  States,  such 
envoy  will  carry  with  him  a  full  knowledge 
the  existing  temper  and  sensibility  of  our 
mtry ;  and  will  thus  be  taught  to  vindicate  our 
[its  with  firmness,  and  to  cultivate  peace  with 
:erity." 
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^"AP.vii.      To  those  who   believed  the  interests  of  the 
1794«    nation  to  require  a  rupture  with  Englaod,  and 
a  still   closer  connexion  with   France,    nothing 
eould  be  more  unlooked  for,  or  more  unwelcome 
than  this  decisive  measure.     That  it  would  in- 
fluence the  proceedings  of  congress  could  not  be 
doubted ;  and  that  it  would  materially  alect  the 
public  mind  was  probable.    Evincing  the  opinion 
of  the  executive  that  negotiation,  not  legislative 
hostility,  was  still  the  proper  medium  for  accom- 
modating differences  with  Great  Britain,  it  threw 
on  the  legislature  a  great  responsibility,  if  they 
should  persist  in  a  system  calculated  to  defeat 
that  negotiation.     By  showing  to  the  people  thrt 
their  president  did  not  yet  believe  war  to  be 
necessary,   it  turned  the  attention   of  many  to 
peace ;  and,  by  suggesting  the  probability,  re- 
kindled the  almost  extinguished  desire  of  pit- 
serving  that  blessing. 

Scarcely  has  any  public  act  of  the  president 
.  drawn  upon  his  administration  a  greater  degree 
of  censure  than  this.  That  sucb  would  be  its 
effect,  could  not  be  doubted  by  a  person  who  hid 
observed  the  ardour  with  which  opinions  that  it 
thwarted  were  embraced,  or  the  extremity  to 
which  the  passions  and  contests  of  the  moment 
had  carried,  not  only  the  great  mass,  but  even  men 
who  possessed  great  talents  and  influence.  But 
it  is  the  province  of  real  patriotism  to  consult  the 
utility  more  than  the  popularity  of  a  measure; 
and  not  to  shrink  from  the  path  of  duty,  because 
it  is  becoming  rugged. 
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In  the  senate,  the  nomination  was  approved  by  chap.  vu. 
I  majority  of  ten  voices  ;*  and,  in  the  house  of    1794^ 
"epresentativesy   it  was   urged  as  an  argument 
igainst  p<§severing  in  the  system  which  had  been 
commenced.     On  the  18th  of  April,  a  motion  for 
aking  up  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
?hole  house  on  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
!^larke  for  cutting  off  all  commercial  intercourse 
vith  Great  Britain,   was  opposed,  chiefly  on  the 
^ound,  that  as  an  envoy  had  been  nominated  to 
he  court  of  that  country  no  obstacle  ought  to  be 
brown  in  his  way.     The  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
ion  at  the  present  time,   would   be  a  bar  to 
egotiation,  since  it  used  the  language  of  menace 
rhich  was  unusual  among  nations,  and  would 
ertainly  be  received  with  indignation.     It  also 
rescribed  the  terms  on  which  alone  a  treaty 
bould  be  made,  and  was  consequently  an  infringe- 
lent  of  the  right  of  the  executive  to  negotiate, 
ad  an  indelicacy  to  that  department.    It  was  also 
lid  that  the  resolution,  withholding  the  benefits 
r  American  commerce   from  one '  belligerent, 
'hile  it  remained  free  to  the  other,  manifested  a 
utiality  which  was  incompatible  with  neutrality, 
fid  led  to  war :  and  that  therefore  other  measures 
Dght  to  precede  its  adoption. 


*  Not  only  was  the  mission  objected  to,  but  the  nomination 
P  Bf  r.  Jay  was  opposed  because  he  was  a  judge  of  the 
i^me  court,  and  because  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  he 
Id  in  a  report  to  congress,  stated  infractions  of  the  treaty  of 
:ace  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

VOL.    V.  4   A 
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CHAP.  viL  It  was  answered  that  the  measure  was  stricdf 
1794.  within  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  they  haviqg 
solely  the  right  to  regulate  commerce.  That  if 
there  was  any  indelicacy  in  the  clasfling  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  and  executive,  it 
was  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former  thit  this 
indelicacy  was  to  be  imputed.  The  rcsolutioQ 
which  was  the  subject  of  debate  had  been  several 
days  depending  in  the  house,  before  the  Domini- 
tion  of  an  envoy  extraordinary  had  been  made, 
America  having  a  right  as  an  independent  nation 
to  regulate  her  own  commerQe*  the  Tcsolutian 
could  not  lead  to  war ;  on  the  contrary  it  was  the 
best  mean  of  bringing  the  negoUation  to  a  happy 
issue.  ] 

The  motion  for  taking  up  the  report  was  carried  ^ 
in  the  affirmative,  fifty  seven  voting  for,  and  fivtf- 
two  against  it.  Some  embarrassment  was  pro-  - 
duced  by  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr^  Snutbof 
South  Carolina,  who  proposed  to  add  another  con- 
dition to  the  restoration  of  intercourse  betvccn  ^ 
the  two  coifntries.  This  was,  compensation  fir  .] 
the  negroes  carried  away  in  violation  of  the  treatj*  i 
of  peace.  The  house  avoided  this  propositioa  j 
by  modifying  the  resolutions  so  as  to  expunge  all 
that  part  of  it  which  prescribed  the  concUtioos  on 
which  the  intercourse  might  be  restored.  A  bill 
ivas  brought  in  conforming  to  this  resoluuon, 
and  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  In  the 
senate,  it  was  lost  by  the  casting  rote  of  the 
vice  president.  The  system  which  had  been 
taken  up  in  the  house  of  representatives. was 
pressed  no  further. 
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It  WIS  not  on  this  single  occasion  that  questions  chap.  vn. 
to  which  great  importance  was  attached,  were  1794. 
decided  by  the  vice  president.  So  nearly  balanced 
werb  pATties  in  the  senate,  that  it  was  frequently 
the  fate  of  that  officer,  during  the  present  session, 
to  determine  points  in  which  both  the  administra- 
tion and  its  opponents  took  a  deep  interest. 

The  altercations  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  executive  and  the  minister  of  the  French  re- 
pablic,  had  given  birth  to  many  questions  which 
had  been  warmly  agitated  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  which  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment  pre- 
vailed. 

In  the  preceding  pages  it  has   been  already 
dK>Wn,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  administration, 
die  relations  produced  by  existing  treaties,  and 
fadeed  by  a  state  of  peace  independent  of  treaty, 
ribposed  certain  obligations  on  the  United  States, 
ia  observance  of  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
exeentive  to  enforce.     This  opinion   had  been 
pepfobated  with  extreme  severity.     It  was  con* 
tended,  certainly  by  the  most  active,  perhaps  by 
die  most  numerous  part  of  the  community,  not 
Mily  tiiat  the  treaties  had  been  grossly  miscon. 
rtmedy  but  also  that,  under  any  construction  of 
them,  the   interference  of  the   executive  could 
inly   be  authorized   by   tlfe  ^legislature  :     that, 
antil  the  legislature  should  interpose  and  annex 
certain  punishments  to  infractions  of  neutrality, 
the  natural  right  possessed  by  every  individual  to 
io  any  act  not  forbidden  by  express  law,   would 
bimish  a  secure  protection  against  those  prosecu* 
tions  which  a  tyrannical  executive  might  direct 
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CHAP.  vtL  for  the  crime  of  disregarding  its  illegal  nandalcs. 
I79i4r  The  right  of  the  president  to  call  out  the  militia 
for  the  detention  of  privateers  about  to  violate  the 
rules  he  had  established  was  in  some  insUiices 
denied ;   attempts  to  punish  those  who  had  en- 
gaged,  within  the  United  States,  to  carry  on  expe- 
ditions against  foreign  nations  were  unsucccssfiil ; 
and  a  grand  jury  had  refused  to  find  a  InD  of 
indictment  against  Mr.  Duplaine,  for  having  rcs- 
cuedy  with  an  armed  force,  a  vessel  which  hud 
been  taken  into  custody  by  an  officer  of  justice. 
Of  consequence,  however  decided  the  opinion  of 
the  executive  might  be  with  respect  to  its  consti- 
tutional powers  and  duties,  it  was  desirable  to 
diminish  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  is  per- 
forming those  duties,  by  obtaining  the  saocticm 
of  the  legislature  to  the  rules  which  had  been 
established   for  the    preservation    of  neutrality. 
The  propriety  of  legislative  provision  for  tk  case 
was  suggested  by  the  president  at  the  cominnice- 
ment  of  the  session,  and  a  bill  was  brought  iato 
the  senate,  ^^  in  addition  to  the  act  for  punishing 
certain  crimes  against  the  United  States.''    This 
bill  prohibited  the  exercise  within  the  America 
territory,  of  those  various  rights  of  sovereignty 
which  had  been  claimed  by  Mr.  Genet,  and  sob- 
jected  to  fine  and  imjfMsonment  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  should  be  convicted  of  com- 
mitting any  of  the  offi^nces  therein  enumerated. 
The  enumeration  contained  those  various  acts 
which  the  executive  power  had   already  bM 
exerted  to  prevent,  and  the  bill  authorized  the 
president  to  employ  the  military  force  of  dc 
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Aon  should  the  occasion  require  it.     It  pro-  chap,  va. 
>ited  the   condemnation   and    sale  within   the    1794* 
lited  States  of  prizes  made  from  the  citizens 
subjects  of  nations  with  whom  they  were  at 

Necessary  as  was  this  measure,  the  whole 
"ength  of  the  opposition  in  the  senate  was  ex- 
ted  to  defeat  it.  Motions  to  strike  out  the 
ost  essential  clause  were  successively  repeated, 
d  each  motion  was  negatived  by  the  casting 
te  of  the  vice  president.  It  was  only  by  his 
ice  that  the  bill  finally  passed.* 
In  the  house  of  representatives  also,  this  bill 
countered  a  serious  opposition.  The  sections 
lich  prohibited  the  sale  of  prizes  in  the  United 
stes,  and  that  which  declared  it  to  be  a  misde- 
^anor  to  accept  a  commission  from  a  foreign 
wer  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
serve  against  a  nation  with  whom  they  were  at 
ace,  were  struck  out ;  but  that  which  respected 
e  acceptance  of  commissions  was  afterwards 
instated.  A  motion  was  also  made  to  strike  out 
at  section  which  declared  it  to  be  a  misde- 
eanor  for  citizens  to  enlist  within  the  United 
ates  to  serve  against  any  friendly  power,  but 
is  motion  did  not  prevail. 


^  Previous  to  taking  the  question  on  this  bill  a  petition  had 
sn  received  against  Mr.  Gallatin^  a  senator  from  the  state 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  determined  not  to  have  been  a 
izen  a  sufficient  time  to  qualify  him  under  the  constitution 
a  seat  in  the  senate.  This  casual  circumstance  divided  the 
late,  or  the  bill  would  probably  have  been  lost; 
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CHAP,  vtt.     In  the  course  of  the  session,  several  other  ptrtj 
1794.  questions  were  brought  forward,  which  demon- 
strated, at  the  same  time,  the  strength  and  tbe 
zeal  of  the  opposition.    The  subject  of  amending 
the  constitution  was  revived,  and  a  resolutioorwis 
agreed  to  in  both  houses,  for  altering  that  instnr* 
ment  so  far  as  to  exempt  states  from  the  suits  of 
individuals.     While  this  resolution  was  before 
the  senate,  it  was  also  proposed  to  render  the 
officers  of  the  bank,,  and  the  holders  of  stoci:, 
ineligible  to  either  branch  of  the  legislature;  and 
this  proposition,  so  far  as  respected  officers  in  the 
bank,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  only  one 
vote.*     A  bill  to  sell  the  shares  of  the  United 
States  in  the  bank  was  negatived  by  the  sane 
majority. 

m 

A  motion  was  also  made  by  colonel  Monroe,^ 

after  the  appointment  of  an  envoy  to  Great  Britiin, 

to  suspend  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace ; 

but  this  motion  was  not  supported  by  the  party* 

iiifQ!i7>to      In  both  houses  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  res- 

fhe  conduct  *■  , 

^iSSiryof  pecting    the  treasury  department,!  which  obti- 


thecveuury 
terminate* 


Jjnoarabiy  •  ^  clausc  in  ihc  fesolutioii  as  proposed,  which  wtsandtf* 
stood  to  imply  that  the  act  for  incorporating  the  bank  vit 
unconstitutional,  was  previously  struck  out  by  the  same  9^ 
joriiy. 

t  The  resolutions  which  were  moved  on  this  subjectiBtbc 
senate  seem  not  to  have  been  acted  on.  Those  which  were 
moved  in  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr.  Giles,  fc^tht 
purpose  of  reviving  the  inquiry  which  had  resulted  io  QBt 
favourably  to  the  accusations  brought  againat  the  hetdof  tkt 
treasury  department  before  the  preceding  congress*  iKf* 
agreed  to  without  opposition.  Indeed  the  inquiry  was  coartrf 
by  the  secretary  himseUV   A  committee,  at  the  head  of  wUc^ 
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sly  originated  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  chap,  vn: 

indation  for  censure  of  that  officer ;  and  in  a    ir94. 

fi9ar  hope,  the  senate  passed  a  vote  requesting 

^  president  to  lay  before  them  the  correspondence 

tween  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 

risy  and  the  French  republic,  as  also  his  cor- 

ipondence  with  the  department  of  state.* 

The  preparations  for  an  eventual  war,  which 

t  aspect  of  public  affairs  rendered  it  imprudent 

omit,  and  a  heavy  appropriation  of  a  million, 

lich  under  the  title  of  foreign  intercourse  was 

kde  for  tlie  purpose  of  purchasing  peace  from 

giers,  and  liberating  the  Americans  who  were 

captivity,  created  demands  upon  the  treasury 

ich  the  ordinary  revenues  were  insufficient  to 

isfy. 

rhat  the   imposition  of  additional  taxes  had 

:iome  indispensable,  was  a  truth  too  obvious 

be  controverted  with  the  semblance  of  reason ; 

t  the  subjects  of  taxation  afforded  at  all  times 

ample  field  for  discussion. 

rhe  committee  of  ways  and  means  reported 

'eral*  resolutions  for    extending  the    internal 

ties  to  various  objects  which  were  supposed 

^  -  ■■    _^__^^^^_^.^^^^,^,^,.^— ^_^^^^_^.^.^^__^_^^_^._. 

Mr.  Giles,  entered  into  a  most  laborious  investigation  of 
roles  established  for  the  government  of  the  department,  ^ 

of  the  conduct  of  its  chief,  in  regard  to  the  loans  which 
been  made  on  account  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  in  aid  of 

sinking  fund.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  the  more 
Durable  to  the  secretary,  because  it  was  conducted  bf 
le  who  were  not  his  friends. 

*  See  Mtej  A^b.  XIII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP.  viL  capable  of  bearing  them,  and  also  proposed  an 
1794.   augmentation  of  the    impost   on   foreign  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States,    and   a  direct 
tax.  It  was  proposed  to  la)^  a  tax  on  licences  to  sell 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  on  sales  at  auctioo, 
on  pleasure  carriages,  on  snuff  manufactured,  and 
on  sugar  refined  within  the  United   States,  and 
also  to  lay  a  stamp  duty. 

The  direct  tax  was  not  even  supported  by  the 
committee.     Onlv  thirteen  members  voted  in  its 

m 

favour.  The  augmentation  of  the  duty  on  imposts 
inceraai      mct  wlth  no  ODDOsition.  The  internal  duties  were 
introduced  in  separate  bills,  that  each  might  en- 
counter only  those  objections   which  could  be 
made  to  itself ;  and  that  the  loss  of  one  might  oot 
involve   the   loss  of  others.     The  resolution  in    ^ 
favour  of  stamps  was  rejected :  the  others  were    i 
carried  after  repeated  and  obstinate  debates.  The    j 
members  of  the  opposition  were  in  favour  of  rus-    ^ 
ing  the  whole  sum  required  by  additional  burdens 
on  trade,  and  by  direct  taxes.*     The  principle 
of  raising  revenue  by  taxing  consumption  was 
openly  reprobated.     A  direct  tax  was  said  to  be 
another  term  for  a  just  tax,  and  to  be  almost  the 
only  one  proper  in  a  free  country.     The  duty  on 
foreign  merchandise    imported  into  the  United 

*  Those  who  spoke  in  favour  of  direct  taxes  cootended)  ] 
that  the  rejection  of  the  resolution  reported  by  the  coouiuttee  | 
was  no  evidence  of  the  sense  of  the  house  against  the  system*  ! 
It  proved  only  their  disapprobation  of  the  particular  form  of  | 
that  resolution.  That  a  direct  tax  ought  to  be  imposed  ob 
all  visible  property  according  to  its  value  ;  and  such  a  til 
would  be  just  and  productive. 
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\  was  a  necessary  exception  to  this  general  chap,  vh, 
and  formed  the  only  case  in  which  a  depar*    j794/ 
from  it  would  be  justifiable*      Particular 
lions  too  were  urged  with  warmth  and  per* 
ng  vehemence,  to  the  justice,  the  general 
V  and,  in  some  instances,  to  the*  constitu-r 
ity  of  the  particular  taxes  proposed. 
lile  these  measures  were  depending  before  * 

ess,  memorials  and  resolutions  against  them 
presented  by  the  manufacturers,  which  werq 
ssed  in  terms  of  disrespect  that  evidenced 
nse  in  which  numbers  understood  the  doCf> 
iJbaf  the  people  were  sovereigfty  and  the  con* 
'd  authorities  their  servants.  This  opportu* 
or  charging  the  government  with  tyrann/ 
oppression,  with  p4rtiality.  and  injustice, 
)o  favourable  not  to  be  embraced  by  the  de« 
ttic  societies,  those  self  proclaimed  watchful 
els  over  the  rights  of  the  people,  A  person 
uainted  with  those  motives  which,  in  the 
>le  of  party ,  too  often  influence  the  conduct 
m,  would  have  supposed  a  direct  tax  to  be 
ily  in  itself  more  eligible,  but  to  be  more 
table  to  the  community  than  those  which 
proposed.  To  the  more  judicious  observers 
I  springs  of  human  action,  the  reverse  W^i 
a  to  be  the  fact. 


tie  tax  on  carriages  especially  was  alleged  to  be  un«f 
iitional.  In  Virginia,  its  payment  was  refused  until 
»tion  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court  pf  the  Upitrd 
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CHAP  VII.  Bv  the  friends  of  the  administration,  the 
If 94.  posed  system  was  supported  against  every  ot 
tion  to  it,  because  it  was  believed  to  be  n 
productive,  and  less  unpopular,  than  a  direct 
It  is  not  impossible  that  what  recommei 
the  system  to  one  party,  might  constitute  i 
objection  to  it  with  those  who  believed  that 

*  public  interest  required  a^  change  in  the  pnl 

councils. 

Conferees  On  the  ninth  of  June,  this  active  and'stor 
session  was  closed  by  an  adjournment  to  the  f 
monday  in  the  succeeding  November. 

The  public  was  not  less  agitated  than  the  l^ 
lature  had  been,  by  those  interesting  qucMi 
which  had  occasioned  some  of  the  most  anitttf 
and  eloquent  discussions  that  had  ever  taken  pi 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  representatives.  1 
Madison's  resolutions  especially,  continued  to 
the  theme  of  general  conversation,  and,  for  ak 
time,  divided  parties  throughout  the  United  9u 
The  struggle  for  public  opinion  was  ardent; 
each  party  supported  its  pretensions,  not  i 
with  those  arguments  which  by  each  were  deei 
conclusive,  but  also  by  those  reciprocal  crim 
tions  which  perhaps  each  in  part  believed. 
^  By  the  opposition,  the  friends  of  the  achnii 
tration  were  declared  to  be  an  aristocratic  \ 
corrupt  faction,  who,  from  a  desire  to  introA 

•  The  declaration  was  not  unfrequently  made  that  the 
pie  could  only  be  roused  to  a  proper  attention  to  the  Tiob 
of  their  rights,  and  to  the  prodigal  waste  of  their  money 
perceiving  the  weight  of  their  taxes.  This  was  concealed! 
them  by  the  indirect,  and  would  be  disclosed  to  them  by 
direct  system  of  taxation. 
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lonarchy,  were  hostile  to  France,  and  under  the  chap.  vh. 
ifluence  of  Britain ;  that  they  sought  every  oc-  1794. 
ision  to  increase  expense,  to  augment  debt,  to 
Lidtiply  the  public  burdens,  to  create  armies  and 
iTies,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  all  this  ma- 
linery  to  govern  and  enslave  the  people :  that 
tey  were  a  paper  nobility,  whose  extreme  sensi- 
lity   at  every   measure   which  threatened  the  • 

mds  induced  a  tame  submission  to  injuries  and 
suits  which  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  nation 
quired  them  to  resist. 

The  friend3  of  the  administration  retoirted,  that 
le  opposition  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  best 
Cerests  of  their  country  on  the  altar  of  the  French 
volution.  That  they  were  willing  to  go  to  war 
r  French,  not  for  American  objects :  that  while 
ey  urged  war  they  with,  held  the  means  of  sup- 
^rting  it,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  humble 
d  disgrace  the  government :  that  they  were  so 
inded  by  their  passion  for  France  as  to  confound 
imes  with  meritorious  deeds,  and  to  abolish  the 
itural  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  :  that 
e  principles  which  they  propagated,  and  with 
hich  they  sought  to  intoxicate  the  people,  were, 
practice,  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
ivernment.  That  they  were  the  apostles  of  an- 
chy,  not  of  freedom ;  and  were  consequently 
A  the  friends  of  real  and  rational  liberty. 


Ab2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Cenet  recalled..«.Is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fauchet-.-Gcyfemcnr 
Morris    recalled,  and    is   succeeded  by    Mr*   MaoneMM 
Kentucky  remonstrance....  Intemperate  resolutions  of  tfte 
people  of  that  state.  ..General  Wajrne  defeats  tlie  DkBids 
on   the   Miamis  •  .Insurrection   in   the  western  puts  of 
PennsylTania....Quelled  by  the  prompt  and  Tigoroos  vet- 
suresof  the  govemment....Meetingof  congress«*.PresidcBt's 
speech... .Democratic    societies....Resig^atioa   of  oqIodcI 
Hamilton  ...Is  succeeded  by  Mr.  WoIcot..«.]tes%iiiCioD  of 
general  Knox....Is  succeeded  by  colonel  PickeringMMTreaty 
between  the  United  Sutes  smd  Great  Britaiii....CoiiditiaiiaUy 
ratified  by  the  president..  .The  treaty  unpopular  in  tke 
United  States....Mr.  Randolph  resigns  ...Is  succeeded  by 
colonel  Pickering.  ..Colonel  M'  Henry  appointed  secrcttiy 
at  war...*Charge  against  the   president  rejccted.M.Ticity 
with  the  Indians  tiorth  west  of  the  Ohio—.Treaty  vitli 
AIgiers....Treaty  with  Spain....Meeting  of  congress..Jrvi 
sident*s  speech.. ..Mr.  Adet  succeeds  Mr.  FautlieU.*Tke 
house  of  representatives  call  upon  the  president  f&tftptn 
relating  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain..«.He  dcifiMi 
sending  them. ...Debates  upon  the  treaty  making  pofwcr*.. 
Upon  the  bill  for  making   appropriations   to  carry  into 
execution  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain...  Congress  adjooni 
....The  president  endeavours  to  procure  the  liberatioo  rf 
La  Fayette. 

That  the  most  material  of  those  legislidtv 
tneasures  on  which  the  two  great  parties  of  tb^ 
United  States  were  divided,  might  be  presented 
in  one  unbroken  view,  some  transactions  l^ve 
been  passed  over,  which  will  now  be  noticed. 

In  that  spirit  of  conciliation,  which  adopts  the 
least  irritating  means  for  effecting  its  objectSi  the 
executive  had  resolved  to  bear  with  the  insultsj 
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l^bit^istance,  and  the  open  defiance  of  Mr.  Genet,  chap.vhi. 
JJitil  its  appeal  to  the  friendship,  and  the  policy  1794. 
^fthe  French  republic  should  be  fairly  tried. 
Sarly  in  January,  this  resolution  was  shaken,  by 
resh  proofs  of  the  perseverance  of  that  minister, 
Q  a  line  of  conduct,  not  to  be  tolerated  by  a  nation, 
rhich  has  not  surrendered  all  pretensions  to  self 
'OYemmtnt.  Mr.  Genet  had  meditated  and  delib- 
rately  planned  two  expeditions  to  be  carried  on 
rem  the  territories  of  the  United  States  against 
lie  dominions  of  Spain,^  and  had,  as  minister  of 
he  French  republic,  granted  commissions  to 
itizens  of  the  United  States,  who  were  privately 
ecmiting  troops  for  the  proposed  service.  The 
nt  was  destined  against  the  Floridas,  and  the 
ttond  against  Louisiana.  The  detail  of  the  plans 
ad  been  settled.  The  pay,  rations,  cloathing, 
lander,  and  division  of  the  conquered  lands  to 
e  allotted  to  the  military,  and  the  proportion  of 
be  acquisitions  to  be  reserved  to  the  republic 
f  France,  were  arranged.  The  troops  destined 
^  act  against  the  Floridas  were  to  be  raised  in 
lie  three  southern  states,  were  to  rendezvous  in 
>eorgia,  were  to  be  aided  by  a  body  of  Indians, 
nd  were  to  co-operate  with  the  French  fleet  should 
»ne  arrive  on  the  coast.  This  scheme  had  been 
he  subject  of  a  correspondence  between  the  ex- 
^Qlive  and  Mr.  Genet,  but  was  in  full  progress 
in  the  preceding  December,  when,  by  the  vigi- 
Unce  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  it  was 


*  The  papers  state  inexplicitly  a  meditated  invasion  of  the 
dominions  of  Britain  also* 
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ciiAP.vui.  more  particularly  developed,    and   some  of  the 
1794.    principal  agents  were  arrested. 

About  the  same  time,  intelligence  less  authentic, 
but  wearing  every  circumstance  of  probabibty, 
was  received,  stating  that  the  expediticm  agiinst 
Louisiana,  which  was  to  be  carried  on  down  the 
Ohio  from  Kentucky,  was  in  equal  maturitj* 

This  intelligence  seemed  to  render  a  further 
forbearance  incompatible  with  the  dignity,  perhaps 
with  the  safety  of  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tion of  superseding  the  diplomatic  fimctions  of 

Genet  re.  Mr.  Gcuct,  aud  depriving  him  of  the  privileges 
attached  to  that  character,  was  brought  before  the 
cabinet ;  and  a  message  to  congress  was  prepsed, 
communicating  these  transactions,  and  avonig  a 
determination  to  adopt  that  measure  within*** 
days,  unless,  in  the  mean  time,  one  or  the  other 
house  should  signify  the  opinion  that  it  was  not 
advisable  so  to  do.  In  this  state  the  busincBWis 
arrested  by  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  Moni)i 
announcing,  officially,  the  recall  of  his  rash  min- 
ister. 

Tssoccccdcd      Mr.   Fauchet,  the  successor*  of  Mr.   G»et, 

raKhk  arrived  in  February,  and  brought  with  him  stroBg 
assurances  that  his  government  totally  disip- 
proved  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor.  He  avovcda 
determination  to  avoid  whatever  might  beoftiisi?e 
to  those  to  whom  he  was  deputed,  and  a  wish  to 
carry  into  full  effect  the  friendly  dispositions  of  his 

*  Though  Mr.  Fauchet  was  ostensibly  the  single  voiusUt 
plenipotentiary,  two  other  gentlemen  were,  in  .fact  and  io 
power,  united  in  the  commission,  but  they  possessed  tt^ 
consular  rank. 


strancei 
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ifttlon  towards  the  United  States.  For  some  time,  chap.vhi. 
lis  actions  were  in  the  spirit  of  these  professions.     1794, 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Fauchet,  the 
executive  government  of  France  requested  the 
*ecaU  of  Mr.  Morris.   With  this  request  the  pre-  G<,ven»«ir 
Adent  immediately  complied ;  and  Mr.  Monroe,  caUed'J^it 

toccecdcd  by 

1  senator  from  Virginia,   who  had  embraced  with  mt.  mooh*. 
irdor  the  cause  of  the  French  republic,  and  was 
particularly  acceptable  to  the  opposition  party, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  discontents  which  had  been  long  fomented 
(nthe  western  country  had  assumed  a  serious  and 
klarming  appearance. 

A  remonstrance  to  the  president  and  congress  Kentucky 
rf  the  United  States  from  the  inhabitants  off™'" 
Kentucky,  respecting  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  laid  before  the  executive  and 
mch  bnmch  of  the  legislature.  The  style  of  this 
p^ier  accorded  well  with  the  instructions  under 
irhich  it  had  been  prepared. 

In  the  language  of  an  oiTended  sovereign  people, 
BJured  by  the  maladministration  of  public  ser- 
vants, it  demanded  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  as 
t  natural  right  which  had  been  unjustly  withheld, 
md  charged  the  government  openly  with  being 
inder  the  influence  of  a  local  policy,  which  had 
xrevented  its  making  one  single  real  effort  for  the 
itcurity  of  a  good  which  was  all  essential  to  the 
[prosperity  of  the  western  people.  Several  intempe- 
rate  aspersions  upon  the  legislative  and  executive 
lepartments,  accompanied  with  complaints  that  the 
:ourse  of  the  negotiations  had  not  been  communi- 
cated to  those  who  were  interested  in  theevent,  and 
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CHAP,  via  with  threats  obviously  pointing  to  dismemberment, 
1794.     were  concluded  with  a  declaration  that  nothing 
would  remunerate  the  western  people  for  the  sus- 
pension of  this  great  territorial  right ;  that  they 
must  possess  it ;  that  the  god  of  nature  had  given 
them  the  means  of  acquiring  and  enjoying  it;  and 
that  to  permit  a  sacrifice  of  it  to  any  other  consid- 
erations would  be  a  crime  against  themselves  and 
their  posterity. 

In  the  senate,  a  resolution  on  the  negotiation 
was   moved  by   the   members   from  Kentucky, 
which  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported 
^*  that  in   the  negotiation    now    carrying  on  at 
Madrid  between   the  United  States  and   Spaini 
the  right  of  the  former  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  is  well  asserted  and  demonstratedi  and 
their  claim  to  its  enjoyment  is  pursued  with  all  the 
assiduity  and  firmness  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  demands ;  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be 
so  pursued  until  the  object  shall  be  obtained,  or 
adverse  circumstances   shall   render  the  fuiAer 
progress  of  the  negotiation  impracticable.    That 
in  the  present  state  of  the  business,  it  would  be 
improper  for  congress  to  interfere.     But  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  more 
immediately  interested  in  the  event  of  this  nego- 
tiation, that  the  United  States  have  uniformly  as- 
serted their  right  to  the  free  use  of  the  ntvigatio^ 
of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  have  employed  and 
will  continue  to  pursue  such  measures  as  arebetf 
adapted  to  obtain  the  enjoyment  of  this  important 
territorial  right,  the«committee  recommend  thatit 
be  resolved  by  the  senate*.*. 
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That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be,  chap.  vm. 
he  hereby  is  requested  to  cause  to  be  com-  "^iT" 
icated  to  the  executive  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
y,*  such  part  of  the  existing  negotiation 
een  the  United  States  and  Spain  relative  to 
mbject,  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  and  con- 
it  with  the  course  of  the  negotiation." 
the  house  of  representatives  also,  a  resolution 
passed  expressive  of  the  conviction  of  the 
e,  which  was  founded  on  the  documents  laid 
« them  by  the  president,  that  the  executive 
arging  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the 
;adon  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  manner  most 
r  to  prove  successfuK 

d  the  measures  pursued  in  the  western  country 
dictated  exclusively  by  a  wish  to  obtain  an 
rtant  good,  unmingled  with  any  desire  to 
jrassthe  administration,  it  might  be  expected, 
hese  resolutions,  adopted  by  bodies  in  which 
were  themselves  represented,  would  have 
;d  the  ferment  which  had  been  excited, 
the  insinuation  that  the  continuance  of  their 
!xion  with  the  Atlantic  states  depended  on 
ung  the  object  they  sought,  must  have  an 
upon  Spain  unfavourable  to  the  attainment 
e  object*  was  too  apparent  to  escape  the 
I  of  men  endowed  with  an  ordinary  share  of 
gence^  But  when  the  real  motives  for  human 
I  are  latent,  it  is  vain  to  demonstrate  the 
sonableness  of  those  which  are  avowed. 


'**   » > ' 


ro  montbt  previous  to  the  passage  of  tJiia  resolution, 
rctary  of  state  had,  by  direction  of  the  president,  given 
pernor  the  most  solemn  assurances  on  this  point. 

L.  V.  4   c 
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CHAP.  viiL     After  the  reception  of  these  resolutionsi  a  num* 
1794.    her  of  respectable  citizens  from  various  parts  of 
Kentucky  assembled  at  Lexington,  and  tmoog 
many  intemperate  resolutions  passed  the  foUowmg. 
woiutSITs^f     *'  That  the  general  government  whose  duty  it 
^t^^."'^vas  to  put  us  in  possession  of  this  right  fthe 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi)  have,  either  through 
design  or  mistaken  policy,  adopted  no  eiEsctual 
measures  for  its  attainment. 

^^  That  even  the  measures  they  have  adopted, 
have  been  uniformly  concealed  from  us,  and  veiled 
in  mysterious  secrecy. 

*'  That  civil  liberty  is  prostituted,  when  the 
servants  of  the  people  are  suffered  to  tell  their 
masters,  that  communications  which  they  may 
judge  important  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to 
them." 

These  resolutions   concluded   with  a  recom- 
mendation of  county  meetings,  of  county  com-    . 
mittees  of  correspondence,  and  of  a  conventioD   \ 
when  it  might  be  judged  expedient,  to  deliberate   ] 
on  the  proper  steps  for  the  attainment  and  security 
of  their  just  rights. 

Accurately  to  estimate  these  resolves,  it  will   . 
be  necessary  to  view  in  connexion  with  them,  the 
military  preparations  which  were  making  ia  that 
country  under  the  authority  of  France. 

In  October  1793,  it  was  alleged  by  the  Spanish 
commissioners,  that  four  French  men  had  left 
Philadelphia,  empowered  by  the  minister  of  the 
French  republic  to  prepare  an  expedition,  m 
Kentucky,  against  New  Orleans.  On  receivhy 
information  of  this  fact^  it  was  immediately  com- 
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ranicated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  ihe  governor  of  chap.viw. 
lat  state,  with  a  request  that  he  would  use  those  j^^^^ 
Leans  of  prevention  which  the  laws  enabled  him 
>  employ.  Binding  to  good  behaviour  was  par- 
cularly  recommended.  This  letter  was  accom- 
anied  by  one  from  the  secretary  of  war,  conveying 
le  request  of  the  president  that,  if  preventive 
leans  should  fail,  effectual  military  force  should 
e  employed  to  arrest  the  expedition  ;  and  general 
V^ayne  was  ordered  to  hold  a  body  of  troops  at 
le  disposal  of  the  governor  should  he  find  the 
lilitia  insufficient  for  his  purpose. 

The  governor  had  already  received  information, 
lat  a  citizen  of  Kentucky  was  in  possession  of  a  * 

^mmission  appoiiAig  him  commander  in  chief 
f  the  proposed  expedition,  and  that  the  French- 
ten  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
rrived  and  made  no  secret  of  their  business ;  but 
eclared,  that  they  only  waited  for  money  which 
ley  expected  soon  to  receive,  in  order  to  com- 
lence  their  operations. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  gov- 
rnor  on  this  subject  exhibits  a  curious  specimen 
r  the  conclusions  to  which  gentlemen  were  con* 
acted  by  the  course  of  political  reasoning  which 
revaited  at  the  day. 

After  stating  the  facts  above  alluded  to,  he  says 

I  have  great  doubts,  even  if  they  do  attempt  to 
mry  their  plan  into  execution,  (provided  they 
lanage  their  business  with  prudence)  whether 
lere  is  any  legal  authority  to  restrain  or  punish 
lem,  at  least  before  they  have  actually  accom- 

4  c  2 
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CHAP  VIII.  plished  it.     For  if  it  is  lawful  for  any  one  citizen 
1794.    of  this  state  to  leave  it,  it  is  equally  so  for  any 
number  of  them  to  do  it.     It  is  also  lawful  to  carry 
with  them  any  quantity  of  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition  ;  and  if  the  act  is  lawful  in  itself,  there 
is  nothing  but  the  particular  intention  with  which 
it  is  done  that  can  possibly   make  it  unbwful. 
But  I  know  of  no  law  which  inflicts  a  punishment 
on  intention  only ;  or  any  criterion  by  which  to 
decide  what  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  that 
intention,    if  it  was  a  proper   subject  for  legal 
censure. 

*'I  shall,  upon  all  occasions,  be  averse  to  the 
exercise  of  any  power  which  I  do  not  considermy- 
self  as  clearly  and  explicitly  ikvested  with,  much 
less  would  I  assume  power  to  exercise  it  against 
men  whom  I  consider  as  friends  and  brethren,  in 
favour  of  a  man  whom  I  view  as  an  enemy  and  a 
tyrant.  I  shall  also  feel  but  little  inclination  to  take 
an  active  part  in  punishing  or  restraining  any  of 
my  fellow  citizens  for  a  supposed  intrusion  onlyi 
to  gratify  or  remove  the  fears  of  the  minister  of  a 
prince  who  openly  withholds  from  us  an  invaluaUe 
right,  and  who  secretly  instigates  agunst  us  a 
most  savage  and  cruel  enemy." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  extraordinary  letter, 
the  executive  directed  general  Wayne  to  establish 
a  military  post  at  fort  Massac  on  the  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  by  force,  if  peaceful  means 
should  fail,  any  body  of  armed  men  who  should 
be  proceeding  down  that  river. 

This  precaution  appears  to  have  been  necessary* 
The  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  for  some 
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te  carried  on  with  considerable  activity,  and  chap.  vin. 
re  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  absolutely    1794, 
mquished  until  Spain  ceased  to  be  the  enemy  of 
ince.* 

Notwithstanding  the  temporary  and  partial  em- 
rassment  which  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
ire  of  South  Carolina  had  occasioned  in  the 
n  for  invading  the  Floridas,  that  project  was 
abandoned,  nor  were  those  who  engaged  in  it 
irely  disconcerted.  In  April,  a  French  sloop 
var  arrived  on  the  confines  of  Georgia  and  East 
irida,  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  who  were 
ded  on  one  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  south  of 
fit.  Mary,  and  who  declared  themselves  to  be 
t  of  a  larger  force  which  might  soon  be  ex- 
ted.  Upon  their  arrival,  several  small  corps 
Americans  who  had  engaged  to  serve  the  re- 
ilic  of  France,  assembled  in  Georgia,  for  the 
pose,  as  was  universally  understood,  of  co-ope- 
ng  with  the  French  against  the  neighbouring 
linions  of  Spain. 

kk  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  governor  of 
irgia  was  immediately  requested  to  take  the 
It  effectual  and  decisive  measures  for  suppres- 
f  these  designs.  He  was  assured  that,  if  he 
iild  employ  the  militia,  the  expense  would  be 


Intercepted  letters  were  laid  before  the  president  showing 
this  expedition  had  been  communicated  to  some  members 
le  national  convention  and  approved.  It  was  stated  that 
Genet,  with  the  rank  of  major  general,  was  to  be  com- 
der  in  chief  of  all  forces  raised  on  the  American  continent! 
Ko  direct  their  movements* 
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CHAP.  VIII.  borne  by  the  United  States ;  and  he  was  authorized 
1794,    to  call  in,  if  necessary,  the  aid  of  the  continental 
troops  stationed  in  Georgia. 

The  interposition  of  government,  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  force  to  the  object,  seem  to  have 
disconcerted  this  expedition.  Its  leader  conducted 
his  followers  into  the  Indian  country,  and  endea- 
voured to   make  a  settlement  on  their  hunting 
grounds. 

While  these  turbulent  scenes  were  actingi  the 
loud  plaudits  of  France,  which  were  dictated  by 
a  passionate  devotion  to  that  country,  re-echoed 
from  every  part  of  the  American  continent.  The 
friendship  of  that  republic  for  the  United  States, 
her  respect  for  their  rights,  the  ingratitude  with 
which  her  continuing  benefits  were  repaid,  the 
injustice  done  her  by  the  executive,  its  tameness 
under  British  insults,  were  the  inexhaustible 
themes  of  loud,  angry,  and  unceasing  declamatioD. 
It  required  a  firmness  of  mind,  and. a  weight  of 
character  possessed  only  by  the  chief  magistrattr 
to  maintain  the  ground  he  had  taken,  against  such 
an  assemblage  of  passions  and  of  prejudices. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  attempt  to  treat  with  the  hostile  Indians 
had  suspended  the  operations  of  general  Wajne 
until  the  season  for  action  had  nearly  passed  any 
After  the  total  failure  of  negotiation,  the  campaign 
was  opened  with  as  much  vigour  as  a  pru< 
attention  to  circumstances  would  permit. 

Expecting  an  attempt  upon  their  villages, 
Indians  had  collected  in  full  force,  with  the 
parent  determination  of  risking  a  battle  in  tkv 
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%iice»     A  battle  was  desired  by  the  American  chap.  viu. 
serai ;  but  the  consequences  of  another  defeat,    1794. 
ft  of  the  loss  of  the  present  army,  were  too  se- 
■J8  to  warrant  him  in  putting  more  to  hazard  by 
-cipitate  movements,  than  the  circumstances  of 

war  required.  The  continental  troops,  com- 
rSng  a  legion  which  consisted  of  rather  more 
sa  thr^e  thousand  men,  were  dispersed  along 

extensive  line;  and  the  reinforcements  of 
runted  militia  which  were  to  be  drawn  from 
i:itucky,  were  yet  to  be  raised  and  organized. 

the  instance  of  the  Indians,  the  collection  of 
^^isions  at  the  head  of  the  line  had  been  sus- 
nded  during  the  treaty,  and  the  means  of 
msportation  were  scattered.  Such  was  the 
ate  of  things  in  September,  when  intelligence  was 
tceived  that  the  pacific  overtures  of  the  United 
ilates  had  been  totally  rejected. 

A  sudden  and  rapid  irruption  into  the  country 
Nxopied  by  the  enemy  might  be  made ;  but  the 
nmt  of  provisions  would  infallibly  compel  a  retreat 
qually  sudden  and  rapid.  It  was  not  by  transient 
icursions  of  this  description  that  the  war  was  to 
e  prosperously  terminated.  To  effect  that  ob- 
*ct,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  expel  the  savages, 
Ut  also  to  prevent  their  return  ;.«..not  only  to 
Iter  the  country,  but  to  hold  it  by  a  chain  of 
(rmanent  posts. 

Despairing  of  being  enabled  to  complete  this 
Ian  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  general  Wayne 
tetented  himself  with  collecting  his  army  and 
netrating  about  six  miles  in  advance  of  fort 
•fierson  into  the  uninhabited  country,  where  he 
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CHAP. vm.  established  himself  for  the  winter,  in  a  ca 
"77947"  called  Greensville,  whence  he  might  open  ( 
ensuing  campaign  to  advantage.  It  was  an  ad 
tional  recommendation  to  this  movement,  th 
by  taking  a  position  within  striking  distance 
the  principal  settlements  of  the  hostile  Indian 
the  excursions  of  their  warriors  were  checked,  ai 
the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  protected.  Mu 
fortifying  the  camp  at  Greensville,  he  cook  po 
session  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Americafi 
had  been  defeated  in  1791,  and  there  also  a  foi 
was  erected,  called  fort  Recovery. 

Seeing  only  the  dark  side  of  every  measDi 
adopted  by  the  government,  and  not  disinclioei 
to  militia  expeditions  made  at  the  expense  of  tb 
United  States,  the  people  of  Kentucky  loudl; 
charged  the  executive  with  a  total  disregard  o 
their  safety,  pronounced  the  legion  entirely  usdes 
declared  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  keptinawf 
alone  by  militia,  and  insisted  that  the  power  shooli 
be  deposited  with  some  person  in  their  state,  > 
call  them  out  at  his  discretion,  at  the  charged 
the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  some  steps  were  taken  by  (k 
governor  of  Upper  Canada  which  were  well  cal» 
lated  to  keep  alive,  and  to  increase  the  suspicioai 
respecting  the  dispositions  of  Great  Britaio,  dttt- 
had  been  long  entertained  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  believed  by  the  president,  not 
cause,^  that  the  cabinet  of  London  was  du 
to  avail  itself  of  the  non-execution  of  that 

•  See  Mtey  f/b.  XIV*  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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the  treaty  of  peace,  whifch  stipulates  for  the  chap,  vni. 
ment  of  debts,  to  justify  a  permanent  detention  1794. 
be  posts  on  the  southern  side  of  the  great  lakes, 
to  effect  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  new 
ndary  line,  whereby  those  lakes  should  be 
rely  comprehended  in  Upper  Canada.  These 
vs^  if  really  entertained,  would  be  materially 
cted  by  the  advance  of  an  American  army  into 
neighbourhood  of  Detroit,  and  the  establish- 
it  of  a  chain  of  posts  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
ts.  Early  in  the  spring,  a  detachment  from 
garrison  of  Detroit  repossessed  and  fortified  a 
ition  near  fifty  miles  south  of  that  station,  on 
Miamis  of  the  lakes,  a  river  which  empties 
lake  Erie  at  its  westernmost  point. 
'his  movement,  the  speech  of  lord  Dorchester, 
other  facts  which  strengthened  the  belief  that 
hostile  Indians  were  at  least  countenanced  by 
English,  were  the  subjects  of  a  correspondence 
wten  the  secretary  of  state  and  Mr.  Hammond, 
rhich  crimination  was  answered  by  recrimina- 
,  in  which  a  considerable  degree  of  mutual 
ation  was  displayed ;  and  in  which  each  sup- 
:ed  his  charges  against  the  nation  of  the  other, 
:h  better  than  he  defended  his  own.  It  did 
however,  in  any  manner  affect  the  operations 
le  army. 

he  delays  inseparable  from  the  transportation 
necessary  supplies  through  an  uninhabited 
itry,  infested  by  an  active  enemy  peculiarly 
ed  in  partisan  war,  unavoidably  protracted  the 
ung  of  the  campaign  until  near  midsummer, 
nwhile,  several  sharp  skirmishes  took  place, 
3L.  V.  4b 
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CHAP,  vm.  in  one  of  which  a  few  white  men  were  stated  td 
1794.    be  mingled  with  the  Indians. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  general  Wayne  reached 
the  confluence  of  the  Au  Glaize  and  the  Miamis 
of  the  lakes,  without  opposition.  The  richest  and 
most  extensive  settlements  of  the  western  Indians 
were  at  this  place.  Here,  he  halted  a  few  days, 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  up  some  works  of 
defence  and  protection  for  magazines.^ 

The  mouth  of  the  Au  Glaize  is  distant  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  post  occupied  by  thefiritish 
on  the  Miamis  of  the  lakes.  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  post  was  collected  the  whole  strength  of  the 
enemy,  amounting,  according  to  intelligence  on 
which  general  Wayne  relied,  to  somewhat  less 
than  two  thousand  men.  The  continental  legion 
was  not  much  inferior  in  number  to  the  Indians; 
and  a  reinforcement  of  about  eleven  hundred 
mounted  militia  from  Kentucky,  commanded  by 
general  Scott,  gave  a  decided  superiority  of 
strength  to  the  army  of  Wayne.  That  the  IndiaiB 
had  determined  to  give  him  battle  was  well  un- 
derstood ;  and  that  its  issue  would  be  bvounUc 
to  the  American  army,  the  discipline  of  hislepoUt 
the  ardor  of  aU  his  troops,  and  the  superiority  of 
his  numbers,  authorized  him  confidently  to  ex- 
pect. Yet,  in  pursuance  of  that  policy  by  which 
the  United  States  had  been  uniformly  actuitedi 
he  determined  to  make  one  more  effort  fior  the  at- 
tainment of  peace  without  bloodshed.  Mei 
were  dispatched  to  the  several  hostile  tribes 

% 

•  A  fort  had  also  been  constructed  on  the  St.  Mnxyj  tfe>" 
tyfour  miles  in  advance  of  fort  Recovery. 
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re  assembled  in  his  fronti  inviting  them  to  ap-  crap.vui. 

at  deputies  to  meet  him  on  his  march,  in  order    1^94. 

legotiate  a  lasting  peace.  They  were  exhorted 

be  no  longer  deceived  by  the  counsels  of  bad 

ite  men  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  who  had 

:her  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  protect 

m  ;  and  they  were  urged  to  accede  to  the  pre- 

t  ptopositionSy  as  holding  forth  to  them  the 

y  means  of  being  restored  to  their  possessions, 

!   of  rescuing  themselves  and  their  families 

n  famine. 

)n  the  15th  of  August,  the  American  army 

anced  by  slow  and  cautious  marches  down  the 

imis,  with  its  right  covered  by  that  river ;  and 

the  18th,  arrived  at  the  rapids.     Here  they 

€d  on  the  19th,  in  order  to  erect  a  temporary 

k  for  the  protection  of  the  baggage,  and  to 

mnoitre  the  situation  of  the  enemy. 

*he  Indians  were  advantageously  posted  behind 

ick  wood,  and  behind  the  British  fort. 

it  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  Ame- 

n  army  advanced  in  columns  :  the  Region  with  way w^ 

right  flank   covered    by  the   Miamis  :    One  Jjf^nliu 

^de  of  mounted  volunteers  commanded  by 

eral  Todd  was  on  the  left ;  and  the  other  under 

era!  Barbee  was  in  the  rear.   A  select  batta- 

,  commanded  by  major  Price,  moved  in  front 

he  legion  sufficiently  in  advance  to  give  timely 

ce  for  the  troops  to  form  in  case  of  action.* 


An  evasive  answer  having  been  returned  to  the  pacific 
tare  made  from  the  Au  Glaize,  general  Wajne  was  un« 
un  whether  the  Indians  had  decided  for  peace  or  war- 

4  Jd2 
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GHAP.viiu     After  marching  about-five  miles,  major  Price 
1794«    received  so  heavy  a  fire  from  a  concealed  enemy 
that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

The   Indians   had   chosen  their   ground  with 
judgment.     They  had    advanced   into   the  thick 
wood  in  front  of  the  British  works  which  exteoda 
several  miles  west  from  the  M iamis,  and  had  taken 
a  position  rendered  almost  inaccessible  to  horse 
by  a  quantity  of  fallen  timber  which  appeared  to 
have  been  blown  up  in  a  tornado.     They  were 
formed  in  three  lines,  within  supporting  distance 
of  each  other ;  and,  according  to  their  custom, 
with  a  very  extended  front.    Their  line  stretched 
to  the  west,  at  right  angles  with  the  river,  about 
two  miles;  and  their  immediate  eflfortwa^totom 
the  left  flank  of  the  American  army. 

On  the  discharge  of  the  first  rifle,  the  l^on 
was  formed  in  two  lines,  and  the  front  was  or- 
dered to  advance  with  trailed  arms,  and  roQsethe 
enemy  from  his  covert  at  the  ppint  of  the  bayonet; 
then,  and  not  until  then,  to  deliver  a  fire,  and  to 
press  the  fugitives  too  closely  to  allow  them  tine 
to  load  after  discharging  their  pieces.  Soon  per- 
ceiving the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  firont,  and  that 
he  was  endeavouring  to  turn  the  American  left, 
the  general  ordered  the  second  line  to  support  the 
first.  The  legion  cavalry,  led  by  captain  Camp- 
bell, was  directed  to  penetrate  between  the  bffians 
and  the  river,  where  the  wood  was  less  thick  and 
entangled,  in  order  to  charge  their  left  flank  r 
and  general  Scott,  at  the  head  of  the  mountcA 
volunteers,  was  directed  to  make  a  considerable 
circuity  and  to  turn  their  right  flank. 
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'hese  orders  were  executed  with  spirit  and  chap.  viu. 
nptitude ;  but  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  1794. 
charge  made  by  the  first  line  of  infantry ;  so 
rely  was  the  enemy  broken  by  it ;  and  so 
d  was  the  pursuit ;  that  only  a  small  part  of 
second  line  and  of  the  mounted  volunteers 
d  get  into  the  action.  In  the  course  of  one 
r,  the  enemy  was  driven  more  than  two  miles, 
»ugh  thick  woods;  when  the  pursuit  terminated 
in  gun  shot  of  the  j^ritish  fort, 
eneral  Wayne  remained  three  days  on  the 
cs  of  the  Miamis,  in  front  of  the  field  of  battle, 
ng  which  time  the  houses  and  cornfields 
^e  and  below  the  fort,  some  of  them  within 
il  shot  of  it,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
Tal  conflagration  were  consumed  the  house 
stores  of  colonel  M^Kee,  an  English  trader, 
se  great  influence  over  the  savages  had  been 
>rmly  exerted  to  continue  the  war.  During 
t  operations,  a  correspondence  took  place 
rcen  general  Wayne  and  major  Campbell, 
commandant  of  the  fort,  which  is  stated  by 
former  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show,  that 
ilities  between  them  were  only  avoided  by  the 
lent  acquiescence  of  the  latter  in  this  devasta- 
of  property  within  the  range  of  his  guns, 
n  the  28th,  the  army  returned  to  Au  Glaize 
asy  marches,  destroying  on  its  route,  all  the 
ges  and  com  within  fifty  miles  of  the  river, 
this  decisive  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  one 
Ired  and  seven,  including  officers.  Among 
lead  was  captain  Campbell,  who  commanded 
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CHAP.  VIII.  the  cavalry,  and  lieutenant  Towles  of  the  infantry, 

I794r  ^^^^  of  whom  fell  in  the  first  charge.     Genenl 

Wayne  bestowed  great  and  well  merited  praise 

on  the  courage  and  alacrity  displayed  by  eyery 

part  of  the  army. 

The  hostility  of  the  Indians  still  continuing, 
their  whole  country  was  laid  waste,  and  forts  weft 
erected  in  the  heart  of  their  settlements,  to  prevent 
their  return.. 

This  seasonable  victory  rescued  the  United 
States  from  a  general  war  with  all  the  Indians 
northwest  of  the  Ohio.  The  Six  Nations  bid 
discovered  a  restless  uneasy  temper;  and  the 
interposition  of  the  president,  to  prevent  a  setde* 
ment  which  Pennsylvania  was  about  to  make  at 
Presqueisle,  seemed  rather  to  suspend  the  com* 
mencement  of  hostilities,  than  to  establish  perma- 
nent pacific  dispositions  among  those  tribes.  The 
battle  of  the  20th  of  August,  howeveri  had  an 
immediate  effect ;  and  the  clouds  which  had  bees 
long  gathering  in  that  quarter  were  instantly  cfis- 
sipated. 

In  the  south  too,  there  is  reason  to  believe  dot 
its  influence  was  felt.  In  that  quarter,  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Georgia  and  the  Indians  seemed  equaOj 
disposed  to  war.  Scarcely  was  the  feeble  autho- 
rity of  the  government  competent  to  restrain  Ac 
aggressions  of  the  former,  or  the  dread  of  its  force 
*  sufficient  to  repress  those  of  the  latter.  In  this 
doubtful  state  of  things,  the  effect  of  a  victoiy 
could  not  be  inconsiderable. 

About  this  time,  the  seditious  and  viokot 
resistance  to  the  execution  of  die  law  imposing 
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uties  on  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States,  chap.vui. 
iid  progressed  to  a  point  in  the  counties  of  Penn-     1794, 
rlvania  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
'hich  required  the  decisive  interposition  of  gov- 
rnment. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  executive,  for  coun- 
^racting  the  opposition  which  was  maintained  in 
le  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  to  this  act 
f  the  national  legislature,  was  stated  in  a  pre- 
eding  chapter.     Notwithstanding  the  multiplied  insnmctioA 

*  in  cbc 

utrages  committed  on  the  persons  and  property  ^^^ 
f  the  revenue  officers,  and  of  those  who  seemed  ^iSUJ*"  ^ 
rilling  to  submit,  yet,  in  consequence  of  a  steady 
dherence  to  this  system,  the  law  was  visibly 
aining  ground,  and  several  distillers  in  the  dis- 
iected  country  were  induced  to  comply  with  its 
rquisites.  The  opinion,  that  the  strenuous  efforts 
r  the  administration  would  ultimately  prevail, 
erived  additional  support  from  the  passage  of  an 
zt  by  the  present  congress^  containing  those 
|X>visionS)  the  necessity  of  which  had  been  sug- 
ested  by  the  chief  of  the  treasury  department, 
*he  progress  of  this  bill,  which  became  a  law  on 
le  fifth  of  June,  could  not  have  been  unknown  to 
le  malcontents,  nor  could  its  probable  operation 
ive  been  misunderstood.  They  perceived  that 
le  certain  loss  of  a  market  for  the  article,  added 
I  the  penalties  to  which  delinquents  were  liable, 
Light  gradually  induce  a  compliance  on  the  part 
r  distillers,  unless  they  could,  by  a  systematic 
id  organized  opposition,  deprive  the  government 
r  the  means  it  employed  for  carrying  the  law 
ito  execution. 
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CHAP.  VIII.     On  the  part  of  the  executive,  this  open  defiance 
1794.    of  the  laws,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  believed  imperiously  to  require,  that 
the  strength  and  efficacy  of  those  laws  should  be 
tried.     Against  the  perpetrators  of  some  of  the 
outrages   which  had   been   committed,  bills  of 
indictment  had   been   found   in  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  upon  which  process  was  directed 
to  issue  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  process  was  also 
issued  against  a  great  number  of  non*compIying 
distillers. 

Charging  himself  with  the  service  of  these 
processes,  the  marshal  repaired  in  person  to  the 
country  which  was  the  scene  of  these  disorders. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  while  employed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duty,  he  was  beset  on  the  road  by 
a  body  of  armed  men,  who  fired  on  him,  but 
fortunately  did  him  no  personal  injury.  At  diy 
break,  the  ensuing  morning,  a  party  attacked 
the  house  of  general  Nevil,  die  inspector;  bat 
he  defended  himself  resolutely,  and  obliged  the 
assailants  to  retreat. 

Knowing  well  that  this  attack  had  been  pre- 
concerted,  and  consequently  apprehending  that  it 
would  be  repeated,  he  applied  to  the  mifitii 
officers  and  magistrates  of  the  county  for  protec* 
tion.  The  answer  was,  that  '^  owing  to  die  too 
general  combination  of  the  people  to  oppose  the 
revenue  system,  the  laws  could  not  be  executed 
so  as  to  afford  him  protection:  that  should  die  ; 
posse  comitatus  be  ordered  out  to  support  the  -i 
civil  authority,  few  could  be  gotten  that  were  n* 
of  the  party  of  the  rioters." 
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the  succeeding  day,  the  insurgents  re-as^  cHAP.vm. 
ed  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred,  to  1794. 
'  their  attack  on  the  house  of  the  inspector, 
nding  that  no  protection  could  be  afforded 
t  civil  authority,  he  had  applied  to  the  com- 
ing officer  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  had  obtained  a 
iment  of  eleven  men  from  that  garrison,  who 
joined  by  major  Kirkpatrick.  Successful 
ance  to  so  great  a  force  being  obviously 
iCticable,  a  parley  took  place,  at  which  the 
mts,  after  requiring  that  the*  inspector  and 
\  papers  should  be  delivered  up,  demanded 
lie  party  in  the  house  should  march  out 
round  their  arms.  This  being  refused,  the 
'  terminated,  and  the  assault  commenced, 
iction  lasted  until  the  assailants  set  fire  to 
1  adjacent  buildings^  the  heat  from  which 

0  intense  that  the  house  could  no  longer 
cupied.  From  this  cause,  and  from  the 
lension  that  the  fire  would  soon  be  com- 
bated to  the  main  building,  major  Kirk- 
k  and  his  party  surrendered  themselves. 

1  marshal  and  colonel  Pressly  Nevil  were 
i  on  their  way  to  general  Nevil's  house,  and 
ed  until  two  the  next  morning.  The  mar- 
especially,  was  treated  with  extreme  rude- 
His  life  was  frequently  threatened,  and  was 
)ly  saved  by  the  interposition  of  some  lead- 
laracters  who  possessed  more  humanity,  or 
prudence  than  those  with  whom  they  were 


e  inspector  had  left  the  house  and  secreted  himself, 
nand  of  the  papers  was  acceded  to* 
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CHAP.  VI1L  associated.     He  could  only  obtain  his  safety  or 

1794.   liberty  by  entering  into  a  solemn  engi^ment, 

which  was  guaranteed  by  colonel  Nevil,  to  serve 

no  more  process  on  the  western   side  of  the 

Allegheny  mountains. 

The  marshal  and  inspector  having  both  retired 
to  Pittsburg,  the  insurgents  deputed  two  of  their 
body,  one  of  whom  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
demand  that  the  former  should  surrender  all  his 
process,  and  that  the  latter  should  resign  Ais 
office;  threatening  in  case  of  refusal,  to  attack  the 
place,  and  seize  their  persons.  These  demands 
were  not  acceded  to  ;  but  Pittsburg  affording  no 
security,  these  officers  escaped  from  the  dai^r 
which  threatened  them,  by  descending  the  Ohio; 
after  which,  they  found  their  way  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  seat  of  government. 

The  perpetrators  of  these  treasonable  pnctices 
would,  of  course,  be  desirous  to  ascertain  their 
strength,  and  to  discover  any  latent  enemies  who 
might  remain  unsuspected  in  the  bosom  of  die 
disafiected  country.     To  obtain  this  informationt 
the    mail    from   Pittsburg   to   Philadelphia  was 
stopped  by  armed  men,  who  cut  it  open,  and 
took  out  the  letters  which  it  contained.  Insomeof 
these  letters,  a  direct  disapprobation  of  the  violent 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  was  openly 
avowed ;  and  in  others,  expressions  were  used 
which  indicated  .unfriendly  dispositions  towardi 
them.  Upon  acquiring  this  intelligence,  dekglM 
were  deputed  from  the  town  of  Washington  tt 
Pittsburg,   where   the   writers  of  the   oflenflve 
letters  resided|  to  demand  the  banishment  of  Ac 
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Bffendcrs*  A  prompt  obedience  to  this  demand  chaf.vk 
iras  unavoidable;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh  ^imT 
mho  were  convened  on  the  occasion,  engaged  to 
ittend  a  general  meeting  of  the  people,  who  were 
to  assemble  the  next  day  in  Braddock's  field,  in 
irder  to  carry  into  effect  such  further  measures 
19  might  be  deemed  advisable  with  respect  to  the 
Excise  a^d  its  advocates.  They  also  determined 
M>  elect  delegates  to  a  convention,  which  was  to 
neet  on  the  i4th  of  August  at  Parkinson's  ferry. 
rfae  avowed  motives  to  these  outrages  were  to 
»mpel  the  resignation  of  all  oflicers  engaged  in 
Jie  coUection  of  the  duties  on  distilled  spirits ;  to 
ntbstand  by  force  of  arms  the  authority  of  the 
Jnited  States,  and  thereby  to  extort  a  repeal  of 
lie  law  imposing  those  duties,  and  an  alteration 
n  the  conduct  of  government. 

Affidavits  attesting  this  serious  state  of  things 
vcrc  laid  before  the  executive. 

The  opposition  had  now  progressed  to  a  point 
vhich  seemed  to  forbid  the  continuance  of  a 
emporising  system.  The  efforts  at  conciliation, 
Fhich,  for  more  than  three  years  the  government 
lad  persisted  to  make,  and  the  alterations  re- 
peatedly introduced  into  the  act  for  the  purpose 
£  rendering  it  less  exceptionable,  instead  of 
iminishing  the  arrogance  of  those  who  opposed 
bcir  will  to  the  sense  of  the  nation,  had  drawn 
9Cth  sentiments  indicative  of  designs  much  deeper 
lian  the  evasion  of  a  single  act.  The  execution 
f  the  laws  had  at  langth  been  resisted  by  open 
xpce,  and  a  determination  to  persevere  in  these 
leasurcs  was  unequivocally  manifested.    To  the 

4x2 
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cRAP.vm.  government  was  presented  the  alternative  of  sub- 
1794.   duing,  or  of  submitting  to  this  resistance. 

The  act  of  congress  which  provided  for  caUing 
forth  the  militia  *^  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  unioQ» 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions^"  re- 
quired as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  '^that  an  associate  jusdce^  or  the  judge 
of  the  district,  should  certify  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  opposed,  or  their  ezecutioa 
obstructed,  by  combinations  too  powerTol  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the 
marshals."  In  the  same  act  it  was  provided  ^^tfaat 
if  the  militia  of  the  state  where  such  combinations 
may  happen,  shall  refuse,  or  be  insufficient  to 
suppress  the  same  the  president  may  employ  die 
militia  of  other  states." 

By  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  cabinet,  the 
evidence  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  pre- 
sident was  laid  before  one  of  the  associate  jusdoes, 
who  gave  the  certificate,  whic^  enabled  the  chief 
magistrate  to  employ  the  militia  in  aid  of  die 
civil  power. 

The  executive  being  now  authorized  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  the  crisis  might  require,  the 
subject  was  again  seriously  considered  in  the 
cabinet ;  and  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  wis 
also  consulted  respecting  it.  To  avoid  mifitary 
coercion,  if  obedience  to  the  laws  could  be  pro- 
duced by  other  means,  was  the  universal  imh; 
and  therefore,  all  concurred  in  advising  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  from  the  goveni- 
ments  of  both  the  union,  and  the  state,  who 
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ihoold  warn  the  deluded  insurgents,  of  the  im*  cHAP.vin. 
pending  danger;  and  should  convey  a  full  pardon  1794. 
br  past  offences,  upon  the  condition  of  future 
mbmission.  But,  respecting  ulterior  and  eventual 
mcMiires,  a  difference  of  opinion  prevailed.  The 
let  already  mentioned  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
president,  previous  to  the  employment  of  military 
brcCf  to  issue  his  proclamation  commanding  the 
Ensni^gtntB  to  disperse  within  a  limited  time.  The 
lecretary  of  state  (and  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
rania  is  understood  to  have  concurred  with  him) 
wms  of  opinion,  that  this  conciliatory  mission 
ihould  be  unaccompanied  by  any  measure  which 
niglit  wear  the  appearance  of  coercion.  He  was 
ihrmed  at  the  strength  of  the  insurgents,  at  their 
xmnexion  with  other  parts  of  the  country,  at  the 
nctensiveness  of  the  prevailing  discontents  with 
lie  administration,  and  at  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
lenae  of  bringing  the  militia  into  the  field.  The 
^▼emor  of  Pennsylvania  having  declared  his 
jpinion,  that  the  militia  of  that  state,  who  could 
x  drawn  forth,  would  be  incompetent  to  enfordfe 
>bedience,  the  aid  of  the  neighbouring  states 
irould  consequently  be  necessary.  The  secretary 
>f  state  feared  that  the  militia  of  the  neighbouring 
itatea  would  refuse  to  march ;  and  that,  should  he 
X  mistaken  in  this,  their  compliance  with  the 
sffders  of  the  executive  might  be  not  less  fatal 
hmti  their  disobedience.  The  introduction  of  a 
breign  militia  into  Pennsylvania  might  greatly 
ACrcase  the  discontents  prevailing  in  that  state. 
Elis  apprehensions  of  a  failure,  in  the  attempt  to 
restore  tranquillity  by  coercive  meansi  were  ex* 
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ciiAP.  treme,  and  the  tremendous  consequences  of  i 
I794.  failure  were  strongly  depicted.  From  the  high!/ 
inflamed  state  of  parties,  he  anticipated  a  civil 
war,  which  would  pervade  the  whole  unioUf  and 
drench  every  part  of  it  with  the  blood  of  Ameri* 
can  citizens. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  aecretuy  of 
war,  and  the  attorney  general,  were  of  opmioa« 
that  the  president  was  bound  by  the  most  high 
and  solemn  obligations  to  employ  the  force  which 
the  legislature  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the 
suppression  of  a  criminal  and  unprovoked  insur* 
rection.    The  case  contemplated  by  congress  had 
clearly  occurred,  and  the  president  iieas  ui^ed  bj 
considerations  the  most  awful,  to  perform  the 
duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  constitution,  of  pro- 
viding '^that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.** 
The   long  forbearance  of  government,  and  its 
patient  endeavours  to  recall  the  deluded  people 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  interest  by  appeals  to 
their  reason,  had  produced  only  increase  of  vio- 
lence, and  a  more  determined  opposition.    Per* 
severance  in  that  system  could  only  give  a  moic 
extensile  range  to  disaffection,  and  multiply  the 
dangers  resulting  from  it. 

Those  who  were  of  opinion,  that  the  occasioa 
demanded  a  full  trial  of  the  ability  of  the  govern- 
ment to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws,  were  alio 
of  opinion,  that  policy  and  humanity  equally  dic- 
tated the  employment  of  a  ibrce  which  would 
render  resistance  desperate.  The  insurgent  coob- 
try  contained  sixteen  thousand  men  able  to  bctf 
arms ;  and  the  computation  was,  that  they  cooid 
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ifg  seven  thousand  into  the  field.  If  the  army  cbap.  vm. 
he  government  should  amount  to  twelve  thou*  1794. 
i  men,  it  would  present  an  "imposing  force 
reft  the  insurgents  would  not  venture  to  meet. 
[t  was  impossible  that  the  president  could 
itate  to  embrace  the  latter  of  these  opinions. 
It  a  government  intrusted  to  him  should  be 
npled  under  foot  by  a  lawless  section  of  the 
OH)  which  set  at  defiance  the  will  of  the  nation 
repressed  by  the  constituted  authorities,  was 
ibasement,  to  which  neither  his  judgment  nor 
feelings  could  ever  submit.  He  resolved, 
r^ire,  to  issue  the  proclamation,  which,  by 
,  was  to  precede  the  employment  of  force. 
Ills  proclamation,  which  bears  date  the  seventh 
ALugust,  contained  a  distinct  and  brief  recapi- 
lion  of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
the  government,  as  well  as  of  those  which  had 
n  pursued  by  the  insurgents,  and  of  the  pre- 
fttbry  steps  which  had  been  taken  to  authorize 
'employment  of  force.  The  president  then 
ed,  that,  **  whereas  it  was  in  his  judgment 
easary,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
take  measures  for  calling  forth  the  militia  in 
er  to  suppress  the  combinations  aforesaid,  and 
cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  and  he 
accordingly  determined  so  to  do ;  feeling  the 
pest  regret  for  the  occasion,  but  withall,  the 
It  solemn  conviction  that  the  essential  interests 
he  union  demanded  it;  that  the  very  existence 
(ovemment,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
ial  order  were  involved  in  the  issue ;  and  that 
patriotism  and  firmness  of  all  good  citizens 
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CHAP.  vm.  were  seriously  called  upon  to  ud  in  the  suppres- 
1794.  sion  of  so  fatal  a  spirit." 

Therefore,  he  commanded  all  persons  being 
insurgents  as  aforesaid,  and  all  others  whom  it 
might  concern,  on  or  before  the  first  daj  of  the 
ensuing  month  of  September,  to  disperM  and 
retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes. 

On  the  same  day,  a  requisition  was  made  oa  the 
governors  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  for  their  several  quotas  of 
militia  to  compose  an  army  of  twelve  thousand* 
men  ;  who  were  to  be  immediately  organized 
and  prepared  to  march  at  a  minute's  warmng.        | 

While  the  necessary  steps  were  taking  to  bring   | 
this  force  into  the  field,  a  last  essay  was  made  to   | 
render  its  employment  unnecessary.  The  attqnej   I 
general,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  ju^ 
Yates,  of  the  superior  court,  and  Mr.  Ross,  a 
senator  representing  that  state,  who  was  partica* 
larly  popular  in  the  western  country,  were  depated 
by  the  government  to  be  the  bearers  of  a  genoil 
amnesty  for  past  ofiences,  on  the  sole  conditioo 
of  future  obedience  to  the  laws. 

It  having  been  deemed  advisable,  that  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  state  in  which  the  insurrection  had 
taken  place  should  act  in  concert  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  a  proclamation  was  also  issued  by 
governor  Mifflin »  and  commissioners  were  ap* 
pointed  by  him  to  unite  with  those  of  the  general 
government. 

*  This  requisition  was  afterwards  augmented  to  fit^ 
thousvid. 
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leanwhile,  the  insurgents  omitted  nothing  chap.  vnr. 
:h  might  enlarge  the  circle  of  disaffection.  "TmT" 
;mpts  were  made  to  embark  the  adjacent 
(ities  of  Virginia  in  their  cause,  and  their 
fnce  was  extended  to  Morgantown«  at  which 
e  an  inspector  resided,  who  saved  himseif 
light,  and  protected  his  property  by  adver- 
>g  on  his  own  door  that  he  had  resigned  his 
€•  They  also  made  similar  excursions  into 
contiguous  counties  of  Pennsylvania  lying 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  where  numbers 
t  ready  to  join  them.*  These  deluded  men, 
ng  too  much  faith  to  the  publications  of 
ocratic  societies,  and  to  the  furious  sentiments 
eneral  hostility  to  the  administration,  and  par«* 
[arly  to  the  internal  taxes,  with  which  the 
a's  in  the  opposition  abounded,  seem  to  have 
rtained  the  opinion,  that  the  great  body  of 
people  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  against 
r  government,  and  that  the  resistance  com* 
ced  by  them  would  spread  throughout  the 
^n,  and  might  terminate  in  a  revolution, 
he  convention  at  Parkinson's  ferry  had  ap. 
led  a  committee  of  safety  consisting  of  sixty 
abers,  who  chose  fifteen  of  their  body  to 
er  with  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
*s,  and  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
mittee  of  conference  was  not  empowered  to 
:lude  on  any  thing.    They  could  only  receive 

\n  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle  the  cause  of  the  jfiisurgenta 
ipenly  espoused  at  popular  meetings. 
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c:hap.  vih.  and  report  the  propositions  which  might  be  made 
1794.   to  them. 

Men  of  property  and  intelligence,  who  had 
contributed  to  kindle  the  flame  under  the  com- 
mon error  of  being  able  to  regulate  its  heat,  xx)w 
trembled  at  the  extent  of  the  conflagration.  It 
had  passed  the  limits  they  had  assigpied  to  it,  and 
was  no  longer  subject  to  their  control. 

The  committee  of  conference  expressed  them? 
selves  unanimously  in'  favour  of  accepting  the 
terms  qfiered  by  the  government ;  and,  in  tbe 
commktee  of  safety,  they  exerted  themadveatt 
obtain  a  decision  to  the  same  efiect.    In  that  com- 
mittee, the  question  whether  they  would  submit 
peaceably  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  retunint 
expressly  the  privilege  of  using  all  constitadomd 
means  to  effect  its  repeal,  was  debated  with  great 
zeal.     The   less  violent  party   carried  it  bj  t 
small   majority ;    but,   not  thinking   themsdres 
authorized  to  decide  for  their  constituents  on  st 
momentous  a  question,  they  afterwards  resolfdl    j 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  people. 

This  reference  resulted  in  demonstrating  tlii^ 
though  many  were  disposed  to  demean  them- 
selves peaceably,  yet  a  vast  mass  of  oppositioo 
remained,  determined  to  obstruct  the  re-estddish- 
ment  of  the  civil  authority. 

From  some  causes,  among  which  was  ifisifiec- 
tion  to  the  particular  service,  the  prospect  of 
bringing  into  the  field  the  quota  of  troops  it- 
quired  from  Pennsylvania,  was  at  first  unpn)- 
mising.  But  the  assembly,  which  had  bees 
summoned  by  the  governor  to  meet  on  the  frst 
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September,  expressed  in  strong  terms  its  chap.vhi. 
hcHrence  of  this  daring  attempt  to  resist  the  1794. 
ITS,  and  to  subvert  the  government  of  the 
ustry ;  and  a  degree  of  ardour  and  unanimity 
w  displayed  by  the  people  of  other  states,  which 
ceeded  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  friends 
the  administration.  Some  feeble  attempts  were 
leed  made  to  produce  a  disobedience  to  the 
quisition  of  the  president,  by  declaring  that  the 
opie  would  never  be  made  the  instruments  of 
;  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  shed  the  blood  of 
w  fellow  citizens  ;  that' the  representatives  of 
t  people  ought  to  be  assembled  before  a  civil 
IT  was  commenced ;  ^d  by  avowing  the  ex- 
ifoigant  opinion  that  the  president  could  not 
rfttlly  call  forth  the  militia  of  any  other  state, 
kil  actual  experiment  had  ascertained  the  insuffi- 
ncy  of  that  of  Pennsylvania.  But  these  ill  inten- 
Hed  and  insidious  suggestions  were  silenced  by 
rgeneral  sense  of  the  nation,  which  loudly  and 
Mgly  proclaimed  that  the  government  and  laws 
I8t  be  supported.  The  officers  displayed  an 
eacampled  activity  ;  and  intelligence  from  every 
arter  gave  full  assurance  that  with  respect  to 
di  numbers  and  time,  the  requisitions  of  the 
ecutive  would  be  punctually  observed. 
By  his  personal  exertions  the  governor  of 
nnsylvania  compensated  for  the  defects^  in  the 
litia  law  of  that  state.  From  some  inadvertence, 
was  said,  on  the  part  of  the  brigade  inspectors, 
I  militia  could  not  be  drafted,  and  consequently 
i  quota  of  Pennsylvania  could  be  completed 
\y  by  volunteers.     The   governor,   who   was 

F    2 
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CHAP.  VIII.  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  popular  elocution, 
1794.    made  a  circuit  through  the  lower  counties  of  the 
state,  and  publicly  addressed  the  militia,  at  dif- 
ferent places  where  he  had  caused  them  to  be 
assembled,  on  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country.     So  successful   were   these  animating 
exhortations,  that  Pennsylvania  was  not  behind 
her  sister  states  in  furnishing  the  quota  required 
from  her. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  the  president  issued 
a  second  proclamation,  describing  in  terms  of 
great  energy  the  obstinate  and  perverse  spirit 
with  which  the  lenient  propositions  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  received ;  and  declaring  his 
fixed  determination,  in  obedience  to  the  highind 
irresistable  duty  consigned  to  him  by  the  consti- 
tution, ^^  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfoUy 
executed,"  to  reduce  the  refractory  to  obedience. 
The  troops  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvaua 
were  directed  to  rendezvous  at  Bedford,  and 
those  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  at  Cumbertand, 
on  the  Potomac.^  The  command  of  the  ei- 
pedition  had  been  conferred  on  governor  Lee  of 
Virginia,  and  the  governors  of  New  Jersqr  md 
Peimsylvania  commanded,  under  him,  the  militii 
of  their  respective  states. 


*  The  spiiit  of  disaffection  was  rapidly  spreading^  t&d  hsd 
it  not  been  checked  by  this  vigorous  exertion  of  tlie  powcft 
of  the  government,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  m^ 
hare  been  its  extent.  Even  while  the  militia  were  assembfi^fi 
it  broke  out  in  more  tlian  one  county  in  Pcnnsylvanisj  ^ 
ahowed  itself  in  a  part  of  Maryland. 


govern- 
ment. 
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Tic  president,  in  person,  visited  each  division  cHAP.vni. 

■■■■  -    ■     ■■  -  ■  ^> 

:he  army ;  but  being  confident  that  the  force  1794. 
kloyed  must  look  down  all  resistance,  he  left 
Secretary  of  the  treasury  to  accompany  it,  and 
imed  himself  to  Philadelphia,  at  which  place 
ijyjproaching  session  of  congress  rendered  his 
ikoct  almost  indispensably  necessary. 
FivOm  Cumberland  and  Bedford,  the  army 
rbMa'in  two  divisions  into  the  country  of  the  ^i**?'?"!* 

,  •'  and  vigoroas 

itlgtnts.  As  had  been  foreseen,  the  greatness  J^f,^ 
the  force  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood. 
9  disaffected  did  not  venture  to  assemble  in 
dK^  Several  of  the  leaders  who  had  refused  to 
t  assurances  of  future  submission  to  the  laws 
t  seized,  and  some  of  them  detained  for  legal 
lecution.  A  Mr.  Bradford,  who,  in  the  latter 
pi  of  the  insurrection,  had  manifested  a  pecu- 
degree  of  violence,  and  had  openly  advocated 
appeal  to  arAis,  made  his  escape  into  the  terri- 
ts  of  Spain. 

lut  although  no  direct  and  open  opposition  was 
le,  the  spirit  of  insurrection  was  by  no  means 
daed.  A  sour  and  malignant  temper  displayed 
Ify  which  indicated  but  too  plainly  that  the 
position  to  resist  had  only  sunk  under  the 
ssure  of  the  great  military  force  brought  into 
country,  but  would  rise  again  should  that 
:e  be  suddenly  removed.  It  was,  therefore, 
Qght  advisable  to  station  for  the  winter,  a 
adbment,  to  be  commanded  by  major  general 
KTgan,  in  the  centre  of  the  disaffected  country. 
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cHAP.vui.     Thusy  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,*  did 
1794.    the  prudent  vigour  of  the  executive  terminate  an 
insurrection  which,  at  one  time,    threatened  to 
shake  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  its 
foundation.     That  so  perverse  a  spirit  should  have 
been  excited  in  the  bosom  of  prosperity,  without 
the  pressure  of  a  single  grievance,  is  atnODg  those 
folitichlpJbosnomcna  which  occurs  not  unfrequendy 
in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  which  the 
statesman  can  never  safely  disregard.    When  leal 
ills  are  experienced,  there  is|  somethnig  positive 
and  perceptible  to  which  the  judgment  may  be 
directed,  the  actual  extent  of  which  floay  be  as^ 
certained,  and  the  cause  of  which  may  periu^ 
be  discerned.     But  when  the  Hiind,  inflamed  by 
supposititious  dangers,  gives  a  Cull  loose  to  the 
imagination,  and  fastens  upon  some  object  with 
which  to  disturb  itself,  the  belief  that  the  dinger 
Exists  seems  to  become  a  matter  of  faithi  with 
which  reason  combats  in  vain.     Under  a  govcnr 
ment  emanating  entirely  from  the  people,  vA 
with  an  administration  whose  sole   object  wv 
their  happiness,  the  public  mind  throughout  Ik 
continent  was  violently  agitated  with  apprdioi- 
sions  of  a  powerful  and  secret  combination  agabat 
liberty,  which  was  to  discover  itself  by  the  totsi 
overthrow  of  the  republican  system.     That  dme 
who  were  charged  with  these  designs  were  as  des- 
titute of  the  means,  as  of  the  will  to  efectthenif 
did  not  shake  the  firm  belief  of  their  eziiieiitei 

*  Two  persons  who  were  convicted  of  treason  recetfrf 
a  pardon. 
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egarding  the  apparent  partiality  of  the  admin-  chap.vui. 
.tion  for  France,  so  far  as  that  partiality  was  1794. 
patible  with  an  honest  neutrality^  the«Eealots 
be  day  ascribed  its  incessant  labours  for  the 
ervation  of  peace  to  a  temper  hostile  to  the 
ioh  republic;  and  while  themselves  loudly 
rccating  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  and  earth 
me  of  the  belligerents,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
[iriesof  the  other ;  while  impetuously  rushing 

a  war  with  Britain,  and  pressing  measures 
;h  would  renderaccommodationimpracticable, 

attributed  a  system  calculated  to  check  them 
hik  furious  career,  not  to  that  genuine  Ame- 
^  ipirit  which  produced  it,  but  to.an  influence 
sfa,  so  far  as  opinions  are  to  depend  oft  facts, 
%t  no  time  insinuated  itself  into  the  councils 
le  United  States. 

I  popular  governments,  the  resentments,  the 
icions,  and  the  disgusts^  produced  in  the  le- 
tture  by  warm  debate,  and  the  chagrin  of 
it;  by  the  desire  of  gaining,  or  the  fear  of 
tng  power ;  and  which  are  created  by  personal 
rg  among  the  leaders  of  parties,  will  infallibly 
nd  to  the  body  of  the  nation.  Not  only  will 
e  causes  of  dissatisfaction  be  urged  which 
!y  operate  on  the  minds  of  intelligent  men^ 
every  instrument  will  be  seized  which  can 
t  the  purpose,  and  the  passions  will  be  in« 
ed  bjr  whatever  may  serve  to  irritate  them. 
!Mig  the  multiplied  evils  generated  by  faction, 
perhaps  not  the  least,  that  it  has  a  tendency 
bolish  all  distinction  between  virtue  aiid  Vice, 
to  prostrate  those  barriers  which  the  wise  and 
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CHAP.  vni.  good  have  erected  for  the  protection  of  morals,' 
1794.    and  which  are  defended  solely  by  opinion.     The 
victory  of  the  party  becomes  the  great  object^ 
and,  too  often^  every  thing  is  deemed  right  or 
wrong  as  it  tends  to  promote  or  impede  it.     The 
attainment  of  the  end  is  considered  as  the  supreme 
good,  and  the  detestable  doctrine  is  adopted  that* 
the  end  will  justify  the  means.    The  mind,  habit- 
uated to  the  extenuation  of  acts  of  moral  turpi- 
tude, becomes  gradually  contaminated,  and  loses 
much  of  its  horror  for  vice,  and  of  its  respect 
for  virtue. 

In  the  intemperate  abuse  which  was  cast  on  the 
principal  measures  of  the  government,  and  on 
those  who  supported  them ;  in  the  violence  with 
which  the  discontents  of  the  opponents  to  those  ' 
measures  were  expressed  ;  and  especially  in  tho' 
denunciations  which  were  uttered  against  them  by 
the  democratic  societies,  who  denominated  them- 
selves, and  who  seem  to  have  been  considered  by 
many,  as  the  people ;  the  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration searched  for  the  causes  of  that  crimiiud 
attempt  which  had  been  made  in  the  western  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  nation  by 
force  of  arms.  Had  those  misguided  men  believed 
that  this  opposition  was  to  be  confined  within 
their  own  narrow  limits,  they  could  not  have  been 
so  mad,  or  so  weak,  as  to  have  engaged  in  it. 

The  ideas  of  the  president  on  this  subject  were 
freely  given  to  several  of  his  confidential  friends. 
^^  The  real  people ^'^^  he  said,  *^  occasionally  as- 
sembled in  order  to  express  their  sentiments  on 
political  subjects,  ought  never  to  be  confounded 
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th  perm^neqt  self  appointed  3ocietiesy  usurping  ciup.viu 
^  right  to  control  the  constituted  authorities,  and  ~yr^ 
dictnte  to  public  opinion.  While  the^^^mer 
a. entitled  to  respect,  the  latter  was  incompatible 
Ji  all  government,  and  must  either  sink  into 
leral  disesteem,  or  finally  overturn  the  e^tab- 
led  order  of  things."^  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay, 
nriiQin  he  thought  it  necessary  to  communicate 
t'M^iial  state  of  the  nation,  he  thus  expressed 
iself. 

^  That  the  self  created  societies  who  have  spread 
mselves  over  this  country  have  been  labouring 
essantly  to  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust,  jealousy, 
I  of  course,  discontent,  hoping  thereby  to 
ct  some  revolution  in  the  government,^  not 
Lnown  to  you.  That  they  have  been  the 
uenters  of  the  western  disturbances,  admits  of 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  will  examine 
ir  conduct.  But,  fortunately,  they  have  pre- 
itated  a  crisis  for  which  they  were  not  prepared ; 
thereby  have  unfolded  views  which  will,  I 
ttt  effect  their  annihilation  sooner  than  it  might 
e  happened.  An  occasion  has  also  been  afforded 
the  people  of  this  country  to  show  their  ab-p 

TMs  opinion  was  not  occasioned  by  the  malignant  stric- 
I  which  these  societies  made  upon  his  administration* 
id  been  deliberately  formed  in  the  season  of  retirement- 
•rly  as  the  year  1786,  in  a  letter  to  a  favourite  nephew 
ening  whom  he  was  particularly  solicitous,  and  who  had 
iged  with  the  ardor  of  youth  in  a  political  society,  general 
thington  stated  in  clear  and  decided  terms  his  objections 
(ch  institutions,  an4  the  abuses  of  which  they  were  pe- 
rly  susceptible. 
Ot.    V.  4   G 
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CMAP.  viii.  horrence  of  the  result^  and  their  attachment  to  tbc 

'^94,    constitution  and  the  laws ;  for,  I  belie  ve^  that  five 

times ^1^  number  of  militia  that  were  required, 

would  have  come  forward  in  support  of  them, 

had  it  been  necessary. 

^'  The  spirit  which  blazed  out  on  this  occasion, 
as  soon  as  the  object  was  fully  understood,  and  the 
lenient  measures  of  the  government  were  made 
known  to  the  people,  deserves  to  be  communi- 
cated. There  are  instances  of  general  officers  going 
at  fhe  liead  of  a  single  troop,  or  of  light  companies; 
of  field  officers,  when  they  came  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  and   found   no  command  for  them 
in  that  grade,  turning  into  the  ranks  and  serving 
as  pri^te  soldiers  under  their  own  captrais;  and 
of  numbers  possessing  the  first  fortunes  in  the 
country,  standing  in  the  ranks  as  private  men, 
and  by  way  of  example  to  others,  marching  day 
by  day  with  their  knapsacks  at  their  backSi  and 
sleeping  on  straw  with  a  single  blanket,  in  a 
soldier's  tent,  during  the  frosty  nights  which  « 
have  had.  Nay  more,  many  young  quakers  of  die 
first  family,  character,  and  property,  not  discoi* 
raged  by  the  elders,  have  turned  into  the  ranks, 
and  are  marching  with  the  troops. 

**  These  things  have  terrified  the  insurgeotSi 
who  had  no  conception  that  such  a  spirit  prevailed, 
but,  while  the  thunder  oilly  rumbled  at  a  distance^ 
were  boasting  of  their  strength,  and  wishing  for» 
and  threatening  the  militia  by  turns ;  intimating 
that  the  arms  they  should  take  from  their  invaden 
would  soon  become  a  magazine  in  their  hands. 
Their  language  is  indeed  much  changed,  but 
their  principles  still  want  correction." 
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Although  congress  was  to  assemble  on  the  third  chap.vui. 
ef  November,  a  quorum  of  the   sQi>ate  (lid  not   '1794. 
convene  until  the  i  8th  of  that  month,  ^n  the  ^^^^  ^ 
19th,  the  president  met  both  houses  in  the  senate*'"**^*" 
chamber,   in  order  to  make,   personally,   those 
commuDioations  which  the  state  of  the  nation  re- 
quired* 

'  As  many  would  read  the  speech,  who  might 
not  pemse  the  documents  which  had  been  pub- 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  the  conduct  of 
government  to  the  insurgents,  the  president 
thought  proper  to  detail  at  considejable  length  the 
progress  of  opposition  to  the  laws,  the  means 
employed  both  by  the  legislature  and  executive  to 
mppease  the  discontents  which  hadbeenfoitftnted;* 
and  the  measures  which  he  had  finally  taken  to 
reduce  the  refractory  to  submission. 

As  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia  when 
called  into  actual  service,  he  had,  he  said,  visited 
the  places  of  general  rendezvous,  to  obtain  more 
correct  information,  and  to  direct  a  plan  for 
ulterior  movements.  Had  there  been  room  for  a 
persuasion  that  the  laws  were  secure  from  ob- 


*  The  impression,  he  said,  made  by  this  moderation  on  the 
discontented  did  not  correspond  with  what  it  deserved.    The 
acts  of  delusion  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  efforts  of  de- 
signing individuals.    The  very  forbearance  to  press  prosecu- 
tions was  misinterpreted  into  a  fear  of  urging  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  associations  of  men  began  to  denounce 
Ihreats  against  the  officers  employed.    From  a  belief  that  by 
1  more  formal  concert  their  operations  might  be  defeated, 
certain  self  created  societies  assumed  the  tone  of  condem< 
Aation.  V 

4  G   2 
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CHAP.  VIII.  struction,  *' he  should  have  caught  with  aviditj 

1794.'  at  the  opportunity  of  restoring  the  militia  to  their 

rresiam't  famili(#and  homes.     But  succeeding  imeUiecnoe 

speech.  •  j 

had  tended  to  manifest  the  necessity  of  what  bad 
been  done,  it  being  now  confessed  by  those  who 
were  not  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  ill  ooodoct  of 
the  insurgents,  that  their  malevolence  was  not 
pointed  merely  to  a  particular  law ;  but  that  a 
spirit  inimical  to  all  order  had  actuated  many  of 
the  offenders.     If  the  state  of  things  had  aflonfed 
reasons  for  his  continuance  with  thfe  annyi  it 
would  not  hav^.  been  withholden.     But  every  ap- 
pearance assuring  such  an  issue  as  would  Tedouod 
to  the  reputation  and  strength  of  the  United  Statesi 
he  had  judged  it  most  proper  to  resume  his  duties 
at  the  seat  of  government,  leaving  tlie  chief  com* 
mand  with  the  governor  of  Virginia.*' 

Af^er  bestowingahigh  encomium  on  the  ahcrity 
and  promptitude  with  which  persons  in  crery 
station  had  come  forward  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
the  laws,  thereby  furnishing  an  additional  proof 
that  they  understood  the  true  principles  of  govern- 
ment  and  liberty,  and  felt  their  inseparable  udIod'; 
he  added... • 

*•  To  every  description  indeed  of  citizens,  let 

^        praise  be  given.     But  let  them  persevere  in  their 

affectionate  vigilance  over  that  precious  depository 

of  American  happiness,.,  .the  constitution  of  the 

United  States.  And  when  in  the  calm  momeols 

of  reflection,  they  shall  have  retraced  the.  origin 

iMMcrstic  And  progress  of  the  insurrection,  let  thenk  dettr* 

tockucs.  yj^jj^g  whether  it  has  not  been  fomented  by  coa- 

binations  of  men,  who,  careless  of  consequcoMi 
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d  disregarding  the  unerring  truth  that  those  who  cHA?.vitr. 
use  cannot  always  appease  a  civil  convulsioni    1/94. 
ire  disseminated,  from  an  ignorance  or  pdKersion 

facts,  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  accusations 

the  whole  government.'* 
The  president  could  not  omit  this  fair  occasion, 
ce  more  to  press  on  congress  a  subject  which 
d  always  been  near  his  heart*  After  mentioning 
^defectiveness  of  the  existing  system,  he  said... 
'^Tbe  devising  and  establishing  of  a  well 
^ulated  militia,  would  be  a  genuine  source  of 
risiative  honour,  and  a  perfect  title  to  public 
itilude.  I  therefore  entertain  a  hope  that  the 
!sent  session  will  not  pass  without  carrying  to 

full  energy  the  power  of  organizing,  Arming, 
1  disciplining  the  militia ;  and  thus  providing, 
the  language  of  the  constitution,  for  calling 
rm  forth  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union, 
ppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 
Ifter  mentioning  the  intelligence  from  the  army 
der  the  command  of  general  Wayne,  and  the 
te  of  Indian  affairs,  he  again  called  the  attention 

the  house  of  representatives  .to  a  subject 
ircely  less  interesting  than  a  system  of  defence 
linst  external  and  internal  violence. 
**  The  time,*'  he  said,  "which  has  elapsed  ^ 
ice  the  commencement  of  our  fiscal  measures, 
s  developed  our  pecuniary  resources,  so  as  to 
m  the  way  for  a  definitive  plan  for  the  redemp* 
n  of  the  public  debt.  It  is  believed  that  the 
(ult  is  such  as  to  encourage  congress  to  con- 
mm^te  this  work  without  delay.  Nothing  can 
»re  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  union, 
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CHAP.  viu.  and  nothing  would  be  more  grateful  to  our  cob* 
1794.  stituents.  Indeed,  whatever  is  unfinished  of  our 
system  of  public  credit,  cannot  be  benefitted  by 
procrastination ;  and,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
we  ought  to  place  that  credit  on  grounds  which 
cannot  be  disturbed,  and  to  prevent  that  progres- 
sive accumulation  of  debt  which  must  ultimately 
endanger  all  governments." 

He  referred  to  subsequent  communicalions  for 
certain  circumstances  attending  the  intercourse 
of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations.  *' How- 
ever,'' he  added,  **  it  may  not  be  unseaaonable  to 
announce  that  my  policy  in  our  foreign  transac- 
tions has  been,  to  cultivate  peace  with  all  the 
world;  fo  observe  treaties  with  pure  and  inviolate 
faith ;  to  check  every  deviation  from  the  liae  of 
impartiallity  ;  to  explain  what  may  have  been 
misapprehended ;  and  correct  what  may  have  been 
injurious  to  any  nation;  and  having  thus  acquired 
the  right,  to  lose  no  time  in  acquiring  the  abilityi 
sto  insist  upon  justice  being  done  to  ourselves." 
In  the  senate,  an  answer  was  reported  which 
contained  the  following  clause. 

^*  Our  anxiety,  arising  from  the  licentious  and 
open  resistance  to  the  laws  in  the  western  counties 
•  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  increased  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  certain  self  created  societies  relative  to 
the  laws  and  administration  of  the  government; 
proceedings,  in  our  apprehension,  founded  inpoli* 
tical  error,  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  disor- 
ganize our  government,  and  which,  by  inspiring 
delusive  hopes  of  support,  have  been  instrainentil 
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sleading  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  scene  of  chap.viu. 

rection/'  lr94^ 

e  address  proceeded  to  express  the  most 

ed  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  presi- 

in  relation  to  the   insurgents  ;   and,   after 

ing  the  different  parts  of  the  speech,  con- 

d  with  saying. ••• 

U  a  period  so  momentous  in  the  affairs  of 

OS,  the  temperate,  just,  and  firm  policy  that 

have  pursued  in  respect  to  foreign  powers, 

>een  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the 

and  essential  interest  of  our  country,  and 
reated  the  fairest  title  to  the  put>lic  gratitude 
hanks*" 

» this  unequivocal  approbation  of  the  policy 
ted  by  the  executive  with,  regard  to  foreign 
ns,  no  objections  were  made.  The  clause 
:cting  democratic  societies  was  seriously 
sed ;  but  the  party  in  favour  of  the  adminis- 
m  ^had  been  strengthened  in  the  senate  by 
It  events,  and  the  address  reported  by  the 
nittee  was  agreed  to  without  alteration. 

the  house  of  representatives,  the  same  spirit 
lot  prevail.  In  that  branch  of  the  legislature, 
opposition  party  continued  to  be  the  most 
srfttl,  and  the  respect  of  their  leaders  for  the 
m  and  character  of  the  chief  magistrate  was 
»ly  diminishing.  His  interference  with  a 
irite  system  was  not  forgotten,  and  themis- 
of  Mr.  Jay  still  rankled  in  their  bosoms. 
he  address  prepared  by  the  committee,  to 
m  the  speech  was  referred,  omitted  to  notice 
r  parts  which  respected  self  created  societies, 
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CHAP. vui.  the  victory  of  general  Wayne,  and  the  poliqr 
»794.    observed  by  the  executive  in  its  intercourse  wicb 
foreign  nations.     On  a  motion  being  nuule  by 
Mr.  Dayton  to  amend  it,  by  inserting  a  claiue 
which  should  express  the  satisfaction  of  the  bous^ 
at  the  success  of  the  army  under  general  Wv/nCf 
Mr.  Madison  said,  that  it  had  been  the  wish  of 
the  committee  who  framed  the  address,  to  aroid 
the  minutia  of  the  speech  :  but  as  a  desire  was 
manifested  to  amplify  particular  parts,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  the  policy  observed 
towards  foreign  nations.     He  therefore  moved  to 
amend  the  amendment   by  adding  the  words, 
'^  solicitous  also  as  we  are  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  with  ail  nations,  we  cannot  otherwise  tbaa 
warmly  approve  of  a  policy  in  our  foreign  tnns* 
actions,  which  keeps  in  view  as  well  the  main* 
tenance  of  our  national  rights,  as  the  continuince 
of  that  blessing."  Mr.  Hillhouse  wished  the  word 
your  to  be  substituted  for  the  article  a^  that  the 
answer  might  point,  not  to  an  abstract  policy,  bat 
to  that  of  the  executive,  and  thus  have  a  direct 
application  to  the  speech.-    This  motion  produced 
a  warm  discussion,  which  terminated  in  a  request 
that  Mr.   Madison  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment ;  the  friends  of  the  administration  being  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  more  eligible  to  pass  over  tlut 
part  of  the  speech  in  silence,  than  to  answer  it  in 
terms  so  equivocal  as  those  to  which  alone  the 
house  seemed  willing  to  assent. 

A  proposition  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Fitssin* 
mons  to  introduce  into  the  address,  a  clause 
declaring,  that  *  ^  in  tracing  the  origin  and  pfo* 
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;ms  of  the  insurrection,   they   (the   house  of chap.vui. 

■I     1  ■  III  I ■ 

^resentatives)  entertain  no  dbubt  that  certain  1794. 
elf  created  societies  and  combinations  of  men, 
ardeas  of  consequences,  and  disregarding  truth, 
)r  disseminating  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  accu- 
itioQS  of  the  government,  have  hadan  influence  in 
NUenting  this  daring  outrage  against  the  princi- 
les  of  social  order,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws.'' 
This  attempt  to  censure  certain  organized 
isemblages  of  factious  individuals,  who,  under 
le  imposing  garb  of  watchfulness  over  liberty, 
oncealed  designs  subversive  of  all  those  prin- 
ipies  which  preserve  the  order,  the  peace,  and 
le  happiness  of  society,  to  effect  which  they 
ttt  unceasingly  issuing  resolutions  machinated 
t  itheir  nocturnal  meetings,  for  the  disturbance 
r  the  public  repose,  was  resisted  by  the  whole 
ifioe  of  the  opposition.  A  very  eloquent  and 
mnated  debate  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the 
nfimittee^  by  striking  out  the  words  ^^  self  created 
toieties;^^  forty,  seven  voting  for,  and  forty ^  five 
punst  expunging  them.  .  The  question,  was  re- 
rmed  in  the  house ;  and,  the  chairman  of  the 
Miniittee  being  o|^osed  in  sentiment  to  the 
leaker,  who  was  now  placed  in  the  chair,  the 
ftfority  was  precisely  changed,  and  the  words 
tre  re-instated.  This  victory,  however,  if  it 
ay  be- termed  one,  was  soon  lost.  A  motion  for 
itifining  the  censure  to  societies  and  combina- 
ms  within  the  four  western  counties  of  Penn^syl- 
inia  and  the  adjacent  country,  succeeded  by  the 
isting  voce  of  the  speaker,  upon  which,  the 
lends  of  the  amendment  gave  it  up,  and  the 
vov*  V.  4  k 
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CHAP. VIII.  address  was  voted  without  expressing  any  sentf« 
If 94.    ment  on  the  subject. 

This  triumph  over  the  administration  revifcd 
for  a  moment  the  drooping  energies  of  these  per- 
'  nicious  societies.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment* 
The  agency  ascribed  to  them  by  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  of  the  president,  in  pro- 
ducing an  insurrection  which  was  generally  exe- 
crated, had  essentially  affected  them ;  and  while 
languishing  under  this  wound,  they  received  a 
deadly  blow  from  a  quarter  whence  hostility  was 
least  expected. 

Rendered  desperate  by  the  ferocious  despotism 
of  the  jacobins,  and  of  the  sanguinary  tyrant  who 
had  made  himself  their  chief;  perceiving  that  the 
number  of  victims  who  were  immolated  as  his 
caprice  might  suggest,  instead  of  satiating,  couU 
only  stimulate  his  appetite  for  blood;  the  rem- 
nant of  the  French  convention  had  at  knglh 
sought  for  safety  by  boldly  confronting  danger, 
and  succeeding  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  bring 
Robespierre  to  the  guillotine,  had  terminated  his 
reign  of  terror.  The  colossian  power  of  the  clubs, 
which  had  been  abused  to  an  excess  that  would 
give  to  faithful  history  the  appearance  of  fiction, 
fell  with  that  of  their  favourite  member,  and  thgr 
sunk  into  well  merited  disgrace.  The  means  by 
which  their  political  influence  had  been  main- 
tained were  wrested  from  them,  and  in  a  short 
time  their  meetings  were  prohibited.  Not  more 
certain  is  it  that  the  boldest  streams  must  &- 
appear,  if  the  fountains  which  fed  them  ^ 
emptied,  than  was  the  dissolution  of  the  demo- 
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:ratic  societies  of  America,  when  the  jacobin  cHAP.vm. 
:lubs  were  denounced  by  France.  As  if  their  ^^^^^ 
lestinies  depended  on  the  same  thread,  the  politi- 
cal death  of  the  former  was  the  unerring  signal 
br  that  of  the  latter;  and  their  expiring  struggles, 
ncapable  of  deferring  their  fate,  only  attested 
he  reluctance  with  which  they  surrendered  their 
11  gotten  power. 

Notwithstanding  the  disagreement  between  the 
»ecutive  and  one  branch  of  the  legislature  con- 
cerning self  created  societies,  and  the  policy 
observed  towards  foreign  nations,  the  speech  of 
the  president  was  treated  with  marked  respect; 
md  the  several  subjects  which  it  recommended, 
'Hgaged  the  immediate  attention  of  the  legisla- 
jare,  A  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  president 
to  station'  a  detachment  of^  militia  in  the  four 
Rrestern  counties  of  Pennsylvania ;  provision  was 
nadc  to  compensate  those  whose  property  had 
seen  destroyed  by  the  insurgents,  should  those 
Rrho  had  committed  the  injury  be  unable  to  repair 
It:  and  an  appropriation  exceeding  one  million 
xie  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  made  to  defray 
Jie  expenses  occasioned  by  the  insurrection. 

Many  of  the  difficulties^  which  had  occurred 
in  drawing  out  the  militia  were  removed,  and  the 
president  was  enabled  to  employ  them  without 
lie  previous  certificate  of  a  judge,  in  cases  where 

*  In  the  debate  on  this  bill,  the  power  of  congress  to  annex 
lenalties  to  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  militia  men  to  perform 
:he  duty  required  of  them  was  denied  :  but  this  attempt  to 
larrow  the  construction  of  the  constitution  was  too  extrava- 
;;ant  to  be  maintained  by  the  whole  party. 

4u  2 
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cHAPviii.  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  bj 
1794.    ^^^  c^vil   authority  should   be  entered  into  for 
obstructing  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

A  bill  was  also  introduced  to  give  greater 
energy  to  the  militia  system  generally  s  but  this 
subject  possessed  so  many  intrinsic  difficultiesi 
that  the  session  passed  away  without  effi^cttngmy 
thing  respecting  it. 

A  bill  for  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  national 
debt  was  more  successful.     Repeatedly  bud  the 
president  recommended  earnestly  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  adoption  of  measures  which  might  effect 
this  favourite  object ;   but,  although  that  pv^ 
which  had  been  reproached  with  a  desire  to  loco* 
mulate  debt  as  a  mean  of  subverting  the  repnbli* 
can  system,  had  uniformly  manifested  a  dispositioii 
to  carry  this  recommendation  into  effect,  didr 
desire  had  hitherto  been  opposed  by  obstacles  tky 
were  unable  to  surmount.  Professions  of  aninz* 
ious  solicitude  to  discharge  the  national  ellg^;^ 
mentS)  without  providing  ihe  means  of  actual  {Mf • 
ment,  might  gratify  those  who  consider  wonb 
as  things,  but  would  be  justly  estimated  by  met 
who,  neither  condemning  indiscriminately,  ndr 
approving  blindly  all  the  measures  of  govemmait, 
expect  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  shall  be  rightif 
and  honestly  administered.    On  the  friends  of  the 
administration,  therefore,   it  was  incumbent  to 
provide  real,  substantial  funds  which  should  attcA 
the  sincerity  of  their  professions.    This  proviuoo 
could  not  be  made  without  difficult.     The  daQT 
on  imported  articles,   and  on  tonnage,   thougk 
rapidly  augmenting,   could  not  immediately  i^ 
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rendered  sufficiently  productive  to  meet  alone  the  chap.vui. 
various  exigencies  of  the  treasufy,  and  yield  a  1794. 
surplus  for  the  secure  establishment  of  a  perma* 
nent  fund  to  redeem  the  principal  of  the  debt. 
Additional  sources  of  revenue  must  therefore  be 
.  explored,  or  the  idea  of  reducing  the  debt  be 
abandoned.  The  steady  and  uniform  hostility 
which  every  attempt  to  provide  additional  re* 
venue<had  experiencedi  has  already  been  noticed. 
New  taxes  are  the  never  failing  sources  of  discon* 
tent  to  those  who  pay  themi  and  will  ever  furnish 
weiqpons  against  those  who  impose  them,  too 
operative  not  to  be  seized  by  their  antagonists. 
In  a  government  where  popularity  is  power,  it 
requires  no  small  degree  of  patriotism  to  encounter 
the  odium  which,  however  urgently  required,  they 
seldom  fSedl  to  excite.  Ready  faith  is  given  to  the 
declaration  that  they  are  unjust,  tyrannical,  and 
unnecessary ;  and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
firmness  is  requisite  to  persevere  in  a  course 
attended  with  so  much  political  hazard.  The 
opposition  made  to  the  internal  taxes,  which  com* 
ij^cnced  in  congress,  had  extended  itself  through 
the  community.  Although  only  the  act  imposing 
duties  on  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States 
had  been  resisted  by  force,  yet  such  a  degree 
<dr  irritation  was  manifested  against  the  whole 
system,  as  to  evince  the  repugnance  with  which 
^  large  portion  of  the  people  saw  it  go  into  opera* 
tion.  The  duties  on  refined  sugars  and  manu- 
factured tobacco  especially,  were  censured  in 
terms  which  would  authorize  an  opinion  that  a 
defect  of  power,  rather  than  of  will  to  resist  the 
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I  HAP.  vui.  execution  of  the  law,  confined  some  of  its  oppo- 
1794  "nents  to  remonstrances.     Nothing  could  be  more 
unfriendly  than  this  spirit  to  the  reduction  of  the 
debt. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
having  suggested  the  several  steps  which  had 
been  taken  by  congress  in  the  system  of  intemal 
taxation,  he  was  justly  contemplated  as  its  author. 
The  perseverance  with  which  the  character  of 
this  officer  was  marked,  gave  full  assurance  that 
no  clamour  would  deter  him  from  cmtinuing  to 
recommend  measures  which  he  believed  to  be 
essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the  finances. 
That  the  establishment  of  public  credit  on  a  sound 
basis  was  essential  to  the  character  and  prosperity 
of  the  United  States,  constituted  one  of  those 
political  maxims  to  which  he  invariably  adhered; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  ob- 
jects of  his  ambition  completely  to  effect  iu  He 
had  bestowed  upon  this  favourite  subject  the  most 
attentive  consideration  ;  and  while  the  legislatare 
was  engaged  in  the  discussions  of  a  report  made 
by  a  select  committee  on  a  resolution  moved  h] 
Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  purporting  that 
further  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  rcdoc* 
tion  of  the  debt,  the  secretary  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  through  theijf 
speaker,  informing  them  that  he  had  digested  and 
prepared  a  plan  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  revenues, 
for  the  further  support  of  public  credit,  whichhc 
was  ready  to  communicate. 

This  comprehensive   and  valuable  report  pre- 
sented the  result  of  his  laborious  and  osefal 
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nttatigations  on  a  sutyect  equally  intricate  and  chap,  v in. 
bteresting.  1794. 

This  was  the  last  official  act  of  colonel  Hamilton. 

The  penurious  provision  made  for  those  who  filled 

he  high  executive  departments  in  the  American 

^vernment^  excluded  from  a  long  continuance 

n  office  all  those  whose  fortunes  were  moderate, 

ind  whose  professional  talents  placed  a  decent  in- 

lependence  within  their  reach.     While  slandered 

IS  the  accumulator  of  thousands  by  illicit  means, 

tolonel  Hamilton  had  wasted  in  the  public  service 

preat  part  of  the  property  acquired  by  his  previous 

aboursy  and  had  found  himself  compelled  to  de- 

tide  on  retiring  from  his  political  station.     The 

iGCU^ations  brought  against  him  in  the  last  session 

f  the  second  congress  had  postponed  the  execution 

r  this  design,  until  opportunity  should  be  af* 

rded  for  a  more  f^iU  investigation  of  his  official 

oduct ;  but  he  informed  the  president,  that  on 

;  close  of  the  session  to  meA  in  December 

93,  he  should  resign  his  situation  in  the  ad- 

listration.      The   events   which   accumulated 

ut  that  time,  and  which  were,  he  said  in  a 

!r  to  the  president,  of  a  nature  to  render  the 

inuance   of  peace  in   a  considerable  degree 

irious,  deferred  to  a  still  later  period  his 

tated  retreat.  **  I  do  not  perceive,"  he  added, 

:  I  could  voluntarily  quit  my  post  at  such  a 

ire,  consistently  with  considerations  either 

:y  or  character;  and  therefore,  I  find  myself 

intly  obliged  to  defer  the  offer  of  my  resig* 
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•HAP,  vin.     <<  But  if  any  circumstances  should  have  takeo 
ir94.    place  in  consequence  of  the  intimation  of  an  id* 
tention  to  resign,  or  should  otherwise  exist,  vIWi 
serve  to  render  my  continuance  in  office  in  aqr 
degree  inconvenient  or   ineligible,    I  beg  leafe 
to  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  should  yield  to  them  with 
all  the  readiness  naturally  inspired  by  an  impatient 
desire  to  relinquish  a  situation,  in  which,  even  a 
momentary  stay  is  opposed  by  the  strongest  per* 
sonal  and  family  reasons,  and  could  only  be  pro- 
duced by  a  sense  of  duty  or  reputation." 

Assurances  being  given  by  the  president,  of 
the  pleasure  with  which  the  intelligence,  that  be 
would  continue  at  his  post  through  the  crbis,  was 
received,  he  remained  in  office  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ensuing  year.  On  the  int  of 
lutimukm  December,  immediately  on  his  return  firom  the 
uamutoii.    western  country,  the  dangers  of  domestic  fflsur- 

.  rection  or  foreign  war  having  subsided,  he  ga^ 

*^^^'    notice  that  he  Aiould  on  the  last  day  of  Jaouwy 
give  in  his  resignation. 

Seldom  has  any  minister  excited  in  a  higher  or 
more  extensive  degree  than  colond  Hamilton, 
the  opposite  passions  of  love  and  hates  His  udtnts  '' 
were  of  a  grade  too  exalted  not  to  receive  fit>m 
all  the  tribute  of  profound  respect ;  and  his  inte* 
grity  and  honour  as  a  man,  not  less  dian  Ms 
official  rectitude,  though  slandered  at  a  distmcei 
were  admitted  to  be  superior  to  reproach  1^  thoie 
enemies  who  knew  him. 

*  But  with  respect  to  his  political  principles  md 
designs,  the  most  contradictory  opinions  woe 
entertained.    While  <xie  party  sincerely  befovc^l 
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his  object  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  chap.viu. 
of  the  United  States  in  its  original  purity ;  the  1795, 
other,  with  perhaps  equal  sincerity,  imputed  to 
him  the  insidious  intdntion  of  subverting  it. 
While  his  friends*  were  persuaded  that  he  viewed 
foreign  nations  with  an  equal  eye,  (as  a  statesman) 
his  enemies  could  perceive  in  his  conduct  only 
hostility  to  France,  and  attachment  to  her  rival. 

It  was  his  fortune  to  hold  a  conspicuous  station 
in  times  which  were  peculiarly  tempestuous,  and 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 
the  fair  action  of  the  judgment.     In  the  midst  of 
prejudices  against  the  national  debt,  which  had 
taken  deep  root,  and  had  long  been  nourished,  he 
was  called  to  the  head  of  a  department  whose 
duty  it  was  to  contend  with  those  prejudices,  and 
to  oflfer  a  system  which,  in  doing  justice  to  the 
creditor  of  the  public,  might  retrieve  the  reputation 
of  his  country.     While  the  passions  were  inflamed 
by  a  stern  contest  between  the  advocates  of  a 
national,  and  of  state  governments,  duties  were 
assigned  to  him,  in  the  execution  of  which  there 
were  frequent  occasions  to  manifest  his  strong 
predilection  for  the  former.  When  a  raging  fever, 
caught  from  that  which  was  desolating  France, 
and  exhibiting  some  of  its  symptoms,  had  seized 
the  public  mind,  and  reached  its  understanding, 
It  was  unfavourable  to  his  quiet,  and  perhaps  to 
hb  fame,  that  he  remained  uninfected   by   the 
disease.     He  judged  the  French  revolution  with- 
out prejudice,  and  had   the   courage   to  predict 
that  it  could  not  terminate  in  a  free  and  popular 
government. 
'voL#  V*  4  I 
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cn.iP.viiL     Such  Opinions,  at  such  a  dme,  could  not  faS 
1795.   to  draw  a  load  of  obloquy  upon  a  man  whose 
frankness  gave  them  publicity,  and  whose  bold- 
ness and  decision  of  character  ensured  them  aD 
able  and  steady  support.     The  suspicions  they 
were  calculated  to  generate,   derived  great  ad- 
ditional force  from  the  political  theories  he  was 
understood  to  hold.     It  was  known  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  rather  chargeable  with  imbecility  than  censur- 
able for  its  too  great  strength ;  and  that  the  real 
sources  of  danger  to  American   happiness  and 
liberty,  were  to  be  found  in  its  want  of  the  means 
to  effect  the  objects  of  its  institution  ;.*.inits  being 
exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the  states  ;••• 
not  in  the  magnitude  of  its  powers.     Withoat 
attempting  to  conceal  these  opinions,  he  declared 
his  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  bis 
country :  his  hope  that  the  issue  would  be  fortu* 
nate ;  and  his  firm  determination,  in  whate^fcr 
might  depend  upon  his  exertions,  to  give  the  ex* 
periment  the  fairest  chance  for  success.     No  part 
of  his  political  conduct  has  been  perceived,  which 
would  inspire  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  this  d^ 
claration. 

In  the  esteem  and  good  opinion  of  the  president, 
to  whom  he  was  best  known,  colonel  Hamilton 
at  all  times  maintained  a  high  place.  Wluie  ba^ 
lancing  on  the  mission  to  England,  and  searching 
for  a  character  to  whom  the  interesting  negotiation 
with  that  government  should  be  confided,  the  nund 
of  the  chief   magistrate  was  directed,'  among 
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others,  to  this  gentleman.^  He  carried  with  him  chap.viii. 
out  of  office,!  the  same  cordial  esteem  for  his    1795. 
idiaracter  and  respect  for  his  talents  which  had 
induced  his  appointment* 

The  vacant  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  j,  ncceeM 
was  filled  by  Mr.  Wolcott  of  Connecticut,  a  gen-^^/it. 
tleman  well  versed  in  its  duties.    He  had  served 
as  comptroller  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  that 
situation  had  been  eminently  useful  to  the  head  of 
the  department. 

Thereportof  the  select  committee  recommended 
additional  objects  for  internal  taxation,  and  that 
the  temporary  duties  already  imposed  should  be 
rendered  permanent.  The  opposition  made  to  this 
essential  part  of  the  system  was  so  ardent,  and 
so  persevering,  that  though  the  measure  was 
taken  up  early  in  the  session,  the  bill  did  not  pass 
the  house  of  representatives  until  late  in  February. 
Not  only  were  the  taxes  proposed  by  the  friends 
of  the  administration  encountered  successfully  by 
popular  objections,  urged  with  all  the  vehemence 


*  The  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  opposition  that 

colonel  Haipilton  would  be  appointed  on  the  embassy  to 

England  were  extreme.      Among  the   letters  to  general 

Washington,  are  some  from  members  of  each  branch  of  the 

legislature,  advising  against  the  mission  generally,  and  dis- 

Vtading  him  from  the  appointment  of  colonel  Hamilton  par* 

ticularly^  in  terms  which  manifest  a  real  opinion  that  the  best 

Interests  of  the  nation  would  be  sacrificed  by  such  an  ap- 

pointm«nt«     Colonel  Hamilton  himself  recommended  Mr* 

Jay. 

t  See  N^te  Ao«  XV.  at  the  end  oj  the  volume^ 
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cHAF.viii.  of  passion  and  zeal  of  conviction,  but  it  was  with 
1795.    extreme  difficulty  that  the  duties  on  sugar  refined^ 
and  tobacco  manufactured  within  the  United  States, 
could  be  rendered  permanent.     When  gentlemeo 
were  urged  to  produce  a  substitute  for  Che  system 
they  opposed,  a  direct  tax  was  mentioned  widi 
approbation ;  but  no  disposition   was  shown  to 
incur  the  responsibility  and  unpopularity  of  be- 
coming the  actual  patrons  of  such  a  measure.  At 
length,  by  the  most  persevering  excFtions  of  the 
federal  party,  the  bill   was  carried  through  the 
house;  and  thus  was  that  system  adopted  which, 
if  its  operations  shall  not  be  disturbed,  and  if  no 
great  accumulations  of  debt  be  made,  will  in  a 
few  years  discharge  all  the  engagements  of  the 
United  States.      This  act  constitutes  a  sinking 
fund,  composed  of  the  surplus  of  revenue,  of  the 
bank  dividends,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  wes* 
tern  land  when  sold.  To  prevent  the  misapplication 
or  diversion  of  this  fund  from  its  intended  use, 
the  monies  belonging  to  it  are  vested  in  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund,    as  property  in 
trust,  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  and  redemption 
of  the  debt ;   and  the  faith  of  the  government  is 
solemnly  pledged  that  they  shall  be  applied  to  that 
purpose  alone. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  ses- 
sion to  reduce  the  military  establishment  Al- 
though the  hostile  Indians  had  made  advances  to  a 
pacification,  which  gave  the  fairest  prospects  of  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  war,  no  treaty  with  them 
was  concluded ;  and  although  the  negotiatioos 
with  Great  Britain  were  understood  to  be  in  a 
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train  which  promised  that  they  would  terminate  chap.viu. 
in  an  accommodation  of  differences,  no  intelli-  1795. 
gence  was  as  yet  received  which  could  authorize 
a  firm  reliance  on  such  an. issue.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  imprudent  to  diminish,  for  the  present, 
the  military  force  of  the  United  States*  The  old 
argument  of  the  preference  due  to  militia  was 
again  advanced,  but  the  proofs  of  their  inferior 
efficacy,  and  superior  expensiveness  were  so  ir- 
resistible, that  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  army 
did  not  take  place.  f 

On.  the  third  of  March,  by  the  expiration  of  the 
constitutional  term  for  which  the  members  of  the 
House  of  representatives  were  elected,  this  im- 
portant session  was  ended.  Although  the  party 
which  was  hostile  to  the  general  system  of  the 
administration  had  obtained  a  small  majority  in 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  several  circum- 
stances had  concurred  to  give  great  weight  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  executiite.  Among  these 
may  be  reckoned  the  victory  obtained  by  general 
Wayne,  and  the  suppression  of  the  western  insur- 
rection. In  some  points,  however,  which  he  had 
pressed  with  earnestness,  his  sentiments  did  not 
prevail.  Among  these,  was  a  bill  introduced  into 
the  senate  for  preserving  peace  with  the  Indians, 
by  protecting  them  from  the  intrusions  and  incur- 
sions of  the  whites. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  administration, 
this  subject  had  been  viewed  by  the  president 
with  great  interest ;  and  he  had  permitted  scarcely 
a  session  of  congress  to  pass  away,  without  pres- 
sing it  on  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  It  had 
been  mentioned  in  his  speech  at  the  commence- 
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CHAP. VIII.  ment  of  the  present  session,  and  had  been  furdiet^ 
1795,  enforced  by  a  message  accompanying  a  report 
made  upon  it  by  the  secretary  of  war.  The  fol- 
lowing humane  sentiments*  extracted  from  thatre- 
port,  are  characteristic  of  the  general  views  of  the 
administration. 

'^  It  seems  that  our  own  experience  woidd  de- 
monstrate the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  pre- 
serve a  pacific  conduct  in  preference  to  a  hostile 
one  with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  United  States 
can  get  nothing  by  an  Indian  war  ;  but  they  risk 
men,  money ,  and  reputation.  As  we  are  more 
powerful  and  more  enlightened  than  they  are, 
there  is  a  responsibility  of  national  character  that 
we  should  treat  them  with  kindness,  and  e?en 
with  liberality.'* 

The  plan  suggested  in  this  report  was,  to  add 
to  those  necessary  arrangements  respecting  trade, 
which  were  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
peace,  a  chain  of  garrisoned  posts  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Indians,  provided  their  assent  to  the 
measure  should  be  obtained ;  and  to  subject  dll 
those  who  should  trespass  on  the  Indian  lands  to 
martial  law.  The  bill  which  was  founded  on  this 
report  passed  the  senate,  but  was  lost  in  the  house 
of  representatives  by  a  small  majority* 

2?jg^on  This  report  preceded  but  a  few  days,  the  re- 
signation of  the  secretary  of  war.  This  valuable 
officer  too  was  driven  from  the  service  of  the  pub* 
He,  by  the  scantiness  of  the  compensation  allowed 
him. 

On  the  28th  of  December  1794,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  president  giving  him  official  notice 
that,  with  the  year,  his  services  as  secretary  fv 
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the  department  of  war  would  cease.     This  reso-  chap.viu. 
lution  had  long  before  been  verbally  communi-    1795. 
cated. 

*'  After  having  served  my  country,*'  concluded 
the  letter,  "  near  twenty  years,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time  undftr  your  immediate  auspices,  it  is 
with  extreme  reluctance  1  find  myself  constrained 
to  withdraw  from  so  honourable  a  situation.  But 
the  natural  and  powerful  claims  of  a  numerous 
family  will  no  longer  permit  me  to  neglect  their 
Msential  interests. 

'*  In  whatever  situation  I  shall  be,  I  shall  re- 
eoUect  your  confidence  and  kindness  with  all  the 
fervor  and  purity  of  affection,  of  which  a  grateful 
heart  is  susceptible." 

In  the  letter  notifying  tKe  acceptance  of  his 
resignation,  to  his  expressions  of  the  regret  it 
occasioned,  the  president  added. ••• 

**.  I  cannot  suffer  you,  however,  to  close  your 
public  service,  without  uniting  to  the  satisfactiofi 
which  must  arise  in  your  own  mind  from  conscious 
rectitude,  assurances  of  my  most  perfect  persuasion  ^ 

that  you  have  deserved  well  of  your  country. 

'*  My  personal  knowledge  of  your  exertions, 
while  it  authorizes  me  to  hold  this  language,  jus- 
tifies the  sincere  friendship  which  I  have  borne 
you,  and  which  will  accompany  you  in  every 
utuation  of  life." 

Colonel  Pickering,  a  gentleman  who  had  filled  [^"^|^^ 
many  important  offices  through  the  war  of  the  ^'^^*'*"*' 
revolution  ;  who  had  discharged  several  trusts  of 
considerable  confidence  under  the  present  govern- 
ment ;  aqd  who^at  the  time  was  postmaster  gen- 
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cHAP.vin.eral,  was  appointed  to  succeed  general  Knox  as 
,  1795.   secretary  of  war. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  the  treaty  of  amity, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  which  had  bees 
signed  by  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Jay  on  the 
19th  of  the  preceding  November^  was  received  at 
the  office  of  state. 

From  his  arrival  in  London  on  the  15th  of  June, 
Mr.  Jay  had  been  assiduously  and  unremittingly 
employed  on  the  arduous  duties  of  hb  mission. 
By  a  deportment  respectful,  yet  firm,  minglmg  a 
decent  deference  for  the  government  to  wWch  he 
was  deputed,  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  dignity  of 
his  own,  this  minister  avoided  those  little  aspe- 
rities which  frequently  embarrass  measures  of 
great  concern,  and  smoothed  the  way  to  thcadop- 
tion  of  those  which  were  suggested  by  the  real 
interests  of  both  nations.  Many  and  intricate  vere 
the  points  to  be  discussed.  On  some  of  them  as 
TKaty  agreement  was  found  to  be  impracticable ;  but  at 
u^^llf^l^tigth,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  Mr.  Jay 
Titain.  declared  to  be  the  best  that  was  attainable,  and 
which  he  believed  it  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  accept.^  Indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 

*  In  a  private  letter  to  the  president,  of  the  one  date 
with  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Jay.  said  '^  to  do  more 
was  impossible.  I  ought  not  to  conceal  from  yon,  that  the 
confidence  reposed  in  your  personal  character  was  visible  lod 
useful  throughout  the  negotiation. 

*<  If  there  is  not  a  good  disposition  in  the  far  gretterpirt 
of  the  cabinet  and  nation  towards  us,  I  am  exceedingly  aH*" 
taken-  I  do  not  mean  an  ostensible  and  tcmporisin§^  M  a 
real  good  di8po8ition«fI  wish  it  may  have  a  fair  triaL'! 
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contemplate  the  evidences  of  extreme  exasperation  chapvih 
which  were  given  in  America,  and  the  nature  of    1795. 
the  differences  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
countries,  without  fegling  a  conviction  that  war 
was  inevitable,  should  this  attempt  to  adjust  those 
differences  prove  unsuccessful. 

On.  Monday  the  eighth  of  June,  the  day  on 
which  the  vice  president  and  niembers  of  the  senate 
lud  been  summoned  to  attend,  a  quorum  of  that 
body  convened  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  the 
treaty,  with  the  documents  connected  with  it,  were 
submitted  to  their  consideration,  that  they  might, 
*'  in  their  wisdom,  decide  whether  they  would 
mdvise  and  consent  that  it  should  be  made." 

On  the  24th  of  June,  after  bestowing  on  the 
treaty  that  minute  and  laborious  investigation,  to 
which  the  magnitude  and  intricacy  of  the  subject 
gave  it  such  just  pretensions,  the  senate,  by  pre- 
cisely a  constitutional  majority,  advised  and  con* 
sented  to  its  conditional  ratification. 

To  an  article  which  regulated  the  intercourse 
with  the  British  West  Indies,  there  existed  an  in- 
superable objection,  founded  on  a  fact  which  is 
understood  to  have  been  unknown  to  Mr.  Jay. 
The  intention  of  the  contracting  parties  was  to 
admit  the  direct  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  those  islands,  but  not  to  permit  the 
productions  of  the  latter  to  be  carried  to  Europe 
in  the  vessels  of  the  former. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  thus  using  what 
Was  deemed  a  valuable  privilege,  the  exportation 
from  the  United  States  of  those  articles  which    ^ 
irere  the  principal  prodiictions  of  the  inlands  was 

YOLb  v.  4  s 
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cHAP.viu.to  be  relinquished.  Among  these  was  cotton. 
1795.  This  article,  which  a  few  years  before  was  scarcetj 
raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  domestic  consamp- 
tion,  was  recently  growing  into  importance^  and 
was  becoming  one  of  the  richest  staples  of  tbt 
southern  states.  Informed  of  this  fact,  the  senate 
advised  and  consented  that  the  treaty  should  be 
ratified  on  condition  that  an  article  be  added  theretOi 
suspending  that  part  of  the  12th  article  which  re* 
lated  to  the  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies. 

Although,  in  the  mind  of  the  president,  sereral 
objections  to  the  treaty  had  occurred,  they  were 
overbalanced  by  its  advantages ;  and  before  trans- 
mitting it  to  the  senate,  he  had  resolved  to  ratify 
it,  if  approved  by  that  body.  The  resolutioa  of 
the  senate  presented  difficulties  which  required 
consideration.  Whether  they  could  advise  and 
consent  to  an  article  which  had  not  been  laid  be- 
fore them ;  and  whether  their  resolution  was  to  be 
considered  as  the  final  exercise  of  their  power, 
were  questions  not  entirely  free  from  difficulty. 
Nor  was  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  executiie 
could  ratify  the  treaty,  under  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  until  the  suspending  article  should  be  in- 
troduced into  it.  In  the  removal  of  all  doubt  oa 
these  points  a  few  days  were  employed,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which,  intelligence  was  received  from 
Europe  which  suspended  for  a  time  the  resdutioii 
which  the  president  had  formed. 

In  the  English  papers,  an  account  was  gifeiii 
which,  though  not  official,  was  deemed  worthy  ef 
credit,  that  the  order  of  the  eighth  of  June  iTVy 
for  the  seizure  of  provisions  going  to  French  portSi 
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ru  renewed.  Apprehending  that  this  order  might  chap.  vui. 
e  construed  and  intended  as  a  practical  construe-     1795. 
on  of  that  article  in  the  treaty  which  seemed 
>  favour  the  idea  that  provisions,    though  not 
snerally  contraband,  might  occasionally  become 
>p  a  construction  in  Which  he  had  determined 
3t  to  acquiesce,  the  president  thought  it  wise  to 
^consider  his   decision.    Of  the  result  of  this 
^consideration,  there  is  no  conclusive  testimony. 
.    strong  memorial  against    this   objectionable 
rder  was  directed  ;  and  the  propositions  to  with- 
Dld  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  until  the  ordfr 
lould  be  repealed;    to   make  the  exchange  of 
tdfications  dependent  upon  that  event ;  and  to 
there  to  his  original  purpose  of  pursuing  the  ad- 
ce  of  the  senate,  connecting  with  that  measure 
te  memorial  which  had  been  mentioned,  as  an  act 
cplanatory  of  the  sense  in  which  his  ratification 
A8  made,  were  severally  reviewed  by  him.     In 
mformity  with  his  practice  of  withholding  his 
>inion  on  controverted  points  until  it  should  be* 
mie  necessary  to  decide  them,  he  suspended  his 
^termination   on    these   propositions    until  the 
memorial  should  be  prepared- and  laid  before  him. 
I  the  meantime,  his  private  afiairs  required  that 
;  should  visit  Mount  Vernon. 
So  restless  and  uneasy  was  the  temper  respecting 
reign  nations  which  had  long  been  manifested, 
lat  no  surprise  ought  to  be  excited  at  the  anxiety 
hich  was  felt  on  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with 
reat  Britain,  nor  at  the  means  which  were  used 
^re  its  contents  were  known,  to  extend  the 
ejudices  against  it« 
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cHAP^vm.     Although  in  the  progress  of  the  negoliatioM, 
1795«    parts  of  them  had  been  occasionallj  puUisliMir 
great  umbrage  was  taken  at  the  mystcrioiis  wt^ 
erecy  in  which  they  had  been  involved.  That  the 
instrument  itself  was  not  immediatelj  coflWiiiBi* 
Gated  to  the  public,  and  that  the  senate  deiibented 
upon  it  with  closed  doors,  were  considered  la  ad- 
ditional  evidences  of  the  contempt  m  whiehdieir 
rulers  held  the  feelings  and  understandings  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  monarchical  tendencies  of  the 
government.     Crowned  heads,  it  was  loudly  re- 
plated,   who  were  machinating  designs  snbvcr* 
sive  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  happiness  (tf 
nations,  might  well  cover  with  an  impenetrable 
veil,  their  dark  transactions ;  but  repubUcs  oog^t 
to  have  no  secrets.  In  republics,  the  functioQarics 
being  the  servants  of  the  people,  acting  solely  for 
their  benefit,  ought  to  transact  all  national  aCnrs 
in  open  day.  This  doctrine  was  not  too  absaid  for 
the  extravagance  of  the  moment. 

The  predetermined  hostility  which  this  trtatj 
was  doomed  to  encounter,  increased  its  aetilif 
as  the  period  for  deciding  the  fate  of  tkai  inalni- 
ment  approached.  On  its  particular  neftt%  V 
opinion  could  be  formed,  because  they  wete  n- 
known  ;  but  on  the  general  qnestion  of  rtMneili- 
fdon  between  the  two  countries,  n  dceisift  jarfg- 
ment  was  extensively  made  ufk.  Tlw  aeatiMEnta 
ealled  forth  by  the  oceasioa  demtmstratcA^  tbt 
no  possible  actfostment  of  diffiereaccn  watli  Gfiit 
Britain,  no  possihk:  arrangement  whtck  nifU 
promise  a  future  friendly  inteteo«rse  with  iktf 
power,   could  be  satisfactory.     TIk  nscciili^ 
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openly  attacked  ;  its  whole  system  strongly  aup.Ym. 
Gondemned;  and  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay,  particu*  1795, 
kirly,  was  reprobated  in  termsof  peculiar  harshness. 
That  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  should  have 
been  formed,  whatever  might  be  its  principles, 
was  a  degrading  insult  to  the  American  people  * 
a  pusillanimous  surrender  of  their  honour  ;  and  an 
insidious  injury  to  France.  Between  such  a  com- 
pact and  an  alliance,  no  distinction  was  taken. 
It  was  an  abandonment  of  the  ancient  allies  of  the 
United  States,  whose  friendship  had  given  them 
independence,  and  whose  splendid  victories  still 
protected  them,  for  a  close  connexion  with  their 
natural  enemies,  and  with  the  enemies  of  human 
fiberty.  » 

The  pretended  object  of  the  mission,  it  was  said, 
was  a  reparation  for  wrongs,  not  a  contaminating 
emmexion  with  the  most  faithless  and  corrupt 
court  in  the  world.  The  return  of  the  envoy 
without  that  reparation,  was  a  virtual  surrender 
rf  the  claim.  The  honour  of  the  United  States 
Kquired  a  peremptory  demand  of  the  immediate 
^rarrender  of  the  western  posts,  and  of  compensa* 
tion  for  the  piratical  depredations  committed  on 
their  commerce,  not  a  disgraceful  and  humiliating 
negotiation.  The  surrender  and  the  compensation 
Might  to  have  been  made  instantly,  for  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  in  promises  to  be  performed  in 
Ihitujre. 

That  the  disinclination  formerly  manifested^  by 
Great  Britain,  to  give  the  stability  and  certainty 
•f  compact  ta  the  principles  regulating  the  com* 
B^rnal  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
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CHAP.  viii.  had  constituted  an  important  item  in  the  catalogueof 
1795.    complaints  against  that  power :  that  the  existence 
or  non  existence  of  commercial  treaties  had  been 
selected  as  the  criterion  4>y  which  to  regulate*  the 
discriminations  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  trade 
of  foreign  nations  :  that,  in   the   discussion  oo 
this  subject,  the  favourers  of  commercial  hostility 
had   uniformly  advocated   the   policy    of  giviog 
value  to  treaties  with  the  United  States.    These 
opinions  were  instantly  forgotten  and  relioquisfacd 
by  the  party  which   had   strenuously  supported 
them  while  urged  by  their  leaders  in  oongress ; 
and  it  was  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  gov^emment 
and  to  its  negotiator,  that  he  had  proceeded  fur- 
ther than  to  demand  immediate  and  unconditional 
reparation  of  the  wrongs  sustained  by  the  United 
States. 

With  this  course  of  passionate  declamation  were 
connected  the  most  strenuous  and  unrenutdng 
exertions  to  give  increased  energy  to  the  love 
which  w^s  openly  avowed  for  France,  and  to  the 
detestation  which  was  not  less  openly  avowed  for 
England.*  i 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  when  the  senate 
advised  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Although 
common  usage,  and  a  decent  respect  for  the  ez* 
ecutive,  and  for  a  foreign  nation,  not  less  Clisn 
a  positive  resolution,  required  that  the  sed  of 
secrecy  should  not  be  broken  by  the  senate,  an 
abstract  of  this  instrument,  not  very  faidifblly 
taken,  was  given  to  the  public ;  and  <mi  the  S9th 
of  June,  a  senator  of  the  United  States  transmitted 

*  See  Mte  Ab.  JFI.  at  the  end  tftke  vqkau 
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a  copy  of  it  to  the  mbst  distinguished  editor  of  the  chap,  vin 
opposition  party  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  communi-     1795, 
cated  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the 
press. 

If  the  negotiation  itself  had  been  acrimoniously 
censured ;  if  amicable  arrangements,  whatever 
might  be  their  character,  had  been  passionately 
condemned ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
treaty  would  assuage  these  pre-existing  irritations. 

In  fact,  it  was  impossible  that  public  opinion 
should  not  receive  from  it  a  considerable  shock ; 
and  that  men,  uninfected  by  faction,  should  not, 
at  its  first  appearance,  feel  some  disappointment. 
In  national  contests,  unless  there  be  a  strong  pre* 
dilection  in  favour  of  the  adversary  country,  few 
men,  even  among  the  intelligent,  are  sensible  of 
the  weakness  which  may  exist  in  their  own  pre- 
tensions, or  can  allow  their  full  force  to  the  claims 
of.  the  adverse  party.  Their  own  complaints  form 
the  perpetual  theme  of  popular  declamation,  and 
are  listened  to  with  complacency ;  while  those 
which  may  be  urged  against  them  are  seldom 
heard.  All  their  own  wishes  appear  perfectly 
reasonable,  and  they  are  astonished  that  equiv- 
alents for  what  they  ask  should  be  required  from 
them.  If  the  people  at  large  enter  keenly  into 
the  points  of  controversy  with  a  foreign  power, 
they  can  never  be  satisfied  with  any  equal  adjust- 
ment of  the  controversy,  unless  other  consid- 
erations, stronger  than  abstract  reason,  afford 
that  satisfaction ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  difficult  to 
prove  to  them,  in  a  case  unassisted  by  the  passions, 
that  in  any  practicable  commercial  contract,  they 
give  too  much  and  receive  too  little. 
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CHAP. VIII.     On  no  subject  whatever,  have  consideratiooi 
1795.    such  as  these  been  more  influential,  than  in  th^ 
which  was  now   brought  before   the    AiDerican 
pebple.      Their  operation  was   not    confined  to 
those  whose  passions  urged  them  to  take  part  in 
the  war,  nor  to  the  open  enemies  of  the  executive. 
The  friends  of  peace  and  of  the  administnticm 
had  generally  received  impressions  unfavourable 
to  the  fair  exercise  of  judgment  in  the  case»  which 
it  required  ^ime  and  reflection  to  efface.    Even 
among  them,  strong  prejudices  had  been  imbibed 
in  favour  of  France,  which  the  open  attempts  od 
the  sovereignty  of  the   United  States  htd  only 
weakened,  and  the  matters  of  controversy  with 
Great  Britain  had  been  contemplated  with  all  thit 
partiality  which  men  generally  feel  for  their  own 
interests.  With  respect  to  commerce  also,  strong 
opinions  had  been  preconceived.     The  desire  to 
gain  admission  into  the  British  West  India  islamby 
especially,    had  excited   great  hostility  to  thit 
colonial  system  which  had  been  adopted  by  evetj 
country  in  Europe ;  and  sufficient  alio wances  were 
not  made  for  the  prejudices  by  which  that  systM 
was  supported. 

The  treaty,  therefore,  when  exposed  to  the 
public  view,  found  one  party  prepared  for  a  bold 
•and  intrepid  attack,  but  the  other,  not  ready  in 
its  defence.  To  the  passions,  the  prejudices,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  nation,  an  appeal  mig^  confix 
dently  be  made  by  those  whose  only  object  wtf 
its  condemnation;  but  reflection,  infonnatioii 
and  oonsequiently  time,  were  required  by  nes 
whose  first  impressions  were  not  in  its  fiivour,  bat 
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who  were  indisposed  to  yield  absolutely  to  those  chap.  vur. 
impressions.  1^95^ 

That  a  treaty  involving  a  great  variety  of  com- 
plicated national  interests,  and  adjusting  dif- 
ferences of  long  standing,  which  had  excited 
strong  reciprocal  prejudices,  would  require  a 
patient  and  laborious  investigation,  both  of  the 
instrument  itself,  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  negotiated,  before  a  just  estimate 
could  be  made  of  its  merits,  would  be  conceded 
by  those  who  are  most  conversant  in  diplomatic 
transactions.  But  an  immense  party  in  America, 
not  in  the  habit  of  considering  national  compacts, 
without  examining  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  with  Britain  had  been  formed^  or  weighing 
the  reasons  which  induced  it;  without  under- 
standing the  instrument,  and  in  many  instances 
without  reading  it,  rushed  impetuously  to  its 
condemnation,  and  seemed  to  expect  that  public 
opinion  would  be  surprised  by  the  suddenness,  or 
stormed  by  the  fury  of  the  assault ;  and  that  the 
executive  would  be  compelled  to  yield  to  its 
violence. 

In  the  populous  cities,  meetings  of  the  people 
were  immediately  summoned,  in  order  to  take 
into  their  consideration,  and  to  express  their 
opinions  respecting  an  instrument,  to  comprehend 
the  full  extent  of  which,  a  statesman  would  need 
deep  reflection  in  the  quiet  of  his  closet,  aided  by 
considerable  inquiry.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  persons  feeling  some  distrust  of  their  capacity 
to  form,   intuitively,  a  correct  judgment  on  a 

VOL.  V.  4  L 
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CHAP. viu.  subject  so  complex,  and  disposed   only  to  act 
1795.   knowingly,  would  be  disinclined  to  attend  such 
meetings  ;  or,  if  present  at  them,  would  be  un- 
willing to  commit  themselves  by  so  hasty  a  de- 
cision.    Many  intelligent  men,  therefore,  stood 
aloof,    while  the  most  intemperate  assumed,  as 
usual,  the   name  of  the  people;  pronounced  a 
definitive  and  unqualified  condemnation  of  every 
article  in  the  treaty ;  and  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence assigned  reasons  for  their  opinions,  wbich 
in  many  instances,   had  only  an  imaginaiy  ex- 
istence ;  and  in  some,  were  obviously  founded  on 
the  strong  prejudices  which  were  entertained  with 
pespeot  to  foreign  powers.    It  is  difficult  to  review 
the  various  resolutions  and  addresses  to  wluch  the 
occasion  gave  birth,  without  feeling  some  degree 
of   astonishment,    mingled   with   humiliation  at 
perceiving  such  proofs  of  the  deplorable  lallibilitf 
of  human  reason.^ 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Boston.    The 
example  of  that  city  was  soon  followed  by  New 


*  The  author  does  not  mean  to  express  any  opintoD  oathe 
treaty  itself,  or  on  the  validity  of  some  of  the  objediou 
which  were  made  to  it ;  but  to  apply  these  remarks  to  tlie 
general  complexion  of  the  resolutions  and  addresses  which 
condemned  indiscriminately  every  stipulation,  and  flMUiy  cf 
the  expressions  of  the  instrument.  In  addition  to  those 
strictures  which  related  to  the  matter  agreed  upon,  it  wai 
vehemently  censured  for  not  containing  coQcessions  in  ions 
as  well  as  in  subsUnce,  and  the  usual  expressions  of  ani^ 
were  spumed  with  indigmmt  disgust. 
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I  Philadelphia,*  Baltimore,  and  Charleston;  cHAP.vm. 
as  if  their  addresses  were  designed  at  least  1795. 
ich  for  their  fellow  citizens  as  for  their  pre- 
t,  while  one  copy  was  transmitted  to  him, 
er  was  committed  to  the  press.  The  prece- 
set  by  these  large  cities  was  followed,  with 
erful  rapidity,  throughout  the  union;  and 
pirit  which  originated  this  system  of  op^ 
on,  sustained,  in  its  progress/ no  diminution 
>lence. 

the  18th  of  July,  at  Baltimore,  on  his  way 
mnt  Vernon,  the  president  received  the  re- 
ons  passed  by  the  'meeting  at  Boston,  which 
enclosed  to  him  in  a  letter  from  the  select 
f  that  town.  The  answers  to  this  letter  and  to 
resolutions  f  evince  the  firmness  with  which 
i  resolved  to  meet  the  effort  that  was  obvi- 

le  address  from  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  "was  ex- 
I  in  terms  unobjectionablf  respectful ;  but  the  conduct 
meeting  was  particularly  improper.  After  finishing 
iness,  about  three  hundred  of  them  paraded  before 
)rs  of  the  British  minister,  British  consul,  and  Mr«  . 
m,  a  senator,  who  had  voted  in  the  majority,  and  at 
ace  burnt  a  copy  of  the  treaty. 

e  meeting  at  Boston  was  held  on  the  13th  of  July,  and 
::harleston  on  the  29d  ;  consequently,  the  former  could 
e  occasioned  the  latter.  In  a  confidential  letter,  the 
Dt  said,  '^  whether  it  was  from  the  spark  which  kindled 
in  Boston  that  the  fiame  has  spread  so  extensively, 
iher  the  torch,  by  a  preconcerted  plan,  was  lighted  so 
t  ready  for  the  explosion  in  all  parts  >  so  soon  as  advice 
y  the  treaty  should  be  announced,  remains  to  be 
cd." 

4l  2 
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cHAP.vin.  ously  makbf^t  to  control  the  exercise  of  his  coo. 

)79s.    stitutional  functions  .by  giving  a  promptness  and 

vigor  to  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  apirtf , 

which  might  impose  it  upon  the  world  as  the 

deliberate  judgihent  of  the  public. 

Addresses  to  the  chief  magistrate,  and  real- 
lutions  of  town  and  country  meetings,  were  not 
the  only  means  which  were  employed  on  tlus  b> 
teresting  occasion,  to  enlist  the  American  people 
against  the  measures  which  had  been  Mdrised  bj 
the  senate.  In  an  immense  number  of  essays, 
the  treaty  was  critically  examined,  and  every 
argument  which  might  operate  on  the  judgment 
or  prejudice  of  the  public,  was  urged  in  the 
warm  and  glowing  language  of  passion.  To 
meet  these  efforts  by  counter  efforts  was  deemed 
indispensably  necessary  by  the  friends  of  that  in* 
strument ;  and  the  gazettes  of  the  day  are  replete 
with  appeals  to  the  passions,  and  to  the  reason  of 
those  who  are  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  every  pdii* 
tical  question.  That  the  treaty  aflfected  the  in- 
terests of  France  not  less  than  those  of  the  United 
States,  was,  in  this  memorable  controversy,  as* 
serted  by  the  one  party,  with  as  much  zeid  as  it 
was  denied  by  the  other.  To  the  president,  these 
agitations  furnished  matter  for  deep  reflection,  and 
for  serious  regret;  but  they  appear  not  tokivc 
shaken  the  decision  he  had  formed,  or  to  have 
affected  his  conduct  otherwise  than  to  haveindnced 
a  still  greater  degree  of  circumspection  in  the 
mode  of  transacting  the  delicate  business  befoft 
him.     On  its  first  appearance,  thereforCi  he  pro* 
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posed  to  hasten  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  withcHAF.vui. 
the  intention  of  considering  at  that  place,  rather  1791. 
than  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  memorid  against  the 
provision  order^  and  the  conditional  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  In  a  private  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  of  the  29th  of  July,  accompanying  the 
official  communication  of  this  determination,  he 
stated  more  at  large  the  motives  which  induced 
iU  These  were,  the  violent  and  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings  which  were  taking  place,  and  might  be 
expected  throughout  the  union,  and  his  opinion 
that  the  memorial,  the  ratification,  and  the 
instructions  which  were  framing,  were  of  such 
rast  magnitude  as  not  only  to  require  great  in* 
dividual  consideration,  but  a  solemn  conjunct 
revision. 

The  opposition  which  the  treaty  was  receiving 
from  the  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  union, 
he  viewed  in  a  very  serious  light  ;...not  because 
there  was  more  weight  in  any  of  the  objections 
than  was  foreseen  at  first, ...for  in  some  of  them 
there  was  none,  and  in  others,  there  were  gross 
misrepresentations;  nor  as  it  respected  himself 
personally,  for  that  he  declared  should  have  no 
influence  on  his  conduct.  He  plainly  perceived, 
and  was  accordingly  preparing  his  mind  for  the 
obloquy  which  disappointment  and  malice  were 
collecting  to  heap  upon  him.  But  he  was  alarmed 
00  account  of  the  effect  it  might  have  on  France, 
and  the  advantage  which  the  government  of  that 
country  might  be  disposed  to  make  of  the  spirit 
which  was  at  work,  to  cherish  a  belief,  that  the 
treaty  was  calculated  to  favour  Great  Britain  at 
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cHAp.vMt  her  expense.  Whether  she  believed  or  disbelieved 
1795.    these  tales,  their  effect  would  be  nearly  the  same; 
for,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  or%f  the 
animosity  which  prev^led  between  those  natioaSi 
it  would  be  the  policy,  and  it  was  to  be  feared, 
would  be  the  conduct  of  France,  no  mitttr  at 
whose  expense,  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
being  on  good  terms  with  Great  Britain,  and  abo 
to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  deriving  any  advan- 
tage  from  the  trade  of  the  United  Stages,  hoiFerer 
great  might  be  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom  to 
the  latter.  How  far  this  policy  and  interest  mi^t 
carry  the  French  republic  was  problematical;  bot 
when  she  saw  the  people  of  America  divided,  and 
such  a  violent  opposition  given  te  the  measores 
of  their  government,  pretendedly  in  her  fiivour, 
it  might  be  extremely  embarrassing,  to  saj  do 
more  of  it. 

"  To  sum  up  the  whole"  he  added,  "  in  a  few 
words*  I  have  never,  since  I  have  been  in  ^ 
administration  pf  the  government,  seen  a  crisis 
which,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  so  pregnant  with 
interesting  events,  nor  one  from  which  mor^  is  t» 
be  apprehended,  whether  viewed  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  From  New  York  there  is,  and  I  an 
told  will  further  be  a  counter  current  ;*  buthov 
formidable  it  may  appear  I  know  not.  UAe 
same  does  not  take  place  at  Boston  and  other 
towns,  it  will  afibrd  but  too  strong  evidence  that 
the  opposition  is  in  a  manner   universal,  and 

•  The  chamber  of  commerce  in  New  York  bad  fotrf 
resolutions  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  treaty. 
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I  make  the  ratification  a  very  serious  bud-  cHAr.vm. 
iideed.     But  as  it  respects  the  French,  even    1795. 
er  resolutions  would,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
iy  mentioned,  do  little  more  than  weaken  in 
ill  degree  the  effect  the  other  side  would 


if 


a  private  letter  of  the  3 1st  of  July  to  the 
gentleman,  after  repeating  his  determination 
wn  to  Philadelphia,  and  his  impression  of 
isdom,  the  temperateness,  and  the  firmness 
hich  the  crisis  most  eminently  called;  he 
[  *^  for  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe, 
the  pains  that  have  been  taken  before,  at, 
ince  the  advice  of  the  senate  respecting  the 
',  that  the  prejudices  against  it  are  more 
sive  than  is  generally  imagined.  How  should 
otherwise  ?  when  no  stone  has  been  left 
ned  that  could  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
e  the  most  arrant  misrepresentation  of  facts : 
their  rights  have  not  only  been  neglected 
Lbsolutely  sold  :  that  there  are  no  reciprocal 
itages  in  the  treaty  :  that  the  benefits  are  all 
e  side  of  Great  Britain  :  and,  what  seems  to 
had  more  weight  with  them  than  all  the 
and  has  been  most  pressed,  that  the  treaty 
ade  with  the  design  to  oppress  the  French 
l>lic,  in  open  violation  of  our  treaty  with  that 
n,   and  contrary  .too  to  every  principle  of 
tude  and  sound  policy.     In  time,  when  pas-* 
shall  have  yielded  to  sober  reason,  the  current 
possibly  turn ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  this 
mment  in  relation  to  France  jmd  England, 
be  compared  to  a  ship  between  Sylla  and 
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cHAP.vxii.Charibdis.  If  the  treaty  is  ratified,  the  pirtisiBf 
1795.  of  the  French,  (or  rather  of  war  and  confiisioo) 
will  excite  them  to  hostile  measures,  or  at  last 
to  unfriendly  sentiments ;•••  if  it  is  not,  there  is  bo 
foreseeing  all  the  consequences  that  may  fiiUoir 
as  it  respects  Great  Britain. 

^*  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  hence  thtflam 
or  shall  be  disposed  to  quit  the  gpround  I  hive 
taken,  unless  circumstances  more  imperious  dun 
have  yet  come  to  my  knowledge,  shooid  compd 
it ;  for  there  is  but  one  straight  course,  and  that 
is  to  seek  truth,  and  to  pursue  it  steadily.  But 
these  things  are  mentioned  to  show  that  a  dose 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  more  than  ever 
necessary;  and  that  there  are  strong  evidences  of 
the  necessity  of  the  most  circumspect  condsetin 
carrying  the  determination  of  government  into 
effect,  with  prudence  as  it  respects  our  mm 
people,  and  with  every  exertion  to  prodnoe  a 
change  for  the  better  with  Great  Britain.  *' 

Speaking  of  the  memorial,  the  form  of  ratifr 
cation,  and  the  instructions  to  accompany  Ae 
latter  paper,  all  of  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
him,  he  indicated  an  opinion  that  the  memorial 
ought  to  be  soon  presented.  *  ^  In  a  matter,  hoir- 
ever,'*  he  said,  ^*  so  interesting  and  pregnant  of 
consequences  as  this  treaty,  every  step  shooM  te 
explored  before  it  is  taken,  and  every  woid 
weighed  before  it  is  uttered  or  delivered  in 
writing." 

In  a  letter  of  the  third  of  August,  written  to 
the  same  gentleman,  in  which  he  stated  the  is*^ 
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MTcasing  extent  of  hostility  to  the  treaty,  the  chap.  vm. 
^sident  added.  irgyT 

V  AH  these  things  do  not  shake  my  determina- 
ion  with  respect  to  the  proposed  ratification,  nor 
irill  they,  unless  something  more  imperious  and 
inknown  to  me,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  yourself 
lid  the  gentlemen  with  you,  make  it  advisable 
^  me  to  pause." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  lith  of  August,  the 
iresid^nt  arrived  in  Philadelphia ;  and  on  the  next 
[ay,  the  question  respecting  the  immediate  ratifi- 
atton  of  the  treaty  was  brought  before  the 
:abiiiet.  The  secretary  of  state  maintained  singly 
he  opinion,  that  during  the  existence  of  the  pro. 
ision  order,^  and  during  the  war  between  Britain 
nd  France,  this  step  ought  not  to  be  takeq. 
riiis  opinion  did  not  prevail.  The  resolution  was  condi. 
dopted  to  ratify  the  treaty  immediately,  and  to  J^*^,^ 
ccompany  the  ratification  with  a  strong  memorial 
g^ainst  the  provision  order,  which  should  convey 
I  explicit  terms  the  sense  of  the  American 
overnment  on  that  subject.  By  this  course, 
le  views  of  the  executive  were  happily  accom- 
lished*  The  order  was  revoked,  and  the  ratifi- 
eitions  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged. 

The  president  was  most  probably  determined  The  treaty 
>  adopt  this  course  by  the  extreme  intemperance  SJi'iKfiSi"* 
ith  which  the  treaty  was  opposed,  and  the  rapid 
O^ess    which    this    violence    was    appareiftly 


*  Previous  to  the  reception  of  the  account  of  this  order, 
.e  opini(^  of  the  secretary  had  been  in  favour  of  ratifying 
le  treaty. 
VOL*  V  4  If 
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CHAP.  vin.  making.     It  was  obvious  that,  unless  this  temper 
1795,    could  be  checked,  it  would  soon  become  so  ex- 
tensive, and  would  arrive  at  such  a  point  of  farjf 
as  to  threaten  dangerous  consequences.    It  wn 
obviously  necessary  either  to  attempt  a  dimioo- 
tion   of   its   action   by   rendering    its   exertions 
hopeless,  and  by  giving  to  the  treaty  the  weight 
of  his  character  and  influence,    or   to  detemune 
ultimately  to  yield  to  it.     A  species  of  necesaty 
therefore  seems  to  have  been  created  for  aban* 
doning  the  idea,  if  it  was  ever  taken  up,  of  miking 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty   dependent  on  the 
revocation  of  the  provision  order. 

The  soundness  of  the  policy  which  urged  this 
decisive  measure  was  not  disproved  by  the  event 
The  confivlence  which  was  felt  in  the  judgment 
and  virtue  of  the  chief  magistrate  induced  mairf, 
who,  swept  away  by  the  popular  current,  hd 
yielded  to  the  common  prejudices,  to  re-eiamine 
and  discard  opinions  which  had  been  toohasulj 
embraced;  and  many  were  called  forth  byadesire 
to  support  the  administratiorrin  measures  actaiBj 
adopted,  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  gcnml 
contest  than  they  would  otherwise  have  parsoedl 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  real  sentiments  ef 
the  natioh  began  to  disclose  itself,  and  noit 
moderate  opinions  respecting  the  treaty  begnto 
prevail.  In  those  parts  of  the  union  where  the 
measures  of  the  administration  generally  had  be6l 
popular,  this  also  was  approved.  In  those  wlKit 
a  majority  of  the  people  had  supported  the  oppo- 
sition, they  still  adhered  to  that  party. 
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In  a  letter  from  Mount  Vernon  of  the  20th  of  crap.vdl 
fptember,  addressed  to  general  Knox,  who  had  {^^sT 
^mmunicated  to  him  the  change  of  opinion  which 
^  appearing  in  the  eastern  states,  the  president 
[pressed  in  warm  terms  the  pleasure  derived 
>m  that  circumstance,  and  added.  ''  Next  tp  a 
mcientious  discharge  of  my  public  duties,  to 
1^  along  with  me  the  approbation  of  my  con- 
ituents,  would  be  the  highest  gratification  of 
iicb  my  mind  is  susceptible.  But  the  latter 
ing  secondary,  I  cannot  make  the  former  yield 

it,  unless  some  criterion  more  infallible  than 
Jtial  (if  they  are  not  party)  meetings  pan  be 
^covered  as  the  touchstone  of  public  sentiment. 

any  person  on  earth  could,  or  the  great  power 
ove  would,  erect  the  standard  of  infallibility  in 
litical  opinions,  no  being  that  inhabits  this  ter- 
itrial  globe  would  resort  to  it  with  more  eager- 
ss  than  myself,  so  long  as  I  remain  a  servant 

the  public.  But  as  I  have  hitherto  found  no 
tter  guide  than  upright  intentions  and  close 
/estigation,  I  shall  adhere  to  them  while  I  keep 
^  watch;  leaving  it  to  those  who  will  come 
er  me,  to  explore  new  ways,  if  they  like  or 
ink  them  better. 

"  The  temper  of  the  people  of  this  state,  par- 
ularly  the  southern  parts  of  it,  and  of  South 
irolina,  and  Georgia,  as  far  as  it  is  discoverable 
»m  the  several  meetings  and  resolutions  which 
ire  been  published,  is  adverse  to  the  treaty  with 
'cat  Britain  :...and  yet,  I  doubt  much,  whether 
5  great  body  of  yeomanry  have  formed  any 
inion  on  the   subject ;  and  whether,  if  their 
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CHAP. viiL sense  could  be  fairly  taken  under  a  pkun  and 
1795.  simple  statement  bf  facts,  ninetenths  of  them 
would  not  advocate  the  measure.  But  with  sach 
abominable  misrepresentations  as  appear  in  most 
of  the  proceedings,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  uninformed  minds  should  be  affiri^ted  at 
the  dreadful  consequences  which- are  pmficted, 
and  which  they  are  taught  to  expect  from  sadh 
a  diabolical  instrument  as  the  treaty  is  deoomi- 
nated." 

If  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  increased  the 
number  of  its  open  advocates,  by  stimiilating  the 
friends  of  the  administration  to  exert  themsehes 
in  its  defence,  it  seemed  also  to  give  incrciscd 
acrimony  to  the  opposition.  Such  hold  hid  the 
president  taken  of  the  afiections  of  the  people, 
that  even  his  enemies  had  deemed  it  gcnenQy 
necessary  to  preserve,  with  regard  to  1^  ex- 
ternal marks  of  decency  and  respect.  Previoos 
to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay,  charges  against  die 
chief  magistrate,  though  frequendy  inmnoited, 
had  seldom  been  directly  made;  and  the  cofer 
under  which  the  attacks  upon  his  character  weie 
conducted,  evidenced  the  caution  with  which  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  proceed.  That  mission 
visibly  affected  the  decorum  which  had  been 
usually  observed  towards  him,  and  the  ratificatioa 
of  the  treaty  brought  into  open  view  sensations « 
which  had  long  been  ill  concealed.  Widi  equal 
virulence,  the  military  and  political  character  of 
the  president  was  attacked,  and  he  was  averred  to 
be  totally  destitute  of  merit  either  as  a  soldier  or 
a  statesman.     The  calumnies  with  which  he  was 
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assailed  were  not  confined  to  his  public  eonduct ;  chaf.tul 
teven  his  qualities  as  a  man  were  the  subjects  of    1795. 
detraction.    That  he  had  violated  the  constitution 
in  negotiating  a  treaty  without  the  previous  advice 
of  the  senate,  and  in  embracing  within  that  treaty 
subjects  belonging  exclusively  to  the  legislature, 
was  openly  maintained,  for  which  an  impeachment 
was  pu))licly  suggested ;  and  that  he  had  drawn  charge 
from  the  treasury  for  his  private  use  more  thanpjf^ 
the  salary  annexed  to  his  office  was  unblushingly 
asserted.  This  last  allegation  was  said  to  be  sup- 
ported by  extracts  from  the   treasury  accomits 
wliich  had  been  laid  before  the  legislature,  and  was 
m^tained  with  the  most  persevering  effrontery. 

Though  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  denied 
that  the  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  had 
ever  been  exceeded,  the  atrocious  charge  was 
still  confidently  repeated ;  and  the  few  who  could 
triumph  in  any  spot  which  might  tarnish  the  lustre 
of  Washington's  fame,  felicitated  themselves  on 
the  prpspect  of  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  repu- 
tation of  a  patriot,  to  whose  single  influence,  they 
ascribed  the  failure  of  their  political  plans.  With 
the  real  public,  the  confidence  felt  in  the  integrity 
of  the  chief  magistrate  remained  unshaken ;  but 
so  imposing  was  the  appearance  of  the  docu- 
ments adduced,  as  to  excite  an  apprehension  that 
the  transaction^might  be  placed  in  a  light  to  show 
that  some  indiscretion,  in  which  he  had  not  par- 
ticipated, had  been  inadvertently  committed. 

This  state  of  anxious  suspense  was  of  short  du- 
ration. The  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  during 
whose  administration  of  the  finances  this  peculation 
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au^'^m.  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  came  forward  with 
1795.   a  full  explanation  of  the  fact.     It  appeared  tfatt 
the  president  himself  had  never  touched  aaj  put 
of  the  compensation  annexed  to  his  oflke«  but 
that  the  whole  was  received  and  disbursed  by  the 
gentleman  who  superintended  the  expenses  of  hts 
household.     That  it  was  the  practice  of  the  trea- 
sury, when  4  sum  had  been  appropriated  kx  the 
current  year,  to  pay  it  to  that  gentleman  occSp 
sionally,  as  the  situation  of  the  family  might  iv- 
quire.     The  expenses  at  some  periods  of  the  year 
exceeded,  and  at  others  fell  short  of  the  attowance 
for  the  quarter;  so  that  at  some  times,  mooqr 
was  paid  in  advance  on  account  of  the  ensuing 
quarter,  and  at  others,  that  which  was  due  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  was  not  completely  drawn  out. 
The  secretary  entered  into  an  examination  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  to  show  that  this  pnctioe 
was  justifiable,  and  illustrated  his  arguments  by 
many  examples  in  which  an  advance  on  acooivt 
of  money  appropriated  to  a  particular  object, 
before  the  service  was  completed,  would  be  abso* 
lutely  necessary.     However  this  might  be,  it  wis 
a  transaction  in  which  the  president  personal^ 
was  unconcerned. 

When  possessed  of  the  entire  fact,  the  pabb'c 
viewed  with  just  indignation  this  attempt  to  de- 
fame a  character  which  was  the  nation's  pride* 
Americans  felt  themselves  affected  by  this  atro- 
cious calumny  on  their  most  illustrious  citizeoi 
and  its  propagators  were  frowned  into  silence. 
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On  the  19th  of  August,  the  secretary  of  state  chap.  vin. 
A  resigned  *  his  place   in  the  administration,    1795. 
d  some  time  elapsed  before  a  successor  was  Mr.  Ran. 

*  dolphretignt. 

DOinted.t     At  length,  colonel  Pickering  was  u succeeded 
moved  to  the  department  of  state,  and    Mr.  Pickering. 
*Henry,  a  eentlemah  who   had  served  in  thecokxiei 

.  .  M'  Heniy 

nily  of  general  Washington,  and  in  the  cofigress  ^'"'^ 


secretary  at 

war. 


tor  to  the  establishment  of  the  existing  consti 

tion,  was  appointed  to  the  department  of  wan 

r  the  death  of  Mr.  Bradford,  a  vacancy  was  also 

oduced-in  the  office  of  attorney  general,  which 

IS  filled  by  Mr.  Lee,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 

linence  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  legislature  of 

irginia. 

Many  of  those  embarrassments  in  which  the 

vemment,    from  its  institution,  had  been  in- 

Ived^  were  now  ended,   or  approaching  their 

mination. 

The  opposition  to  the  laws  which  had  so  long 

'cn  made  in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania 

listed  no  longer. 

On  the  third  of  August,  a  definitive  treaty  was  JETtSduJ? 

deluded   by  general  Wayne   with  the  hostile  ^  ohi?. 

idians  north-west  of  the  Ohio,    by  which  the 

^stnictive   and  expensive  war  which  had  long 

isolated  that  frontier,  was  ended  in  a  manner 

jrfectly  agreeable  to  the  United  States.     With 

c  powerful  tribes  of  the  south  also,  notwith- 

uiding  the  intrigues  of  their  Spanish  neighbours, 

•  See  ^otej  JVo.  XV IL  at  the  end  of  the  volume^ 

» 

f  See  Mtej  Ao.  XVIIL  at  the  end  qf  the  volume. 
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CRAP.  vin.  an  accommodation  had  taken  place ;  and  to  prescnre 
1795.  peace  in  that  quarter,  it  was  only  necessary  to  in* 
vest  the  executive  with  the  means  of  restrainiiig 
the  incursions  which  the  disorderly  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  frontier  frequently  made  into  the 
Indian  territory ;  incursions,  of  which  murder 
was  often  the  consequence. 

Few  subjects  had  excited  more  feeling  among 
the  people,  or  in  the  government  of  the  Umted 
States,  than  the  captivity  of  their  fellow  ddzeos 
in  Algiers.     Even  this  calamity  had  been  seized 
as  a  weapon  which  might  be  wielded  with  some 
effect  against  the   executive.     Overlooking  the 
exertions  which  had  been  made  by  that  department 
for  the  attainment  of  peace,  and  the  liberation  of 
the  American  captives ;  and  regardless  of  its  ab- 
solute inability  to  aid  negotiation  by  the  exhibition 
of  force,  the  discontented  ascribed  the  long  and 
painful  imprisonment  of  their  unfortunate  brethren 
to  a  carelessness  in  the  administration  respectiog 
their  sufferings,  and  to  that  inexhaustible  aourot 
of  accusation,... its  policy  with  regard  to  (ranee 
and  Britain. 

After  the  failure  of  several  attempts  to  obtuD 
a  peace  with  the  regency  of  Algiers,  full  powers 
were  granted  to  colonel  Humphreys,  the  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  Lisbon,  who,  in  cooftr- 
mity  with  instructions  given  by  the  executive,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Donaldson  to  transact  this  interesdng 
Tntf  with  business.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  on  terms  whichf 
^*^'     though  disadvantageous,  were  the  best  that  could 
be  obtained.     It  was.  signed  on  the  fifth  of  Sq>- 
tember,  and  agreed  to  by  colonel  Humphreys io 
the  following  November. 
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Utmost  exertions  of  the  executive  to  settle  crap.vui. 
itroversy  with  Spain  respecting  boundary,  1795. 
obtain  for  their  western  citizens  the  free 
the  Mississippi  had  been  unavailing.  A 
ition  in  which  Mr.  Short  and  Mr.  Carmi- 
had  been  employed  at  Madrid,  had  been 
;ted  by  artificial  delays  on  the  part  of  the 
h  cabinet,  until  those  ministers,  convinced 
■thing  was  to  be  effected,  had  themselves 
ted  that  the  commission  should  be  termi- 

ength,  Spain,  embarrassed  by  the  war  in 
she  was  engaged,  discovered  symptoms  of 
er  more  inclined  to  conciliation.  Mr.  Short 
lerican  minister  at  Madrid,  possessed  only 
k  of  a  resident,  and  it  was  understood  that 
ertaih  forms  and  principles  of  etiquette  es- 
kl  at  that  court,  a  minister  of  higher  grade 
i  on  the  special  occasion,  would  be  enabled 
edite.4he  negotiation.  An  intimation  to 
ect  was  given  by  the  commissioners  of 
It  Philadelphia  to  the  secretary  of  state,  in 
jence  of  which,  the  president,  though  re- 
a  high  and  just  confidence  in  Mr.  Shorty 
ted  Mr,  Pinckney  in  November  1794,  as 
extraordinary  to  his  catholic  majesty.  Mr. 
ey  repaired  in  the  following  summer  to 
,  and  a  treaty  with  his  catholic  majesty 
icluded  on  the  20th  of  October,  in  which 
ms  of  the  United  States  on  the  important  J^^  witk 
»f  boundary  and  the  Mississippi  were  fully 
td. 
V.  4  n    ^ 
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cHAP.vin.  Thus  were  adjusted,  so  far  as  depended  on  Ae 
if95.  executive,  all  those  external  difficulties  with  which 
the  United  States  had  long  struggled,  most  of 
which  had  originated  before  the  establishment  of 
the  existing  government,  and  some  of  which  por- 
tended calamities  that  no  common  share  of  pru- 
dence could  have  averted. 

Although  the  treaties  with  Spain  and  Alpers 
had  not  been  received  at  the  meeting  of  congress, 
nor  had  their  signature  been  officially  announced, 
the  state  of  the  negotiations  with  both  powers  was 
sufficiently  well  understood  to  enable  the  president 
with  confidence  to  assure  the  legislature,  in  his 

AfeetiiiKof    spccch  at  thc  opening  of  the  session,  that  those 

**"*^"^     negotiations  were  in  a  train  which  promised  a 
happy  issue. 

pretkieofi  Hc  commenccd  his  speech  with  declaring  the 
gratification  he  felt  at  the  prosperous  state  of 
American  affairs.  *^  I  trust,''  said  he,  ^*  I  do  not 
deceive  myself  while  I  indulge  the  persuasion  that 
I  have  never  met  you  at  any  period,  whes,  nuxt 
than  at  present,  the  situation  of  our  public  affiun 
has  afforded  just  cause  for  mutual  congratulation; 
and  for  inviting  you  to  join  with  me  in  profiound 
gratitude  to  the  author  of  all  gocxl  for  the  nuiae- ' 
rous  and  extraordinary  blessings  we  enjoy.'' 

The  various  favourable  events  which  hate  been  1 
already  enumerated  were  then  detailed  in  a  suc- 
cinct statement,  at  the  close  of  which  he  mentioned  ' 
the  British  treaty,  which,  though  publicly  knawflt 
had  not  before  been  communicated  officially  to  the 
house  of  representatives. 

**  This  interesting  summary  of  our  afiirii" 
continued  the  speech  ^\  with  regard  to  the  powers 
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between  whom  and  the  United  States  controversies  cfup.vra. 
have  subsisted  ;  and  with  regard  also  to  our  In-  1795. 
dian  neighbours  with  whom  we  have  been  in  a 
state  of  enmity  or  misunderstanding,  opens  a  wide 
field  for  consoling  and  gratifying  reflections.  If 
by  prudence  and  moderation  on  every  side,  the 
extinguishment  of  all  the  causes  of  external  discord 
which  have  heretofore  menaced  our  tranquillity,  on 
terms  compatible  with  our  national  faith  and 
honour,  shall  be  the  happy  result,.. .how  firm  and 
how  precious  a  fdundation  will  have  been  laid  for 
accelerating,  maturing,  and  establishing  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country." 

After  presenting  an  animated  picture  of  the 
situation  of  the  United  States,  and  recommending 
several  objects  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature, 
the  president  concluded  with  observing.  "  Tem- 
perate discussion  of  the  important  subjects  that 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  mutual 
forbearance  where  there  is  a  difference  in  opinion, 
are  too  obvious  and  necessary  for  the  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  welfare  of  our  country,  to  need  any 
recommendation  of  mine.*' 

In  the  senate,  an  address  was  reported  which 
echoed  back  the  sentiments  of  the  speech. 

In  this  house  of  representatives,  as  in  the  last, 
the  party  in  opposition  to  the  general  system  of 
the  administration  had  obtained  a  majority.  To 
the  treaty  -  with  Great  Britain,  this  party  was 
unanimously  hostile ;  and  it  was  expected  that 
dieir  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  president,  would 
indicate  their  sentiments  on  a  subject  which  con- 
tinued to  agitate  the  whole  American  people 

4ir2 
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CHAP  via  The  Msw^r  reported  by  the  committee,  contained 


1795.  ^  declaration,  that  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citi« 
zens  in  the  chief  magistrate,  reniained  undimin- 
ished. 

On  a  motion,  to  strike  out  the  words  importing 
this  sentiment,  it  was  averred,  that  the  chuse  as 
it  stood  asserted  an  untruth.  It  was  sot  true 
that  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  preudent 
was  undiminished.  By  a  recent  transaction  it 
had  been  considerably  impaired  ;  and  some  gen- 
tlemen declared  that  their  own  confidence  in  him 
was  lessened. 

By  the  friends  of  the  administration,  the  motion 
was  opposed  with  great  zeal,  and  the  opinion  ttat 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  chief  magift' 
trate  remained  unshaken,  was  maintained  with 
ardor.     But  they  were  outnumbered. 

To  avoid  a  direct  vote  on  the  propositioOt  it 
was  moved,  that  the  address  should  be  reconif 
mitted.  This  motion  succeeded,  and,  two  mem- 
bers being  added  to  the  committee,  an  answer  wii 
reported  in  which  the  clause  objected  to  VA 
so  modified  as  to  be  free  from  exception. 

That  part  of  the  speech  which  meatioaed  die 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  was  alhided  to.  in  tmnft 
which,  though  not  directly  expressive  of  di«p- 
probation,  were  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  pit* 
vailing  sentiment. 

Early  in  the  month  of  January,  the  prea&dent 
transmitted  to  both  houses  of  congress,  a  measagCi 
accompanying  certain  communications  frov  til 
French  government  which  were  well  calcubrted  1^ 
cherish  those  ardent  feelbgs  that  prevailed  hklkf 
legislature. 
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It  was  the  fortune  of  Mr,  Monroe  to  reach  Paris  chap.vui. 
soon  after  the  death  of  Robe^ierre  and  the  fall  of  1795. 
the  jacobins.  On  his  reception  as  the  minister  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  public  and  in  the 
convention,  he  gave  free  scope  to  the  genuine 
feelings  of  his  heart ;  and,  at  the  same  tikne^  de- 
livered to  the  president  of  that  body,  with  )iis 
credentials,  two  letters  addressed  by  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  committee  of  public  safety.  These 
letters  were  answers  to  one  written  by  the  com« 
mittee  of  safety  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  executive  department  being  the  organ  through 
which  all  foreign  intercourse  was  to  be  conducted^ 
each  branch  of  the  legislature  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion directing  this  letter  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
president,  with  a  request,  that  he  would  cause  it  to 
be  answered  in  terms  expressive  of  their  friendly 
dispositions  towards  the  French  republic. 

So  fervent  were  the  sentiments  expressed  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  convention  decreed  that 
the  flag  of  the  American  and  French  republics 
should  be  united  together,  and  suspended  in  its 
own  hall,  in  testimony  of  eternal  union  and  friend- 
ship  between  the  two  people.  To  evince  the 
impression  made  on  his  mind  by  this  a(5t,  and  the 
grateful  sense  of  his  constituents,  Mr.  Monroe 
presented  to  the  convention  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  prayed  them  to  accept  as  a  proof 
of  the  sensibility  with  which  his  country  received 
every  act  of  friendship  from  its  ally,  and  of  the 
pleasure  with  which  it  cherished  every  incident 
which  tended  to  cement  and  consolidate  the  union 
l)etween  the  two  nations- 
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CHAP. VIII.  Disregarding  the  provisions  of  the  American 
1795.  constitution,  although  their  attention  must  have 
been  particularly  directed  to  them  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  letter  to  congress  was  referred  by 
that  body  to  the  executive,  the  committee  of  safety 
again  addressed  the  legislature  in  terms  adapted  to 
that  department  of  government  which  superintends 
its  foreign  intercourse,  and  expressive  among 
other  sentiments  of  the  sensibility  with  which  the 
French  nation  had  perceived  those  spupaihetic 
emotions,  with  which  the  American  people  had 
viewed  the  vicissitudes  of  her  fortune.  Mr,  Adct, 

Mr.Aikt     who  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Fauchet  at  Philadelphia, 

Mcceeds  Mr.  ' 

Fauchet.  ^jy^  ^Jjq  ^jjg  ^j^^  bearcr  of  this  letter,  also  brought 
with  him  the  colours  of  France,  which  he  was 
directed  to  present  to  the  United  States.  He  ar- 
rived  in  the  summer;  but,  probably  in  the  idea 
that  these  communications  were  to  be  made  by 
him  directly  to  congress,  he  did  not  announce 

them  to  the  executive  until  late  in  December. 

1T96.        The  first  day  of  the  new  year  1796,  was  named 

'  for  their  reception,  when  the  colours  were  de- 

livered to  the  president,  and  the  letter  to  congress 
also  placed  in  his  hands. 

In  executing  this  duty,  Mr.  Adet  addressed  to 
the  president  a  speech  which,  in  the  glowing 
language  of  his  country,  represented  francc  as 
struggling,  not  only  for  her  own  liberty,  but  for 
that  of  the  human  race.  ^'  Assimilated  to,  or 
rather  identified  with  free  people  by  the  form  of 
her  government,  she  saw  in  them,*'  he  saidy 
^'only  friends  and  brothers.  Long  accustomed  to 
regard  the  American  people  as  her  most  £utUal 
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she  sought  to  draw  closer  the  ties  already  chap.vhl 
d  in  the  fields  of  Americay  under  the  auspi-  ~i796. 
•'victory,  over  the  ruins  of  tyranny.'* 
answer  this  speech  was  a  task  of  some  deli- 
It  was  necessary  to  express  feelings  adapted 
occasion,  without  implying  sentiments  with 
:t  to  the  belligerent  powers,  which  might 
proper  to  be  used  by  the  chief  magistrate  of 
itral  country.  With  a  view  to  both  these 
ts,  the  president  made  the  following  reply, 
lorn,  sir,  in  a  land  of  liberty  ;  having  early 
:d  its  value  ;  having  engaged  in  a  perilous 
ct  to  defend  it ;  having,  in  a  word,  devoted 
sst  years  of  my  life  to  secure  its  permanent 
lishment  in  my  own  country  ;  my  anxious 
ections,  my  sympathetic  feelings,  and  my 
vishes  are  irresistibly  attracted,  whensoever, 
fT  country,  I  see  an  oppressed  nation  unfurl 
inners  of  freedom.  But  above  all,  the  events 
French  revolution  have  produced  the  deepest 
tude,  as  well  as  the  highest  admiration.  To 
^our  nation  brave,  were  to  pronounce  but 
ion  praise.  Wonderful  people !  ages  to  come 
;ad  with  astonishment  the  history  of  your  bril- 
exploits.  I  rejoice  that  the  period  of  your  toils 
f  your  immense  sacrifices  is  approaching* 
ice  that  the  interesting  revolutionary  move- 
s  of  so  many  years  have  issued  in  the  forma* 
fa  constitution^designed  to  give  permanency 

ibsequent  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Adet,  but  previous  to 
Tie,  the  revolutionary  government  which  succeeded  the 
on  of  monarchy  had  yielded  to  a  constitution  of  the 
can  form* 
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cHAp.vin.  to  the  great  object  for  which  you  have  contendedi 
1796.    I  rejoice  that  liberty,  which  you   have  so  Jong 
embraced  with  enthusiasm, •..liberty^  €^  whiohyott 
have  been  the  invincible  defenders,  now  finds  an 
asylum  in  the  bosom  of  a  regularly  organiied 
government ;.. .a  government  which,  being  formed 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  French  people,  cor« 
responds   with  the  ardent  wishes  of  my  heart, 
while  it  gratifies  the  pride  of  every  citixen  of  the 
United  States  by  its  resemblance  to  their  own. 
On  these  glorious  events,  accept^  sir,  my  sittcere 
congratulations. 

**  In  delivering  to  you  these  sentiments,  I  ex- 
press not  my  own  feelings  only,  but  those  of  my 
fellow  citizens  in  relation  to  the  commencement, 
the  progress,  and  the  issue  of  the  French  refdo- 
tion :  and  they  will  certainly  join  with  me  in  purest 
wishes  to  the  Supreme  Being,  that  the  citizens  of 
our  sister  republic,  our  magnanimous  allies,  nay 
soon  enjoy  in  peace,  that  liberty  which  they  hate 
purchased  at  so  great  a  price,  and  all  the  happiness 
that  liberty  can  bestow. 

•*  I  receive,  sir,  with  lively  sensibility,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  triumphs,  and  of  the  infranchisements 
of  your  nation,  the  colours  of  France,  which  yon 
have  now  presented  to  the  United  States.  Tke 
transaction  will  be  announced  to  congress,  vA 
the  colours  will  be  deposited  with  the  arcluves  cf 
the  United  States,  which  are  at  once  the  evidence 
and  the  memorials  of  their  freedom  and  indepen* 
dence;  may  these  be  perpetual!  and  majtbe 
friendship  of  the  two  republics  be  commensiuiK 
with  their  existence." 
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The  address  of  Mr.  Adet,  ihe  answer  of  the  crap.  vm. 
resident,  and  the  colours  of  France,  were  trans*    17957" 
litted  to  congress  with  the  letter  from  the  com- 
littee  of  safety. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  a  resolution  was 
lOved,  requesting  the  president  to  make  known 
>  the  representatives  of  the  French  republic, 
le  sincere  and  lively  sensations  which  were  ex* 
ited  by  this  honourable  testimony  of  the  existing 
irmpathy  and  affections  of  thiP*  two  republics ; 
lat  the  house  rejoiced  in  an  opportunit}  of  con- 
ratulating  the  French  republic  on  the  brilliant 
id  glorious  achievements  accomplished  during 
le  present  afBictive  war ;  and  hoped  that  those 
:hieyements  would  be  attended  with  a  perfect 
tainment  of  their  object,  the  permanent  estab- 
shment  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  that  great 
id  magnanimous  people. 

The  letter  to  congress  having  come  from  the 
)mtaittecof  safety,  which,  under  the  revolutionary 
rstem,  was  the  department  that  was  charged  with 
•reign  intercourse  ;  and  a  constitution  having  been 
terwards  adopted  in  France,  by  which  an  exe- 
itive  directory  was  established,  to  whieh  all  the 
»reign  relations  of  the  government  were  confided, 
1  attempt  was  made  to  amend  fhis  resolution,  by 
ibstituting  the  directory  for  the  representatives  of 
le  people.  But  this  attempt  failed ;  after  which 
e  re.solution  passed  unanimously. 

In  the  senate  also,  a  resolution  was  offered,  ex- 
cessive of  the  sensations  of  that  house,  and 
iquesting  the  president  to  communicate  them  to 
e  proper  organ  of  the  French  repul^Uc.    An 

VOL.  V.  4o 
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ciiAp.viu.  amendment  was  moved  to  vary  this  resolations^ 
1796.   as  to  express  the  sentiment  to  the  president,  and 
omit  the  request  that  it  should  be  communicated 
to  the   French  republic.      The   complimentary 
correspondence  between  the  two  nations,  had,  it 
was  said,  reached  a  paint  when,  if  ever,  it  ought 
to  close.     This  amendment  though  strenuously 
combatted  by  the  opposition,  was  adopted. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  the  attention  of 
congress  was  prineipally  direQted  to  objects  wJucAi 
though  important  in  themselves,  did  not  involve 
those  points  on  which  the  two  great  parties  were 
at  variance,  nor  particularly  relate  to  that  political 
system  which  had  been  observed  towards  ibieign 
nations.  But  in  February,  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  was  returned,  in  the  form  advised  by  the 
senate,  ratified  by  his  Britannic  majesty. 

The  constitution  declaring  a  treaty,  when  made, 
the  supremlb  law  of  the  land,  it  became  esseotially 
the  duty  of  the  president  officially  to  announce  it 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  pursuance 
of  this  duty,  he  issued  his  proclamation  dated  the 
last  day  of  February,  stating  the  treaty,  and  the 
completion  of  the  solemnities  requisite  to  its 
obligation,  and  requiring  from  all  persons  its  ob- 
servance and  execution.  For  the  information  of 
congress,  a  copy  of  this  proclami^tion  was  traos- 
mitted  to  each  house  on  the  first  of  Mardu 

The  party  which  had  obtained  the  majority  in 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  having  openly  denied 
the  right  of  the  president  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  was  not  a  little  dissatisfied  at  his  ven- 
turing to  issue  this  proclamation  before  the  sense 
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ef  the  house  of  representatives  had  been  declared  cHAP.vm. 


JUmbb- 


on  the  obligation  of  the  instrument.  179^. 

This  dissatisfSu:tion  was  not  concealed.     On  the 
second  of  March,  Mr.  Livingstoni  after  stating 
that  the  treaty  lately  negotiated  with  Great  Britain 
must  give  rise  to  several  important  and  constitu- 
tional questions,  laid,  upon 4he  table  a  resolution,  The iKmse  of 
requesting  the  president  **  to  lay  before  the  house  ^S? 
a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  the  minister  of  the~^l^^ 
United  States,  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  g;^^  ^*«»^ 
king  of   Great  Britain,    communicated  by  his^*'**''* 
message  of  the  first  of  March,  together  with  the 
correspondence  and  other  documents  relative  to 
the  said  treaty." 

On  the  seventh  of  March,   he  amended  this, 
resolution  by  adding  the  words,  ^^  excepting  such 
of  the  said  papers  as  any  existing  negotiation  may 
render  improper  to  be  disclosed. '^ 

After  some  debate,  Mr.  Madison  proposed  to 
xiodify  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Livingston,  so 
ms  to  except  such  papers  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  president,  it  might  be  inconsistent  with  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  to  dis- 
close. This  propositiqn  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  ten  voices,  and  the  discussion  of  the  original 
resolution  was  resumed.  The  debate  soon  glided 
into  an  argument  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
treaty  making  power. 

By  the  friends  of  the  administration,  it  was 
maintained,  that  a  treaty  was  a  contract  between 
two  nations,  which,  under  the  constitution,  the 
president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  had  a  right  to  make,  and  that  it  was 
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CHAP.  VIII.  made  when,  by  and  with  such  advice  and  conseni^ 
1796.    it  had  received  his  final  act.     Its  obligations tlieii 
became  complete  on  the  United  States,  and  to  re- 
I    fuse  to  comply  with  its  stipulations,  was  to  break 
the  treaty,  and  to  violate  the  faith  of  the  nation. 
By  the  opposition  it  was  contended,  that  the 
power  to  make  treaties,  if  applicable  to  every 
object,  conflicted  with  powers  which  wcie  vested 
exclusively  in  congress.     That  either  the  treaty 
making  power  must  be  limited  in  its  openitioo  so 
as  not  to  touch  objects  committed  by  the  consti- 
tution to  congress,  or  the  assent  and  co-operation 
of  the  house  of  representatives  must  be  required 
to  give  validity  to  any  compact  so  far  as  it  night 
comprehend  those  objects.      A  treaty,  therefoie, 
which  required  an  appropriation  of  money,  orany 
act  of  congress  to  carry  it  into  effect,  had  not  ac- 
quired its  obligatory  force  until  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives had  exercised  its  powers  in  the  case. 
They  were  at  full  liberty  to  make  or  to  withhdd 
such  appropriation,  or  other  law,  without  incurring 
the   imputation   of  violating  any    existing  ob&- 
gation,  or  of  breaking  the  faith  of  the  nation. 

The  debate  on  this  question  was  animated,  vehe-^ 
ment,  and  argumentative,  all  the  party  passbni 
were  enlisted  in  it,  and  it  was  protracted  with- 
out much  intermission  until  the  24th  of  Marchi 
when  the  resolution  was  carried  in  the  affirmitive 
by  sixty  two  to  thirty  seven  voices.  The  next  day, 
the  committee  appointed  to  present  it  to  the  chief 
magistrate  reported  his  answer,  which  was,  "  that 
he  would  take  the  resolution  into  consideration.'' 
The  situation  in  which  this  vote  placed  the 
executive  was  peculiarly  delicate.     In  an  elective 
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iment,  the  difficulty  of  resisting  the  popular  chap.  vm. 
1  of  the  legislature  is  at  all  times  of  serious    1795. 
:ude,  but  is  particularly  so  when  the  passions 

public  have  been  strongly  and  generally 
1  by  exertions  which  have  pervaded  the 
society.  The  popularity  of  a  demand  for 
atioil,  the  large  majority  by  which,  in  the 
t  instance,  that  demand  was  supported,  the 
mal  force  which  a  refusal  to  comply  with  it 
giv«  to  suspicions  already  insinuated,  that 
istances  had  occurred  in  the  negotiation 
the  administration  dared  not  expose,  and 
B  president  was  separating  himself  from  the 
mtatives  of  the  people,'  furnished  motives, 
htly  to  be  overruled,  for  yielding  to  the  re- 
vhich  had  been  made, 
these  considerations  were  opposed  by  others 

though  less  operative  with  men  who  fear 
:rve  the  public  favour  by  hazarding  its  loss, 
s  an  irresistible  influence  over  a  mind  re- 
to  pursue  steadily  the  path  of  duty,  however    ^ 
abound  with  thorns. 

t  the  future  diplomatic  transactions  of  the 
ment  might  be  seriously  and  {)ermanently 
i  by  establishing  the  principle  that  the 
of  representatives  could  demand  as  a  right, 
tructions  given  to  a  foreign  minister,  and 
papers  connected  with  a  negotiation,  was 
>arent  to  be  unobserved.  Nor  was  it  Iqss 
s  that  a  compliance  with  the  request  now ' 
vould  go  far  in  establishing  this  principle, 
rm  of  the  request,  and  the  motives  which 
d  it|  equally  led  to  this  conclusion.     It  left 
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CHAP.  viiL  nothing  to  the  discretion  of  the  preudeat  witfa 

~]796~ regard  to  the  public  interests,  and  the  infoniuitioo 

was  asked  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  de'terauning 

whether  the  house  of  representatives  would  gift 

efiect  to  a  public  treaty. 

It  was  also  a  subject  for  serious  reflectim,  that 
in  a  debate  unusually  elaborate,  the  hduse  of  re- 
presentatives had  claimed  a  right  of  interfimnce 
in  the  formation  of  treaties,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  president,  the  constitution  bad  denied 
them.  Duties  the  most  sacred  requiring  that  he 
should  resist  this  encroachment  on  the  department 
which  was  particularly  confided  to  him,  he  could 
not  hesitate  respecting  the  course  it  became  him 
to  take,  and  on  the  30th  of  March,  he  retuned 
the  following  answer  to  the  resolution  which  had 
been  presented  to  him« 

**  Gentlemen  of  the   bouse  of  representattm^ 

^^  With  the  utmost  attention  I  have  considered 
your  resolution  of  the  24th  instant,  requesting 
me  to  lay  before  your  house,  a  copy  of  the  in- 
structions to  the  minister  of  the  United  Stales, 
who  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  together  with  the  correspondence 
and  other  documents  relative  to  that  treaty,  ex* 
cepting  such  of  the  said  papers,  as  any  existing 
negotiation  may  render  improper  to  be  disclosed. 

^^  In  deliberating  upon  this  subject,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  lose  sight  of  the  principle  which 
'some  have  avowed  in  its  discussion,  or  to  avoid 
extending  my  views  to  the  consequences  wliich 
must  flow  from  the  admission  of  that  principfe* 

**  I  trust  that  no  part  of  my  conduct  has  e*cr 
indicated  a  disposition  to  withhold  any  informa- 
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tion  which  the  constitution  has  enjoined  it  uponcBAP.vin. 

the  president  as  a  duty  to  give,  or  which  could  1795.^ 
be  required  of  him  by  either  house  of  congress  as 
a  right ;  and  witli  truth  I  affirm,  that  it  has  been, 
as  it  will  continue  to  be,  while  I  have  the  honour 
to  preside  in  the  government,  my  constant  endea- 
vour to  harmonize  with  the  other  branches  thereof, 
flo  br  as  the  trust  delegated  to  me  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  my  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tion  it  imposes,  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  constitution*  will  permit. 

**  The  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  require 
caution,  and  their  success  must  often  depend  on 
aecrecy :  and  even  when  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  measures,  demands,  or 
eventual  concessions  which  may  have  been  pro- 
posed  or  contemplated  would  be  extremely  im- 
politic; for  this  might  have  a  pernicious  influence 
on  future  negotiations,  or  produce  Tmmediate 
inconveniencies,  perhaps  danger  and  mischief  to 
other  persons.  The  necessity  of  such  caution  and 
secrecy  was  one  cogent  reason  for  vesting  the 
power  of  making  treaties  in  the  president,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  that  body  was  formed  confining  it 
to  a  small  number  of  members. 

*•  To  admit  then  a  right  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives to  demand,  and  to  have  as  a  matter  of 
course,  all  the  papers  respecting  a  negotiation  with 
a  foreign  power,  would  be  to  establish  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

*  The  words  of  the  oath  of  oflice  prescribed  for  the  chief 
magistrate. 
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CHAP. VIII.     '^  It  does  not  occur  that  the  inspeciiott  of  tbe 
'^TmT  P^P^i's  asked  for,  can  be  relative  to  any  purpose 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  house  of  represents* 
tivesy  except  that  of  an  impeachment,  which  tbe 
resolution  has   not  expressed.     I  repeat  that  I 
have  no  disposition  to  withholcl  any  infonnadon 
which  the  duty  of  my  station  will  permit,  c;  the 
public  good  shall  require  to  be  disclosed ;  and  in 
fact,  all  the  papers  affecting  the  negotiation  with 
Great  Britain  were  laid  before,  the  senate,  when 
the  treaty  itself  was  communicated  for  their  con- 
sideration and  advice. 

^'The  course  which  the  debate  has  taken  on 
the  resolution  of  the  house,  leads  to  some  observa- 
tions on  the  mode  of  making  treaties  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

*'  Having  been  a  member  of  the  general  coo- 
vention,  and  knowing  the  principles  on  which  the 
constitution  was  formed,  I  have  ever  entertuned 
but  one  opinion  upon  this  subject ;  and  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  government  to  this  mo- 
ment, my  conduct  has  exemplified  that  opinion. 
That  the  power  of  making  treaties  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  provided  two  thirds  of 
the  senators  present  concur;  and  that  every  treaty 
so  made  and  promulgated,  thenceforward  becomes 
the  raw  of  the  land.  It  is  thus  that  the  titaty 
making  power  has  been  understood  by  foreign 
nations :  and  in  all  the  treaties  made  with  the0> 
we  have  declared,  and  tbey  have  believed,  tW 
when  ratified  "by  the  president  with  the  advice  ifl*' 
consent  of  the  senate,  they  became  obligate^'  '^ 
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this  construction  of  the  constitution,  every  house  chap-  vmu 
of  representatives  has  heretofore  acquiesced  ;  and  1796. 
until  the  present  time,  not  a  doubt  or  suspicion 
has  appeared  to  my  knowledge,  that  this  con- 
struction was  not  the  true  one.  Nay,  they  have 
more  than  acquiesced;  for  until  now,  without 
Qontroverting  the  obligation  of  such  treaties,  they 
[lave  made  all  the  requisite  provisions  for  carrying 
them  into  effect. 

.  ^^  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  this 
construction  agrees  with  the  opinions  entertained 
biy  the  state  conventions  when  they  were  delib- 
erating on  the  constitution ;  especially  by  those 
ffho  objected  to  it,  because  there  was  not  required 
n  commercial  treaties,  the  consent  of  two  thirds 
df  the  whole  number  of  the  members  of  the 
ienate,  instead  of  two  thirds  of  the  senators  pre- 
lent ;  and  because  in  treaties  respecting  territorial 
ind  certain  other  rights  and  claims,  the  concur- 
rcnce  of  three  fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  respectively,  was  not 
Blade  necessary* 

''  It  is  a  fact  declared  by  the  general  convention 
md  universally  understood*  that  the  constitution 
)f  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of 
imity  and  mutual  concession.  And  it  is  well 
(nown,  that  under  this  influence,  the  smaller 
itates  were  admitted  to  an  equal  representation 
n  the  senate  with  the  larger  states ;  and  that  this 
iranch  of  the  government  was  invested  with  great 
lowers;  for  on  the  equal  participation  of  those 
>6wers,  the  sovereignty  and  political  safety  of 
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cHAF.viH.  the  smaller  states,  were   deemed  essentially  to 

1796.   depend. 

^^  If  other  proofs  than  these  and  the  plain  letter 
of  the  constitution  itself  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  point  under  consideration,  they  may  be  found 
in  the  journals  of  the  general  convention  which  I 
have  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  department  of 
state.  In  these  journals  it  will  appear,  that  a  pro- 
position was  made  *'  that  no  treaty  should  be 
binding  on  the  United  States  which  was  not 
ratified  by  a  law,"  and  that  the  proposition  was 
explicitly  rejected. 

"As  therefore  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  under- 
standing  that  the  assent  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives is  not  necessary  to  the  validiQr  of  a 
treaty  ;  as  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  exhibits 
in  itself  all  the  objects  requiring  legislative  pro- 
vision ;  and  on  these  the  papers  called  for  can 
throw  no  light ;  and  as  it  is  essential  to  the  due 
administration  of  the  government  that  the  boun- 
daries fixed  by  the  constitution  between  the  dif- 
ferent departments  should  be  preserved;  a  just 
regard  to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  duty  of  my 
Bedeciines  officc,  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
«!»«>.        forbid  a  compliance  with  your  request.'* 

The  terms  in  which  this  decided,  and,  it  would 
seem,  unexpected  negative  to  the  call  for  papers 
was  conveyed,  appeared  to  break  the  last  cord 
of  that  attachment  which  had  theretofore  bound 
some  of  the  active  leaders  of 'the  opposition  to  the  • 
person  of  the  president.  Amidst  all  the  agttatioai 
and  irritations  of  party,  a  sincere  respect  andreil 
affection  for  the  chief  magistrate,  the  remnaot  of 
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former  friendship,  had  still  lingered  in  the  bosoms  chap.  vm. 
of  some  who  had  engaged  with  ardour  in  the     i^^^' 
political  contests  of  the  day.  But  if  the  last  spark 
of  tills  affection  was  not  now  absolutely  extin- 
guished,  it  was  at  least  concealed  under  the  more 
active  passions  of  the  moment. 

A  motion  to  refer  the  message  of  the  president 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  In  committee,  resolutions  DdMAMi 
were  moved  by  Mr.  Blount  of  North  Carolina;;!;;^? 
declaratory  of  the  sense  of  the  house  respecting 
its  own  power  on  the  subject  of  treaties.  These 
resolutions  take  a  position  less  untenable  than 
had  been  maintained  in  argument,  and  rather 
inexplicit  on  an  essential  part  of  the  question. 
Disclaiming  a  power  to  interfere  in  making 
treaties,  they  assert  the  right  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  whenever  stipulations  are  made 
on  subjects  committed  by  the  constitution  to 
congress,  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  of 
carrying  them  into  effect,  without  deciding  what 
degree  of  obligation  the  treaty  possesses  on  the 
nation  so  far  as  respects  those  points,  previous  to 
such  deliberations.  After  a  debate  in  which  the 
message  was  freely  criticised,  the  resolutions 
were  carried,  fifty-seven  voting  in  the  affirmative 
and  thirty-five  in  the  negative. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  March,  the  • 
treaties  with  his  catholic  majesty,  and  with  the 
de^  of  Algiers  had  been  ratified  by  the  president 
and  were  laid  before  congress.  On  the  ISth  of 
April,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the 
state  of  the  union,  the  instant  the  chairman  was 
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CHAP. vm.  seated,  Mr.  Sedgwick  moved  **  that  pfovision 
1^95^  ought  to  be  made  by  law  for  carrving  into  effect 
with  good  faith,  the  treaties  lately  concluded  with 
the  dey  and  regency  of  Algiers,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  certain  Indian 
tribes  northwest  of  the  Ohio." 

This  motion  produced  a  warm  altercation.  Of 
the  celerity  with  which  it  had  been  made,  the 
members  of  the  majority  complained  loudly;  and 
the  attempt  to  blend  together  four  treaties  in  the 
same  resolution,  after  the  solemn  yote  entered 
upon  their  journals,  declaratory  of  their  right  to 
exercise  a  free  discretion  over  the  subject,  was 
resented  as  an  indignity  to  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  house. 

After  a  discussion  manifesting  the  irritation 
which  existed,  the  resolution  was  amended,  by 
changing  the  word  **  treaties"  from  the  plural  to 
the  singular  number,  and  by  striking  out  the 
words  **dey  and  regency  of  Algiers,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  certain  Indian  tribes  northntst 
of  the  river  Ohio,^*  so  that  only  the  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Spain  remained  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Gallatin  then  objected  to  the  words  "pro- 
vision ouj^ht  to  be  made  by  law,**  as  the  expres- 
sion seemed  to  imply  a  negative  of  the  principle 
laid  down  in  their  resolution,  that  the  house  was 
at  perfect  liberty  to  pass  or  not  to  pass  any  law 
for  giving  effect  to  a  treaty.  In  lieu  of  them  he 
wished  to  introduce  the  words  used  in  the  opinion 
entered  on  their  journals,  which,  instead  of  iflj| 
plying  the  obligation,  declare  the  expediency" 
passing  the  necessary  laws.     This  ameadiBO^ 
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was  objected  to  as  an  innovation  on  the  forms  chap.  vin. 
which  had  been  invariably  observed,  but  it  was    1795, 
carried ;   after   which,   the   words  **  with    good 
faith,''  were  also  discarded. 

The  resolution  thus  amended  was  agreed  to 
without  a  dissenting  voice ;  and  then,   similar 
resolutions  respecting  the  treaties  with  Algiers, 
and  with  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  were      » 
assented  to  in  like  manner. 

This  business  being  dispatched,  the  treaty  with  upon  tfeuo 
Great  Britain  was  brought  before  the  house.  Thejggj^^ 

'  friends  of  that  instrument  urged  an  immediate  !i!^'£^ 
decision  of  the  question.  On  a  subject  which  had  gre^ 
so  long  agitated  the  whole  community,  the  judg- 
ment of  every  member,  they  believed,  was  com- 
pletely formed,  and  the  hope  to  make  converts  by 
argument  was  desperate.  In  fact,  they  appeared 
to  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  majority 
wduld  not  dare  to  encounter  the  immense  respon- 
sibility of  breaking  that  treaty,  without  previously 
ascertaining  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  willing  to  meet  the  consequences  of  thi^ 
measure.  But  the  members  of  the  opposition, 
though  confident  of  their  power  to  reject  the 
resolution,  called  for  its  discussion.  The  expect- 
ation might  not  unreasonably  have  been  enter- 
tained, that  the  passions  belonging  to  the  subject 
would  be  so  inflamed  by  debate,  as  to  produce 
the  expression  of  a  public  sentiment  favourable 
to  their  wishes;  and,  if  in  this  they  should  be 

.  .«4is^PPO^i^^^^i  it  would  be  certainly  unwise  either 
as  a  party,  or  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  to 
plunge  the  nation  into  embarrassments  in  which 
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cHAP.viii.it  was  not  disposed  to  entangle  itself,  and  from 
ir96.  '^hich  the  means  of  extricating  it  could  not  be 
distinctly  perceived. 

The  minority  soon  desisted  from  urging  an 
immediate  decision  of  the  question ;  and  the 
spacious  field  which  was  opened  by  the  proposi- 
tions before  the  house  seemed  to  be  entered  with 
equal  avidity  and  confidence  by  both  parties. 

At  no  time  perhaps  had  the  members  of  the 
national  legislature  been  stimulated  to  great  exer- 
tions by  stronger  feelings  than  impelled  them  on  j 
this  occasion.     Never  had  a  greater  display  been  ^ 
made  of  argument,  of  eloquence,  and  of  passion; 
and  never  had  a  subject  been  discussed  in  which 
all  classes  of  their  fellow  citizens  took  a  deeper  " 
interest. 

To  those  motives  which  a  doubtful  contest  for 
power  and  for  victory  cannot  fail  to  furnish,  were 
added  others  of  vast  influence  on  the  human  miAd. 
By  those  who  supported  the  resolution,  declaring 
the  expediency  of  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect, 
it  was  firmly  believed  that  the  faith  of  the  nation 
was  pledged,  and  that  its  honour,  its  character, 
and  its  constitution,  depended  on  the  vote  aboot 
to  be  given.  They  also  believed  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  required  an  obser- 
vance t)f  the  compact  as  formed.  In  itself,  it  iras 
thought  as  favourable  as  the  situation  of  the  con« 
tracting  parties  and  of  the  world,  entitled  them 
to  expect;  but  its  chief  merit  consisted  in  the 
adjustment  of  ancient  differences,  and  in  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  in  future  amicable  dispositions, 
and  a  friendly  intercourse.     If  congress  shooU 
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efuse  to  perform  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  chap,  vul 
Jnited  States,  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  Great  1796. 
tritain  could  not  be  expected.  The  posts  on 
he  great  lakes,  would  still  be  occupied  by 'their 
;arrisons ;  no  compensation  would  be  made  for 
American  vessels  illegally  captured ;  the  hostile 
iispositions  which  had  been  excited  would  be 
estored  with  increased  aggravation ;  and  that 
hese  dispositions  must  lead  infallibly  to  war,  was 
mplicitly  believed.  To  them,  the  consequence 
)f  a  war  with  Britain  during  the  present  impas- 
icmed  devotion  to  France,  seemed  inevitably  to 
>e  the  political  subjugation  of  their  country. 

By  the  opposite  party,  the  treaty  was  un- 
loubtedly  believed  to  contain  stipulations  really 
njurious  to  the  United  States.  Several  favourite 
irinciples  to  which  they  attached  much  impor- 
ance,  were  relinquished  by  it ;  and  some  of  the 
irticles  relative  to  commerce  were  believed  to 
)e  unequal  in  their  operation.  Nor  ought  the 
»ncerity  with  which  their  opinion  on  the  consti- 
:utional  powers  of  the  house  had  been  advanced, 
x>  be  called  in  question.  In  the  fervor  of  political 
iiscussion,  that  construction  which,  without  in- 
[purring  the  imputation  of  violating  the  national 
faith,  would  enable  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  to  control  the  president  and  senate  in 
making  treaties,  may  have  been  thought  the  safe 
ind  the  correct  construction.  But  no  considera- 
ioa  appears  to  have  been  more  influential  than 
Jie  apprehension  that  the  amicable  arrangements 
made  with  Great  Britain,  would  seriously  affect 
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CHAP.  VIII.  the  future  relations  of  the  United  States 
1796.    France. 

Might  a  conjecture  on  this  subject  be  hazarded, 
it  would  be  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent 
men,  the  preservation  of  that  honest  and  real  neu- 
trality between  the  belligerent  powers*  at  which 
the  executive  had  aimed,  was  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable ;  that  America  would  probably  be  forced 
into  the  war ;  and  that  the  possibility  of  a  rupture 
with  France  was  a  calamity  too  tremendous  not  to 
be  avoided  at  every  hazard. 

As  had  been  foreseen,  this  animated  debate 
was  on  a  subject  too  deeply  and  immediately 
interesting  to  the  community,  not  to  draw  forth 
their  real  sentiments.  The  whole  country  was 
agitated ;  meetings  of  the  people  were  again  held 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  the  strength 
of  parties  was  once  more  tried. 

The  fallacy  of  many  of  the  objections  to  the 
treaty  had  been  exposed,  the  odium  originally 
excited  against  it  had  been  diminished,  the  belief 
that  its  violation  would  infallibly  precipitate  the 
nation  into  a  war,  if  not  universal,  was  extensive. 
These  considerations  brought  reflecting  men  into 
action,  and  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  pronounced 
unequivocally  with  the  minority  in  the  house  of 
representatives. 

That  this  manifestation  of  the  public  sentiment 
would  be  decisive  in  congress  could  not  be 
doubted.  On  the  29th  of  April,  the  question  wis 
taken  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,'  and  wis 
determined,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chaimm 
in  favour  of.  the  expediency  of  making  the  ncces* 
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sary  laws.     The  resolution  was  finally  carried^cHAP.vni: 
fifty-one  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  forty.eight   i^^^, 
in  the  negative. 

That  necessity  to  which  a  part  of  the  majority 
in  the  house  of  representatives  had  reluctantly 
yielded,  operated  on  no  other  subject,  nor  did  it 
affect  the  strength  of  parties.  Their  opinion  res- 
pecting that  system  of  policy  which  ought  to  be 
observed  in  their  external  relations  remained  the 
same,  and  their  partialities  and  prejudices  for  and 
against  foreign  nations  sustained  no  diminution. 

With  regard  to  internal  afiairs  also  the  same  ' 
spirit  was  retained. 

So  excessive  had  been  the  jealousy  entertained 
by  the  opposition  against  a  military  force  of  any 
kind,  that  even  under  the  pressure  of  the  Algerine 
war,  the  bill  providing  a  naval  armament  could 
not  be  carried  through  the  house  without  the  in- 
sertion of  a  section  suspending  all  proceedings 
under  the  act  should  that  war  be  terminated.  The 
event  which  was  to  arrest  the  executive  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  work  having  occurred,  not  a 
single  frigate  could  be  completed  without  further 
authority  from  the  legislature.  This  circumstance 
iiras  the  more  important,  as  a  peace  had  not  been 
concluded  with  Tunis  or  Tripoli ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence the  Mediterranean  could  not  yet  be  safely 
navigated  by  the  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
The  president  called  the  attention  of  congress  to 
this  subject ;  and  in  a  message,  stated  the  loss 
which  would  accrue  from  the  sudden  interruption 
of  the  work  and  dispersion  of  the  workmen.  A 
bill  to  enable  him  to  complete  three,  instead  of 
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CHAP. vui.  six  frigates,  encountered  serious  opposition,  and 
1796.   ^^  with  difficulty  carried  through  the  house. 

But  except  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  no 
subject  was  brought  forward  in  which  parties  felt 
a  deeper  interest  than  on  those  questions  which 
related  to  the  revenue. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  productiveness 
of  the  duties  on  external  commerce,  this  resource 
had  not  yet  become  entirely  adequate  to  the  en- 
gencies  of  the  nation.  To  secure  the  complete 
execution  of  the  system  for  gradually  redeeming  , 
'  the  public  debt,  without  disregarding  those  casu- 
alties to  which  all  nations  are  exposed,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  some  additional  aids  to  the  treasury 
would  be  required.  Upon  the  nature  of  these 
aids  much  contrariety  of  opinion  prevailed.  The 
friends  of  the  administration  were  in  favour  of 
extending  the  system  of  indirect  internal  taxation : 
but,  constituting  the  minority  in  one  branch  of 
the  legislature,  they  could  carry  no  proposition  on 
which  the  opposition  was  united ;  and  the  party 
which  had  become  the  majority  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  had  been  generally  hostile  to  that 
mode  of  obtaining  revenue.  From  an  opinion 
that  direct  taxes  were  recommended  by  intrinsic 
advantages,  or  that  the  people  would  become  more 
attentive  to  the  charges  against  the  administntion 
should  their  money  be  drawn  from  them  by  viuble 
means,  those  who  wished  power  to  change  hands, 
had  generally  manifested  a  disposition  to  oUigt 
those  who  exercised  it,  to  resort  to  a  system  of 
revenue  by  which  a  great  degree  of  sensibilitf 
will  always  be  excited.    The  indirect  taxes  fo^ 
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posed  in  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  were  clup.ym. 

strongly  resisted  ;  yet  for  resolutions  in  favour  of    1795, 

an  increased  duty  on  pleasure  carriages,  a  duty  of 

two  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  all  testamentary 

dispositions,    descents,    and  successions   to   the 

estates  of  intestates,  excepting  those  to  parents, 

iiusbands,  wives,  or  lineal  descendants,  and  certain 

.  duties  on  stamps,  a  majority  was  obtained.     The 

"^mmittee   also  reported  their  opinion,  th^t  the 

:Objects  of  direct  taxation  alone  were  competent 

A^toyield  the  revenue  which  would  be  necessary. 

^  By  the  difficulty  and  novelty  of  the  subject,  they 
were  restrained  from  immediately  acting  on  this 
opinion,  further  than  to  bring  in  a  resolution  di- 
recting the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  prepare  and 
report  to  the  house,  at  the  next  session,  a  plan 
for  raising  two  millions  of  dollars*  by  direct  taxes. 
To  this  resolution  some  opposition  was  made 
by  federal  members ;  but  it  was  supported  by 
others,  who  said  that  it  was  to  prepare,  not  to 
establish  a  system  of  direct  taxation »  and  that, 
however  opposed  they  might  be  to  tke  adoption  of 
the  measure  except  in  the  last  necessity,  prudence 
required  that  the  plan  should  be  digested. 

On  the  resolutions  recommending  indirect 
taxes,  a  vehement  debate  ensued,  and  only  that 
which  pr(^osed  an  augmentation  of  the  duty  on 
carriages  for  pleasure  could  pass  into  a  law. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  was  terminated  this  long  coogmi 
and  interesting  session.   No  preceding  legislature  '^*'°"' 
had  been  engaged  in  discussions  by  which  their 
own  passions,  or  those  of  their  constituents  were 
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CHAP.  V1U.  more  strongly  affected  ;  nor  on  subjects  more  vi- 
1796.    tally  important  to  the  United  States. 

From  this  view  of  the  angry  contests  .of  party* 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  turn  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  to  look  back  to  a  transaction  in  which 
the  movements  of  a  feeling  heart  discover  them- 
selves not  the  less  visibly  for  being  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  the  stern  duties  of  a  public  sttdoQ. 
Of  those  foreigners  who  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution  had  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  no  one  had  embraced  their  cause 
with  so  much  enthusiasm,  or  had  held  so  dis- 
tinguished a  place  in  the  affections  of  genenl 
Washington,  as  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette.  The 
attachment  of  these  illustrious  personages  to  each 
other  had  been  openly  expressed,  and  had  yielded 
neither  to  time,  nor  to  the  remarkable  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  with  which  the  destinies  of  one  of  them 
had  been  chequered.  For  his  friend,  while  guid- 
4ent  eDdM.  mg  thc  coursc  of  a  revolution  which  fixed  the 

voon  to  ^ 

jl^^UJ^  anxious  attention  of  the  world,  or  while  a  prisoner 
LaPiyect*.  j^^  Pfussia,  tiT  in  thc  dungeon  of  Olmutz,  thc 
president  manifested  the  same  esteem  and  fidt 
the  same  solicitude.  The  extreme  jealousy,  how* 
ever,  with  which  the  persons  who  administered  thc 
government  of  France,  as  we\l  as  a  large  parQr  in 
America,  watched  his  deportment  towards  aOtboae 
whom  the  ferocious  despotism  of  the  jacoUnahad 
exiled  from  their  country,  imposed  upon  lum  the 
painful  necessity  of  observing  great  circumspec- 
tion in  his  official  conduct  on  this  delicate  subject. 
A  formal  interposition  in  favour  of  the  virtnooi 
and  unfortunate  victim  of  their  furious  passksa 
would  have  been  unavailing.  Without  bcnefittiDg 
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the  person  whom  it  would  be  designed  to  aid,  chap. vm. 
it  might  produce  serious  political  mischief.  But  1795. 
the  American  ministers  employed  at  foreign  courts 
were  instructed  to  seize  every  fair  occasion  to 
express  unofficially  the  interest  taken  by  the  pre- 
sident in  the  fate  of  La  Fayette ;  and  to  empl(^ 
the  most  eligible  m^ ans  in  their  power  to  obtain 
his  liberty,  or  to  meliorate  his  situation.  A  con- 
fidential person  had  been  sent  to  Berlin  to  solicit 
his  discharge  :  but  before  this  messenger  had 
reached  his  destination,  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
delivered  over  his  illustrious  prisoner  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany.  Mr.  Pinckney  had  been 
instructed  not  only  to  indicate  the  wishes  of  the 
president  to  the  Austrian  minister  at  London,  but 
to  endeavour  unofficially  to  obtain  the  powerful 
mediation  of  Britain,  and  had  at  one  time  flattered 
himself  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  would 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  case ;  but  this  hope 
was  soon  dissipated. 

After  being  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  medi- 
ation of  the  British  cabinet,  the  president  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

^*  It  will  readily  occur  to  your  majesty  that 
occasions  may  sometimes  exist,  on  which  official 
considerations  would  constrain  the  chief  of  a 
nation  to  be  silent  and  passive  in  relation  even  to 
objects  which  affect  his  sensibility  and  claim  his 
interposition  as  a  man.  Finding  myself  precisely 
in  this  situation  at  present,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
writing  this  private  letter  to  your  majesty,  being 
persuaded  that  my  motives  will  also  be  my 
apology  for  it. 
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CHAP. VIII.     <<  In  common  with  the  people  of  this  covntrfi 
1796.    I  retahi  a  strong  and  cordial  sense  of  the  services 
rendered  to  them  by  the  marquis  de  La  Fayette; 
and  my  friendship  for  him  has  been  constant  and 
sincere.     It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  I  should 
sympathize  with  him  and  his  family  in  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  endeavour  to  m'^igate  the  calamities 
they  experience,  among  which  his  present  con- 
finement is  not  the  least  distressing. 

^^  I  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this  delicate  subject. 
Permit  me  only  to  submit  to  your  majesty's  con- 
sideration, whether  his  long  imprisonment,  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  estate,  and  the  indigence 
and  dispersion  of  his  family,  and  the  painful 
anxieties  incident  to  all  these  circumstances,  do 
not  form  an  assemblage  of  sufferings  which  re- 
commend him  to  the  mediation  of  humanity  ? 
allow  me,  sir,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  its  organ ; 
and  to  entreat  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  come 
to  this  country  on  such  conditions,  and  under 
such  restrictions  as  your  majesty  nuiy  think  it 
expedient  to  prescribe. 

*'  As  it  is  a  maxim  with  me  not  to  ask  what, 
under  similar  circumstances,  I  would  not  grant, 
your  majesty  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  this  request  appears  to  me  to  correspand 
with  those  great  principles  of  magnanimity  ind 
wbdom  which  form  the  basis  of  sound  policy  and 
durable  glory/' 

This  letter  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Pinckney  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  emperor  through  his  ministerit 
London.  How  far  it  operated  in  mitigating  Jm0^ 
diately  the  rigour  of  La  Fayette^s  confinement,  of 
in  obtaining  his  liberation,  remains  unascertained. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

L*etter  from  general  Washington  to  Mr.  Jcffcrscn... Hostile 
measures  of  France  against  the  United  States.. .Mr.  Monroe 
recalled  and  general  Pinckney  appointed  to  succeed  him 
•••General  Washington's  valedictory  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  declines  being  considered 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.**The  minister  of  France 
endeavours  to  influence  the  approaching  election...The 
president's  speech  to  congress.. .He  denies  the  authenticity 
of  certain  spurious  letters  published  as  his  in  1776.. .John 
Adams  elected  president,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  vice  pre« 
sident...General  Washington  retires  to  Mount  Vernon... 
Political  situation  of  the  United  States  at  this  period.. .The 
French  government  refuses  to  receive  general  Pinckney 
as  minister... Congress  is  convened.. .President's  speech... 
Three  envoys  extraordinary  deputed  to  negotiate  with 
France...Their  treatment.. -Measures  of  hostility  adopted 

» 

by  the  American  government  against  France.-.General 
Washington  appointed  commander  in  chiel  of  the  Ameri- 
can army...  His  death...And  character. 

« 

By  the  confidential  friends  of  the  president,  his 
fixed  purpose  to  retire  from  office  at  the  end  of 
his  second  term  had  long  been  known :  and  by 
the  community  at  large  it  was  generally  sus* 
pected.  Those  who  dreaded  a  change  of  system  in  . 
changing  the  person  of  the  executive,  manifested 
an  earnest  desire  to  avoid  this  hazard,  by  being 
permitted  once  more  to  offer  to  the  public  choice 
a  person  who,  amidst  all  the  fierce  conflicts  of 
party,  still  remained  the  object  of  public  venera- 
tion. But  the  resolution  of  the  chief  magistrate 
was  to  be  shaken  only  by  the  obvious  approach 
of  a  perilous   crisis,   whichi   endangering  the 
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CRAP.DL  safety  of  the  nation,  would  make  it  unworthy  of 
1796*    his  character,  and  incompatible  with  his  prin- 
ciples to  retreat  from  its  service.     In  the  appre* 
hension  that  the  co-operation  of  external  with 
internal  causes  might  bring  about  such  a  crisis, 
he  had  yielded  to  the  representations  of  those  who 
urged  him  to  leave  himself  master  of  his  conduct, 
by  withholding  a  public  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tion, until  the  propriety  of  affording  a  reasooaUe 
time  to  fix  on  a  successor  should   require  its 
disclosure.     **  If,"  said  colonel   Hamilton  in  a 
letter  on  this  subject  of  the  fifth  of  July,  **a  storm 
gathers,  how  can   you  retreat?    this  is  a  most 
serious  question." 

The  suspense  produced  in  the  public  opinioi 
by  this  silence  on  the  part  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
seemed  to  redouble  the  efforts  of  those  who 
laboured  to  rob  him  of  the  affection  of  the  people, 
and  to  attach  odium  to  the  political  system  which 
he  had  pursued.  As  passion  alone  is  able  suc- 
cessfully to  contend  with  passion,  they  still  sought 
in  the  hate  which  America  bore  to  Britain,  and 
in  her  love  to  France,  for  the  most  powerful 
means  with  which  to  eradicate  her  love  to  Wash- 
ington. Amongst  the  various  artifices  employed 
to  effect  this  object,  was  the  publication  of  those 
queries  which  had  been  propounded  by  the  presi- 
dent to  his  cabinet  council  previous  to  the  affival 
of  Mr.  Genet.  By  this  publication,  it  was  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  disposition  in 
the  chief  magistrate  unfriendly  to  the  French  re- 
public, of  ^*a  machiavelian  policy,  which  nothiv 
but  the  universal  sentiment  of  enthusiastic  afcc* 
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Ion  displayed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  chap.  ix. 
Mi  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Genet  could  have  subdued,"  1795. 
iome  idea  of  the  intemperance  of  the  day  may  be 
collected  from  the  conclusion  of  that  number  of  a 
eries  of  virulent  essays,  in  which  these  queries 
vere  inserted,  and  from  recollecting  that  it  was 
iddressed  to  a  man  who,  more  than  any  other, 
lad  given  character  as  well  as  independence  to 
iis  country,  and  whose  life,  devoted  to  her  ser- 
ice,  had  exhibited  one  pure  undeviating  course 
•f  virtuous  and  disinterested  exertion  to  promote 
ter  interests. 

**  The  foregoing  queries  were  transmitted  for 
onsideration  to  the  heads  of  departments,  pre- 
iously  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  president's 
ouse.  The  text  needs  no  commentary.  It  has 
amped  upon  its  front  in  characters  brazen  enough 
>r  idolatry  to  comprehend,  perfidy  and  ingrati- 
ide.  To  doubt  in  such  a  case  was  dishonourable, 
)  proclaim  those  doubts  treachery »  For  the 
onour  of  the  American  character  and  of  human 
ature,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  records  of  the 
Fnited  States  exhibit  such  a  stupendous  monu- 
lent  of  degeneracy.  It  will  almost  require  the 
uthenticity  of  holy  writ  to  persuade  posterity 
lat  it  is  not  a  libel  ingeniously  contrived  to  injure 
le'  reputation  of  the  saviour  of  his  country." 

As  this  state  paper  was  perfectly  confidential, 
id  had  been  communicated  only  to  the  cabinet 
linisters,  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  proper  to  free 
imself  from  any  possible  suspicion  of  having 
iven  it  publicity,  by  assuring  the  president  that 

^OL,   V.  4  It 
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(CHAP.  IX.  this  breach  of  confidence  must  be  ascribed 
1796«    some  other  person. 

In  answer  to  this  letter  the  president  said.... 
Lg^from      ^^If  I  had  entertained  any  suspicion  before,  thM 
^KSSictofi  the  queries  which  have  been  published  in  Bache's 

toMr.JdTer-  *  * 

«*  paper  proceeded  from  you,  the  assurances  you 

have  given  of  the  contrary  would  have  removed 
them  :...but  the  truth  is,  I  harboured  hone.  I  am 
at  no  loss  to  conjecture  from  what  source  they 
flowed^  through  what  channel  they  were  con- 
veyed, nor  for  what  purpose  they  and  ^milar 
publications  appear. 

"As  you  have  mentioned*  the  subject  yourself, 
it  would  not  be  frank,  candid,  or  friendly  to  con* 
ceal,  that  your  conduct  has  been  represented  as 
derogating  from  that  opinion  I  concaved  you 
entertained  of  me ;  that  to  your  particular  frioKb 
and  connexions  you  have  described,  and  they 
have  denounced  me,  as  a  person  under  a  dan- 
gerous influence,  and  that,  if  I  would  listen  man 
to  some  other  opinions,  all  would  be  welL  My 
answer  invariably  has  been,  that  I  had  never 
discovered  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  raise  suspicions  in  my  mind  of  his 
sincerity;  that  if  he  would  retrace  my  public 
conduct  while  he  was  in  the  adminbtration,  abun- 
dant proofs  would  occur  to  him,  that  truth  and 
right  decisions  were  the  sole  objects  of  my  pur- 
suit ;  that  there  were  as  many  instances  within  his 
awn  knowledge  of  my  having  decided  against  as 
in  favour  of  the  person  evidently  alluded  to;  and 

*  In  the  same  letter  Mr«  Jefferson  had  stated  his  Wsl 
abttnctioa  from  party  questions* 
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^.  tBoreoTer,  that  I  was  no  believer  in  the  infallibility  chap,  ix. 

\^  t>f  the  politics  or  measures  of  any  man  living.   In    179^. 
•hort,  that  I  was  no  party  man  myself,  and  that 
the  first  wish  of  my  heart  was,  if  parties  did 
exist,  to  reconcile  them. 

"  To  this  I  may  add,  and  very  truly,  that  until 
the  last  year  or  two,  I  had  no  conception  that 
parties  would,  or  even  could  go  the  lengths  I  have 
been  witness  to ;  nor  did  I  believe,  until  lately, 
diat  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  probability... 
bardly  within  those  of  possibility.. .that  while  I 
was  using  my  utmost  exertions  to  establish  a 
aational  character  of  our  own,  independent  as  far 
as  our  obligations  and  justice  would  permit,  of 
every  nation  of  the  earth  ;  and  wished  by  steering 
a  steady  course  to  preserve,  this  country  from  the 
horrors  of  a  desolating  war,  I  should  be  accused 
of  being  the  enemy  of  one  nation  and  subject  to 
tiie  influence  of  another ;  and  to  prove  it,  that 
every  act  of  my«administration  would  be  tortured, 
and  the  grossest  and  most  insidious  misrepresent 
tations  of  them  be  made,  by  giving  one  side  only 
of  a  subject,  and  that  too  in  such  exaggerated  and 
indecent  terms  as  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  a  . 
Nero...to  a  notorious  defaulter.. .or  even  to  a 
common  pick- pocket. 

'*  But  enough  of  this.... I  have  already  gone 
further  in  the  expression  of  my  feelings  than  I 
intended.'' 

Of  the  numerous  misrepresentations  and  fabric    ^ 
cations  which,  with   unwearied  industry,   were 
pressed  upon  the  public  in  order  to  withdraw  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  from  its  chief,  no  one 

4r2 
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CHAP.  IX.  marked  more  strongly  the  depravity  of  that  pria- 
1796.   ciple  which  justifies  the  means  by  the  end,  than 
the  republication  of  certain  forged  letters,  pur* 
porting  to  have  been  written  by  general  Wash- 
ington in  the  year  1776. 

These  letters  had  been  originally  published  in 
the  year  1777,  and  in  them  were  interspersed, 
with  domestic  occurrences  which  might  give 
them  the  semblance  of  verity,  certain  poliucal 
sentiments  favourable  to  Britain  in  the  then  exist- 
ing  contest. 

But  the  original  fabricator  of  these  papers 
missed  his  aim.  It  was  necessary  to  assign  the 
manner  in  which  the  possession  of  them  was 
acquired  ;  and  in  executing  this  part  of  his 
task,  circumstances  were  stated  so  notoriously 
untrue,  that,  at  the  time,  the  meditated  imposi- 
tion deceived  no  person. 

In  the  indefatigable  research  for  testimoBy 
which  might  countenance  the  charge  that  the 
executive  was  unfriendly  to  France  and  under  the 
influence  of  Britain,  these  letters  were  drawn 
from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  had  sunk,  it 
had  been  supposed  forever,  and  were  republished 
as  genuine.  The  silence  with  which  the  president 
treated  this  as  well  as  every  other  calumny,  was 
construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  its  truth; 
and  the  malignant  commentators  on  this  spurious 
text,  would  not  admit  the  possibility  of  its  being 
apocryphal. 

Those  who  laboured  incessantly  to  establish  tie 
favourite  position  that  the  executive  was  uncter 
other  than  French  influence,  reviewed  every  act 
of  the  administration  connected  with  its  foreign 
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Klations,  and  with  extreme  bitterness  continued  crap.  ix. 
to  censure  every  part  of  the  system.  Not  only  1795. 
tkkc  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  but  all  those  mea- 
sures which  had  been  enjoined  by  the  duties  of 
neutrality,  were  reprobated  as  justly  offensive  to 
France ;  and  no  opinion  which  had  been  advanced 
by  Mr«  Genet,  in  his  construction  of  the  treaties 
between  the  two  nations,  was  too  extravagant  to 
be  advocated.  Not  with  more  zeal  can  the  ardent 
patriot  maintain  the  choicest  rights  of  his  country, 
than  was  manifested  in  supporting  all  the  claims 
of  the  French  republic  upon  the  United  States. 
These  discussions  were  not  confined  to  the  public 
prints.  In  almost  every  assemblage  of  individuals, 
whether  for  social  or  other  purposes,  this  favourite 
theme  excluded  all  others  ;  and  the  pretensions  of 
France  were  advocated  and  controverted  with 
equal  earnestness.  Mutually  exasperated  by  un- 
ceasing  altercations,  the  opposite  parties  cherished 
reciprocal  suspicions  against  each  other,  and  each 
charged  its  adversary  with  being  under  a  foreign 
influence.*  Those  who  favoured  the  measures 
adopted  by  America  were  accused  as  the  enemies 
of  liberty,  the  enemies  of  France,  and  the  tools  of 
Britain.  In  turn  they  charged  their  opponents 
with  disseminating  principles  subversive  of  all 
order  in  society ;  and  with  supporting  a  foreign 
government  against  their  own. 

Whatever  might  be  the  real  opinion  of  the 
French  government  on  the  validity  of  its  charges 
against  the  United  States,  those  charges  ivere  too 

•  See  Note^  M,  XIX.  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
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CHAP.  IX.  vehemently  urged,  and  too  powerfully  espoused  in 
1796.   America,  to  be  abandoned  at  Paris.  If  at  any  time 
they  were  in  part  relinquished,   they  were  soon 
resumed. 

For  a  time,  Mr.  Fauchet  had  forbore  to  press 
the  points  on  which  his  predecessor,  had  insisted; 
but  his  complaints  of  particular  cases  which  grew 
out  of  the  war,  and  out  of  the  rules  which  had 
been  established  by  the  executive  with  regard  to 
^hips  of  war,  cruisers,  and  their  prizes,  were 
unremitting.  At  first  they  were  urged  in  lan- 
guage properly  respectful ;  but  this  soon  yielded 
to  the  style  of  reproach;  and  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  towards  its  close,  he 
adopted  the  sentiments,  without  absolutely  dis- 
carding the  manner  of  Mr.  Genet. 

Mr.  Adet,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Fauchet,  anivcd 
at  Philadelphia  while  the  senate  was  deliberating 
on  the  treaty  of  amity  with  Great  Britain. 

The  solicitude  of  the  president  to  remove  from 
the  mind  of  this  gentleman,  any  prejudices  which 
he  might  have  imbibed  on  this  subject,  and  the 
circumstances  of  laying  that  instrument  befoct 
him,  have  been  already  noticed. 

In  the  observations  he  made  on  it  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  he  complained  particularly  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  principle  that  free  ships  should 
make  free  goods ;  and  urged  the  injustice,  while 
French  cruisers  were  restrained  by  treaty  from 
taking  English  goods  out  of  American  bottoms, 
that  English  cruisers  should  be  liberated  from 
the  same  restraint.  No  demonstration  could  be 
more  complete  than  was  the  fiiUacy  of  this  com- 
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y  idaint.  In  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  chap.  a. 
Jefferson  and  Mr.  Genet,  its  invalidity  had  been  1795, 
fully  shown;  and  the  argument  then  urged  to 
prove  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  under  the  law  of 
nations,  was  not  less  applicable  when  used  in 
defence  of  a  recognition  of  those  rights  by  treaty. 
But  from  the  pressure  of  a  situation  in  which 
i  France  had  elected  to  place  herself,  the  American 
I  government  discovered  a  willingness  voluntarily 
to  release  her.  ^ 

Amongst  the  facts  adduced  by  the  enemies  of 
the  administration  as  evidence  of  its  coldness 
towards  the  French  republic,  few  have  been  urged 
with  more  vehemence  than  its  repugnance  to  draw* 
ing  the  two  nations  closer  to  each  other  by  a  new 
commercial  treaty.  On  this  point  as  on  all  others, 
the  state  papers  of  the  American  government  con. 
tain  the  best  justification  of  its  conduct ;  but  on 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adet,  the  secretary  of  state 
earnestly  pressed  the  subject  upon  him.  Amongst 
the  other  ideas  thrown  out  upon  the  occasion,  it 
was  very  intelligibly  suggested,  that  the  United 
States  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  insist  on  re- 
taining a  principle  which  had  become  burdensome 
to  their  friend. 

In  the  anxiety  which  was  felt  by  the  executive 
to  come  to  fiill  and  immediate  explanations  on 
this  treaty,  the  American  minister  at  Paris  had 
been  furnished,  even  before  its  ratification,  and 
still  more  fully  afterwards,  with  ample  materials 
for  *ihe  justification  of  his  government.  But, 
misconceiving  *  the  views  of  the  administration^ 
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•  Sec  Monroe's  view. 
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CHAP.  IX.  he  reserved  these  representations  to  answer  com* 
1796.  pl&ints  which  were  expected,  and  omitted  to  make 
them  in  the  first  instance,  while  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  directory  was  under  deliberation. 
Meanwhile,  his  letters  kept  up  the  alarm  which 
had  been  excited  with  regard  to  the  dispositions 
of  France ;  and  intelligence  from  the  West  Indies 
served  to  confirm  it.  Through  a  private  channel» 

Hoitik       believed  to  be  worthy  of  confidence^  informatioD 

jneatum  of  .  ^  . 

^rwe  was  received  by  an  American  gentlenuui,  and  com- 
S^  municated  to  the  president,  that  the  special  agents 
of  the  directory  in  the  islands  were  about  to  issue 
orders  for  the  capture  of  all  American  vessels, 
laden  in  the  whole  or  in  part  with  provisions,  and 
bound  for  any  port  within  the  dominions  of  the 
British  crown. 

Knowing  well  that  the  intentions  of  the  execu- 
tive towards  the  French  republic  had  been  at  dl 
times  friendly,  and  entertaining  a  strong  conviction 
that  its  conduct  was  liable  to  no  just  objectioOi 
the  president  had  relied  with  confidence  on  carif 
and  candid  communications  for  the  removal  of  aof 
prejudices  or  misconceptions  which  the^passioos 
of  the  moment  might  have  occasioned.  That  the 
French  government  would  be  disappointed  at  the 
adjustment  of  those  difierences  which  had  threat- 
ened to  embroil  the  United  States  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, could  not  be  doubted ;  but  as  neither  this 
adjustment,  nor  the  arrangements  connected  inth 
it  had  furnished  any  real  cause  of  complaint,  he 
had  cherished  the  hope  that  it  would  produce'  no 
serious  consequences,  if  the  proper  means  of  ()f^ 
vention  should  be  applied  in  time*  He  was  there 
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I  dissatisfied  with  delays  which  he  had  not  chap.  ix. 
ected  ;  and  seems  to  have  believed  that  they  1796. 
;iDated  in  a  want  of  zeal  to  justify  a  measure, 
ch  neither  the  minister  himself  nor  his  political 
ads  had  ever  approved.  To  ensure  an  earnest 
active  representation  of  the  true  sentiments 
views  of  the  administration,  the  president 
»  inclined  to  depute  an  envoy  extraordinary  for 
particular  purpose,  who  should  be  united  with 
actual  minister ;  but  on  examining  this  idea, 
"as  found  to  be  inadmissible  under  the  consti. 
OD.  During  the  reoess  of  the  senate,  the  pre^ 
;nt  can  only  fill  up  vacancies;  and  consequently, 
appointment  of  a  diplomatic  character  in  a 
t.  where  no  previous  vacancy  existed,  trans- 
ded  his  powers. 

This  principle  being  decided,  and  it  being 
ight  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
;es  that  they  should  be  represented  in  Paris  by 
*rson  who  would  enter  cordially  into  the  views 
:he  administration,  the  resolution  was  taken  to 
oint  a  successor  to  colonel  Monroe.  The 
ice  of  a  person  in  all  respects  qualified  for  this  ^er^ 
sion  was  not  without  its  difficulty.    While  a  appointca^o 

•*  succeed  hini. 

K>sition  towards  the  administration  in  which 
Jicit  confidence  might  be  placed  was  a  requi- 
not  tp  be  dispensed  with,  it  was  also  desirable 
;  th^  person  employed  should  have  given  no 
brage  to  the  French  government.  No  indi- 
lal  who  had  performed  a  conspicuous  part 
the  political  theatre  of  America  fitted  both 
Aches  of  this  description.  All  who  had  advo- 
d  in  public,  with  zeal  and  with  talents,  the 
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oiAF.  IX.  measures  of  the  American  government,  had  been 
1^95,   marked  as  the  enemies  of  France,  and  were  on 
this  account  to  be  avoided. 

For  this  critical  and  important  service^  the  pre- 
sident, after  some  deliberation,  selected  general 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina, 
an  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Thomas   Pinckney,  the 
late  ^  minister  of  the  United  States  at  London. 
No  man  in  America  stood  more  perfectly  free 
from  exception  than  this  gentleman.     Hstving 
engaged  with  ardor  in  that  war  which  gave  inde- 
pendence to  his  country,  he  had,  in  its  progress, 
sustained  from  the  British  army  indignities  to  his 
person,  and  injuries  to  his  fortune,  which  are  not 
easily  forgotten.     In  the  early  part  of  the  French 
revolution,  he  had  felt  and  expressed  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  countrymen  for  the  establishment 
of  the  republic,  and  had  not  engaged  widi  either 
of  those  political  parties  which  had  divided  Ame- 
rica.   Restrained  by  the  official  situation  of  his 
brother  during  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
carried  on  with  England,  he  had  forborne  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  respecting  the  treaty  in  whidi 
those  negotiations,  terminated,   and  had  conse- 
quently taken  no  part  with  those  who  af^irond, 
or  with  those  who  condemned  that  instrument. 
No  man,  therefore,  who  had  not  declared  himself 
unfriendly  to  the  principles  he  would  be^uted 
to  support,  could  be  less  objectionable  to  France. 


•  At  his  own  request  Mr-  Piiibkney  had  been  mailed » 
and  Mr.  King,  a  gentleman  whose  talents  have  bees  w^ 
sally  acknowledged^  and  whose  senrioeswill  beloiyitcdtofti' 
with  approbation,  had  succeeded  him« 
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the  president  he  was  recommended  by  an  chap.  ix. 
tc  knowledge  of  his  worth ;  by  a  confidence  *  j^^^^ 
sincerity  of  his  personal  attachment  to  the 
ive ;  by  a  conviction  that  his  exertions  to 
:he  objects  of  his  mission  would  be  ardent 
icere ;  and  that,  whatever  might  be  his  par- 
s  for  France,  he  possessed  a  high  and  deli- 
nse  of  national  as  well  as  individual  honour^ 
ilous  for  the  reputation  of  his  country,  and 
»us  of  its  rights.^ 

uly,  immediately  after  the  appointment  of 
I  Pinckney,    letters  wwere  received  from 
I  Monroe  communicating  the  official  com- 
against  the  American  government  which 
en  made  to  him  in  March  by  Mr«  de  La 
the  minister  of  exterior  relations,  together 
is  answer  to  those  complaints, 
his  answer,  the  American  minister  had 
My  refuted  the  criminations  of  Mr.  de  La 
;  and  the  executive  was  satisfied  with  iu         ^ 
c  directory  had  decided  on  their  sjTstem, 
ijvas  not  by  reasoning,  however  conclusive, 
is  decision  was  to  be  changed. 
;he  time  for  electing  the  chief  magistrate 
ched,  the  anxiety  of  the  public  respecting 


longst  those  acts  of  the  president  on  which  the  most 
dmadversions  have  been  made,  is  this  change  of 
irican  minister  at  Paris.  The  motive  which  induced 
been  truly  stated.  By  the  gentleman  who  was  rc- 
lis  whole  correspondence  with  his  government  was 
d  ;  and  on  that  correspondence  he  relied  for  the  tes^ 
of  the  zeal  with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of 
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CHAP.  IX.  the  person   in   office,   seemed    to   increase.     In 
1796.    states  where  the  electors  are  chosen  by  the  people, 
names  of  great  political  influence  were  offered  for 
their  approbation.    On  this  occasion  was  efinced 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  the;  strong  liold 
which  Washington  had  taken  of  the  ^Sections  of 
his  countrymen.  In  districts  where  the  opposition 
to  his  administration  was  most  powerfal,  where 
all  his  measures  were  most  loudly  condemixd, 
where  those  who  approved  his  system  possessed 
least  influence,  the  men  who  appeared  to  control 
public    opinion   on  every   other    subject  found 
themselves  unable  to  move  it  on  this.    Even  the 
most  popular  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
were  reduced  to  the   necessity   of  surrendering 
their  pretensions  to  a  place  in  the  electoral  body, 
or  of  pledging  themselves  to  bestow  their  suf* 
frage  on  the  actual  president.    The  determination 
of  his   fellow  citizens  had  been    unequivocally 
manifested,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  apparent 
that  the  election  would  again  be  unanimotis^  when 
he  announced  his  resolution  to  withdraw  from  the 
honours  and  the  toils  of  office. 

Having  long  contemplated  this  event,  and 
having  wished  to  terminate  his  political  course 
with  an  act  which  might  be  at  the  same  time 
suitable  to  his  own  character,  and  permanently 
useful  to  his  country,  he  had  prepared  for  the 
occasion  a  valedictory  address,  in  which,  with 
the  solicitude  of  a  person  who,  in  bidding  a  last 
adieu  to  his  friends,  leaves  his  affections  and  his 
anxieties  for  their  welfare  behind  him,  he  made 
a  last  effort  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen  tb«e 
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great  political  truths  which  had.  been  the  guides  chap.  ik. 
of  his  own  administration,  and  could  alone,  in  his    1796. 
opinion,  form  a  sure  and  solid  basis  for  the  hap- 
piness, the  independence,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
United  States. 

This  interesting  paper  was  published  in  Sep- 
tember, at  a  time  when  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  discontents  of  France  might  be  appeased 
by  proper  representations.  It  contains  precepts 
to  which  the  American  statesman  cannot  too  fre- 
quently  recur,  and  long  as  it  is,  is  thought  too 
valuable  to  be  omitted  or  abridged. 

TO  THE 

PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

*'  Friends  andfellov)  citizens^ 

**The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  ^j^^^ 
to  administer  the  executive  government  of  the  JSSSS?"'* 
United  States  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  ^^^^p^^'' 
actually  arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be^^^'^ 
employed  in  designating  the  person  who  is  to  be  te^^^. 
clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  tog^'^/**' 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a***^^* 
more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that 
I  should  now  apprize  you  of  the  resolution  I  have 
formed,  to  decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  i^  to  be 
made. 

<<  I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the 
justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  resolution  has  not 
been  taken,  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the 
considerations  appertaining  to  the  relation  which 
binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country  ;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service  which  silence 
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CRAP.  IX.  in  my  situation  Height  imply,  I  am  inflaenccd  by 

1796.    no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  interest; 

no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 

kindness  i  but  am  supported  by  a  full  ccmviction 

that  the  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

'  *  The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitberto 
in  the  office  to  which  your  suffrages  htfc  twice 
called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  incli- 
nation to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference 
for  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  Icoostantfy 
hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in 
my  power,  consistently  with  motives  wluch  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  re* 
tirement  from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn. 
The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  pre- 
vious to  the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the 
preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you ;  but 
mature  reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and  tsnU- 
cal  posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  ntdoos, 
and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled  to 
my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idau 
^^  I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  die 
pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sen- 
timent of  duty  or  propriety;  and  zuf,  persuaded, 
whatever  partiality  may  be  retained  for  my  ser- 
vices, that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  oor 
country,  you  will  not  disapprove  my  determioa- 
tion  to  retire. 

**The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook 
the  arduous  trust,  were  explained  on  the  prqier 
occasion.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  wiH 
only  say  that  I  have,  with  good  intentionsi  coptri- 
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buted  towards  the  organization  and  administration  chap.«. 
of  the  government,  the  best  exertions  of  which  a    1795. 
Tcry  fallible  judgment  was  capable.    Not  uncon- 
scious in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,    experience,    in    my   own    eyes, 
perhaps  still  more   in  the  eyes  of  others,  hag 
strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself; 
and,  every  day,  the  increasing  weight  of  years 
admonishes  me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of 
retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances  have 
given  peculiar  value  to  my  services  they  were 
temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to  believe  that, 
while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the 
political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

'*  In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is 
to  terminate  the  career  of  my  political  life,  my 
feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep 
acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which 
I  owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the  many 
hcHiours  it  has  conferred  upon  me ;  still,  more  for 
the  stedfast  confidence  with  which  it  has  sup* 
parted  me;  and  for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence 
enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment, 
by  services  faithful  and  persevering,  though  in 
usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have 
resulted  to  our  country  from  these  services,  let 
it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise,  and  as 
an  instructive  example  in  our  annals,  that  un<||r 
circumstances  in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in 
every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead  amidst 
appearances  sometimes  dubious,  vicissitude^  of 
fortune  often  discouraging,. ..in  situations  in  which 
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CHAP.  IX.  not  unfrequently,  want  of  success  has  counte-^ 
ir96.    nanced  the  spirit  of  criticism,... the  constancy  of 
your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  effoits» 
and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they  were 
effected.    Profoundly  penetrated  with  thb  idea,  I 
shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  in- 
citement to  unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence 
...that  your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be 
perpetual...that  the   free  constitution,  which  is 
the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained...that  its  administration  in  every  depart- 
ment may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue... 
that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these 
states,   under  the   auspices  of  liberty,  may  be 
made  complete  by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquiie 
to  them  the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the 
applause,   the  affection,  and  adoption  of  evoy 
nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

'^  Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with 
my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  naturil 
to  that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemph* 
tion,  and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review, 
some  sentiments  which  are  the,  result  of  much 
reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable  observatira,  and 
wjjiich  appear  to  me  all  important  to  the  permi- 
nency  •  of  your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  iriU 
be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  jtm 
can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warmits 
of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have  bo 
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fteffsonal  motive  to  bias  his  counseL    Nor  can  I  cbapiz 
forgnet,  as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent    i^^^^ 
reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not 
dissimilar  occasion. 

"Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every 
ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of 
mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attach- 
niei'it. 

••  The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes 
you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is 
justly  so ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of 
your  real  independence ;  the  support  of  your  tran- 
-quillity  at  home ;  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your 
aafety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very  liberty 
which  you  so  highly  prize.  But,  as  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  that,  from  different  causes  and  from  dif. 
Jerent  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many 
artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this  is  the  point  in 
your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries 
of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most 
constantly  and  actively  (though  often  coverdy  and 
insidiously)  directed ;  it  is  of  infinite  moment, 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense 
value  of  your  national  union  to  your  collective 
and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should  cherish 
a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immoveable  attachment 
to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak 
of  it  as  of  the  Palladium  of  your  political  safe^v* 
and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety  ;  discountenancing  whatever  may 
suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event, 
be  abandoned;  and  indignantly  firowning  upon  tha 
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commerce  expand.  Turning  partly  into  fts  own  chap.  ix. 
<:liannels  the  seamen  of  the  nortb^  it  finds  its  par-  ifg«, 
ticular  navigation  invigorated ;  and  while  it  con- 
tributes,  in  different  ways,  to  nourish  and  increase 
the  general  mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it 
looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime 
strength,  to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted. 
The  eastj  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the  westj 
already  finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement 
ef  interior  communications  by  land  and  water, 
will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable  vent  for  the 
commodities  which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or 
manufactures  at  home.  The  V)est  derives  from 
the  cast  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and 
comfort...andwhat  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  con- 
sequence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own 
productions,  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the 
fiiture  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  community 
of  interest*  as  one  nation.  Any  other  tenure*  by 
which  the  soest  can  hold  this  essential  advantage, 
whether  derived  from  its  own  separate  strength, 
or  from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connexion  with 
any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious. 
•*  While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus 
feels  an  immediate  and  particular  interest  in  union, 
all  the  parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the 
Hnited  mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater  strength, 
greater  resource,  proportionably  greater  security 
from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption 
af  their  peace  by  foreign  nations ;  and,  what  is  of 
inestimable  value,  they  must  derive  from  union 
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oup.  IX.  an  exeiAption  from  those  broils  and  wars  betWQca 
^r96.    themselves,  which  so  frequently  afflict  neighbour- 
ing  countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same  gor* 
ernment;  which  their  oym  rivalships  alone  wedd 
be   sufficient    to  produce,    but  which  opposite 
foreign   alliances,    attachments,   and    intrigues, 
would  stimulate  and  imbitter,,. .Hence  likewise, 
they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under  any  form  of 
government  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  wfcich 
are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  re- 
publican liberty.     In  this  sense  it  b,  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  oT 
your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  t9 
endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

^'  These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  lan- 
guage to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and 
exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  union  as  a  primary 
object  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  solve  it.*  To  listen 
to  mere  speculation  in  such  a  case  were  criminiL 
We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper  organi- 
zation of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of 
governments  for  the. respective  subdivisions,  will 
afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experimenL  It  is 
well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting 
all  parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall 
not  have  demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there 
will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism 
of  those  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavour  f^ 
Weaken  its  bands. 
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<<  tn  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  dis-  chap.ix. 
tnrb  our  union,  it  occurs  as  matter  of  serious  1790. 
concern,  that  any  ground  should  have  been  fur- 
nished for  characterizing  parties  by  geographical 
discriminations,. ..luir/i&^/i  and  southern....  Atlantic 
and  western  ;  whence  designing  men  may  endea- 
vour to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  dif- 
ference  of  local  interests  and  views.  One  of  the 
expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence  within 
particular  districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions 
and  aims  of  other  districts.  You  cannot  shield 
yourselves  too  much  against  the  jealoilsies  and 
heart  burnings  which  spring  from  these  misrepre^ 
aentations:  they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other 
those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal 
affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our  western  country 
have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head : 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the 
senate  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  univer-  ' 
sal  satisfaction  at  the  event  throughout  the  United 
States,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
suspicions  propagated  among  them  of  a  policy  in 
the  general  government  and  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
iinfiriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  have  been  witnesses  to  the  forma- 
tion of  two  treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and 
tliat  with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every 
thing  they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  foreign 
relations,  towards  confirming  their  prosperity. 
Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  pre- 
servation of  these  advantages  on  the  union  by 
which  they  were  procured  ?   will  thev  not  hence- ' 
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i  CHAP.  IX.  for&  be  deaf  to  those  advisers^  if  such  there  tstf 
ir96T  ^^^  would  sever  them  from  their  brethreiii  and 
connect  them  with  aliens  ? 

'*  To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  yoor  unioiii 
a  government  for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No 
alliances,  however  strict,  between  the  parts  cm 
bean  adequate  substitute;  they,  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interruptions  ufaich 
all  alliances,  in  all  times,  have  experienced.  Sen* 
sible  of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved 
upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  ofaconsti« 
tution  of*  government  better  calculated  thanyo^ir 
former  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for  the  effica* 
cious  management  of  your  common  concerns. 
This  government,  the  o&pring  of  our  own  choice 
uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  inve^ 
tigation  and  mature  deliberation^  completely  firee 
in  its  principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers 
uniting  security  with  energy,  and  contttotog 
within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amendmeslf 
has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and  your 
support.  Respect  for  its  authority,  compliance 
with  its  laws^  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  aie 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  Huuims  of 
true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their 
constitutions  of  government... .But  the  coo8tito« 
tion  which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed  by 
an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  peopLCt 
is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idct 
of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  estab- 
lish government,  pre^supposes  the  duty  of  evcijr 
individual  to  obey  the  established  government 
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•*  All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  chapjx. 
all  combinations  and  associations  under  whatever    1795. 
plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct, 
control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  delibera- 
tions and  action .  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental  principle,  and  ^ 
dffiital  tendency.. •  .They  serve  to  organize  faction, 
:  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to 
put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation 
the  will  of  party,  often  a  small  but  artful  and  enr 
terprising  minority  of  the  community ;  and,  accor- 
ding  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror  of 
the  ill  concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  fac- 
tion,   rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and 
wholesome  plans  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

^*  However  combinaticHis  or  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  answer  pop- 
ular ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by  which 
cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men,  will 
be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  people, 
and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment; destroying  afterwards  the  very  engines 
which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

"  Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government 
and  the  permanency  of  your  present  happy  state, 
it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily  discoun- 
tenance irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with  care  the 
spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however 
specious  the  pretext.   One  method  of  assault  may 
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CHAP.  IX.  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  cbn^titutioD, 
1796.  alterations  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system ;  and  tlius  to  undermine  what  caoDnot  be 
directly  overthrown.  In  all  the  changes  to  wMch 
you  may  be  invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessarv  to  fix  the  true  character 

m 

of  governments,  as  of  other  human  institutioos : 
«..that  experience  is  the  surest  standard  by  which 
to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
x>f  a  country  :....that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the 
credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion,  exposes  to 
perpetual  change  from  the  endless  variety  of  hy- 
pothesis and  opinion  :  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common 
interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  gor* 
ernment  of  as  much  vigour  as  is  consistent  witb 
the  perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispeosablf* 
Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  government,  with 
powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  smcst 
guardian.    It  .is,  indeed,  little  else  thanananc, 
where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand 
the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each  member 
of  the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  die 
laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  propel^* 

'*  I  have  abeady  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of 
parties  in  the  state,  with  particular  references  to 
the  founding  them  on  geographical  discrimini- 
tions.  Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensTC 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  paitf 
generally. 
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**  TIus  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  chap.ix. 
our  nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  pas-  ^^gg, 
sions  of  the  human  mind.. ••  It  exists  under  dif- 
ferent shapes  in  all  governments,  more  or  less 
stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of  the 
popular  form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness, 
and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

*'  The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over 
another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural 
.  to  party  dissension,  which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enor- 
mities, is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.*..But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent 
despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries  which 
result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek 
security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some 
prevailing  fection,  more  able  or  more  fortunate 
than  his  competitors,  turns  this  disposition  to 
the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of 
public  liberty. 

*'  Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of 
this  kind,  (which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  out  of  sight)  the  common  and  continual 
mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to 
make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

^'  It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils, 
and  enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It  agitates 
the  community  with  ill  founded  jealousies  and 
fidse  alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  anoth'br ;  foments  occasional  riot  ancTin* 
surrection.   It  opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence 
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CHAP.  IX.  and  corruption,  which  finds  a  facilitated  access  to 

1795,    the   government  itself  through  the   channels  of 

party  passions.     Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 

one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of 

another. 

*'  There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  coun* 
tries  are  useful  checks  upon  the  administntioD  of 
the  government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  ^irit 
of  liberty.  This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true ;  and,  in  governments  of  a  monarchical  cast, 
patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with 
favour,  upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of 
the  popular  character,  in  governments  purely  dec* 
tive,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From 
their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  al- 
ways be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutvj 
purpose*  And  there  being  constant  danger  of 
excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it«  A  fire  not 
to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance 
to  prevent  it  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead 
of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

*^  It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits  of 
thinking  in  a  free  country  should  inspire  cautioa 
in  those  intrusted  with  its  administration^  to  coo- 
fine  themselves  within  their  respective  constito* 
tional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach  upon 
another.  The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to 
consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  is 
one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of 
government,  a  real  despotism.  A  •  just  estinuit 
of  that  love  of  powor  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
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which  predominate  in  the  human  heart,  is  suffi-  chapix. 
tuent  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  1795, 
The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exer- 
cise of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing 
it  into  di£ferent  depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against  invasions 
of  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments 
ancient  and  modem  :  some  of  them  in  our  country 
and  under  our  own  eyes. .. .To  preserve  them 
must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or 
modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be  in 
any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  in  the  way  which  the  constitution  de- 
signates. ...But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usur- 
pation ;  for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be 
the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 
7he  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance 
in  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or  transient  benefit 
which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

*'  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead 
to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are 
indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man 
claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor 
to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citi- 
zens. The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious 
man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them... .A 
volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connexions  with 
private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked; 
where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputa- 
tion/ for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation 
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CHAP.  IX.  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  in- 
1796.  vestigation  in  courts  of  justice  ?  and  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can 
be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  jdxj 
be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  educitioa 
on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  txft* 
rience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that  mtiooal 
morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religions 
principle. 

''  It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  moni- 
ity  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  govemment. 
The  rule,  indeed,  extends  with  more  or  kss  force 
to  every  species  of  free  government.  Who  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with  indifferenee 
upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of  tlv 
fabrick  ? 

*^  Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primaxyixn- 
portance,  institutions  for  the  general  difiiisionof 
knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a 
government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  should 
be  enlightened. 

'*  As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and 
security,  cherish  public  credit.  One  method  of 
preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possiblCi 
avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peaoef 
but  remembering,  also,  that  timely  disbursemeBtSf 
to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently  prevent  aoch 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it ;  avoiding  UM- 
wise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  ^haP' 
ning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  excr* 
tions,  in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the  dfbii 
which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned 
not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterior  the 
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which  wc  ourselves  ought  to  bear.    The  chap,  nc 
on  of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
es,  but  it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion 

co-operate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the 
lance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you 
practically  bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the 
It  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue ;  that  to 
venue  there  must  be  taxes ;  that  no  taxes 
Revised  which  are  not  more  or  less  incoo* 

and  unpleasant ;  that  the  intrinsic  embar* 
It  inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
objects  (which  is  always  a  choice  of  diffi* 

ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid 
ction  of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
ing  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in 
isures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which  the 
exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate, 
serve  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all 
;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  alL 
I  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and 
e  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin 
ill  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and, 
istant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to 
1  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example 
ople  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice 
levolence.  Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the 
»f  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a 
aid  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages 
light  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it ; 
t  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the 
nt  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue  ?  the 
ent,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  eveiy 
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cHAP.uc  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature*    Alas 
1796.   IS  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ? 

^'  In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  notbing  i 
more  essential  than  that  permanent,  invetcrab 
antipathies  ag^nst  particular  nations,  and  pissioD- 
ate  attachments  for  others,  should  be  czdiMfed  j 
and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  imicabk 
feelings  towards  all  should  be  cultivated.  The 
nation  which  indulges  towards  another  an  habi- 
tual'hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some 
degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animositj  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead 
it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipatbjr 
in  one  nation  against  another,  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of 
slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  hau^itjr  and 
intractable  when  accidental  or  trifling  occaaioos 
of  dispute  occur.  Hence,  frequent  coliiuons,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests.  The 
nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  resentment,  som^ 
times  impels  to  war  the  government,  contraiy  to 
the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  govemmeot 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national  propensity 
and  adopts  through  passipn  what  reason  would  re- 
ject; at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animotttjof 
the  nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hosdlitf,  in- 
stigated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and 
pernicious  motives. ••  .The  peace  often,  some- 
times pel  haps  the  liberty  of  nations  has  been  dv 
..:   victim. 

^^So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  M 
nation  for  another  produces  a  variety  of  enb* 
Sympathy  for  the  favourite  nation^  facilitatiDg  the 
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n  of  an  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases  chap.ix. 
no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infus-  1795. 
to  one  the  enmities  of  the  odier,  betrays  the 
*  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars 
I  latter,  without  adequate  inducements  or 
nation.  It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the 
ite  nation,  of  privileges  denied  to  others, 
is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making 
mcessions ;  by  unnecessarily  parting  with 
>ught  tohave  been  retained ;  and  by  exciting 
sy,  ill  will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate  in 
rties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or 
td  citizens  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
rite  nation,  facility  to  betray  or  sacrifice  the 
sts  of  their  own  country,  without  odium, 
imes  even  with  popularity ;  gilding  with 
ipearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation^ 
imendable  deference^  for  public  opinion,  or  a 
ble  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish 
liances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatu- 

^s  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innume- 
ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly 
ling  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  indepen- 
patriot.  How  many  opportunities  do  they 
I  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  practice 
rts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinion, 
luence  or  awe  the  public  councils  !...such  an 
iment  of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the 
ite  of  the  latter. 


.-s 
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CHXP.K.     /'Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  in 
ifg^^   fluence,   (1   conjure  you  to   believe   me  feBoi 
citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be 
constantly  awake ;   since  history  and  ezperienoc 
prove,  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  foes  of  republican  government.    But  that 
jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial;  dse 
it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence 
to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it 
Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  natioD,  and 
excessive  dislike  for  another,  cause  dx>se  whom 
they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  smd 
serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influenoe 
on  the  other.     Real  patriots,   who  may  re^  die 
intrigues  of  the  favourite,  are  liable  to  become 
suspected  and  odious ;  while  its  tools  and  dupes 
usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  peoplet 
to  surrender  their  interests. 

**  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard 
to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commer- 
cial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  litde  pained 
connexion  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  alreidjr 
formed  engagements,'  let  them  be  fulfilled  with 
perfect  good  faith.... Here,  let  us  stop. 

^^  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  whidt 
to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence, 
she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies, 
the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  fweign  to  our 
concerns.... Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise 
in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  iQ 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  hcrfiictfi! 
ships  or  enmities. 
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^^  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  c&ap.ix. 
And  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  ^^g^^ 
we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  govem- 
sient,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoyance ;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the 
neutrality  we  may  at  anytime  resolve  upon,  to  be 
Acrupuloualy  respected;  when  belligerent  nationsi 
under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions 
upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war, 
as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counseU 

*^  Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a 
•ituation  ?  why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon 
foreign  ground?  why,  by  interweaving  our  des-  * 
tiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle 
our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humour,  or  caprice? 

"It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable 
of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  engagements. 
I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  % 
to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best 
policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engage- 
snents  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
unwise  to  extend  them. 

"  Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves  by 
wiitable  establishments,  on  a  respectable  defen- 
sive posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary 
idliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies* 

voj..  y.  4  X  • 
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CHAP.  IX.     <<  Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  na« 
1796.  tions,  are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity,  and 
interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seeking 
nor  granting  exclusive  favours  or  preferences; 
consulting  the  natural  course  of  things;  difftjsing 
and  diversifying  by  gentle  means  the  streams  of 
commerce,  but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  tirade  a  stable 
course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and 
to  enable  the  government  to  support  them,  con- 
ventional rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit, 
but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time 
^'  abandoned  or  varied  as  experience  and  circum* 
stances  shall  dictate  ;  constantly  keeping  in  view, 
that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favours  from  another ;  that  it  must  pay 
with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever  it 
may  accept  under  that  character ;  that  by  sudi 
acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favours,  and 
yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not 
♦     giving   more.     There  can  be  no    greater  error 
than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon  real  favours 
from  nation  to  nation.      It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  oa^ 
to  discard. 

"In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these 
counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare 
not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  iMamg 
impression  I  could  wish ;  that  they  will  control 
the  usual  current  of  the  passions;   or  pfcvent 
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^iir  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has  chap,  nc 
hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  nations,  but  if  I  1795^ 
may  even  flatter  myself,  that  they  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
^ood ;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard  against 
the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism ;  this  hope 
will  be  a  full  recompence  for  the  solicitude  for  * 

your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dictated^ 
**  How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  ofiicial 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  principles 
which  have  been  delineated,  the  public  records 
and  other  evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witness 
to  you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assur-  p 
ance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at 
leasts  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

^^  In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe, 
my  proclamation  of  the  22nd  of  April  1793  is  the 
index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving 
voice,  and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress;  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has 
continually  governed  me;  uninfluenced  by  any 
attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

**  After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied 
that  our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  position*. .. 
Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should 
depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with  moderation, 
perseverance,  and. firmness. 

4x2 
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CHAP.  PL  <<The  considcration6  which  respect  die  right 
1796.  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary  od  tfab 
occasion  to  detail.. ..I  will  only  obscnre  daft, 
according  to  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  that 
ri^hty  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted 
by  all. 

^'  The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  maj 
«  be  inferred,   without  any  thing  more,  from  the 

obligation  which  justice  and  humanity  impose  on 
every  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act, 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

^^The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing 
*  that  conduct  will  best  be  referred  to  your  own 
reflections  and  experience.  With  me,  a  predomi- 
nant motive  has  been  to  endeavour  to  gain  time 
to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent 
institutions,  and  to  progress,  without  interrop* 
tion,  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  consistency 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speakiogf 
the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

^'  Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my 
administration,  I  am  unconscious  of  intentionil 
error  ;  I  am  nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my 
defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have 
committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be, 
I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or 
mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.  I 
shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country 
will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence; 
and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicaicd 
to  its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of 
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iliGCMiipetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  obliviont  cbaf. 
as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest.       1795. 

*^  Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other 
things,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards 
it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it 
thenative  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for 
several  generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleasing 
expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I  promise  myself 
to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the 
benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov* 
emment«..the  ever  favourite  object  of  my  heart, 
and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual 
eares,  labours,  and  dangers." 

The  sentiments  of  veneration  with  which  this 
address  was  generally  received  were  manifested 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  union.  Some  of  the 
state  legislatures  directed  it  to  be  inserted  at 
lai^  in  their  journals;  and  nearly  all  of  them 
pasoed  resolutions  expressing  their  respect  for 
the  person  of  the  president,  their  high  sense  of 
his  exalted  services,  and  the  emotions  with  which 
they  contemplated  his  retirement  from  office. 
Aldiough  the  leaders  of  party  might  rejoice  at 
this  event,  it  produced  solemn  and  anxious  re« 
flections  in  the  great  body  even  of  those  who 
belonged  to  the  opposition. 

The  person  in  whom  alone  the  voice  of  the 
people  could  be  united  having  declined  a  re-elec- 
tion, the  two  great  parties  in  America  respectively 
brought  forward  their  chiefs ;  and  every  possible 
effort  was  made  by  each  to  obtain  the  victory. 
By  the  federalists,  Mr.  John  Adams,  and  Mr. 
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CHAP.  IX.  Thomas  Pinckney,  the  late  minister  at  Londoa^ 
1796.    were  supported  as  president  and  vice  president : 
the  whole  force  of  the  opposite  party  was  exerted 
in  &vour  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

To  the  motives  which  usually  impel  men  in  i 
struggle  to  retain  or  acquire  power,  were  added, 
on  this  occasion,  others  of  vast  influence.  Upon 
the  choice  of  the  chief  magistrate  was  believed 
greatly  to  depend,  not  only  the  continuance  or 
the  change  of  those  principles  on  which  the  inter* 
nal  affairs  of  the  United  States  had  been  admiois- 
tered,  but  of  the  conduct  which  had  been  observed 
towards  foreign  nations.  By  one  party,  the  system 
pursued  by  the  existing  administration  with  re« 
gard  to  the  belligerent  powers  had  been  uniformlj 
approved ;  by  the  other,  it  had  been  as  uniformly 
condemned.  The  opposition  had  acrimoniously 
censured  all  its  measures  as  being  so  justly  offen* 
sive  to  France,  that  only  the  affection  of  that 
republic  for  the  American  people  had  prevented 
those  open  hostilities  which  the  acts  of  their  gov- 
ernment had  invited.  In  the  contests  therefore 
which  preceded  the  choice  of  electors,  the  justice 
of  the  complaints  which  were  made  on  the  part 
of  the  French  republic  were  minutely  discussed, 

«  and  the  consequences  which  were  to  be  appre- 

hended from  her  resentment,  or  from  yieldmg  to 
her  pretensions,  were  reciprocally  urged  as  con- 
siderations entitled  to  great  weight-in  the  ensuing 
election. 

4  In  such  a  struggle,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 

» 

that  foreign  powers  could  feel  absolutely  uncoa- 
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«erned.     In  November,  while  the  parties  were  so  chap.ix. 
balanced  that  neither  scale  could  be  perceived  to    1796. 
preponderate,  Mr.  Adet  addressed  a  letter  to  the  The  minister 
secretary  of  state,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  end^JS^ 

^  *  .  t6  influence 

numerous  complaints  which  had  been  urged  by^gjj;^*- 
liimself  and  his  predecessors  against  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States  ;  reproached  that  gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  great  asperity  with  violating 
those  treaties  which  had  secured  its  independence, 
ifvith  ingratitude  to  France,  and  with  partiality  to 
£ngland.  These  wrongs  which  commenced  with 
the  **  insidious^'*  proclamation  of  neutrality,  were 
said  to  be  so  aggravated  by  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Great  Britain,  that  Mr.  Adet  announced  the 
orders  of  the  directory  to  suspend  his  ministerial 
functions  with  the  federal  government.  ^'But  the 
cause,''  he  added,  ^^  which  had  so  long  restrained 
the  just  resentment  of  the  eitecutive  directory 
from  bursting  forth  now  tempered  its  effects.  The 
name  of  America,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  of 
its  government,  still  excited  sweet  emotions  in 
the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  ;  and  the  executive 
directory  wished  not  to  break  with  a  people 
whom  they  loved  to  salute  with  the  appellation 
of  a  friend.''  This  suspension  of  his  functions 
therefore  was  not  to  be  regarded  ' '  as  a  rupture 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  but  as  a 
mark  of  just  discontent  which  was  to  last  until 
the  government  of  the  United  States  returned  to 
sentiments  and  to  measures  more  conformable  to 
the  interests  of  the  alliance,  and  to  the  sworn 
friendship  between  the  two  nations." 
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oiAp.ix.       This  letter  was  concluded  in  the    followiog 
1796.    terms. 

^  Alas!  Time  has  not  yet  demolished  the  forltfication 
with  which  the  English  roughened  this  country...nor  those 
the  Americans  raised  for  their  defence  ;  their  half  rouDded 
summits  still  appear  in  every  quarter,  amidst  plaiost  on  the 
^       tops  of  mountains*     The  traveller  need  not  search  for  the 
ditch  which  served  to  encompass  them  ;  it  is  still  open  under 
his  feet.     Scattered  ruins  of  houses  laid  wastei  which  the 
fire  had  partly  respected^  in  order  to  leave  monuments  of 
British  fury,  are  still  to  be  found.«..Men  still  ezisty  who  can 
say,  here  a  ferocious  Englishman  slaughtered  my  father; 
there  my  wife  tore  her  bleeding  daughter  from  the  bands 
of  an  unbridled  £ngIishman....Alas  !  the  tokBera  who  fell 
under  the  sword  of  the  Britons  are  not  yet  reduced  to  dost  : 
the  labourer  in  turning  up  his  field,  still  draws  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  their  whitened  bones  ;  while  the  plough* 
man  with  tears  of  tenderness  and  gratitude,  still  recollects 
that  his  fields,  now  covered  with  rich  harvests,  have  been 
moistened  with  French  blood.     While  every  thing  around 
the  inhabitants  of  thif  country  animates  them  to  speak  of  the 
tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  generosity  of  Frenchmen; 
when  England  has  declared  a  war  of  death  to  that  nation,  to 
avenge  herself  for  its  having  cemented  with  its  blood  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  :...It  was  at  this  momest 
their  government  made  a  treaty  of  amity  with  their  ancient 
tyrant,  the  implacable  enemy   of  their  ancient  ally*   Oh 
Americans  covered  with  noble  scars !  Oh  you  who  have  so 
often  flown  to  death  and  to  victpry  with  French  soldienl 
You  who  know  those  generous  sentiments  which  distinguish 
the  true  warrior  I  whos"  hearts  have  always  vibrated  with 
those  of  your  companions  in  arms !  consult  them  to  day  to 
know  what  they  experience  ;  recollect  at  the  same  time  that 
if  magnanimous  souls  with  liveliness  resent  an  affront,  thej 
also  know  how  to  forget  one*    Let  your  government  return 
.,  to  itself,  and  you  will  still  find  in  Frenchmen  faithful  friends 
and  generous  allies." 

*  As  if  to  remove  all  doubts  respecting  thepor- 

pose   for   which    this    extraordinary  letter  wts 
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written,  a  copy  was,   on   the   day  of  its  date,  chap.k. 
transmitted  to  a  printer  for  publication.*  1795, 

Whatever  motives  might  have  impelled  Mr, 
Adet  to  make  this  open  and  direct  appeal  to  the 
American  people,  in  the  critical  moment  of  their 
election  of  a  chief  magistrate,  it  does  not  appear 
in  any  material  degree  to  have  influenced  that 
election.  Many  reflecting  men  who  had  con- 
demned the  course  of  the  administration,  could 
not  approve  this  interference  in  the  internal  aflairs 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  opposite  party, 
generally,  resented  it  as  an  attempt  to  control  the 
operations  of  the  American  people  in  the  exercise 
of  one  of  the  highest  acts  of  sovereignty,  and  to 
poison  the  fountain  of  their  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence by  mingling  foreign  intrigue*  with  their 
elections.  Viewing  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  their 
most  gloomy  prognosticks  respecting  the  designs 
of  France  to  establish  an  influence  in  the  councils 
of  America,  they  believed  the  best  interests  of 
their  country  to  require  that  it  should  be  defeated, 
and  their  exertions  against  the  candidate  Mr. 
Adet  was  understood  to  favour,  were  perhaps  the 
more  determined  and  the  more  vigorous. 

On  the  seventh  of  December,  while  this  dubious 
and  ardently  contested  election  was  depending^ 
the  president,  for  the  last  time,  met  the  national 
legislature  in  the  senate  chamber.  His  address 
on  the  occasion  was  comprehensive,  temperate, 


•  An  abstract  from  the  letter,  calculated  to  place  in  a 
strong  i>oint  of  view  the  accusations  of  France  against  the 
executive,  was  immediately  published. 

VOL.    v.  4    Y 
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CHAP.  IX.  atrd  dignified.    In  presenting  a  full  and  clear  view 

1796.    of  the  situation  of  the  United  States,   and  in  re- 

uteoreti.    commending  those  great  national  measures  in  the 

dentV  speech  i«itoi  *»i 

cDooocreM.  utility  of  which  he  felt  a  confidence,  no  personal 
considerations  could  induce  the  omission  of  those 
to  which  open  and  extensive  hostility  had  been 
avowed. 

After  congratulating  congress  on  the  internal 
situation  of  the  United  States,  on  the  progress  of 
that  humane  system  which  had  been  adopted  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  with  their  Indian  neigh- 
bours; after  stating  the  measures  which  had  been 
taken  in  execution  of  the  treaties  with  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Algiers,  and  the  negotiatioos 
which  were  pending  with  Tunis  and  Tripoli ;  he 
proceeded  to  say: 

**  To  an  active  external  commerce,  the  pro- 
tection of  a  naval  force  is  indispensable....this  is 
manifest  with  regard  to  wars  in  which  a  state  is 
itself  a  party....but  besides  this,  it  is  in  our  own 
experience,  that  the  most  sincere  neutrality  is  not 
a  sufficient  guard  against  the  depredations  of 
nations  at  war.  To  secure  respect  to  a  neutral 
fla.u:  requires  a  naval  force,  organized  and  ready 
to  vindicate  it  from  insult  or  aggression. ...this 
may  even  prevent  the  necessity  of  going  to  war, 
'  by  discouraging  belligerent  powers  from  com- 
mitting such  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  neutral 
party,  as  may  first  or  last,  leave  no  other  option. 
From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  it  .would  seem  as  if  our  trade  to  the 
Mediterranean,  without  a  protecting  force,  will 
always  be  insecure ;  and  our  citizens  exposed  to 
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the  calamities  from  which  numbers  of  them  have  chap.  ix. 
but  just  been  relieved.  1795. 

**  These  considerations  invite  the  United  States 
to  look  to  the  means,  and  to  set  about  the  gradual 
creation  of  a  navy.  The  increasing  progress  of 
their  navigation  promises  them,  at  no  distant 
period,  the  requisite  supply  of  seamen  ;  and  their 
means,  in  other  respects,  favour  the  undertaking. 
It  is  an  encouragement  likewise,  that  their  par- 
ticular situation  will  give  weight  and  influence 
to  a  moderate  naval  force  in  their  hands.  Will 
it  not  then  be  advisable,  to  begin  without  delay,  to 
provide  and  lay  up  the  materials  for  the  building 
and  equipping  of  ships  of  war  ;  and  to  proceed  in 
the  work  by  degjrees,  in  proportion  as  our  re- 
sources shall  render  it  practicable  without  incon- 
venience; so  that  a  future  war  of  Europe  may  not 
find  our  commerce  in  the  same  unprotected  state 
in  which  it  was  found  by  the  present  ?'' 

The  speech  next  proceeded  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  national  works  for 
manufacturing  such  articles  as  were  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  and  also  of  an 
institution  which  should  grow  up  under  the 
patronage  of  the  public,  and  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture.  The  advantages  of 
a  military  academy,^  and  of  a  national  university^ 
were  also  urged;  and  the  necessity  of  augmenting 

*  The  constitutional  power  of  congrebs  to  appropriate 
money  to  objects  of  the  description  here  recommended  was 
denied  by  the  oppositiont 
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CHAP.  IX.  the  compensations  to  the  officers  of  the  United 
1796.  States^  in  various  instances,  was  explicitly  stated. 
Adverting  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  been 
expressed  by  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe^ 
the  president  said  **^  while  in  our  external*  rela- 
tions some  serious  inconveniences  and  embarrass- 
ments have  been  overcome,  and  others  lesscnedi 
it  is  with  much  pain  and  deep  regret  I  mention, 
that  circumstances  of  a  very  unwelcome  nature 
have  lately  occurred.  Our  trade  has  suffered,  and 
is  suffering,  extensive  injuries  in  the  West  Indies 
from  the  cruisers  and  agents  of  the  French  repub- 
lie ;  and  communications  have  been  received  from 
its  minister  here,  which  indicate  the  danger  of  a 
further  disturbance  of  our  commerce  by  its 
authority;  and  which  are  in  other  respects  far 
from  agreeable. 

**  It  has  been  my  constant,  sincere,  and  earnest  , 
wish,  in  conformity  with  that  of  our  nation,  to 
maintain  cordial  harmony,  and  a  perfectly  friendly 
understanding  with  that  republic.  This  wish 
remains  unabated ;  and  I  shall  persevere  in  the 
endeavour  to  fulfill  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
what  shall  be  conbistent  with  a  just,  and  indis- 
pensable  regard  to  the  rights  and  honour  of  oor 
country  ;  nor  will  I  easily  cease  to  cherish  tbc 
expectation,  that  a  spirit  of  justice^  candour,  nd 


•  A  short  time  previous  to  the  declaration  that  hit  niin^ 
terial  functions  were  suspended,  Mr.  Adet  had  notified  to  tk 
American  government,  a  decision  of  the  directory  to  tm^ 
neutral  vessels  as  they  should  be  treated  by  the 
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IKendship,   on   the   part   of   the   republic,    will  chap.ix. 
eventually  ensure  success.  1796« 

*^  In  .pursuing  this  course,  however,  I  cannot 
forget  what  is  due  to  the  character  of  our  govern- 
ment and  nation;  or  to  a  full  and  entire  confidence 
in  the  good  sense,  patriotism,  self  respect,  and 
fortitude  of  my  countrymen. 

**I  reserve  for  a  special  message,  a  more 
particular  communication  on  this  interesting  sub* 
ject." 

The  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue,  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  system  for  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion  of  tlie  national  debt  would  be  completed  at 
this  session,  (he  anxiety  which  he  felt  respecting 
the  militia,  were  successively  mentioned,  and  the 
speech  was  concluded  in  the  following  terms. 

**  The  situation  in  which  I  now  stand,  for  the 
last  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  naturally  recalls 
the  period  when  the  administration  of  the  present 
form  of  government  commenced ;  and  I  cannot 
omit  the  occasion  to  congratulate  you  and  my 
country  on  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  nor  to 
repeat  my  fervent  supplications  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  sovereign  arbiter  of 
nations,  that  his  providential  care  may  still  be 
extended  to  the  United  States;... that  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  the  people  may  be  preserved, 
and  that  the  government,  which  they  have  insti- 
tuted for  the  protection  of  their  liberties,  may  be 
perpetual." 

The  answer  of  the  senate  embraced  the  various 
topics  of  the  speech,  and  approved  every  senti- 
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CHAP.  ik.  ment  it  contained.  That  part  of  it  which  related 
1796.  ^^  ^^^  discontents  of  the  French  republic,  and  to 
the  depredations  of  their  cruisers  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  excited  most  atten* 
lion.  In  adverting  to  this  subject,  after  expressing 
their  regrets  that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
exist,  and  their  confidence  that  the  conduct  of  the 
American  government  had  been  uniformly  regu- 
lated by  a  spirit  of  justice  and  of  conciliation,  the 
senate  proceeded  to  say  ;  *'  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  situation  in  which  events  may  place  us, 
nor  unprepared  to  adopt  that  system  of  conduct, 
which,  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  respect- 
able  nation,  necessity  may  compel  us  to  pursue.** 
To  the  view  of  the  prosperous  situation  of 
the  interior  of  the  United  States,  the  senate  sub- 
joined. •• 

**  Whilst  contemplating  the  causes  that  produce 
this  auspicious  result,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
excellence  of  the  constitutional  system,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislative  provisions  ;...but  we 
should  be  deficient  in  gratitude  and  justice,  did 
we  not  attribute  a  great  portion  of  these  advan- 
tages, to  the  virtue,  firmness,  and  talents  of  your 
administration ;  which  have  been  conspicuously 
displayed,  in  the  most  trying  times,  and  on  the 
most  critical  occasions*. ..it  is  therefore,  with  the 
sincerest  regrets,  that  we  now  receive  an  official 
notification  of  your  intentions  to  retire  from  the 
public  employments  of  your  country. 

**  When  we  review  the  various  scenes  of  your 
public  life,  so  long  and  so  successfully  devoted 
to  the  most  arduous  services,  ci vU  and  military ; 
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as  well  during  the  struggles  of  the  American  chap.  ix. 
revolution,  as  the  convulsive  periods  of  a  recent  17957* 
date,  we  cannot  look  forward  to  your  retirement 
i^ithout  our  warmest  aifections  and  most  anxious 
regards  accompanying  }Ou;  and  without  mingling 
with  our  fellow  citizens  at  large,  in  the  sincerest 
wishes  for  your  personal  happiness,  that  sensi- 
bility and  attachment  can  express. 

"  The  most  effectual  consolation  that  can  offer 
for  the  loss  we  are  about  to  sustain,  arises  from 
the  animating  reflection,  that  the  influence  of  your 
example  will  extend  to  your  successors,  and  the 
United  States  thus  continue  to  enjoy  an  able, 
upright,  and  energetic  administration." 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  a  committee  of 
five  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  respectful 
answer  to  the  spe<:ch,  of  whom  three  were  friends 
to  the  administration.  Knowing  well  that  the 
several  propositions  it  contained  could  not  be 
noticed  in  detail  without  occasioning  a  debate  in 
which  sentiments  opposed  to  those  of  the  address 
would  be  expressed,  probably  by  a  majority  of 
the  house  ;  and  hoping  that  the  disposition  would 
be  general  to  avow  in  strong  terms  their  attach- 
ment to  the  person  and  character  of  the  president, 
the  committee  united  in  reporting  an  answer 
which,  in  general  terms,  promised  due  attention 
to  the  various  subjects  recommended  to  their 
oonslderation,  but  was  full  and  explicit  in  the 
expression  of  attachment  to  himself,  and  of  appro- 
bation of  his  administration. 

But  the  unanimity  which  prevailed  in  the  com* 
mittee  did  not  extend  to  the  house. 
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cBAP.ix  After  amplifying  and  strengthening  the  ezpre! 
ir96«  sions  of  the  report  which  stated  the  regrets  of  tb 
house  that  anj  interruption  should  have  taka 
place  in  the  harmony  which  had  subsisted  be 
tween  the  United  States  and  France,  and  modifyioj 
those  which  declared  their  hopes  in  the  restoration 
of  that  affection  which  had  formerly  subsisted 
between  the  two  republics,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
implication  that  the  rupture  of  that  afiectioD  was 
•xclusively  ascribable  to  France,  a  motion  iras 
made  by  Mr.  Giles  to  expunge  from  the  answer 
the  following  paragraphs. 

"  When  we  advert  to  the  internal  situation  ot 
the  United  States,  we  deem  it  equally  natural  and 
becoming  to  compare  thb  present  period  with 
that  immediately  antecedent  to  the  operation  of 
the  government,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  calam- 
ities in  which  the  state  of  war  still  involves  several 
of  the  European  nations,  as  the  reflections  deduced 
from  both  tend  to  justify,  as  well  as  to  excite  t 
warmer  admiration  of  our  free  constitution,  and 
to  exalt  our  minds  to  a  more  fervent  and  grateful 
sense  of  piety  towards  Almighty  God  for  the 
beneficence  of  his  Providence,  by  which  its  ad- 
ministration has  been  hitherto  so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished. 

**  And  while  we  entertain  a  grateful  conviction 
that  your  wise,  firm,  and  patriotic  administration 
has  been  signally  conducive  to  the  success  of  the 
present  form  of  government,  we  cannot  forbear  to 
express  the  deep  sensations  of  regret  with  which 
we  contemplate  your  intended  retirement  from 
office. 
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•*  As  no  Other  suitable  occasion  may  occur,  we  chat,  ix, 
cannot  sufier  the  present  to  pass  without  attempt*     179^. 
ing  to  disclose  some  of  the  emotions  which  it 
cannot  fail  to  awaken. 

**  The  gratitude  and  admiration  of  your  coun- 
trymen are  still  drawn  to  the  recollection  of  those 
resplendent  virtues  and  talents  which  were  so 
eminently  instrumental  to  the  achievement  of  the 
revolution,  and  of  which  that  glorious  event  will 
ever  be  the  memorial.  Your  obedience  to  the  voice 
of  duty  and  your  country,  when  you  quitted  reluct- 
antly, a  second  time,  the  retreat  you  had  chosen^ 
and  first  accepted  the  presidency,  afforded  a  new 
proof  of  the  devotedness  of  your  zeal  in  its  service^ 
and  an  earnest  of  the  patriotism  and  success 
which  have  characterized  your  administration. 
As  the  grateful  confidence  of  the  citizens  in  the 
virtues  of  their  chief  magistrate  has  essentially 
contributed  to  that  success,  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  millions  whom  we  represent,  participate 
with  us  in  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  present 
occasion. 

**  Yet  wp  cannot  be  unmindful  that  your  mode- 
ration and  magnanimity,  twice  displayed  by  re# 
tiring  from  your  exalted  stations,  afford  examples 
no  less  rare  and  instructive  to  mankind  thaa 
valuable  to  a  republic. 

•*  Although  we  arc  sensible  that  thi^  event,  of 
itself,  completes  the  lustre  of  a  character  already 
conspicuously  unrivalled  by  the  coincidence  of 
virtue,  talents,  success,  and  public  estimation  ; 
yet  we  cortceive  we  owe  it  to  you,  sir,  and  still 
more  emphatically  to  ourselves  and  to  our  uatioiiji 

vot.  V  4  s 
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CHAP.  IX.  (of  the  language  of  whose  hearts  we   presuine 
1795,    to  think  ourselves,  at  this  moment,  the  faithM 
interpreters)  to  express  the  sentiments  with  which 
it  is  contemplated. 

**  The  spectacle  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
nation  offering  by  its  representatives  the  tribute  of 
unfeigned  approbation  to  its  first  citisen,  bow- 
ever  novel  and  interesting  it  may  be,  derivesalliti 
lustre  (a  lustre  which  accident  or  enthusiasm  could 
not  bestow,  and  which  adulation  would  Urnish) 
from  the  transcendent  merit,  of  which  it  is  the 
voluntary  testimony. 

*^  May  you  long  enjoy  that  liberty  which  is  so 
dear  to  you,  and  to  which  your  name  will  ever  be 
so  dear;  may  your  own  virtue  and  a  nation's 
prayers  obtain  the  happiest  sunshine  for  the  de« 
cline  of  your  days,  and  the  choicest  of  future 
blessings.  For  our  country's  sake  ;  for  the  sake 
of  republican  liberty,  it  is  our  earnest  wish  that 
your  example  may  be  the  guide  of  your  succes* 
sors ;  and  thus,  after  being  the  ornament  and  safe 
guard  of  the  present  age,  become  the  patrifflODj 
of  our  descendants." 

In  support  of  this  motion,  after  urging  the  in* 
delicacy  of  exulting  over  the  misfortunes  of  othos 
by  contrasting  our  happiness  with  their  misery, 
Mr.  Giles  said  *'  that  with  respect  to  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  of  the  president,  he  difiered  in 
opinion  from  the  answer ;  and  though  he  might 
be  singular,  yet  it  being  his  opinion,  he  should 
not  be  afraid  to  avow  it.  He  had  not  that  gratefU 
conviction  there  mentioned,  and  if  he  were  to 
come  there  and  express  it,  he  should  prove  m 
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inconsistent  character.  He  should  not  go  into  a  chaf.ix. 
lengthy  discussion  on  this  point,  but  if  they  1795. 
turned  their  eyes  to  our  foreign  relations,  there 
would  be  found  no  reason  to  exult  in  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  of  the  administration.  He  believed 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  from  a  want  of  wis- 
dom  and  firmness  that  we  were  brought  into  our 
present  critical  situation.  If  gentlemen  had  been 
satisfied  with  expressing  their  esteem  of  the  patri- 
otism  and  virtue  of  the  president,  they  might 
have  got  a  unanimous  vote ;  but  they  could  not 
suppose  that  gentlemen  would  so  far  forget  self* 
respect  as  to  join  in  the  proposed  adulation." 

Mr.  Giles  said  **  he  was  one  of  those  citizens 
who  did  not  regret  the  president's  retiring  from 
offce«  He  hoped  he  would  retire  to  his  country 
seat  and  enjoy  all  the  happiness  he  could  wish  ;  and 
be  believed  he  would  enjoy  more  there  than  in  his 
present  situation.  He  believed  the  government 
of  the  United  States  would  go  on  without  him. 
The  people  were  competent  to  their  own  govern- 
ment. What  calamities  would  attend  the  United 
States,  if  one  man  alone  was  essential  to  their 
government !  he  believed  there  were  a  thousand 
men  in  the  United  States  who  were  capable  of 
filling  the  presidential  chair  as  well  as  it  had  been 
filled  heretofore.  And  although  a  clamour  had 
been  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  more 
<Hr  less,  from  apprehensions  on  the  departure  of 
the  president  from  office,  yet,  not  feeling  these 
apprehensions  himself,  he  was  perfectly  easy  on 
the  occasion.  He  wished  the  president  as  much 
happiness  as  any  man ;  and  hoping  he  would  retire, 

423 
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ctiAp.nL  he  could  not  express  any  regrets  at  the  tftU 
If95.  And  it  would  be  extraordinary,  if  gentlemen  whoa 
names  in  the  yeas  and  nays  are  found  in  oppoutun 
to  certain  prominent  measures  of  the  administn< 
tion,  should  now  come  forwatxl  and  approve  tbo» 
measures.  This  could  not  be  expected.  Hcj 
for  his  part^  retained  the  same  opinions  he  had 
always  done  with  respect  to  those  measures,  noi 
should  any  influence  under  heaven  prevent  him 
from  expressing  that  opinion.* .an  opinion  in  whicl 
he  was  confident,  ere  long,  all  America  woold 
cpncur." 

By  the  party  which  had  supported  the  admin^ 
istration,  this  motion  was  opposed  with  great 
earnestness.  The  advantages  which  had  resulted 
from  the  constitution  were  said  to  be  too  obvioiu 
to  be  controverted ;  and  it  was  maintained  thai  i 
comparison  of  the  present  situation  of  the  United 
States  with  its  condition  anterior  to  the  adoption 
of  that  instrument,  or  with  the  condition  of  foreign 
powers,  was  natural  and  proper.  This  comparison 
was  made  not  for  the  purposes  of  exultation,  bol 
of  exciting  just  sentiments  respecting  their  own 
conduct. 

In  reply  to  the  observations  respecting  the  i«« 

sident,  it  was  said,  that  the  whole  course  of  hii 

administration  had  demonstrated  the  correcaes 

with  which  the  terms  wisdom  and  firmness  wen 

applied  to  it.  Particular  circumstances  were  statct 

in  which  these  qualities  had  been  pre-eminentl] 

displayed ;    but  the    general  impression  whid 

facts  had  made  on  die  public  mind  was  considqfd 

as  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  stating  the 

particular  facts  themselves. 
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It  might  be  true  that  there  were  many  others  chap.ul 
IRrho  could  fill  with  propriety  and  advantage  the  1794^ 
presidential  chair,  but  no  man  could  fill  it  who 
possessed,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  The  possession  of  this  confidence 
enabled  the  chief  magistrate  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  a  manner  greatly  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  loss  of  so  val- 
uable a  public  servant  was  certainly  just  cause 
of  regret.  With  this  sentiment,  the  feelings  of  the 
community  fully  accorded.  In  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  declarations  of  their  consti- 
tuents  attested  the  regrets  with  which  this  event  • 

was  contemplated  by  them.  Those  gentlemen  who 
did  not  participate  in  these  feelings,  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  record  their  names  with  their 
opinions.  But  those  who  did  participate  in  them 
ought  not  to  be  restrained  from  expressing  them. 

The  motion  to  strike  out  was  lost ;  after  which 
the  words  **the  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation,  the 
freest  and  most  enlightened  in  the  world,"  were 
amended  so  as  to  read,  "  the  spectacle  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  nation,"  and  the  answer  was  carried 
by  a  great  majority. 

Early  in  the  session,  (1797)  the  president  com- 
municated to  congress  in  a  special  message,  the 
complaints  alleged  by  the  representative  of  the 
French  republic  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  These  complaints  embracing  most 
of  the  transactions  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  in  relation  to  the  belligerent  powers, 
a  particular  and  careful  review  of  almost  every 
act  of  the  administration  which  could  afiect  those 
powers^    became  indispensable.    The  principal 
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CHAP.  IK.  object  for  the  mission  of  general  Pinckney  to  Pari 

1797^    having  been  to  make  to  the  executive  director 

those  full  and  fair  explanations  of  the  principle 

and  conduct  of  the  American  government  which 

by  removing  such  prejudices   and  jealousies  ^ 

ivere  founded   on   misconception,  might  restore 

that  harmony  between  the  two  republics  which 

the  president  had  at  all  times  anxiously  sought  to 

preserve,  this  review  was  addressed  to  that  min- 

^^^  ister.     It  presented  a  minute  and  comprehensive 

"^^  detail  of  all  the  points  of  controversy  which  had 

*  "*'  arisen  between  the  two  nations,  and  defended  the 

•t         measures*  which  had  been  adopted  in  America 

with  a  clearness  and  a  strength  of  argument  be* 

lieved  to  be  irresistible.     To  place  the  subject  in 

a  point  of  view  admitting  of  no  possible  nisun- 

derstanding,  the  secretary  of  state  had  annexed  to 

his  own  full  and  demonstrative  reasoning,  doco* 

ments  establishing  the  real  fact  in  each  particular 

case,  and  the  correspondence  relating  to  it. 

This  letter,  with  its  accompanying  documents, 
was  laid  before  congress. 

Those  who  read  these  valuable  pa|>ers  will  not 
be  surprised,  that  the  president  should  have 
relied  upon  their  efficacy  in  removing  from  the 
government  of  France,  all  impressions  unfavour- 
able  to  the  fairness  of  intention  which  bad  influ- 
enced the  conduct  of  the  United  States;  andia 
effacing  from  the  bosoms  of  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people,  all  those  unjust  and  injurious 
suspicions  which  had  been  entertained  against  thdr 
own  administration.  Should  their  immediate 
operation  on  the  executive  of  France  disappoint 
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his  hopes,  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  chap.r. 
not  mistake  their  influence  in  America ;  and  he  1797. 
felt  the  most  entire  conviction  that  the  accusations 
against  the  United  States  would  cease,  with  the 
evidence  that  those  accusations  were  countenanced 
and  supported  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  Ame* 
rican  people. 

These  documents  were  communicated  to  the 
public ;  but,  Unfortunately,  their  effect  at  home 
was  not  such  as  had  been  expected,  and  they 
were  consequently  inoperative  abroad.  The  fury 
of  political  controversy  seemed  to  sustain  no  dimi- 
nution,  and  the  American  character  continued  to  ( 

be  degraded  by  reciprocal  criminations  which  the 
two  great  parties  made  upon  each  other,  of  being 
under  a  British,  and  a  French  influence. 

The  measures  particularly  recommended  by 
At  president  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  were  not  adopted;  and  neither  the  debates 
in  congress,  nor  the  party  publications  with  which 
the  nation  continued  to  be  agitated,  furnished 
reasonable  ground  for  the  hope,  that  the  political 
intemperance  which  had  prevailed  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republican  form  of  government 
iti  France,  was  about  to  be  succeeded  by  a  more 
conciliatory  spirit. 

With  a  degree  of  pleasure  seldom  felt  at  the 
resignation  of  power,  the  president  contemplated 
his  approaching  retirement  to  the  delightful  scenes 
^  of  domestic  and  of  rural  life.  To  several  of  his 
friends^ this  sentiment  was  expressed  in  terms 
evincive  of  its  sincerity. 


*  See  Mte  Ab.  XJ.  at  the  end  <(fthe  volum0» 
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CHAP.  DC.  To  the  bitter  invectives,  and  malignant  calno 
1797.  nies  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  object,  it  wi 
impossible  to  be  absolutely  insensible.  Yet  in  oim 
instance  only,  did  he  depart  from  the  rule  he  hac 
prescribed  for  his  conduct  regarding  them.  From 
the  republication  of  the  spurious  letters,  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  he  seems  to  hare  ap- 
prehended  permanent  injury  to  his  political  scnti. 
ments ;  and  therefore,  on  the  day  which  terminated 
his  official  character,  he  addressed  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  the  following  letter. 
**  Dear  sir, 
«ldfakitiie  *'  ^^  ^^  conclusion  of  my  public  employments, 
SSmTi!^  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  notice  the  puUi- 
aSSduhit  ^^^^^^  ^^  certain  forged  letters  which  first  appeared 
*iT7tt.  in  the  year  1777,  and  were  obtruded  upon  the 
public  as  mine.  They  are  said  by  the  editor  to 
have  been  found  in  a  small  portmanteau  that  I 
had  left  in  the  care  of  my  mulatto  servant  named 
Billy,  who,  it  is  pretended,  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Fort  Lee,  in  1776-  The  period  when  these 
letters  were  first  printed  will  be  recollected,  md 
what  were  the  impressions  they  were  intended  to 
produce  on  the  public  mind.  It  was  then  sop> 
posed  to  be  of  some  .consequence  to  strike  at  the 
integrity  of  the  motives  of  the  American  comman- 
der in  chief,  and  to  paint  his  inclinations  as  at 
variance  with  his  professions  and  his  duty^'UkO* 
ther  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  America  having  occured, 
the  same  weapon  has  been  resorted  to,  to  wound 
my  character  and  deceive  the  people. 

^*  The  letters  in  question  have  the  dates,  ad* 
dresses,  and  signatures  here  following. '* 
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New  York,  June  1 2th.  1776,      chap,  ix. 
^  To  Mr*   Lund  Washington,  at  Mount   Vernon,   Fairfax     y.^j 
county,  Virginia,  G.  W. 

June  18  th,  1776. 
^  To  John  Parke  Custis,  Esqr.  at  the  Hon.  Benedict 

Calvert's  Esqr.  Mount  Airy,  Maryland,  G*  W. 

New  York,  July,   8th,  1776. 
To  Mr.  Lund  Washington,  Mount  Vernon,  Fairfax  county 
Virginia.  G.  W. 

"  New  York,  July  16th  1776, 
To  Mr.  Lund  Washington.  G.  W. 

«  New  York  July  15th  1776. 
To  Mr,  Lund  Washington,  G.  W. 

"  New  York,  July  22nd.  1776, 
To  Mr.  Lund  Washington,  G.  W. 

"June  34th  1776  To  Mrs.  Washington.  G.  W.         . 

**  At  the  time  when  these  letters  first  appeared, 
it  was  notorious  to  the  army  immediately  under 
my  command,  and  particularly  to  the  gentlemen 
attached  to  my  person,  that  my  mulatto  man  Billy 
had  never  been  one  moment  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  no  part  of  my  baggage, 
or  any  of  my  attendants,  were  captured  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war.  These  well  known  facts 
made  it  unnecessary,  during  the  war,  to  call  the 
public  attention  to  the  forgery  by  any  express 
declaration  of  mine ;  and  a  firm  reliance  on  my 
fellow  citizens,  and  the  abundant  proofs,  they  gave 
of  their  confidence  in  me,'rendered  it  alike  unne- 
cessary to  take  any  formal  notice  of  the  revival  of 
the  imposition,  during  my  civil  administration. 
But  as  I  cannot  know  how  soon  a  more  serious 
event  may  succeed  to  that  which  will  this  day  take 
place,  I  have  thought  it  a  duty  that  I  owed  to  my. 
self,  to  my  country,  and  to  truth,  now  to  detail 
the  circumstances  above  recited,  and  to  add  my 

VOL.   v*  5  a 
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CHAP.  IX.  solemn  declaration  that  the  letters  herein  des- 

1797    cribedare  a  base  forgery,  and  that  I  never  saw  or 

heard  of  them  until  they  appeared  in  print.    The 

present  letter  I  commit  to  your  care,  and  desire 

it  may  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  department 

of  state  as  a  testimony  of  the  truth  to  the  present 

generation  and  to  posterity.    Accept,  &c.  &c." 

John  Adami      ^^  Fcbruary ,  the  votes  for  the  first  and  second 

^idU     magistrates  of  the  union  were  opened  and  counted 

jefferaoDvkein  prescnce  of  both  houses;    and   the  highest 

number  appearing  in  favour  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 

the  second  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  first  was 

declared  to  be  the  president  and  the  second  the 

vice  president  of  the  United  States,  for  four  years 

to  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  ensubg 

March. 

On  that  day,  the  members  of  the  senate  con- 
ducted by  the  yice  president,  together  with  the 
officers  of  the  general  and  state  governments,  and 
an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  convened  in 
the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  which 
the  oaths  were  administered  to  the  president. 

The  sensibility  which  was  manifested  when 
general  Washington  entered  did  not  surpass  the 
cheerfulness  which  overspread  his  own  counte- 
nance, nor  the  heartfelt  pleasure  with  which  be 
saw  another  invested  with  the  powers  and  autho- 
rities that  had  so  long  been  exercised  by  himself** 
^ni  After  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion  had  been 

Mrasnington 

mS^^     concluded,  and  he  had  paid  to  l^s  successor  those 

^•^"**-      respectful  compliments  which  he  believed  to  be 

equally  due  to  the   man  and  to  the  office,  be 

*  gee  Mtef  Ao.  JXI,  9t  the  end  tftht  vohtmem 
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hastened*  to  that  real  felicity  which  awaited  him  chap,  ix; 
*at  Mount  Vernon,  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  had     1797. 
loiig  impatiently  anticipated. 
.  The  same  marks  of  respect  and  affection  for  his 
person  which  had  on  all  great  occasions  been 
maitifested  by  his  fellow  citizens,  still  attended 
him.  His  endeavours  to  render  his  journey  private 
were  unavailing,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passed  were  still  ambitious  of 
testifying  their  sentiments  for  the  man  who  had 
long  beeli  deemed  the  first  of  American  citizens. 
Long  after  his  retirement  he  continued  to  receive 
addresses  from  legislative  bodies,  and   various 
classes  of  citizens,  expressive  of  the  high  sense 
entertained  of  his  services. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  popularity 
of  the  first  president  of  the  United  States,  scarcely 
has  any  important  act  of  his  administration  escaped 
the  most  bitter  invective. 

On  the  real  wisdom  of  the  system,  which  heSSJSS^ 
pursued ;  on  the  benefits  or  injuries  which  have  s^"i^ 
resulted  from  it ;  on  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages which  an  opposite  political  course  would 
inost  probably  have  produced;  every  impartial 
reader  will  decide  for  himself.  Time  will  in  some 
measure  dissipate  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  moment,  and  enable  us  to  view  objects  through 
a  medium  which  truly  represents  them. 

Without  taking  a  full  review  of  measures  which 
were  reprobated  by  one  party  and  advocated  by 
the  other,  the  reader  may  be  requested  to  glance 


♦  See  Mtey  Ao.  XXIL  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP.  IX.  his  eye  at  the  situation  of  the  United  States  i 
1797,    1797,  and  to  contrast  it  with  their  condition  i 
1788. 

At  home,  a  sound  credit  had  been  created ;  a 
immense  floating  debt  had  been  funded  in  a  man 
ner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  creditors :  a 
ample  revenue  had  been  provided ;  those  difficul 
ties  which  a  system  of  internal  taxation,  on  it 
first  introduction,  is  doomed  to  encounter,  wer 
completely  removed;  and  the  authority  of  th 
government  was  firmly  established.  Funds  fo 
the  gradual  payment  of  the  debt  had  been  pre 
vided ;  a  considerable  part  of  it  had  been  actuall 
discharged  ;  and  that  system  which  is  now  opera 
ting  its  entire  extinction,  had  been  matured  am 
adopted.  The  agricultural  and  commercial  wealtl 
of  the  nation  had  increased  beyond  all  forme 
example.  The  numerous  tribes  of  warlike  Indian 
inhabiting  those  immense  tracts  which  lie  betweei 
the  then  cultivated  country  and  the  Missisripp 
had  been  taught,  by  arms  and  by  justice,  t< 
respect  the  United  States,  and  to  continue  ii 
peace.  This  desirable  object  having  been  accom 
plished,  that  humane  system  was  established  foi 
civilizing  and  furnishing  them  with  the  conve- 
niences of  life  which  improves  their  conditioo, 
while  it  secures  their  attachment. 

Abroad,  the  differences  with  Spain  had  beei 
accommodated;  and  the  firee  navigation  of  th< 
Mississippi  had  been  acquired,  with  the  use  ol 
New  Orleans  as  a  depot  for  three  years,  and  after* 
wards  until  some  other  equivalent  place  should 
be  designated.  Those  causes  of  mutual  exaspe- 
ration  which  had  threatened  to  involve  the 
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States  in  a  war  with  the  greatest  maritime  and  chap.  ix. 
commercial  power  in  the  world,  had  been  re-  1797. 
moved;  and  the  military  posts. which  had  been 
occupied  within  their  territory,  from  their  existence 
as  a  nation,  had  been  evacuated.  Treaties  had 
been  formed  with  Algiers  and  with  Tripoli,  and 
no  captures  appear  to  have  been  made  by  Tunis ; 
so  that  the  Mediterranean  was  opened  to  Ameri- 
can vessels. 

This  bright  prospect  was  indeed,  in  part« 
shaded  by  the  glowing  discontents  of  France. 
Those  who  have  attended  to  the  particular  points 
of  difference  between  the  two  nations  will  assign 
the  causes  to  which  these  discontents  are  to  be 
ascribed;  and  will  judge  whether  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  executive  to  have  avoided  them, 
without  surrendering  the  real  independence  of  the 
nation,  and  the  most  invaluable  of  all  rights. •« the 
right  of  self  government. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  United  States  at 
the  close  of  Washington's  administration.  Their 
circumstances  at  its  commencement  will  be  re-^ 
collected ;  and  the  contrast  is  too  striking  not  to 
be  observed. 

That  this  beneficial  change  in  the  affairs  of 
America  is  to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the 
wisdom  which  guided  the  national  councils,  will 
not  be  pretended.  That  many  of  the  causes  which 
produced  it  originated  with  the  government,  and 
that  their  successful  operation  was  facilitated,  if 
not  secured,  by  the  system  which  was  adopted, 
will  scarcely  be  denied.  To  appreciate  that  system 
correctly,  their  real  influence  must  be  allowed  te 
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CHAP.  IX.  those  strong  prejudices  and  turbulent  passions 
17977  ^i^h  which  it  was  assailed. 

Accastomed  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  possessing  a  real  taste 
for  them,  general  Washington  wasr  particularlj 
well  qualified  to  realize,  in  retirement,  that  tran- 
quil felicity  which  he  had  anticipated.  Resuming 
former  habits,  and  returning  to  ancient  and  well 
known  employments,  he  was  familiar  with  his 
new  situation,  and  therefore  exempt  from  tbc 
danger  of  that  disappointment  which  is  the  com- 
mon lot  of  those  who  retire  from  the  toils  of 
business  or  the  cares  of  office,  to  enjoy,  in  old 
age,  the  untried  pleasures  of  the  country.  A  large 
estate,  which  exhibited  many  proofs  of  having 
been  long  deprived  of  the  attentions  of  its  pro- 
prietor, in  the  management  and  improvement  of 
which  he  engaged  with  ardour;  an  extensive  cor« 
respondence,  and  the  society  of  men  and  books, 
gave  to  every  hour  employment  which  was  equally 
innocent  and  interesting,  and  furnished  ground 
for  the  hope  that  the  evening  of  a  life  which  hid 
been  devoted  to  the  public  service,  would  be  as 
serene,  as  its  mid-day  had  been  brilliant. 

Though  devoted  to  these  occupations,  an  abso- 
lute indifference  to  public  afl&irs  would  have  been 
incompatible  with  that  love  of  country  which  had 
essentially  influenced  all  his  conduct, 
strong  impressions  in  favour  of  that  system 
regard  to  foreign  powers  which  had  been  adopted 
by  himself,  and  which  was  fietithfully  pursued  by 
his  successoi^  he  could  not  be  inattentive  to  tke 
immense  and  continued  exertions  made  by  a 
powerful  parQr  to  overturn  it.    Yet  for  a  tiflie> 
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he  sought  to  abstract  himself  from  these  political  chap.  ix« 
contests,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  to  diminish  1797. 
the  interest  which  his  feelings  impelled  him  to 
take  in  them.  His  letters  abound  in  paragraphs 
not  unlike  the  following.  **  I  have  confidence 
however  in  that  Providence  which  has  shielded 
the  United  States  h-om  the  evils  that  have  hitherto 
threatened  them ;  and,  as  I  believe  the  major  part 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  well  affected 
to  its  constitution  and  government,  I  rest  satisfied 
that,  should  a  crisis  ever  arise  to  call  forth  the 
sense  of  the  community,  it  will  be  strong  in  sup- 
port of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation. 
Therefore,  however  much  I  regret  the  opposition 
which  has  for  its  object  the  embarrassment  of  the 
administration,  I  shall  view  things  in  the  *  calm 
light  of  mild  philosophy,'  and  endeavour  to  finish 
my  course  in  retirement  and  ease.*' 

Bi^  the  designs  of  France  were  soon  manifested 
in  a  form  which,  to  the  veteran,  soldier  and  states- 
man of  Mount  Vernon,  appeared  to  be  too  dan- 
gerous as  well  as  unequivocal,  to  admit  the  pre- 
servation of  this  equanimity. 

The  motives  which  induced  the  appointment  of 
general  Pinckney  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  French  republic  have  been  already  stated.  In 
his  letter  of  credence,  the  direct  object  of  his 
Ulission  was  declared  to  be,  ''to  maintain  that 
good  understanding  which,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  alliance,  had  subsisted  between  the 
two  nations ;  and  to  efface  unfavourable  impres- 
sions, banish  suspicions,  and  restore  that  cordiality 
which  was,  at  once,  the  evidence  and  pledge  of  a 
friendly  union."     la  perfect  conformity  with  the 
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CRAP.  IX.  sentiment  expressed  in  this  letter  were  the  instnie- 
1797.    tions  by  which  he  was  to  be  governed. 

In  the  executive  of  France,  general  Pinckney 
encountered  dispositions  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter from  that  amicable  and  conciliatory  temper 
which  had  dictated  his  mission.  Having  inspected 
his  letter  of  credence,  the  directory  announced  to 


)tt> 

wtoeni  him  their  haue:hty  determination  **  not  to  receive 
"«»*»««^-  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  Umted 
States  until  after  the  redress  of  grievances  de« 
manded  of  the  American  government,  which  the 
French  republic  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it.*' 
This  message  was  succeeded,  first  by  indecorons 
verbal  communications,  calculated  to  force  the 
American  minister  out  of  France,  and  afterwards, 
by  a  written  mandate  to  quit  the  territories  of  the 
republic. 

This  act  of  hostility  was  accompanied  with  ano- 
ther well  calculated  to  explain  the  motives  for 
this  conduct,  if  previous  measures  had  not  reii« 
tiered  all  further  explanation  unnecessary. 

On  giving  to  the  recalled  minister  his  audiefice 
of  leave,  the  president  of  the  directory  addressed 
to  him  a  speech,  in  which  terms  of  outrage  to 
the  government  were  mingled  with  expres^cms  of 
affection  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  expectation  of  ruling  the  former  by  tfadr 
influence  over  the  latter,  was  too  clearly  rnani^ 
fested  not  to  be  understood.  To  complete  thb 
system  of  hostility,  American  vessels  were  cap- 
tured wherever  found ;  and,  under  the  pretext  of 
their  wanting  a  document  with  which  the  trcity 
of  commerce  had  been  uniformly  understood  to 
dispense,  they  were  condemned  as  prize. 
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.  This  serious  state  of  things  deipanded  a  solemn  chat.  ix. 
consideration.  On  receiving  from  general  Pinck-  1797, 
ney  the  dispatches  which  communicated  it,  the 
president  issued  his  proclamation  requiring  con- 
gress to  meet  on  the  15th  day  of  June.  In  the^,^,,,^,^,, 
firm  and  digni&ed  speech  delivered  by  the  chicf""""^ 
magistrate  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
was  exhibited  that  sensibility  which  a  high  minded 
and  real  American  might  be  expected  to  feel, 
while  representing  to  the  national  legislature  the 
great  and  unprovoked  outrages  of  a  foreign  gov* 
emment.  Adverting  to  the  audience  of  leave  . 
given  by  the  executive  directory  to  colonel  Mon« 
roe,  he  said,  ^*  the  speech  of  the  president  dis- Pntidorf 
closes  sentiments  more  alarming  than  the  refusal 
of  a  minister,  because  more  dangerous  to  our 
independence  and  union  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
studiously  marked  with  indignities  towards  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  It  evinces  a 
disposition  to  separate  the  people  from  their  gov* 
emment ;  to  persuade  them  that  they  have  different 
kffeccions,  principles,  and  interests  from  those  of 
their  fellow  citizens  whom  they  themselves  have 
chosen  to  manage  their  common  concerns ;  and 
thus  to  produce  divisions  fatal  to  our  peace.  Such 
attempts  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  decision 
which  shall  convince  France  and  the  world  that 
we  are  not  a  degraded  people,  humiliated  under 
a  colonial  spirit  of  fear  and  sense  of  inferiority, 
fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of  foreign 
influence,  and  regardless  of  national  honour,  cha- 
racter, and  interest." 

VOL.  V.  5  b 
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*'  Retaining  still  the  desire  which  had  unifwmlj 
1797^.  been  manifested  by  the  American  government  to 
preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations, 
and  believing  that  neither  the  honour  nor  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  absolutely  forbade  the 
repetition  of  advances  for  securing  these  desirable 
objects  with  France,-  he  should,'^  he  said,  *'  insti- 
tute a  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  should  not 
fail  to  promote  and  accelerate  an  accommodatioa 
on  terms  compatible  with  the  rights,  duties,  inte- 
rests and  honour  of  the  nation. "  But  while  he 
should  be  making  these  endeavours  to  adjust  all 
difftrences  with  the  French  republic  by  amicable 
negotiation,  he  earnestly  recommended  it  to  con- 
gress to  provide  efiectual  measures  of  defence. 

To   carry  into  effect  the   pacific   dispositions 


mry  deputed  avowed  in  thc  speech,  three  envovs  extraordinary 
wStrmu.  were  appointed,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  general 
Pinckney.  Their  instructions  conformed  to  the 
public  language  of  the  president.  Peace  and 
reconciliation  were  to  be  pursued  by  all  means 
compatible  with  the  honour,  and  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  no  national  engagements  were 
to  be  impaired ;  no  innovation  to  be  permitted 
upon  those  internal  regulations  for  the  preservaticm 
of  peace  which  had  been  deliberately  and  uprightly 
established ;  nor  were  the  rights  of  the  govern* 
ment  to  be  surrendered.  ♦ 


*  The  executive  of  the  United  States  bad  never  been  vd- 

'.  willing  by  treaty  to  place  France,  in  respect  to  the  right  flf 

taking  enemy  goods  out  of  neutral  bottoms,  on  the  fbotio^ 

of  the  law  of  nations  as  recognized  in  the  treaty  with  Gita^ 

Britain* 
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The  debates  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  crapoc. 
the  answer  to  the  speech  were  long  and  earnest.  1797. 
To  expressions  approving  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
ecutive with  regard  to  foreign  nations,  the  oppo- 
sition was  ardent,  but  unsuccessful.  On  the  third 
ef  June,  an  answer  was  agreed  to  which  contained 
sentiments  worthy  of  an  American  legislature,  and 
for  which  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
roted. 

The  speech  of  the  president  was  well  adapted 
to  the  occasion^  and  to  the  times.  It  was  cal- 
culated to  rouse  those  indicant  feelings  which 
a  high  spirited  people,  insulted  and  injured  by 
a  foreign  power,  can  never  fail  to  display,  if 
their  judgment  be  not  blinded,  or  their  sensibility 
to  external  wrongs  blunted,  by  invincible  pre- 
judices. On  the  manifestation  of  these  feelings 
lie  principally  relied  for  the  success  of  the  nego- 
tiation ;  and  on  their  real  existence  he  depended 
lor  the  defence  of  the  national  rights,  should  ne- 
gotiation fail.  His  endeavours  were  not  absolutely 
unsuccessful.  On  the  mass  of  the  people  some 
impression  was  made;  but  it  was  too  slight  to 
be  productive  of  the  advantages  expected  from  it. 
The  conduct  of  France  was  still  openly  defended  1 
and  the  opinion,  that  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
furnished  that  republic  with  just  cause  of  war, 
was  still  publicly  maintained,  and  indefatigably 
circulated.  According  to  these  opinions,  America 
could  only  entitle  herself  to  peace  by  retracing  the 
steps  she  had  taken,  and  yielding  to  the  demands 
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qur.tK.  of  her  justly  offended  but  generous  and  magiian- 
i7,9f.    imousally. 

Still  jealous  for  the  honour  as  well  as  confident 
of  the  importance  of  his  country*  and  rttaininf 
.  that  full  conviction  respecting  the  propriety  of 
its  measures  which  had  induced  their  adopUoOf 
general  Washington  could  not  repress  the  ioiici- 
tude  with  which  he  contemplated  passing  cnats. 
His  confidential  letters  disclose  the  strong  fediap 
of  his  own  bosom,  but  betray  no  apprehensions 
that  the  French  government  would  press  its  pre- 
sent system  to  extremities.  That  the  bosdk 
attitude  it  had  assumed  was  to  be  exdusivelj 
ascribed  to  the  Qpnduct  of  those  Americans  who 
had  uniformly  advocated  all  the  pretcnsioDS  of 
France,  and  who  were  said  to  be  supported  by  a 
real  majority  of  the  people,  he  firnUy  believed; 
and  that,  under  the  old  pretext  of  niagnanimoua 
forbearance,  the  executive  directory  would  slowly 
and  gradually  recede  from  its  present  system 
so  soon  as  the  error  in  which  it  originated  shookl 
become  manifest,  he  as  confidently  expected.  The 
opinion  he  had  always  entertained  of  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  of  his  fellow  citi sens  silenced 
f  very  doubt  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they 
Vpould  act  when  their  real  situation  should  be  per- 
ceived  by  themselves. 

For  a  considerable  length  of  titne»^  no  certain 
intelligence  reached  the  United  States  respectiiis 
the  negotiation  at  Paris.  At  lengthy  in  the  winter 
of  1798,  letters  were  received  from  the  AmericsD 
envoys  indicating  an  unfavourable  state  of  thii^» 


trett- 
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and,  in  the  spring,  dispatches  arrived  which  an-  cbaf.ix. 
nounced  the  total  failure  of  the  mission.  179$. 

History  will  scarcely  furnish  the  example  o^  a 
nation,  not  absolutely  degraded,  which  has  expe- 
rienced from  a  foreign  power  such  open  contumely, 
and  undisguised  insult,  as  were  on  this  occasion 
suffered  by  the  United  States  in  the  persons  oi 
their  ministers. 

It  was  insinuated,  though  not  directly  expressed,  ^ri 
that  their  being  taken  from  the  party  ^  which  had 
supported  the  measures  of  their  own  government 
furnished  just  cause  of  umbrage ;  and,  under 
slight  pretexts,  the  executive  directory  delayed 
to  accredit  them  as  the  repr^ehtatives  of  an 
independent  nation.  In  this  situation,  they  were 
assailed  by  persons,  not  indeed  invested  with  for- 
mal authority,  but  exhibiting  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  source  from  which  their  powers  were  derived, 
who,  in  direct  and  explicit  terms,  demanded 
money  from  the  United  States  as  the  condition 
which  must  precede,  not  only  the  reconciliation 
of  America  with  France,  but  any  negotiation  on 
the  differences  between  the  two  countries. 

That  an  advance  of  money  by  a  neutral  to  ja  belli- 
gerent power  would  be  an  obvious  departure  from 
neutrality,  though  an  insuperable  objection  to  this 
demand,  did  not  constitute  the  most  serious  and 
influential  reason  for  repelling  it.  Such  were  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  that  it 
could  not  be  acceded  to  without  a  surrender  of 


*  Two  of  them  were  of  the  party  donominated  federal ; 
the  third  was  arranged  with  the  opposition. 
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cHAP.ix.  the  real  independenoe  of  the  United  States ;  im 
if9B.    without  being,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of  i 
system,  the  end  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee. 

To  the  preliminary  required  by  these  inofficial 
^[ents,  therefore,  a  decided  negative  was  gireo ; 
but  they  returned  to  the  charge  with  woDderfol 
perseverance,  and  used  unwearied  arts  to  work 
upon  the  fears  of  the  American  ministers  for  their 
country,  and  for  themselves.  The  immense  power 
of  France  was  painted  in  glowing  colours,  the 
humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  stated, 
and  the  conquest  of  Britain  was  confidently  anti- 
cipated. In  the  friendship  of  France  alone,  it  wts 
said,  could  America  look  for  safety  ;  and  the  fate 
of  Venice  was  held  up  to  warn  her  of  the  danger 
which  awaited  those  who  incurred  the  dbplcisore 
of  the  great  republic.  The  ministers  were  assured 
that,  if  they  believed  their  conduct  would  be 
approved  in  the  United  States,  they  were  mis- 
taken. The  means  which  the  directory  possessed 
in  that  country  to  excite  odium  against  them  were 
great,  and  would  unquestionably  be  employed. 

This  degrading  intercourse  was  at  length  inter- 
rupted by  the  positive  refusal  of  the  envoys  to 
hold  any  further  communication  with  the  persons 
employed  in  it. 

Meanwhile,  with  persevering  but  unaTsiliog 
solicitude,  they  urged  the  object  of  their  mission. 
The  directory  still  refused  to  acknowledge  them 
in  their  diplomatic  character;  and  the  secretary 
of  exterior  relations^  at  unofficial  visits   which 
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they  made  him,  renewed  the  demand  which  his  chap.ix, 
agents  had  unsuccessfully  pressed.  1798* 

Finding  the  objections  to  their  reception  in  a 
public  character  insurmountable,  the  American 
ministers  made  a  last  effort  to  execute  the  duties 
assigned  to  them.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  exterior  relations,  they  entered  at 
large  into  the  explanations  committed  to  them  by 
their  government,  and  illustrated,  by  a  variety  of 
facts,  the  uniform  friendliness  of  its  conduct  to 
France.  4^  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  this 
effort,  and  their  perfect  conviction  that  all  further 
attempts  would  be  equally  unavailing,  they  con- 
tinued, with  a  passiveness  whi(Ji  must  search  for 
its  apology  in  their  solicitude  to  demonstrate  to 
the  American  people  the  real  views  of  the  French 
republic,  to  employ  the  only  means  in  their  power 
to  avert  the  rupture  which  was  threatened,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  inevitable. 

During  these  transactions,  occasion  was  re- 
peatedly taken  to  insult  the  American  govern- 
ment;  open  war  was  continued  to  be  waged  by 
the  cruisers  of  France  on  American  commerce ; 
and  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  a  sufficient 
justification  for  the  capture  and  condemnation  of 
any  vessel  over  which  it  waved. 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact^  that  the  answer  of  the  French 
minister  to  this  letter,  an  answer  which  ci  iminated  the  Ameri- 
can government  in  bitter  terms,  was  in  the  possession  o{  a 
printer  in  Philadelphia  who  had  uniformly  supported  the 
pretensions  of  that  republic^  before  it  reached  the  American 
goYemment. 
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cHAP.ix.  At  length,  when  the  demonstration  becam 
I79i.  complete,  that  the  resolution  of  the  Americi 
envoys  was  not  less  fixed  than  their  conduct  ha 
been  guarded  and  temperate,  various  attempl 
were  made  to  induce  two  of  them  voluntarilj  ti 
relinquish  their  station ;  on  the  failure  of  whidi 
they  were  ordered  to  quit  the  territories  of  thi 
republic.  As  if  to  aggravate  this  national  insultt 
the  third,  who  had  been  selected  from  that  par^ 
which  was  said  to  be  friendly  to  France,  wm 
permitted  to  remain,  and  was  invited  to  resomc 
the  discussions  which  had  been  interrupted. 

The  dispatches  communicating  these  evedb 
were  laid  before,  congress,  and  were  afterwardi 
published.  The  indignation  which  they  excitd 
was  warm  and  extensive.  The  attempt  to  dcpnk 
the  United  States  into  a  tributary  nation  vis  tot 
obvious  to  be  concealed ;  and  the  resentment  pro- 
duced as  well  by  this  attempt  as  by  the  threats 
which  accompanied  it  was  not  confined  to  the 
federalists.  For  the  moment,  a  spirit  was  roused 
on  which  an  American  may  reflect  with  jH'idei 
and  which  he  may  consider  as  a  siu-e  protectioa 
from  external  danger.  In  every  part  of  the  coo- 
tinent,  the  favourite  sentiment  was  *^  millions  for 
defence,  not  a  cent  for  tribute.'' 

The  disposition  still  existed  to  justify  FnuicCv 
by  criminating  the  American  government;  by 
contending  that  her  intentions  were  not  really 
hastile,  that  her  conduct  was  misrepresented  by 
men  under  British  influence  who  wished  for  wtr, 
or  had  been  deceived  by  unauthorized  intrigues; 
that,   admitting   it  to  be  otherwise,    she  oolf 
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demanded  those  marks  of  friendship  which,  at  a  crap.ix. 
critical  moment,  she  had  herself  afforded;  that  1798. 
the  real  interests  of  the  United  States  required  a 
compliance  with  this  demand ;  that  it  would  cost 
more  money  to  resist  than  to  yield  to  it ;  that  the 
resistance  would  infallibly  be  ineffectual  ;  and 
that  national  honour  was  never  secured  by  national 
defeat.  Neither  these  sentiments  nor  the  argu- 
ments which  were  founded  on  them,  accorded 
with  the  general  feeling  ;  and  it  required  the 
co-operation  of  other  causes  to  establish  the  in- 
fluence of  those  who  urged  them. 

In  congress,  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  J*g{5^»^ 
for  retaliating  injuries  which  had  been  sustained,  ^w^ 
mAd  for  repelling  those  which-  were  threatened.  ■^"•' 
Amongst  these  was  a  regular  army.  A  regiment 
ef  artillerists  and  engineers  was  added  to  the  per. 
nanent  establishment;  and  the  president  was 
authorized  to  raise  twelve  additional  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  to  serve 
during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  differences 
with  the  French  republic  if  not  sooner  discharged. 
He  was  also  authorized  to  appoint  officers  for  a 
provisional  army,  and  to  receive  and  organize 
volunteer  corps  who  should  be  exempt  from 
ordinary  militia  duty  ;  but  neither  the  volunteers 
nor  the  officers  of  the  provisional  army  were  to 
receive  pay  unless  called  into  actual  service. 

Addresses*  to  the  executive  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States  attested  the  high  spirit  of  the 


>«• 


*  Having  heard  that  the  president  con'templated  a  tour  a« 
Jar  south  as  the  district  of  Columbia^  general  Washingtoa 
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CHAP.  IX.  natioa,'  and  the  answers  of  the  president  were  wc 
1798.    calculated  to  give  it  solidity  and  duratioo. 

No  sooner  had  a  war  become  probable,  to  til 
perils  of  which  no  man  could  be  insensible,  dii 
the  eyes  of  all  were  directed  to  general  Washii^ 
Ion  as  the  person  who  should  command  tlM 
American  army.  He  alone  could  be  seen  at  tin 
'  head  of  a  great  military  force  without  ezci^ 
jealousy ;  he  alone  could  draw  into  public  senrice 
and  arrange  properly^  the  best  military  tafeoti  a 
the  nation;  and  he  more  than  any  other,  conk 
induce  the  utmost  exertions  of  its  physics 
strength. 

Indignant  at  the  unprovoked  injuries  which  hM 
been  heaped  upon  his  country^  and  convinced  tba 
the  conflict,  should  a  war  be  really  prosecuted  b] 
France  with  a  view  to  conquest^  would  be  ex- 
tremely  severe,  and  could  be  supported,  on  the 
part  of  America,  only  by  a  persevering  exertioi 
of,  all  her  force,  he  could  not  determine,  shouU 
such  a  crisis  arrive,  to  withhold  those  aids  wbid 
it  might  be  in  his  power  to  afford,  should  public 
opinion  really  attach  to  his  services  that  impor* 
tance  which  would  render  them  essential.  Hii 
own  reflections  appear  to  have  resulted  in  a  deter* 

iavited  him  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  conducted  his  letter  witli 
saying :  <^  I  pray  you  to  believe  that  no  one  has  leid  the 
Tarious  approbatory  addresses  whidi  have  been  presented  ts 
'7ou*with  more  heartfelt  satisfaction  than  I  hare  donet  nor 
are  there  any  who  more  sincerely  wish  that  your  admintstn- 
tion  of  the  government  may  be  easy,  happy  and  honourable 
tQ  jours^f,  and  prosperous  to  the  CQuntry. 
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minatioh  not  to  refuse  once  more  to  ts^e  the  chap.ix. 
field,  provided  he  could  be  permitted  to  secure    1^93, 
efficient  aid  by  naming  the  chief  officers  of  the 
aitny,  and  should  only  be  drawn  into  service  in 
the  event  of  actual  invasion. 

A  confidential  and  interesting  letter  from  colonel 
Hamilton  of  the  19th  of  May,  on  political  subjects, 
concludes  with  saying,  *^you  ought  also  to  be* 
aware,  my  dear  sir,  that  in  the  event  of  an  open 
nipture  with  France,  the  public  voice  will  again 
€:all  you  to  command  the  armies  of  your  country ; 
and  though  all  who  are  attached  to  you  will 
from  attachment  as  well  as  public  considerations, 
deplore  an  occasion  which  should  once  more  tear 
you  from  that  repose  to  which  you  have  so  good 
a  right;.. .yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  those  with 
whom  I  converse  that  you  will  be  compelled  to 
snake  the  sacrifice.  All  your  past  labours  may 
demand,  to  give  them  efficacy,  this  further,  this 
very  great  sacrifice. '* 

^'  You  may  be  assured''  said  general  Washings 
ton  in  reply,  **  that  my  mind  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  present  situation  of  public  affairs;  and 
not  a  little  agitated  by  the  outrageous  conduct  of 
France  towards  the  United  States,  and  at  the* 
inimitable  conduct  of.  those  partisans  who  aid 
and  abet  her  measures.  You  may  believe  further, 
from  assurances  equally  sincere,  that  if  there  was 
any. thing  in  my  power  to  be  done  consistently, 
to  avert  or  lessen  the  danger  of  the  crisis,  it 
should  be  rendered  with  hand  and  heart. 

*'  But,  my  dear  sir,  dark  as  matters  appear  at 
present,  and  expedient  as  it  is  to  be  prepared  for 
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CHAP. IX.  the  worst  that  can  happen,  (and  no  man  iB  more 
jy^g^  disposed  to  this  measure  than  I  am)  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  yet,  for  the  expectation  ol 
open  war ;  or,  in  other  words*  for  a  formidable 
invasion  by  France.  I  cannot  believe,  altbougfa 
I  think  her  capable  of  any  thing,  that  she  will 
attempt  to  do  more  than  she  has  done.  When 
.  she  perceives  the  spirit  and  policy  of  this  country 
rising  into  resistance,  and  that  she  has  falselj 
calculated  upon  support  from  a  large  part  of  th< 
people*  to  promote  her  views  and  influence  in  it, 
she  will  desist  even  from  those  practices,  unlesi 
unexpected  events  in  Europe,  or  the  acquisitior 
^f  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  should  indaa 
her  to  continue  them*  And  I  believe  further,  tba' 
although  the  leaders  of  their  party  in  this  countr] 
win  not  change  their  sentiments,  they  will  b< 
obliged  to  change  their  plan,  or  the  mode  o: 
carrying  it  on.  The  e&rvescence  which  is^  ap' 
pearing  in  all  quarters,  and  the  desertion  of  theii 
followers,  will  frown  them  into  silence.. .at  leasi 
for  a  while. 

^'  If  I  did  not  view  things  in  this  light,  mj 
mind  would  be  infinitely  more  disquieted  than  \\ 
is  :  for,  if  a  crisis  should  arrive  when  a  sense  oJ 
duty,  or  a  call  from  my  country  should  become 
so  imperious  as  to  leave  me  no  choice,  I  shouk 
prepare  for  relinquishment,  and  go  with  as  muct 
reluctance  from  my  present  peaceful  abode,  as  1 
should  go  to  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors.'' 

•  Set  JTotCj  ATo.  XIIII.  at  the  end  if  the  r^ume. 
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The  opinion  that  prudence  required  preparations  chap,  dl 
for  open  war,  and  that  general  Washington  must    179$, 
once  more  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  American 
armies,  strengthened  every  day ;  and  on  the  22nd 
of  June,  the  president  addressed  him  a  letter  in 
which  that  subject  was  thus  alluded  to. 

**  In  forming  an  army,  whenever  I  must  come 
to  that  extremity,  I  am  at  an  immense  loss  whether 
to  call  out  all  the  old  generals,  or  to  appoint  a 
young  set.  If  the  French  come  here,  we  must 
learn  to  march  with  a  quick  step,  and  to  attack, 
for  in  that  way  only  they  are  said  to  be  vulnerable. 
I  must  tax  you,   sometimes,  for  advice.     We  ^ 

must  have  your  name,  if  you  will  in  any  casft 
permit  us  to  use  it.  There  will  be  more  efficacy 
in  it  than  in  many  an  army.''  * 

A  letter  from  the  secretar)^  of  war,  written  four 
days  afterwards,  concludes  with  asking  '^  may  we 
flatter  ourselves  that,  in  a  crisis  so  awful  and 
important,  you  will  accept  the  command  of  all 
our  armies  ?  I  hope  you  will,  because  you  alone 
can  unite  all  hearts  and  all  hands,  if  it  is  possible 
that  they  can  be  united." 

These  letters  reached  general  Washington  on         $ 
the  same  day.     The  following  extract  from  his 
reply  to  the  president  will  exhibit  the  course  of 
his  reflections  relative  to  his  appearance  onoe 
more  at  the  head  of  the  American  armies. 

*'  At  the  epocl}  of  my  retirement,  an  invasion 
of  these  states  by  any  European  power,  or  even 
the  probability  of  such  an  event  in  my  days,  was 
so  far  from  being  contemplated  by  me,  that  I  had 
no  conception  either  that  or  any  other  occurrence 
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caiAP.  IX.  would  arise  in  so  short  a  period  which  could  turn 

1798.  n^y  ^ycs  from  the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon.  Bat 
tlus  seems  to  be  the  age  of  wonders.  And  it  is 
reserved  for  intoxicated  and  lawless  France  {tat 
purposes  of  Providence  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  ken)  to  slatighter  her  own  citizens,  and 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  all  the  world  besides. 

r  From  a  view  of  the  past,. ••from  the  prospect  of 
the  present,*. •and  of  that  which  seems  to  be  ex- 
pected, it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  decide  satisfictorily 
on  the  part  it  might  best  become  me  to  act.  In 
case  of  actual  invasion  by  a  formidable  force,  I 

•  certainly  should  not  intrench  myself  under  the 

Sever  of  age  and  retirement,  if  my  services  should 
be  required  by  my  country  to  assist  in  repelUog 
it.  And  if  there  be  good  canse  to  expect  such  an 
event,  which  certainly  must  be  better  knoini  to 
the  government  than  to  private  citizens,  delay  in 
preparing  for  it  may  be  dangerous,  improper,  and 
not  to  be  justified  by  prudence.  The  uncertainty 
however  of  the  latter,  in  my  mind,  creates  my 
embarrassment ;  for  I  cannot  bring  it  to  belieye, 
regardless  as  the  French  are  of  treaties,  and  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  capable  as  I  conceive 
them  to  be  of  any  species  of  despotism  and  injus- 
tice, that  they  will  attempt  to  invade  this  countiy 
after  such  a  uniform  and  unequivocal  expression 
of  the  determination  of  the  people  in  all  parts  to 
oppose  them  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  That 
they  have  been  led  to  believe  by  their  agents  and 
4  partisans  among  us  that  we  are  a  divided  people, 

that  the  latter  are  opposed  to  their  own  govern* 
ment»  and  that  the  show  of  a  small  force  woidi 
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occasion  a  revolt,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  how  iar  cn»r,ix, 
these  men  (grown  desperate)  will  further  attempt  1798. 
to  deceive,  and  may  succeed  in  keeping  up  the 
deception,  is  problematical.  Without  that,  the 
folly  of  the  directory  in  such  an  attempt  would,  I 
conceive,  be  more  conspicuous,  if  possible,  than 
their  wickedness* 

*^  Having  with  candour  made  this  disclosure  of 
the  state  of  my  mind,  it  remains  only  for  me  to 
add  that  to  those  who  know  me  best,  it  is  best 
known  that,  should  imperious  circumstances  io* 
duce  me  to  exchange  once  more  the  smooth  paths 
of  retirement  for  the  thorny  ways  of  public  life^ 
at  a  period  too  when  repose  is  more  congenial  to 
nature,  that  it  would  be  productive  of  sensations 
which  can  be  mor«  easily  conceived  than  ex« 
pressed.'* 

His  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war  was  more 
detailed  and  more  explicit.  ^^  It  cannot"  he  said^ 
^*  be  necessary  for  me  to  premise  to  you  or  to 
others  who  know  my  sentiments,  that  to  quit  the 
tranquillity  of  retirement,  and  enter  the  boundless 
field  of  responsibility,  would  be  productive  of 
sensations  which  a  better  pen  than  I  possess 
would  find  it  difficult  to  describe.  Nevertheless, 
the  principle  by  which  my  conduct  has  been 
actuated  through  life,  would  not  suffer  me,  in 
uny  great  emergency,  to  withhold  any  services  I 
could  render  when  required  by  my  country  ;••• 
especially  in  a  case  where  its  dearest  rights  are 
assailed  by  lawless  ambition  and  intoxicated 
power,  in  contempt  of  every  principle  of  justice, 
and  in  violation  of  solemn  compact,  and  of  laws 
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which 'govern  all  civilized  nations  :...and  this  to 
with  the  obvious  intent  to  sow  thick  the  seeds  c 
disunion  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  our  gov 
eminent,  and  destroying  our  independence  an 
happiness. 

^^  Under  circumstances  like  these,  accompanies 
by  an  actual  invasion  of  our  territory,  it  woulc 
be  difficult  for  me,  at  any  time,  to  remain  an  idl( 
spectator  under  the  plea  of  age  or  retirement 
With  sorrow,  it  is  true,  I  should  quit  the  shade 
of  my  peaceful  abode,  and  the  ease  and  happiness 
I  now  enjoy,  to  encounter  anew  the  turmoils  oi 
war,  to  which,  possibly,  my  strength  and  poweii 
might  be  found  incompetent*    These»  however, 
should  not  be  stumbling  blocks  in  my  own  way. 
But  there  are  other  things  highly  important  foi 
me  to  ascertain  and  setde  before  I  could  give  a 
definitive  answer  to  your  question.  * 
**  First.  The  propriety  in  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic, so  far  as  that  opinion  has  been  expressed 
in  conversation,  of  my  appearing  again  on 
the  public  theatre  after  declaring  the  senti- 
ments I  did  in  my  valedictory  address  of 
September  1796. 
2dly.  A  conviction  in  my  own  breast,  from 
the  best  information  that  can  be  obtained, 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  my  country  that  its 
military  force  should  be  committed  to  my 
charge ;  and 
3dly.  That  the  army  now  to  be  formed  should 
be  so  appointed  as  to  afford  a  well  g^unded 
*     hope  of  its  doing  honour  to  the  country^  and 
credit  to  him  who  commands  it  in  the  field. 
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"  On  each  of  these  heads  you  must  allow  me  to  chap.hc, 
make  observations."  1798. 

General  Washington  then  proceeded  to  deail, 
'at  large,  his  sentiments  on  those  points  on  which 
liis  consent  to  take  command  of  the  army  must 
depend. 

Some  casual  circumstances  delayed  the  reception  5SSS2gt<« 
of  the  letters  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  war  ?£Si!l^er 
for  several  days,  in  consequence  of  which,  before^**  Ameri- 

•^     '  *  '  can  army. 

the  answer  of  general  Washington  reached  the 
seat  of  government,  the  president  had  nominated 
him  to  the  chief  command  of  all  the  armies  raised 
or  to  be  raised  in  the  United  States,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general ;  and  the  senate  had  unani- 
mously advised  and  consented  to  his  appointment. 

By  the  secretary  of  war,  who  was  directed  to 
wait  upon  him  with  his  commission,  the  president 
addressed  to  him  the  following  letter. 

**  Mr.  M''  Henry,  the  secretary  of  war,  will  have 
the  honour  to  wait  on  you  in  my  behalf,  to  impart 
to  you  a  step  I  have  ventured  to  take,  which  I 
should  have  been  happy  to  have  communicated 
in  person,  had  such  a  journey,  at  this  time,  been 
in  my  power. 

^*  My  reasons  for  this  measure  will  be  too  well 
known  to  need  any  explanation  to  the  public. 
Every  friend  and  every  enemy  of  America  will 
comprehend  them  at  first  blush.  To  you,  sir^ 
I  owe  all  the  apology  I  can  make.  The  urgent 
necessity  I  am  in  of  your  advice  and  assistance^ 
indeed  of  your  conduct  and  direction  of  the  war^ 
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CHAP.  IX.  is  all  I  can  urge  ;  and  that  is  a  sufficient  justifi* 
1798.  cation  to  myself  and  to  the  world.  I  hope  it  wil 
be  so  considered  by  yourself.  Mr.  M*  Henry 
will  have  the  honour  to  consult  you  upon  die 
organization  of  the  army,  and  upon  every  thing 
relating  to  it/' 

Open  instructions  signed  by  the  president  were 
on  the  same  day  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

*^  It  is  my  desire  that  you  enilH*ace  the  frst 
opportunity  to  set  out  on  your  journey  to  Mount 
Vernon,  and  wait  on  general  Washington  widi 
the  commission  of  lieutenant  general  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
which,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
has  been  signed  by  me. 

*^  The  reasons  and  motives  which  prevailed  on 
me  to  venture  on  such  a  step  as  the  nomination 
of  this  great  and  illustrious  character,  whose  voU 
untary  resignation  alone  occasioned  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  office  I  now  hold,  were  too  numerous 
to  be  detailed  in  this  letter,  and  are  too  obvious 
and  important  to  escape  the  observation  of  any 
part  of  America  or  Europe.  But  as  it  is  a  move- 
ment of  great  delicacy,  it  will  require  all  your  ad- 
dress to  communicate  the  subject  in  a  manner  tbat 
shall  be  inoffensive  to  his  feelings,  and  consistent 
with  all  the  respect  that  is  due  from  me  to  him. 

**  If  the  general  should  decline  the  appointment, 
all  the  world  will  be  silent,  and  respectfully 
acquiesce.  If  he  should  accept  it,  all  the  worid, 
except  the  enemies  of  this  country,  will  rejoice« 
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If  he  should  come  to  no  decisive  determination,  chap.ix. 
but  take  the  subject   into  consideration,  I  shall    1793. 
not  appoint  any  other  lieutenant  general  until  his 
conclusion  is  known« 

**  His  advice  in  the  formation  of  a  list  of  offi* 
cers  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  me.  The 
names  of  Lincoln,  Morgan,  Knox,  Hamilton, 
Gates,  Pinckney,  Lee,  Carrington,  Hand,  Muh« 
lenberg,  Dayton,  Burr,  Brooks,  Cobb,  Smith, 
as  well  as  the  present  commander  in  chief,  may 
be  mentioned  to  him,  and  any  others  that  occur 
to  you.  Particularly,  I  wish  to  have  his  opinion 
on  the  men  most  suitable  for  inspector  general, 
adjutant  general,  and  quarter  master  general. 

**  His  opinion  on  all  subjects  would  have  great 
weight,  and  I  wish  you  to  obtain  from  him 
as  much  of  his  reflections  upon  the  times  and  the 
service  as  you  can." 

The  communications  between  general  Wash- 
ington and  the  secretary  of  war,  appear  to  have 
been  full  and  unreserved.  Under  the  impressions 
of  the  former  respecting  the  critical  and  perilous 
situation  of  his  country,  he  could  not  reject  the 
commission  brought  by  the  latter.  By  the  view 
he  had  taken  of  this  situation,  and  of  the  conduct 
of  France,  he  had  been  previously  decided  on 
accepting  it,  provided  he  could  be  permitted  to 
select  for  the  high  departments  of  the  army,  and 
especially  for  the  military  staff,  those  in  whom  he 
could  place  the  greatest  confidence.  Being  as- 
sured that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  his 
wishes  in  this  respect  would  not  be  thwarted^  he 
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cg^-g-  gave  to  the  secretary  the  arrangement  *  which  he 
1798.   would  recommend  for  the  principal  stations  intho 
army  ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  July,  addressed  to  the 
president  the  following  letter. 

^*  I  had  the  honour ,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
instant,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
at  war,  your  favour  of  the  seventh,  announcing 
that  you  had  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  appointed  me  lieutenant  general  and  com^ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  armies  raised  or  to  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

'*I  cannot  express  how  greatly  affected  I  am  at 
this  new  proof  of  public  confidence,  and  at  the 
highly  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  make  the  communication.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  my 
earnest  wish  that  the  choice  had  fallen  upon  a 
man  less  declined  in  years,  and  better  qualified  to 
encounter  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  war. 


*  ThefoUovfing  t«  the  lUt  ofgencralMy  and  t^fthe  mUitary  tt&f* 
Alexander  Hamilton,  itufiector 
Charles  C-  Pinckney, 

Henry  Knox,  or,  if  either  refuses   }     major  gencrsls. 
Henry  Lee. 

Henry  Lee  (if  not  major  general) 
John  Brooks 

William  S.  Smith,  or  ^    brigadien. 

John  £•  Howard. 

Edward  Hand,  or         ^ 

Jonathan  Dayton,  or    C  ^.  ^^^^^ 

Waiiam  S.  Smith.      J  ^}^^^  general. 

Edward  Carrmgton,  quarter  master  general 
James  Craik,  director  of  the  hosjntal. 
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^^  You  know,  sir,  what  calculations  I  had  made  chap.ix. 
relative  to  the  probable  course  of  events  on  my  1793. 
retiring  from  office,  and  the  determination,^  with 
which  I  had  consoled  myself,  of  closing  the  rem- 
nant of  my  days  in  my  present  peaceful  abode* 
You  will  therefore  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  and 
appreciate  the  sensations  I  must  have  experienced, 
to  bring  my  mind  to  any  conclusion  that  would 
pledge  me,  at  so  late  a  period  of  life,  to  leave 
scenes  I  sincerely  love,  to  enter  upon  the  bound* 
less  field  of  public  action,  incessant  trouble,  and 
high  responsibility. 

*^  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  remain  ignorant 
of,  or  indifferent  to  recent  transactions.  The 
conduct  of  the  directory  of  France  towards  our 
country ;  their  insidious  hostility  to  its  govern* 
ment ;  their  various  practices  to  withdraw  the 
affections  of  the  people  from  it ;  the  evident  ten- 
dency of  their  arts,  and  those  of  their  agents, 
to  countenance  and  invigorate  opposition ;  their 
disregard  of  solemn  treaties  and  the  laws  of 
nations;  their  war  upon  our  defenceless  com- 
merce ;  their  treatment  of  our  ministers  of  peace; 
and  their  demands,  amounting  to  tribute,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  in  me  sentiments  corresponding 
with  those  my  countrymen  have  so  generally 
expressed  in  their  affectionate  addresses  to  you. 

^*  Believe  me,  ur,  no  man  can  more  cordially 
approve  the  wise  and  prudent  measures  of  your 
administration.  They  ought  to  inspire  universal 
confidence,  and  will  no  doubt,  combined  with  the 
state  of  things,  call  firom  congress  such  Izyfs  and 
means  as  will  enable  you  to  meet  the  full  force 
and  extent  of  the  crisis. 
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CHAP.  IX.  **  Satisfied,  therefore,  that  you  have  sincertly 
I79ar  wished  ^nd  endeavoured  to  avert  war,  and  ex* 
hausted  to  the  last  drop  the  cup  of  reconciliatioii, 
we  can,  with  pure  hearts,  appeal  to  heaven  far 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  may  coofidentljr 
trust  the  final  result  to  that  kind  Providence  who 
has  heretofore,  and  so  often,  signally  fiivcmrcd  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

'^  Thinking  in  this  manner,  and  feeling  bow 
incumbent  it  is  upon  every  person  of  everjr  des- 
cription to  contribute,  at  all  times,  to  his  country's 
welfare,  and  especially  in  a  moment  like  the 
present,  when  every  thing  we  hold  dear  and 
sacred  is  so  seriously  threatened,  I  have  finally 
determined  to  accept  the  commission  of  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  reserve  only, ••  .that  I  shall  not  be  called 
into  the  field  until  the  army  is  in  a  utnation  to 
require  my  presence,  or  it  becomes  indispensable 
by  the  urgency  of  circumstances. 

'*In  making  this  reservation,  I  beg  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  mean  to  withhold  aay 
assistance  to  arrange  and  organize  the  army, 
which  you  may  think  I  can  afford.  I  take  the 
liberty  also  to  mention  that  I  must  decline  havii^ 
my  acceptance  considered  as  drawing  after  it  any 
immediate  charge  upon  the  public,  or  that  I  can 
receive  any  emoluments  annexed  to  the  iq^nint- 
meut  before  I  am  in  a  situation  to  incur  ex* 
pense." 

With  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  general  Wash- 
ington, were,  firom  this  period^  intermingled  the 
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cares  and  attentions  which  were  imposed  upon  chap.  ix. 
him  by  his  public  station.  His  solicitude  res-  ^793^ 
pecting  the  organization  of  an  army  which  he 
might  possibly  be  required  to  lead  against  an 
enemy  the  most  formidable  in  the  world,  was  too 
strong  to  admit  of  his  being  inattentive  to  its 
arrangements.  In  addition  to  the  appointments 
fix*  the  troops  that  were  to  be  called  into  imme- 
diate service,  it  was  important  that  proper  selec- 
tions of  officers  should  be  made  for  those  which 
were  eventually  to  be  raised,  and  to  these  also  his 
attention  was  directed. 

Yet  he  never  did  believe  that  an  invasion  of 
the  United  States  would  actually  take  place.  His 
conviction  that  it  was  not  the  interest  of  France 
to  wage  an  unprovoked  war  with  America,  and 
tiiat  the  hostile  measures  which  the  executive 
directory  had  adopted  originated  in  the  opinion 
that  those  measures  would  overthrow  the  admin*^ 
istration,  and  place  power  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  uniformly  supported  all  the  pretensions- 
of  the  French  republic,  remained  unshaken.  As 
a  necessary  consequence  of  this  conviction,  he 
was  persuaded  that  the  indignation  which  this 
system  had  excited  would  effect  its  change.  The 
only  circumstance  that  weakened  this  hope  arose 
irom  the  persevering  opposition  which  was  still 
muntained  in  congress,  and  from  the  evidence 
which  was  daily  afforded  that  those  party  animo- 
sities to  which  he  ascribed  the  present  dangerous 
erisis  were  far  from  being  healed.  Those  who 
had  embraced  the  cause  of  France  in  the  contro- 
versy between  that  nation  and  the  United  States^ 
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CHAP.  IX.  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  testimoDj 
1798.  which  silenced  them  for  a  time»  but  which  weak- 
ened them  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
They  were  visibly  recovering  both  strength  and 
confidence.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that 
general  Washington  should  have  expressed  him- 
self more  freely  than  had  been  his  custom,  res- 
pecting American  parties,  and  that  he  should  have 
exerted  an  influence  which  he  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  employing,  to  induce  men  whose  talents 
he  respected,  but  who  had  declined  political  life, 
to  enter  into  the  national  and  state  legislatures. 

Events  soon  demonstrated  that  general  Wash- 
ington had  not  calculated  unreasonably  on  the 
eflfects  of  the  spirit  manifested  by  his  country. 
Although  America,  supplicating  for  peace,  had 
been  spumed  with  contempt  ;  although  the  exe- 
cutive directory  had  rejected  with,  insult  her 
repeated  and  sincere  prayers  to  be  permitted  to 
make  explanations,  and  had  haughtily  demanded 
a  concession  of  their  arrogant  and  unfounded 
claims,  or  the  advance  of  pecuniary  aids,  as  a 
preliminary  to  negotiation; ...America,  in  arms, 
was  treated  with  some  respect.  Indirect  pacific 
overtures  were  made,  and  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  France,  to  accommodate  the  existing  dif- 
ferences on  reasonable  terms  was  communicated. 
[1799]  Truly  solicitous  to  restore  that  harmooj 
and  good  understanding  with  their  ancient  ally 
which  the  United  States  had  laboured  so  inces- 
santly and  so  sincerely  to  preserve,  the  president 
gaught  at  \he  overtures  wluch  were  indirectlj 
made,  and  again  appointed  three  envoys  extraor- 
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dinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  chap,  ix* 
republic.  These  gentlemen  found  the  government  1799. 
in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
those  transactions  which  had  embroiled  the  two 
countries,  and  who  entered  into  negotiations  with 
them  which  terminated  in  the  amicable  adjustment 
of  differences. 

General  Washington  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
restoration  of  peace. 

On  Friday*  the  13th  of  December,  while  attend-  uiideatK. 
ing  to  some  improvements  upon  his  estate,  he 
was  exposed  to  a  light  rain,  by  which  his  neck  and 
hair  became  wet.  Unapprehensive  of  danger  from 
this  circumstance,  he  passed  the  afternoon  in  his 
usual  manner ;  but  in  the  night,  he  was  seized 
with  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  windpipe. 
The  disease  commenced  with  a  violent  ague,  ac- 
companied with  some  pain  in  the  upper  and  fore  \ 
part  of  the  throat,  a  sense  of  stricture  in  the  same 
part,  a  cough,  and  a  difficult  rather  than  a  painful 
deglutation,  which  were  soon  succeeded  by  fever- 
and  a  quick  and  laborious  respiration. 

Believing  bloodletting  to  be  necessary,  he  pro- 
cured  a  bleeder  who  took  from  his  arm  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces  of  blood,  but  he  would  not  per- 
mit  a  messenger  to  be  dispatched  for  his  family 
physician  until  the  appearance  of  day.  About 
eleven  in  the  morning  doctor  Craik  arrived  ;  and 
perceiving  the  extreme  danger  of  the  case,  re- 

♦  Thfis  account  it  extracted  from  a  certificate  signed  by 
doctor  Craik  and  doctor  Dick,  and  in  part  from  a  pri¥at|f 
lettev  of  Doctor  Craik. 
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CHAP.  IX.  quested  that  two  consulting  physicians  should  be 
1799.  immediately  sent  for.  The  utmost  exertions  of 
medical  skill  were  applied  in  vain.  The  powers 
of  life  were  manifestly  yielding  to  the  force  of  the 
disorder ;  speaking,  which  was  painful  from  the 
beginning,  became  almost  impracticable  :  respira- 
tion became  more  and  more  contracted  and  im- 
perfect ;  until  half  past  eleven  on  Saturday  night, 
when,  retaining  the  full  possession  of  hisiatellecty 
he  expired  without  a  struggle. 

Believing  at  the  commencement  of  his  complaint, 
as  well  as  through  every  succeeding  stage  of  it, 
that  its  conclusion  would  be  mortal,  he  submitted 
to  the  exertions  made  for  his  recovery  rather  as  a 
duty  than  from  any  expectation  of  their  efficacj* 
Some  hours  before  his  death,  after  repeated  efforts 
to  be  understood,  he  succeeded  in  expressing  a 
desire  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  die  without 
interruption.  After  it  became  impossible  to  get 
any  thing  down  his  throat,  he  undressed  himself 
and  went  to  bed,  there  to  die.  To  his  friend  and 
physician  doctor  Craik  who  sat  on  his  bed,  and 
took  hih  head  in  his  lap,  he  said  with  difficulty, 
**  doctor  I  am  dying,  and  have  been  dying  for  a 
long  time,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.'* 

During  the  short  period  of  his  illness  he  econ- 
omised his  time,  in  arranging  with  the  utmost 
serenity  those  few  concerns  which  required  his 
attention ;  and  anticipated  his  approaching  disso- 
lution with  every  demonstration  of  that  equanimitj 
for  which  his  life  was  so  uniformly  and  singularly 
conspicuous. 
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The  deep  and  wide  spreading  grief  occasioned  chap,  ix 
by  this  melancholy  event,  assembled  a  great  con-  irg^^ 
course  of  people  for  the  purpose  of  pa^  ing  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  first  of  Americans.  On 
Wednesday  the  18th  of  December,  attended  by 
military  honours  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
his  body  was  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

So  short  was  his  illness  that,  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, the  intelligence  of  his  death,  preceded 
that  of  his  indisposition.  It  was  first  communi- 
cated by  a  passenger  in  the  stage  to  an  acquain* 
tance  whom  he  met  in  the  street,  and  the  report 
quickly  reached  the  house  of  representatives  which 
was  then  in  session.  The  utmost  dismay  and 
affliction  was  displayed  for  a  few  minutes ;  after 
which  a  member  stated  in  his  place,  the  melan« 
choly  information  which  had  been  received.  This 
information  he  said  was  not  certain,  but  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  believe  it  true. 

•*  After  receiving  inttlligence,''  he  added,  **  of 
a  national  calamity  so  heavy  and  afflicting,  the 
house  of  representatives  can  be  but  ill  fitted  for 
public  business.*'  He  therefore  moved  an  adjourn* 
ment.  Both  houses  adjourned  until  the  next  day. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  as  soon  as  the  orders 
were  read,  the  same  member  addressed  the  chair 
in  the  following  terms. 

**  The  melancholy  event  which  was  yesterday 
announced  with  doubt  has  been  rendered  but  too 
certain.  Our  WASHINGTON  is  no  more  !  the 
hero,  the  patriot,  and  the  sage  of  America  ;••• 
the  man  on  whom,  in  times  of  danger,  every  eye 
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CHAP. IX.  was  turned  and  all  hopes  were  placed, •••lives  now 
1799.    only  in  his  own  great  actions,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
an  affectionate  and  afflicted  people. 

*^  IFy  sir,  it  had  even  not  been  usual  openly  to 
testify  respect  for  the  memory  of  those  whom 
heaven  has  selected  as  its  instruments  for  dispens- 
ing good  to  man,  yet,  such  has  been  the  uncom- 
mon worth,  and  such  the  extraordinary  incidents 
which  have  marked  the  life  of  him  whose  loss 
we  all  deplore,  that  the  whole  American  natioo, 
impelled  by  the  same  feelings,  would  call,  with 
one  voice,  for  a  public  manifestation  of  that 
sorrow  which  is  so  deep  and  so  universal. 

^*  More  than  any  other  individual,  and  as  much 

as  to  one  individual  was  possible,   has  he  contri- 

«  buted  to  found  this  our  wide  spreading  empire, 

and  to  give  to  the  western  world  independence 

and  freedom. 

**  Having  effected  the  great  object  for  winch  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  our  armies,  we  have 
seen  him  convert  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare, 
and  sink  the  soldier  into  the  citizen. 

*'  When  the  debility  of  our  federal  system  had 
become  inanifest,  and  the  bonds  which  connected 
this  vast  continent  were  dissolving,  we  have  seen 
him  the  chief  of  those  patriots  who  formed  for 
us  a  constitution  which,  by  preserving  the  union, 
will,  I  trust,  substantiate  and  perpetuate  those 
blessings  which  our  revolution  had  promised  to 
bestow. 

**  In  obedience  to  the  general  voice  of  his 
country  calling  him  to  preside  over  a  great  people, 
we  have  seen  him  once  more  quit  the  retirement 
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be  loved,  and,  in  a  season  more  stormy  and  tern-  chap,  ix. 
pestuous  than  war  itself,  with  calm  and  wise  1799. 
determination,  pursue  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  contribute,  more  than  any  other  could 
contribute,  to  the  establishment  of  that  system  of 
policy  which  will,  I  trust,  yet  preserve  our  peace, 
our  honour,  and  our  independence. 

**  Having  been  twice  unanimously  chosen  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  free  people,  we  have  seen 
him,  at  a  time  when  his  re- election  with  universal 
suflGrage  could  not  be  doubted,  afford  to  the  world 
a  rare  instance  of  moderation,  by  withdrawing 
from  his  high  station  to  the  peaceful  walks  of 
private  life. 

**  However  the  public  confidence  may  change, 
and  the  public  affections  fluctuate  with  respect  to 
others,  with  respect  to  him,  they  have,  in  war 
and  in  peace,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  been 
as  steady  as  his  own  firm  mind,  and  as  constant 
as  his  own  exalted  virtues. 

**Let  us  then  Mr.  Speaker  pay  the  last  tribute 
of  respect  and  affection  to  our  departed  friend. 
Let  the  grand  council  of  the  nation  display  those 
sentiments  which  the  nation  feels.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  hold  in  my  hand  some  resolutions  which  I 
take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  the  house.'' 

The  resolutions,*  after  a  preamble  stating  the 
death  of  general  Washington,  were  in  the  follow- 
ing terms. 

* 

•  These  resolutions  were  prepared  by  general  Lee,  who 
happening  not  to  be  in  his  place  when  the  melancholy  intelli* 
gence  was  received  and  first  mentioned  in  the  house,  placed 
them  ii^  the  hands  of  the  member  who  moved  them* 
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cBAF.tx.      *'  Resolved,  that  this   house  will  wait  on  the 
1799.    president  in  condolence  of  this  mournful  event 

*^  Resolved,  that  the  speaker's  chair  be  shrouded 
with  black,  and  that  the  members  and  officers  of 
the  house  wear  black  during  the  session. 

''  Resolved,  that  a  committee,  in  conjonction 
with  one  from  the  senate,  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider on  the  most  suitable  manner  of  paying 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  MAN,  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fclloir 
citizens. '^ 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  these  resolu- 
tions, a  written  message  was  received  from  the 
president,  accompanying  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leari 
which  he  said,  *^  will  inform  you  that  it  had  pleased 
Divine  Providence  to  remove  from  this  life  our 
excellent  fellow  citizen  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON,  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  a  long  series 
of  services  to  his  country,  rendered  illustrious 
through  the  world.  It  remains  for  an  afiecdonate 
and  grateful  people,  in  whose  hearts  he  can  never 
die,  to  pay  suitable  honour  to  his  memory." 

To  the  speaker  and  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives  who  waited  on  him  in  pursuance 
of  the  resolution  which  has  been  mentioned,  he 
expressed  the  same  deep-felt  and  affectionate 
respect  *'  for  the  most  illustrious  and  beloved 
personage  America  had  ever  produced.'*    • 

The  senate,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  ad- 
dressed to  the  president  the  following  letter. 

**  The  senate  of  the  United  States  respectfully 
take  leave,  sir,  to  express  to  you  their  deep  regret 
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for  the  loss  their  country  sustains  in  the  death  of  cwaf.pl, 
general  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  1799. 

**  This  event  so  distressing  to  all  our  fellow 
citizens,  must  he  peculiarly  heavy  to  you  who 
have  long  been  associated  with  him  in  deeds  of 
patriotism.  Permit  us,  sir,  to  mingle  our  tears 
with  yours.  On  this  occasion  it  is  manly  to  weep,  r 
To  lose  such  a  man,  at  such  a  crisis,  is  no  com- 
mon calamity  to  the  world.  Our  country  mourns 
a  father.  The  Almighty  disposer  of  human  events 
has  taken  from  us  our  greatest  benefactor  and  orna- 
ment. It  becomes  us  to  submit  with  reverence 
to  HIM  who  ^  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion\^' 

"  With  patriotic  pride  we  review  the  life  of 
our  WASHINGTON,  and  compare  him  with 
those  of  other  countries  who  have  been  pre-emi- 
nent in  fame.  Ancient  and  modern  naihes  are 
diminished  before  him..  Greatness  and  guilt  have 
too  often  been  allied  ;  but  his  fame  is  whiter  than 
it  is  brilliant.     The  destrovers  of  nations  stood 

m 

^abashed  at  the  majesty  oi  his  virtues.  It  reproved 
the  intemperance  of  their  ambition,  and  darkened 
the  splendour  of  victory.  The  scene  is  closed, 
...and  we  are  no  longer  anxious  lest  misfortune 
should  sully  his  glory  ;  he  has  travelled  on  to  the 
end  of  his  journey,  and  carried  with  him  an  in- 
creasing weight  of  honour:  he  has  deposited  it 
safely  where  misfortune  cannot  tarnish  it ;  where 
malice  cannot  blast  it.  Favoured  of  heaven,  he 
departed  without  exhibiting  the  weakness  of 
humanity  ;  magnanimous  in  death,  the  darkness 
of  the  grave  could  not  obscure  his  brightness. 
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cHAP.^ix.      **Such  was  the  man  whom  we  deplore.  Thanks 
1799^    to  God,  his  glory  is  consummated.      Washington 
yet  lives  on  earth  in  his  spotless  example...his 
spirit  is  in  heaven. 

**  Let  his  countrymen  consecrate  the  memoiy 

of  the  heroic  general,  the  patriotic  statesman,  and 

.     the  virtuous  sage  :  let  them  teach  their  children 

never  to  forget  that  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and 

his  example  are  their  inheritance.^^ 

To  this  address  the  president  returned  the 
following  answer.  **  I  receive,  with  the  most 
respectful  and  affectionate  sentiments,  in  this  im- 
pressive address,  the  obliging  expressions  of  your 
regret  for  the  loss  our  country  has  sustained  in 
the  death  of  her  most  esteemed,  beloved,  and 
admired  citizen. 

^*  In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  and  recol- 
lections on  this  melancholy  event,  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  have  seen  him  in  the  days  of 
adversity,  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  deepest 
distress  and  most  trying  perplexities.  I  have  also 
attended  him  in  his  highest  elevation  and  most 
prosperous  felicity,  with  uniform  admiration  of 
his  wisdom,  moderation,  and  constancy. 

*^  Among  all  our  original  associates  in  that 
memorable  league  of  this  continent  in  1774,  which 
first  expressed  the  SOVEREIGN  WILL  of  a 
FREE  NATION  in  AMERICA,  he  was  the 
only  one  remaining  in  the  general  goviamment 
Although  with  a  constitution  more  enfeebled  than 
his,  at  an  age  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
prepare  for  retirement,  I  feel  myself  alone)  be- 
reaved of  my  last  brother ;  yet  I  derive  a  strong 
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consolation  from  the  unanimous  disposition  which  chap.ix« 
appears  in  all  ages  and  classes  to  mingle  theii'    1799. 
sorrows  with  mine  on  this  common  calamity  to 
the  world. 

**  The  life  of  our  WASHINGTON  cannot 
auffer  by  a  comparison  witli  those  of  other  coun- 
tries who  have  been  most  celebrated  and  exalted 
by  fame.  The  attributes  and  decorations  of  royalty 
could  only  have  served  to  eclipse  the  majesty 
of  those  virtues  which  made  him,  from  being 
a  modest  citizen^  a  more  resplendent  luminary. 
Misfortune,  had  he  lived,  could  hereafter  have 
sullied  his  glory  only  with  those  superficial  minds 
who,  believing  that  characters  and  actions  are 
marked  by  success  alone,  rarely  deserve  to  enjoy 
it.  Malice  could  never  blast  his  honour,  and  Emy 
made  him  a  singular  exception  to  her  universal 
rule.  For  himself,  he  had  lived  long  enough  to 
life  and  to  glory :... for  his  fellow  citizens,  if  their 
prayers  could  have  been  answered,  he  would  have 
been  immortal:  for  me,  his  departure  is  at  a 
most  unfortunate  moment.  Trusting,  however, 
in  the  wise  and  righteous  dominion  of  Providence 
over  the  passions  of  men,  and  the  results  of  their 
councils  and  actions,  as>  well  as  over  their  lives, 
nothing  remains  for  me  but  bumble  resignation. 

^^His  example  is  now  complete;  and  it  will 
teach  wisdom  and  virtue  to  magistrates,  citizens, 
and  men,  not  only  in  the  present  age,  but  in 
future  generations,  as  long  as  our  history  shall 
be  read.  If  a  Trajan  found  a  Pliny,  a  Marcus 
Aurelius  can  never  want  biographers,  eulogists, 
or  historians. '^ 
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CHAP.  IX.      The  joint  committee  which  had  been  appointed 
1799,  'to  devise  the  mode  by  which  the  nation  should 
express  its  feelings  on  this  melancholy  occasion, 
reported  the  following  resolutions. 

•*  That  a  marble  monument  be  erected  by  the 
United  States  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  that 
the  family  of  general  Washington  be  requested 
to  permit  his  body  to  be  deposited  under  it;  and 
that  the  monument  be  so  designed  as  to  com- 
memorate the  great  events  of  his  militaiy  and 
political  life. 

*  ^  That  there  be  a  funeral  procession  firom  con- 
gress hall  to  the  German  Lutheran  church,  in 
memory  of  general  Washington,  on  Thursday  the 
26th  instant,  and  that  an  oration  be  prepared  at 
the  request  of  congress,  to  be  delivered  before 
both  houses  on  that  day ;  and  that  the  president 
of  the  senate,  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
setitatives,  be  desired  to  request  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  congress  to  prepare  and  deliver  the  same* 

*'  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  wear  crape  on  the  left  annas 
mourning  for  thirty  days. 

<^  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  direct  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
be  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Washington,  assuring  her 
of  the  profound  respect  congress  will  ever  bear 
to  her  person  and  character,  of  their  condoknce 
on  the  late  affecting  dispensation  of  Providence, 
and  intreating  her  assent  to  the  internment  of  the 
remains  of  general  Washington  in  the  manner 
expressed  in  the  first  resolution. 
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**  That  the  president  be  requested  to  issue  his  chapix. 
proclamation  notifying  to  the  people  throughout    1799. 
the  United  States  the  recommendation  contained 
in  the  third  resolution.** 

These  resolutions  passed  both  houses  unani- 
mouslyi  and  those  which  would  admit  of  imme- 
diate execution  were  carried  into  effect.  The 
whole  nation  appeared  in  mourning.  The  funeral 
procession  was  grand  and  solemn,  and  the  eloquent 
oration,  which  was  delivered  on  tl\e  occasion  by 
general  Lee,  was  heard  with  profound  attention 
and  with  deep  interest. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  similar  marks 
of  a£9iction  were  exhibited.  In  every  part  of  the 
continent  funeral  orations  were  delivered,  and  the 
best  talents  of.  the  nation  were  devoted  to  an 
expression  of  the  nation's  grief. 

To  the  letter  of  the  president  which  transmittied 
to  Mrs.  Washington  the  resolutions  of  congress, 
and  of  which  his  secretary  was  the  bearer,  that 
lady  answered,  ^'taught  by  the  great  example 
which  I  have  so  long  had  before  me,  never  to 
oppose  my  private  wishes  to  the  public  will,  I 
must  consent  to  the  request  made  by  congress 
which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  transmit  to 
ine  ;...and  in  doing  this,  I  need  not,  I  cannot  say 
what  a  sacrifice  of  individual  feeling  I  make  to  a 
sense  of  public  duty." 

The  monument  however  has  not  been  erected. 
That  the  great  events  of  the  political  as  well  as 
military  life  of  general  Washington  should  be 
commemorated^  could  not  be  pleasing  to  those 
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CHAP.  IX,  who  had  condemned,  and  who  condnued  to  con- 
1799^  demn  the  .whole  course  of  his  administratioiu 
This  resolution,  therefore,  although  it  passed 
unanimously,  had  many  enemies.  That  party 
which  had  long  constituted  the  opposition,  and» 
which)  though  the  minority  for  the  moment^  nearly 
divided  the  house  of  representatives,  declared  its 
preference  for  the  equestrian  statue  which  had 
been  voted  by  congress  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  division  between  a  statue  and  a  monument 
was  so  nearly  equal  that  the  session  passed  away 
without  an  appropriation  for  either.  The  public 
feelings  soon  subsided,  and  those  who  possessed 
the  ascendency  over  the  public  sentiment  em- 
ployed their  influence  to  draw  odium  on  the  men 
who  favoured  a  monument ;  to  represent  that 
measure  as  a  part  of  a  general  system  to  waste 
the  public  money ;  and  to  impress  the  idea  that 
the  only  proper  monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
meritorious  citizen  was  that  which  the  peopk 
would  erect  in  their  affections. 

The  judicious  and  attentive  reader  of  the  pre- 
ceding pages  will  have  drawn  for  himself  the 
character  of  the  man  whose  actions  they  recount. 
In  the  sober  language  of  reality,  without  attempt- 
ing to  deck  a  figure  with  ornaments  or  widi 
qualities  borrowed  from  the  imagination,  a  person 
who  has  had  some  opportunity  to  observe  him 
while  living,  and  who  since  his  decease,  has  most 
assiduously  inspeoted  his  private  and  public  papers, 
will  endeavour  faithfully  to  give  the  impressions 
.  which  he  has  himself  received. 
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General  Washington  was  rather  above  the  com-  chap.  ix. 
mon  size,  his  frame  was  robust,  and  his  constitu-  1799, 
tion  vigorous...capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue, 
and  requiring  a  considerable  degree  of  exercise 
for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  His  exterior 
created  in  the  beholder  the  idea  of  strength  united 
with  manly  gracefulness. 

His  manners'  were  rather  reserved  than  free,  And charae. 
though  they  partook  nothing  of  that  dryness  and 
sternness  which  accompany  reserve  when  carried 
to  an  extreme ;  and  on  all  proper  occasions,  he 
could  relax  sufficiently  to  show  how  highly  he 
was  gratified  by  the  charms  of  conversation,  and 
the  pleasures  of  society.  His  person  and  whole 
deportment  exhibited  an  unaffected  and  indes- 
cribable dignity,  unmingled  with  haughtiness^  of 
which  all  who  approached  him  were  sensible ; 
and  the  attachment  of  those  who  possessed  his 
friendship  and  enjoyed  his  intimacyi  was  ardent^ 
but  always  respectful. 

His  temper  was  humane,  benevolent,  and  con* 
ciliatory ;  but  there  was  a  quickness  in  his  sen« 
sibility  to  any  thing  apparently  offensive,  which 
experience  had  taught  him  to  watch  and  to  correct* 
In  the  management  of  his  private  affairs  he 
exhibited  an  exact  yet  liberal  economy.  His  funds 
were  not  prodigally  wasted  on  capricious  and  ill 
examined  schemes,  nor  refused  to  beneficial 
though  costly  improvements.  They  remained 
therefore  competent  to  that  expensive  establish- 
ment which  his  reputation,  added  to  a  hospitable 
temper,  had  in  some  measure  imposed  upon  him ; 
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CHAP. IX.  and  to  those  donations  which  real  distress  has; 
1799.    right  to  claim  from  opulence. 

He  made  no  pretensions  to  that  vivacity  whidi 
fascinates,  or  to  that  wit  which  dazzles  and  fre- 
quently imposes  on  the  understanding.  More 
solid  than  brilliant,  judgment  rather  than  geoius 
constituted  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his 
character. 

As  a  military  man,  he  was  brave,  enterpri^y 
and  cautious.  That  malignity  which  has  sought 
to  strip  him  of  all  the  higher  qualities  of  a  geneial, 
has  conceded  to  him  personal  courage,  and  a 
firmness  of  resolution  which  neither  dangers  nor 
difficulties  could  shake.  But  candour  will  allow 
him  other  great  and  valuable  endowments.  If  bis 
military  course  does  not  abound  with  splendid 
achievements,  it  exhibits  a  series  of  judicioos 
measures  adapted  to  circumstances,  which  pro- 
bably saved  his  Gauntry. 

Placed,  Mcithout  having  studied  the  theory,  or 
been  taught  in  the  school  of  experience,  the  prao 
tice  of  war,  at  the  head  of  an  undisciplined,  ill 
organized  multitude  which  was  unused  to  the 
restraints  and  unacquainted  with  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  camp,  without  the  aid  of  officers  pos- 
sessing those  lights  which  the  commander  in 
chief  was  yet  to  acquire,  it  would  have  been  a 
miracle  indeed  had  his  conduct  been  absolutely 
:^^  faultless.     But,  possessing  an  energetic  and  dis- 

tinguishing mind,  on  which  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience were  never  lost,  his  errors,  if  he  committed 
any,  were  quickly  repaired ;  and  those  measures 
which  the  state  of  things  rendered  most  advisable 
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were  seldom  if  ever  neglected.  Inferior  to  his  chap.  ix. 
adversary  in  the  numbers,  in  the  equipment,  and  1799, 
in  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  it  is  evidence  of 
real  merit  that  no  great  and  decisive  advantages 
were  ever  obtained  over  him,  and  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  an  important  blow  never  passed 
away  unused.  He  has  been  termed  the  American 
Fabius ;  but  those  who  compare  his  actions  with 
his  means  will  perceive  at  least  as  much  of  Mar- 
cellus  as  of  Fabius  in  his  character.  He  could 
not  have  been  more  enterprising  without  endan- 
gering the  cause  he  defended,  nor  have  put  more 
to  hazard  without  incurring  justly  the  imputation 
of  rashness.  Not  relying  upon  those  chances  which 
sometimes  give  a  favourable  issue  to  attempts  ap- 
parently desperate,  his  conduct  was  regulated  by 
calculations  made  upon  the  capacities  of  his  army» 
and  the  real  situation  of  his  country.  When 
called  a  second  time  to  commlttd  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  a  change  of  circumstances  had 
laken  place,  and  he  meditated  a  corresponding 
change  of  conduct.  In  modelling  the  army  of 
1798,  he  sought  for  men  distinguished  for  Uieir 
boldness  of  execution,  not  less  than  for  their  pru- 
dence in  counsel,  and  contemplated  a  system  of 
continued  attack.  ^^  The  enemy,''  said  the  general 
in  his  private  letters,  ^'  must  never  be  permitted 
to  gain  foothold  on  our  shores." 

In  his  civil  administration,  as  in  his  military  ^1f  • 

career,  were  exhibited  ample  and  repeated  proofs 
of  that  practical  good  sense,  of  that  sound  judg- 
ment  which  is  perhaps  the  most  rare,  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  valuable  quality  of  the  human 
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CHAP.  IX.  mind.  Devoting  himself  to  the  duties  of  hi* 
1799.  station,  and  pursuing  no  object  distinct  from  th< 
public  good,  he  was  accustomed  to  contemplate 
at  a  distance  those  critical  situations  in  wluch  Uk 
United  States  might  probably  be  placed ;  and  tc 
digest,  before  the  occasion  required  actioD,  the 
line  of  conduct  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
observe.  Taught  to  distrust  first  impressions,  he 
sought  to  acquire  all  the  infcxmation  which  was 
attainable,  and  to  hear,  without  prejudice,  all  the 
reasons  which  could  be  urged  for  or  against  a 
particular  measure.  His  own  judgment  was  sus- 
pended until  it  became  necessary  to  determine, 
and  his  decisions,  thus  maturely  made,  were  sel- 
dom if  ever  to  be  shaken.  His  conduct  therefore 
was  systematic,  and  the  great  objects  of  his 
administration  were  steadily  pursued. 

Respecting,  as  the  first  magistrate  in  a  free 
government  must  ever  do,  the  real  and  deliberate 
sentiments  of  the  people,  their  gusts  of  passion 
passed  over  without  ruffling  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  his  mind.  Trusting  to  the  reflecting  good 
sense  of  the  nation  for  approbation  and  support, 
he  had  the  magnanimity  to  pursue  its  real  interests 
in  opposition  to  its  temporary  prejudices;  and, 
though  far  from  being  regardless  of  popular  favour, 
he  could  never  stoop  to  retain  by  deserving  to 
lose  it.  In  more  instances  than  one,  we  find 
him  committing  his  whole  popularity  to  hazard, 
and  pursuing  steadily,  in  opposition  to  a  torrent 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  a  man  of  ordinary 
firmness,  that  course  which  had  been  dictated  by 
a  sense  of  duty. 
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In  Speculation,  he  was  a  real  republican,  devoted  chap  ix. 
to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  to  that  1799.^ 
system  of  equal  political  rights  on  which  it  is 
founded.  But  between  a  balanced  republic  and 
a  democracy,  the  difference  is  like  that  between 
order  and  chaos.  Real  liberty,  he  thought,,  was 
to  be  preserved  only  by  preserving  the  authority 
of  the  laws,  and  maintaining  the  energy  of  govern- 
ment.  Scarcely  did  society  present  two  characters 
which,  in  his  opinion,  less  resembled  each  other 
than  a  patriot  and  a  demagogue. 

No  man  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  theatre 
of  public  action  whose  integrity  was  more  incor- 
ruptible, or  whose  principles  were  more  perfectly 
free  from  the  contamination  of  those  selfish  and 
imworthy  passions  which  find  their  nourishment 
in  the  conflicts  of  party.  Having  no  views  which 
required  concealment,  his  real  and  avowed  motives 
were  the  same;  and  his  whole  correspondence 
does  not  furnish  a  single  case  firom  which  ipven  an 
enemy  would  infer  that  he  was  capable,  uader  any 
circumstances,  of  stooping  to  the  employment  of 
duplicity.  No  truth  can  be  uttered  with  more 
confidence  than  that  his  ends  were  always  upright, 
and  his  means  always  pure.  He  exhibits  the 
rare  example  of  a  politician  to  whom  wiles  were 
absolutely  unknown,  and  whose  professions  to 
foreign  governments  and  to  his  own  countrymen 
were  always  sincere.  In  him  was  fully  exemplified 
the  real  distinction  which  forever  exists  between 
wisdom  and  cunning,  and  the  importance  as  well, 
as  truth  of  the  maxim  that  **  honesty  is  the  best 
policy." 
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CHAP.  IX.  If  Washington  possessed  ambition,  that  passion 
1799.  was,  in  his  bosom,  so  regulated  by  principles, 
or  cbntroUed  by  circumstances,  that  it  was  neither 
vicious  nor  turbulent.  Intrigue  was  never  em- 
ployed as  the  mean  of  its  gratification,  nor  was 
personal  aggrandizement  its  object.  The  various 
high  and  important  stations  to  which  he  was  called 
by  the  public  voice  were  unsought  by  himself ; 
and  in  consenting  to  fill  them,  he  seems  rather  to 
have  yielded  to  a  general  conviction  that  the  in- 
terests  of  his  country  would  be  thereby  promoted, 
than  to  his  particular  inclination. 

Neither  the  extraordinary  partiality  of  the 
American  people,  the  extravagant  praises  which 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  nor  the  inveterate  oppo- 
sition and  malignant  calumnies  which  he  experi- 
enced, had  any  visible  influence  upon  his  conduct. 
The  cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  texture  of 
his  mind. 

In  him,  that  innate  and  unassuming  modesty 
which  adulation  would  have  offended,  which  the 
voluntary  plaudits  of  millions  could  not  betray 
into  indiscretion,  and  which  never  obtruded  upon 
others  his  claims  to  superior  consideration,  was 
happily  blended  with  a  high  and  correct  sense  of 
personal  dignity,  and  with  a  just  consciousness  of 
that  respect  which  is  due  to  station.  Without 
exertion,  he  could  maintain  the  happy  medium 
between  that  arrogance  which  wounds,  and  that 
facility  which  allows  the  office  to  be  degraded  in 
the  person  who  fills  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  great  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  under 
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the  auspices  of  Washington,  without  ascribing  caup.ix. 
them,  in  some  measure,  to  him.  If  we  ask  the  1799. 
causes  of  the  prosperous  issue  of  a  war,  against 
the  successful  termination  of  which  there  were  so 
many  probabilities  ?  of  the  good  which  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  ill  which  was  avoided  during  an 
administration  fated  to  contend  with  the  strongest 
prejudices  that  a  combination  of  circumstances 
and  of  passions  could  produce  ?  of  the  constant 
favour  of  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  of  the  confidence  which,  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life*  they  reposed  in  him  ?  the  answer,  so 
far  as  these  causes  may  be  found  in  his  character, 
will  furnish  a  lesson  well  meriting  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  candidates  for  political  fame. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  sound  judgment,  and 
an  accurate  discriminating  mind,  he  feared  not  that 
laborious  attention  which  made  him  perfectly 
master  of  those  subjects,  in  all  their  relations, 
on  which  he  was  to  decide :  and  this  essential 
quality  was  guided  by  an  unvarying  sense  of  moral 
right,  which  would  tolerate  the  employment  only 
of  those  means  that  would  bear  the  most  rigid 
examination;  by  a  fairness  of  intention  which 
neither  sought  nor  required  disguise :  and  by  a 
purity  of  virtue  which  was  not  only  untainted, 
but  unsuspected. 


THE  END. 
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■ 

The  year  1 784  had  nearly  passed  away  befoi^  the  dcftr^ 
mination  of  the  British  cabinet  not  to  evacuate  the  western* 
posts  was  known  to  the  government  of  the  United  States* 
In  the  spring  of  that  year*  general  Knoxy  who  commanded 
the  troops  still  retained  in  the  service  of  the  United  States*  • 
was  directed  to  ^  open  a  correspondence  with  the  comman-  - 
der  in  chief  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  forces  in  Canada^  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  when  each  of  tbi'^^osts 
within  the  territories  of. the  United  Stales  then  occiipied  bjr' 
the  British  troops  should  be  delivered  up."     The  measures 
produced  by  this  resoluyipn  exhibit  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
political  opinions  on  the  subject  of  federal  powers,  which 
then  prevailed  in  congress. 

It  being  at  that  time  beliered  that  the  British  garrtsoils 
would  certainly  be  withdrawn*  it  be«anM  necessary  to  pro* 
vide  for  occupying  the  posts  when  surrendered,  with  troops- 
belonging  to  the  United  States*  A  number  deemed  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  not  having  been  retained  in  service,  a  motion, 
was  made  for  riising  seven  hundred  men,  by  requisitions  on 
the  states  for  that  and  other  objects  specified  in  the  resolu^ 
tion.  The  power  of  congress  to  make  these  requisitions 
was  seriously  contested,  and  it  was  gravely  urged  that  such 
a  power,  connected  with  the  rights  to  borrow  money,  and  tfr 
emit  bills  of  credit,  would  be  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  alarm* 
ing  to  the  states*  The  motion  for  raising  this  sm^ll  number 
of  regulars  did  not  preirail ;  and  an  order  wi9  made  that 
except  twenty- five  privates  to  guard  the  stores  at  Fort  Pitt^ 
and  fifty -five  to  guard  those  at  West  Point  and  other  roaga* 
amines,  witli  a  proportionable  number  of  officers,  no  one  to 
exceed  the  rank  of  captain,  the  troops  already  in  service 
should  be  discharged,  unless  congress,  before  its  recesSf  should 
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dispose  of  them  in  soin^  othep  manner*  For  the  purpose  of 
garrisoning  the  posts,  seven  hundred  militia  were  required 
from  Connecticut,  New  York>  New  Jersey,  and  PennsyWanit, 
who  should  serve  twelve  months.  While  the  discusstons  cm 
this  subject  were  pending,  instructions  from  the  legislttore 
of  New  York  to  their  delegates  were  laid  before  congress, 
requesting  that  bq|ly  in  terms  of  great  strength,  in  pursuance 
of  tke  confederation,  to  declare  the  numtier  of  troops  of 
which  the  garrisons  of  those  posts  which  were  within  the 
limits  of  that  state  should  consist.  The  resolutions  assert^) 
a  constitutional  right  to  demand  from  congress  a  declantiDD 
upon  this  point,  and  avowed  a  determination  to  raise  the 
troops  should  such  declaration  be  withheld.  After  the  deter- 
mination of  the  British  government  not  to  surrender  th^  poib 
was  knoBim,  the  niUtia  ordered  to  be  raised  to  garrison  then, 
who  were  not  in  actual  service,  were  discharged. 
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In  the  formation  of  this  treaty,  a  question  came  on  to  be 
conudered  and  decided  which  involved  a  principle  thai  on  an 
after  occasion,  and  in  a  different  case,  excited  a  ferment  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  toak  an  active  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  day. 

i>  The  whole  commerce  of  the  Creek  nation  was  in  the 
hands  of  M^Gillivray,  who  received  his  supplies  from  a 
company  of  British  merchants,  fi'ee  from  duty,  through  tbe 
territories  belonging  to  Spain.  This  circumsUnce  conatttoted 
no  inconsiderable  impediment  to  the  progreas  of  the  negotia- 
tion* M^Gillhrray  derived  emoluments  from  the  arrange- 
ment which  he  would  not  consent  to  relinquish ;  and  was  not 
without  apprehensions,  that  Spain,  disgusted  by  his  naw  con- 
nections with  the  United  States,  might  throw  embarrassments 
in  the  way  of  this  profitable  traffic*  In  addition  to  this  cos* 
sideratioU)  it  was,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  desiralis 
to  alter  the  channel  through  which  the  Indians  shoirid  receipe 
ftcir  supplies,  and  thereby  to  render  then^  more  dependcal 
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on  the  American  government.    But  it'would  be  necessary  t^ 
exempt  the  goods  designed  for  the  Indian  nation  from  tht 
duties  imposed  by  law  on  imported  articlesi  and  the  propriety 
of  such  an  exemption  might  well  be  questioned. 

With  that  cautious  circumspection  which  marked  his  poli* 
tical  course,  the  president  took  this  point  into  early  considera* 
tion,  and  required  the  opinion  of  his  constitutional  advisera 
respecting  it.  The  seci«tary  of  state  was  of  opinion  that  the 
stipulation  for  Importing  his  goods  through  the  United  States^ 
duty  free,  might  safely  be  made.  **  A  treaty  made  by  the  pre* 
sident  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  senate)  was" 
he  saidy  ^^  a  law  of  the  land,'*  and  a  law  of  superior  order, 
because  it  not  only  repeals  past  laws ;  but  cannot  itself  bt 
repealed  by  future  ones.  The  treaty  then  will  legally  control 
the  duty  act,  and  the  act  for  licencing  traders  in  this  particu* 
lar  instance.  From  this  opinion  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  member  of  the  cabinet  dissented*  A  secret  articlo 
providing  for  the  case  was  submitted  tiKhe  senate^  and  it  has 
never  been  understood  that  in  adVising  and  consenting  to  itp 
that  body  was  divided. 
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This  question  was  investigated  with  great  labour,  and  bein|p 
one  involving  principles  of  the  utmost  importance  to  tho 
United  States,  on  which  the  parties  were  divided,  the  subject 
was  presented  in  all  the  views  of  which  it  was  susceptible, 
A  perusal  of  the  arguments  used  .on  the  occasion  would  cer- 
tainly afford  miich  gratification  to  the  curiousy  and  their 
insertion  at  full  length  would  perhaps  be  excused  by  those 
who  recollect  the  interest  which  at  the  time  was  taken  in  the 
measure  to  which  they  related,  and  the  use  which  was  mada 
of  it  by  the  opponents  of  the  then  administration ;  but  the  limits  ■ 
prescribed  for  this  work  will  not  permit  the  introduction  of 
such  voluminous  papers.  It  may  however  ba  ei^ected  that 
the  outMi^e  of  that  train  af  reasoning  wit^  idii^h  each  optnioa 
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«na  fopported)  and  tii  which  the  judgment  of  the  execumc 
«ras  most  probably  ibrmedy  should  be  briefly  stated. 

To  prove  that  the  measure  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
constitution,  the  general  principle  was  asserted,  that  the  ibiiD- 
dadon  of  that  instrument  was  laid  on  this  ground,  *^  tfatt  til 
fBOwers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitutloDi 
Bor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  arc  reserved  to  the  states 
0r  to  the  people."  To  take  a  single  step  beyond  the  boundaries 
|hus  specially  drawn  around  the  powers  of  congress,  n  tc 
take  possesuon  of  a  boundless  field  of  power,  no  longer  tuv 
ceptible  of  definition. 

The  power  in  question  was  said  not  to  be  among  tbose 
Wlilch  were  specially  enumerated,  nor  to  be  included  viihiu 
wther  of  the  general  phrases  which  are  to  be  found  in  Ui: 
eonstitation. 

:  The  article  which  contains  this  enumeration  was  revievrd ; 
each  specified  power  was  analysed ;  and  the  creaiioa  ci  ;■ 
corporate  body  was  declared  to  be  distinct  from  either  of 

ibem. 

The  general  phrases  are, 

1st.  To  lay  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  cf  t!.e 
United  jStates.  The  power  here  conveyed,  it  was  observed, 
was  <<to  lay  taxes"  the  purpose  was  <*the  general  welfiire/ 
Congress  could  not  lay  taxes  adUbiium^  but  could  only  lay 
them  for  |lie  general  welfare ;  nor  did  this  clause  authoriie 
that  body  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  othentise  than 
by  laying  taxes  for  that  purpose. 

3d}y.  To  make  all  bws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  pro- 
per for  carrying  into  execution  the  enumerated  powers. 
*   But  they  can  all  be  carried  into  execution  without  a  bank 
A  bank,  therefore,  is  not  necessary,  and  consequently  not 
authorized  by  this  phrase. 

It  had  been  much  urged  that  a  bank  would  give  great  facifit; 
or  t^onvenience  in  the  collection  of  taxes.  Suppose  this  were 
'  tnHfc;  yet  the  constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  an; 
Necessary,  not  those  which  are  convenient.  If  such  a  latitwk 
tf  constitKSlkm  -be  allowed  this  phrase,  as  to  give  any  nan* 
enumerated  powci^  k.  will  go  to  ev^ry  one ;  for  there  Is  no  one 


"vrhicli  ingenuity  may  not  torture  into  a  convaHcnce^  m  9<mevaf 
or  other  J  to  some  oM  of  so  long  a  list  of  enumerated  powers.  It 
would  swallow  up  all  the  list  of  enumerated  powers,  and  reduce 
the  whole  to  one  phrase.  Therefore  it  was  .that  the  constitu- 
(ion  restrained  them  to  necessary  means>  that  Is  to  say,  to 
those  means  without  which  the  grant  of  the  power  must  be 
nugatory.  » 

The  convenience  was  then  examined.  This  had  been  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  congresif 
to  consist  in  the  augmentation  of  the  circulating  medium,  and 
in  preventing  the  transportation  and  retransportation  of  money 
between  the  states  and  the  treasury. 

The  first  was  considered  as  a  demerit.  The  second,  it  Wtt  ' 
said,  might  be  effected  by  other  means.  Bills  of  exchange 
and  treasury  drafts,  would  supply  the  place  of  bank  notea. 
Perhaps  indeed  bank  bills  would  be  a  more  conrenient  vehicle 
than  treasury  orders ;  but  a  littk  difference  in  the  degree  of 
convenience  cannot  constitute  the  necessity  which  the  con- 
stitution makes  the  ground  for  assuming  any  h(»i-enumerated 
power. 

Besides,  the  existing  state  banks  would,  without  doubt,  enter 
into  arrangements  for  lending  their  agency.  This  expedient 
alone  sufllces  to  prevent  the  existence  of  that  nectssity  which 
may  justify  the  assumption  of  «  non-enumerated  power  as  a 
means  for  carrying  into  effect  an  enumerated  one- 
It  may  be  said  that  a  bank  whose  bills  would  have  a  currency 
all  over  the  states,  would  be  more  coovewent  than  one  whose 
currency  is  limited  to  a  single  state.  So  it  Would  be  still  moi% 
convenient  that  there  should  be  a  bank  whose  hillsshouldhaTe  a- 
currency  all  over  the  world  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
superior  conveniency,  that  there  exists  any  where  a  power  to 
establish  such  a  bank,  or  that  the  world  may  not  g*  on  vei|r 
Tvell  without  it. 

For  a  shade  or  two  of  convenience,  more  or  lessy  it  caa* 
not  bo  imagined  that  the  oonstituiiMi  intended  to  invest  con- 
gress with  a  power  so  important  as  that  of  erecting  a 
corporation. 

-  In  trtipporting  the  constitutiomiity  of  the  act,  it  was  hid 
<lown  as  a  general  propositioDv  **  that  every  power  vested  ina 
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govemtneiit  is  in  its  nature  sovereigTtf  and  iDcftides  by  fine 
of  the  ternij  a  right  to  employ  all  the  means  requisite  dondfairif 
a/i/ilicable  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  such  power ;  and 
which  are  not  precluded  by  restrictions  and  exceptions  speci£cd 
in  the. constitution,  are  not  immoral,  are  not  contrary  to  die 
essential  ends  of  political  society. 

This  principle,  in  its  application  to  government  in  genenl, 
would  be  admitted  as  an  axiom ;  and  it  wouid  be  incmnbent 
on  those  who  might  refuse  to  acknowledge  its  influence  in 
America^  affairs  to  firave  a  distinction  ;  and  to  show  that  a 
rule  which,  in  the  general  system  of  tliirigs,  is  essentia!  totbc 
preservation  of  the  social  order,  is  inapplicable  to  the  United 
States. 

The  circumstance  that  the  powers  of  sovereignty  are  (En- 
ded between  the  national  and  state  governments,  does  not 
.afford  the  distinction  required.  It  does  not  follow  from  tkis, 
that  each  of  the  portions  of  power  delegated  to  iht  one  or  to 
the  other,  is  not  sovereign  with  regard  to  its  firft/ur  objtcu. 
It  will  only  follow  from  it,  that  each  has  sovereign  power  as 
to  certain  things,  and  not  as  to  other  things.  U  the  ^r- 
emment  of  the  United  Staites  does  not  possess  sovereign 
power  as  to  its  declared  purposes  and  trusts,  because  its 
power  does  not  extend  to  all  cases,  neither  would  the  seven! 
states  possess  sovereign  power  in  any  case ;  for  their  powers 
do  not  extend  to  every  case.  According  to  the  opinion  in- 
tended to  be  combated,  the  United  States  would  furnish  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  fioUtical  society  without  soverttgnty^ 
or  a  people  governed  without  a  government. 

If  it  could  be  necessary  to  bring  proof  of  a  propositivm  so 
<;Iear  as  that  which  affirms  that  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government,  as  to  its  objects^  were  sovereign,  there  is  a  clause 
in  the  constitudon  which  is  decisive.  It  is  that  which  declares 
the  consdtution  of  tlie  United  States,  the  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  and  the  treaties  made  under  its  authority  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  power  which  can  create 
the  supreme  law  in  any  case,  is  doubtless  soveragn  as  to 
such  case. 

This  general  and  indisputable  principle  puts  an  end  to  the 
abstract  question,  whetfier  the  United  States  have  power  ta 


erect  a  corporation :  for  it  is  unquestionably  incident  to  so* 
vereign  power  to  erect  corporations,  and  conaequently  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  objects  intrusted  to 
the  manaj^ment  of  the  government.  The  difference  is  this ; 
where  the  authority  of  the  government  is  general,  it  can 
create  corporations  in  all  c<uea  ;  where  it  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain branches  of  legislation,  it  can  create  corporations  only  in 
those  cases. 

That  the  government  of  the  United  States  can  exercise 
only  those  powers  which  are  delegpated  by  the  constitution,  is 
a  proposition  not  to  be  controverted ;  neither  is  it  to  be  denied 
on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  implied  as  well  as  express 
powers,  and  that  the  former  are  as  effectually  delegated  as  tho 
latter.  For  the.  pfke  of  accuracy  it  may  be  observed,  that 
there  are  also  resulting  powers.  It  will  not  be  doubted  that 
if  the  United  States  should  make  a  conquest  of  any  of  the 
territories  of  its  neighbours,  they  would  possess  sovereigp 
jurisdiction  over  the  conquered  territory.  This  would  rather 
be  a  result  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  powers  of  the  gov* 
cmment,  and  fix>m  the  nature  of  political  society,  than  a 
consequence  of  either  of  the  powers  specially  enumerated^* 
This  is  an  extensive  case  in  which  the  power  of  erecting 
corporations  b  either  implied  in,  or  would  result  from  sornn 
or  all  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  national  government. 

Since  it  must  be  conceded  that  implied  powers  are  as  com* 
pletely  delegated  as  those  which  are  expressed,  it  follows 
that,  as  a  power  of  erecting  a  corporation  may  as  well  fie 
implied  as  any  other  thing,  it  may  as  well  be  employed  as  an 
instrument  or  mean  of  carrying  into  execution  any  of  tbe 
specified  powers  as  any  other  instrument  or  mean  whatever. 
The  question  in  this  as  in  every  other  case  must  be,  whethei^ 
tbe  mean  to  be  employed  has  a  natural  relation  to  any  of 
tbe  acknowledged  objects  or  lawful  ends  of  the  govenif 
ment.  Thus  a  corporation  may  not  be  created  by  congreaa 
for  superintending  the  police  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  be- 
cause they  are  not  authorized  to  regulate  the  police  of  that 
city ;  but  one  may  be  created  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  th^ 
taxes,  or  to  the  trade  with  foreign  countries,  or  between  the 
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sUtcS)  or  with  the  Indian  tribes,  because  it  is  in  the  pio\iiKc 
of  the  federal  government  to  regulate  those  objects;  and 
because  it  is  incident  to  a  general  sovereign  or  legishtiTc 
power  to  regulate  a  tiling,  to  employ  all  the  means  wbicb 
relate  to  its  regulation,  to  the  best  and  greateat  advantage. 

A  strange  fallacy  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  manner  of 
thinking  and  reasoning  upon  thb  aubject.  The  imagination 
has  presented  an  incorporation  as  some  great,  indefir-.derrj 
9ub»tantive  thing.^.As  a  political  end  of  peculimr  magmiiidc 
and  moment ;  whereas  k  ia  truly  to  be  considered  as  a  quality, 
capacity,  or  mean  to  an  end.  Thus  a  mercantile  compsar  i» 
formed  with  a  certain  capital  for  the  purpose  of  earning  on 
a  particular  branch  of  business.  The  business  to  be  prose- 
cuted IS  the  end.  The  association  in  ordee  to  form  the  rt- 
quisite  capital  is  the  primary  mean.  Let  an  incorporauoo 
be  added,  and  you  only  add  a  new  quality  to  that  asscciition 
which  enables  it  to  prosecute  the  business  with  more  iafeif 
and  convenience.  The  association  when  incorporated  still 
remains  the  meanj  and  cannot  become  the  end. 

To  this  reasoning  respecting  the  inherent  light  d"  go>'« 
emment  to  employ  all  the  means  requisite  to  the  ezccuuoii 
of  its  specified  powers,  it  is  objected,  that  none  but  neceuar^ 
and  firofier  means  can  be  employed ;  and  none  can  be  tuceuerfi 
but  those  without  which  the  grant  of  the  power  would  be 
nugatory.     So  far  has  this  restrictive  interpretation  been 
pressed  as  to  make  the  case  of  necestiiy  which  shall  warrant 
the  constitutional  exercise  of  a  power,  to  depend  on  casual  and 
temporary  circumstances ;  an  idea,  which  alone  confutes  the 
cqnstruction.     The  expedience  of  exercising   a  particular 
power,  at  a  particular  time,  must  indeed  depend  on  circum- 
stances, but  the  constitutional  right  of  exercising  it  must  be 
uni&Nrm  and  invariable*     All  the  arguments,  therefore,  drawn 
from  the  accidental  existence  of  ccrtmn  state  banks  whicli 
happen  to  exist  to-day,  and  for  aught  that  concerns  tlio  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  may  disappear  to-morrow,  mint 
not  only  be  rejected  as  fallacious,  but  must  be  viewed  s 
demonstrative  Uiat  there  is  a  radical  source  of  error  in  'M 
reasoning. 
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But  it  is  essential  to  the  being  of  the  government  that  so 
erroneous  a  conception  of  the  tneaning  of  thft  word  nectnnr^ 
ishotild  be  exploded. 

It  is  certain  that  neither  the  grammatical  nor  popular  sense 
of  the  term  requires  that  construction.     According  to  iMb^  • 

necessary  often  means  ne  more  than  needful^  requUite^  ineiden* 
tal^  useful  or  conducive  to.  It  is  a  common  mode  of  expression 
to  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  govemmetit  or  a  person  t6  do 
this  or  that  thing,  n^here  nothing  more  is  intended  or  un^er<p  ^ 
stood  than  that  tlie  interests  of  the  goternment  or  perMm  re* 
quire,  or  will  be  promoted  by  doing  this  or  that  thing*  * 

This  is  the  true  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  con«» 
stitution.  The  whole  turn  of  the  clause  containing  it  indicates 
an  intent  to  give  by  It  a  Kbera!  ladtude  to  the  )ej(ercise  of  the. 
specified  powers.  The  expressions  have  peculiar  comprehen* 
siveness.  They  are  ^  to  make  all  law9  necessary  and  propeK 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregmng  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  drftartment  or  office  thereof."  To  give         * 

%  a 

the  word  *<  necess:iry*'  the  restrictive  operation  contended  fori    • 
would  not  CRily  depart  from  its  obvious  and  popular  sense,  but 
would  give  it  the  same  force  as  if  the  word  adsolutefy^  or  indU* 
fiensably  had  been  prefixed  to  it. 

Such  a  construction  would  beget  endless  tmcertainty  and 
embarrassment.  The  cases  must  be  palpable  and  extreme  in 
which  it  could  be  pronounced  with  certainty  that  a  measure 
was  absolutely  necessary,  or  one  without  which  a  given  powbr 
^ould  be  nugatory.  There  are  few  measures  of  any  govern- 
ment which  would  stand  so  severe  a  test.  To  insist  upon  it 
^vould  be  to  make  the  criterion  of  the  exercise  of  an  implied 
power  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  ;  which  is  rather  a  rule  t9 
justify  the  overleaping  the  bounds  of  constitutional-  authority 
than  to  govern  the  ordinary  exercise  of  it. 

The  degree  in  which  a  measure  is  necessary  can  never  be 
a  test  of  the  legal  right  to  adopt  it.  The  relation  between  the 
measure  and  the  end  ;  between  the  nature  of  the  mean  employed 
towards  the  execution  of  a  power,'  and  the  object  of  that 
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p^wtry  must   be  the  criterion  of  consttlutionality,  not  the 
more  or  leu  necewiy  or  utility* 

The  means  by  which  national  exigencies  are  to  be  provided 
for,  natioiial  inconveniences  obviated,  and  national  prosperilf 
promoted,  are  of  such  infinite  variety,  extent,  and  complexity^ 
that  there  must  of  necessity  be  great^titude  of  discretion  in 
the  selectioR  and  application  of  those  means.  Hence  the  ne- 
oassity  and  propriety  of  exercising  the  authority  intrusted  to  a 
government  on  principles  of  liberal  c<instruction.  But  if  only 
those  means  could  be  employed,  without  which  the  power 
would  be  nugatory,  not  only  would  this  right  o£  selection  be 
taken  away,  but  in  cases  where  an  option  of  means  existed,  it 
might  be  urged  against  the  employment  of  eithoPt  that  itwas* 
not  indis/iensatly  neccMsary  to  the  end. 

While  on  the  one  handf  the  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
word  necesMary  is  deemed  inadmissible,  it  will  not  be  contended 
on  the  other,  that  the  clause  in  question  gives  any  new  and 
Independent  power.  But  it  gives  an  explicit  sanction  to  the 
doctrine  of  implied  powers,  and  is  equivalent  to  an  admission 
of  the  proposition  that  the  government,  as  to  its  9jieqfied  /ko:r- 
ert  and  object*^  has  planary  and  s<jvereign  authoEky . 
.  It  is  true  that  the  power  to  create  corporations  is  not  granted 
in  terms.  Neither  is  the  power  to  pass  any  partic:ular  law,  not 
to  employ  any  of  the  means  by  which  the  ends  of  the  govern- 
ment are  to  be  attained.  It  is  not  expressly  given  in  cases  in 
which  its  existence  is  not  controverted.  For  by  the  grant  oC 
a  power  to  exercise  axclusive  legislation  in  the  territory  which 
may  be  ceded  by  the  states  to  the  United  States,  it  is  admitp 
ted  to  pass ;  and  in  the  power  *<  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the 
United  States*'  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  implied.  In  virtue  of 
this  clause,  has  been  implied  the  right  to  create  a  govern- 
ment ;  that  is,  to  create  a  body  politic  or  corporation  of  the 
highest  nature  ;  one  that^  in  its  maturity,  will  be  able  itself 
to  create  other  corporations.  Thus  has  the  constitution  iucif 
refuted  the  argument  which  contends  that,  had  it  been  de- 
signed to  grant  so  important  a  power  as  that  of  erecting  cor- 
porations, it  would  have  been  mentioned.  But  this  argument 
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IS  founded  on  an  exaggerated  and  erroneous  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  power.  It  is  not  of  so  transcendent  a  kind 
as  the  reasoning  supposes.  Viewed  in  a  just  light)  It  is  a  mean 
tvhich  ought  to  have  been  left  to  implication,  rather  than  an 
end  which  ought  to  have  been  expressly  granted. 

The  power  of  the  government  then  to  create  corporations  in 
certain  cases  being  shown,  it  remained  to  inquire  into  die 
right  to  incorporate  a  banking  company,  in  order  to  enable  it 
t-he  mere  effectually  to  accomplish  entU  which  were  in  <hcm« 
selves  lawful. 

To  establish  such  a  right  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  the 
relation  of  such  an  institution  to  one  or  more  of  the  specified 
powers  of  government. 

It  was  then  affirmed  to  have  a  relation  more  or  less  direct 
to  the  power  of  collecdng  taxes,  to  that  of  borrowing  money, 
to  that  of  regulating  trade  between  the  states,  to  those  of 
raising,  supporting,  and  maintaining  fleets  and  armies;  and 
in  the  last  place  to  that  which  authorizes  the  making  of  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  same  had  been' practiced  upon  bf  the 
government. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  next  proceeded,  by  a  great 
variety  of  arguments  and  illustrations,  to  prove  the  position 
that  the  measure  in  question  was  a  proper  mean  for  the 
execution  of  the  several  powers  which  were  enumerated,  and 
also  contended  that  the  right  to  employ  it  resulted  from  tho 
whole  of  them  taken  together.  To  detail  those  arguments 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  is  the  less  necessary^ 
because  their  correctness  obviously  depends  on  the  eorrectnesa 
of  the  principles  which  have  been  already  stated. 


JV'OTEy  Ab.  IV....aet  fMge  344. 

The  officer  to  whom  the  management  of  the  finances  was 
confided  was  so  repeatedly  charged  with  a  desire  to  increase 
the  public  debt  and  to  render  it  perpetual^  and  this  charge 
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kad  ittch  important  influence  in  the  formation  of  parties,  that 
an  extract  from  this  report  cannot  be  improperly  introduced. 

After  ttating  the  sum  to  be  raised,  the  secretary  Wh 
^  three  expedients  occur  to  the  option  of  the  goTcmmcnt 
for  providing  this : 

One,  to  dispose  of  the  interest  to  which  the  United  Sutt$ 
are  entitled  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  This  at  the 
preaent  market  price  of  bank  stock  would  yield  a  clear  gain 
to  the  government  much  more  than  adequate  to  the  sum 
required. 

Another,  to  borrow  the  money  upon  an  establishment  of 
iiinds  either  merely  commensurate  with  the  interest  to  bf 
paidi  or  affording  a  surplus  which  will  diacharge  the  principal 
by  instalments  within  a  short  term. 

The  third  is  to  raise  the  amount  by  taxca. 

After  stating  his  objections  to  the  first  and  seoond  expe- 
dients, the  report  proceeds  thus,  ^  but  the  result  of  mature 
reflection  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  secretary,  a  strong  cooriction 
that  the  last  of  the  three  expedients  which  have  been  men* 
tioned,  is  to  be  prefered  to  either  of  the  other  two. 

^  Nothing  can  more  interest  the  national  credit  aid  pros- 
perity  tham  a  constant  and  systenMtic  attention  to  huabmd  all 
the  means  previously  possessed  for  extinguishing  the  preseai 
debt,  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  posHble,  the  incurring  of  anj 
new  debt. 

^  Necessity  alone,  therefore,  can  justify  the  application  of 
fOiy  of  the  public  property^  other  than  tlie  annual  lereauea, 
to  the  current  service,  or  the  temporary  snd  casual  exi- 
gencies ;  or  the  contracting  of  an  additional  debt  by  leans,  to 
provide  lor  those  exigencies. 

<^  Great  emergencies  indeed  might  exist,  in  which  k«iis 
would  be  indispensable.  But  the  occasions  which  will  jostifr 
them  must  be  truly  of  that  description. 

^  The  present  is  not  of  such  a  nature.  The  stmi  lo  be 
provided  is  not  of  magnitude  enough  to  furnish  the  plea  of 
liecessity. 

^  Taxes  are  never  welcome  to  a  community.  They  seMom 
fail  to  excite  uneasy  sensations  more  or  less  extensive.  Hence 
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a  too  strong  propensity  in  the  governments  of  nations,  to 
anticipate  and  mortgage  the  resources  of  posterity,  rather 
than  to  encounter  the  inconveniencies  of  a  present  increase  of 
taxes. 

*'  But  this  policy,  when  pot  dictated  by  very  peculiar  cir» 
cumstanccs,  is  of  the  worst  kind.  Its  obvious  tendency  is, 
by  enhancing  the  permanent  burdens  of  the  people,  to  proir 
duce  lastLDg  distress,  and  its  natural  issue  is  in  national  banker 
ruptcy." 

It  will  be  happy  if  the  councils  of  this  country,  sanctioned 
by  the  voice  of  an  enlightened  community,  shall  be  able  to 
pursue  a  different  coi^r^c. 


M)TE^  No.  V....Seepage  358. 

Mout  the  same  time  a  letter  toas  addressed  to  the  attorney  g^ti' 

eral  on  the  same  suSject,  ne  follovring  extract  is  tul'cr\ 
from  one  qfthe  twenty 'Sirth  f^ August  to  the  secretary  of  tht 

treasury, 

^  Differences  in  political  opinions  are  as  unavoidable  as,  tQ 
a  certain  point,  they  may  be  necessary  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
to  be  regretted  that  subjects  cannot  be  discussed  with  temper, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  decisions  submitted  to  on  the  otber, 
without  improperly  implicating  the  motives  which  led  to 
them ;  and  this  regret  borders  on  chagrin  when  we  find  that 
inen  of  abilities,  zealous  patriots,  having  the  same  general 
objects  in  \icw,  and  the  same  upright  intentions  to  prosecute 
them,  will  not  exercise  more  charity  in  deciding  on  tlie  opia- 
ions  and  actions  of  each  other.  When  matters  get  to  such 
lengths,  the  natural  inference  is  that  both  sides  have  strained 
the  cords  beyond  their  bearing,  that  a  middle  course  would 
be  found  the  best  until  experience  shall  have  decided  on  the 
right  way ;  or,  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  because  it  is 
denied  to  mortals,  until  there  shall  be  some  infallible  rule  by 
which  to  forejudge  events. 

^  Having  premised  these  things,  I  would  fam  hope  that 
liberal  allowances  will  be  made  for  the  political  opinions  of 
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each  other ;  and  instead  of  those  woon^ng  suspicions,  and 
irritating  charges  with  which  some  of  our  gazettes  are  to 
ttrongljr  impregnated,  and  which  cannot  fail,  if  persevered 
in,  of  pushing  matters-  to  extremity,  and  thereby  tearing  tke 
machine  asunder,  that  there  might  be  mutual  forbearance  and 
temporising  yieldings  on  all  $ide».  Without  these,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  reins  of  government  are  to  be  managed,  or  how 
the  union  of  the  states  can  be  much  longer  preserved. 

^  How  unfortunate  would  it  be  if  a  fabric  so  goodly,  erected 
under  so  many  providential  circumstances,  after  acquiring  in 
its  first  stages,  so  much  respectability,  should  from  direruty 
of  sentiment,  or  internal  obstiactions  to  some  of  the  acts  of 
government  (for  I  cannot  prev^U  on  myself  to  believe  that 
these  measures  are  as  yet  the  acts  of  a  determined  party)  be 
brought  to  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Melancholy  thought! 
But  while  it  shows  the  consequences  of  diversified  opinioos, 
where  pushed  with  too  much  tenacity,  it  exhibits  evidence 
also  of  the  necessity  of  accommodation,  and  of  the  propriety 
of  adopung  such  healing  measures  as  may  restore  harmooy 
to  the  discordant  members  of  the  union,  and  the  goveraing 
powers  of  it. 

<<  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  advice  to  any  measures  which 
are  passed,  or  to  an^  particular  character.  I  have  given  it, 
in  the  same  general  terms,  to  other  ofikers  of  the  govemment. 
My  earnest  wish  is  that  balnv  may  be  poured  into  all  the 
wounds  which  have  been  given,  to  prevent  them  from  gaa- 
grening,  and  to  avoid  those  fatal  consequences  which  the 
community  may  sustain  if  it  is  withheld.  The  friends  of  the 
union  must  wish  this :  those  who  are  not,  but  who  wish  to 
see  it  rended,  will  be  disappointed ;  and  all  things  I  hope  will 
go  well.'* 


ffOTf.y  JVb.  rL...See  page  387. 

I 

The  gazettes  of  the  day  contain  ample  proofs  on  this  sub- 
ject. All  the  bitt^mesi;  of  party  spirit  had  poured  itself  out  in 
the  most  severe  invectives  against  the  heads  of  the  state  ancl 
treasury  depaitments. 
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The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  represented  as  the  a4^ 
vucate  of  ^  aristocracy,  monarchy,  hereditary  succession! 
a  titled  order  of  nobility,  and  all  the  other  mock  pageantry  of 
kingly  government."  He  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the 
public  for  holding  principles  unfavourabla  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  and  with  inculcating  doctrines  insuiuating  Uioif 
Inability  to  rule  themselves.  The .  theory  of  the  British  mo- 
narchy was  said  to  have  furnished  his  model  for  a  perfect  con- 
stitution ;  and  all  his  systems  of  finance,  whkh  were  repre- 
sented as  servile  imitations  of  those  previously  adopted  by 
England,  were  held  up  to  public  execration  as  being  intended 
to  promote  the  favourUe  project  of  assimilatik>g  tb«  government 
of  the  United  States  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  With  this 
view,  he  had  entailed  upon  the  nation  a  heavy  debt,  and  per- 
petual  taxes ;  had  created  an  artificial  monied  interest  which 
had  corrupted,  and  would  continue  to  corrupt  the  legislature ; 
and  was  endeavouring  to  prostrate  the  local  authorities  as  a 
necessary  step  towards  erecting  that  great  consolidated  mo« 
narchy  which  he  contemplated^ 

To  support  some  of  these  charges,  sentences  and  parts  of 
sentences  were  selected  from  his  reports,  which  expressed 
the  valuable  purposes  to  which  a  funded  debt  might  be  ap- 
plied, and  were  alleged  to  afiinit,  as  an  abstract  principle, 
*^  that  a  public  debt  was  a  public  blessing."  He  was,  it  was 
added,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  because,  in  the 
repubHcan  principles  of  that  gentleman^  he  perceivcid  an 
invincible  obstacle.to  his  views. 

If  the  counter  charges  exhibited  against  the  secretary  of 
state  were  less  capable  of  alarming  the  fears  of  the  public  for 
liberty,  and  of  directing  the  resentments  of  the  people  against 
that  officer  as  the  enemy  of  tlieir  rights,  they  were  not  less 
calculated  to  irritate  his  personal  friends,  and  to  wound  hia 
own  feelings. 

The  adversaries  of  this  gentleman  said,  that  he*  had  been 
originally  hostile  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
adverse  to  its  adoption ;  and  ^^  that  his  avowed  opinions  tended 
to  national  disunion,  national  insignifoance,  public  disorder, 
and  discredit/'   Under  the  gai'b  of  democratic  simplicity,  and 
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tnode^t  retiiing  philosophy,  he  corered  an  inordinate  ambi- 
tion which  grasped  unceasingly  at  power,  and  sought  to  gn- 
tify  itself,  by  professions  of  excessive  attachment  to  liberty. 
and  by  traducing  and  lessening  in  the  public  esteem,  ererv 
man  in  whom  he  could  discern  a  rival*  To  this  aspiring  tem- 
per they  ascribed,  not  only  ^  those  pestilent  whispers  which. 
chmidesdnely  circulating  through  the  country^  had,  as  £ir  as 
was  practicable,  contaminated  some  of  its  fairest  and  woithi« 
est  characters,**  but  also  certaia  publications  afiTecting  tl^ 
reputation  of  prominent  individuals  whom  he  might  consider 
as  competitors  with  himself  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
state.  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  JefTerson  to  a  printer,  trans- 
mitting for  publication  the  first  part  of  ^  the  rights  of  nnn,** 
which  letter  was  prefixed  to  the  American  edition  of  that 
pamphlet,  contained  allusions  to  certain  ^^  political  lieresits" 
of  the  day,  which  were  understood  to  imply  a  serious  censarc 
an  the  opinions  of  the  vice  president :  and  the  great  object 
of  the  national  gazette,  a  paper  known  to  be  edited  by  a 
clerk  in  the  department  of  state,  wsis  ^^  to  calumniate  and 
blacken  public  characters,  and,  particularly,  to  destroy  the 
public  confidence  in  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  was 
to  be  hunted  down  for  the  unpardonable  sin  of  having  been 
the  steady  and  iovarbble  friend  of  broad  principles  of  na- 
tional government."  It  was  also  said  that  Lis  connections 
with  this  paper,  and  the  patronage  he  afforded  it,  authorized 
the  opinion  that  it  might  fairly  bo  considered  ^  the  mirror  of 
his  views,"  and  thence  ^vas  adduced  an  accnsation  not  less 
serious  in  its  nature  than  that  which  has  been  already  stated. 
The  national  g^ette  was  replete  with  continual  and  ma« 
fig^nant  strictures  on  the  g^eat  leading  measures  of  the  admin- 
istration, especially  those  which  were  connected  with  the 
finances.  ^^  If  Mr.  Jefferson's  opposition  to  these  measures 
had  ceased  when  they  had  received  the  sanction  of  law,  nothing 
more  could  have  been  said  than  that  he  had  transgressed  the 
rules  of  official  decorum'  in  entering  the  lists  with  the  head 
of  another  department,  and  had  been  culp^dile  in  ponuing  a 
line  of  conduct  which  was  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  in  the  iD&ncy' 
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of  its  existence.  But  when  his  oppositicm  extended  beyond 
that  pointy  when  it  was  q>parent  that  he  wished  to  render 
odiousy  and  of  course  to  9ttbvert  (for  in  a  popular  government 
these  are  convertible  terms)  all  those  deliberate  and  solemn 
acts  of  the  legislature  which  had  become  the  pillars  of  the 
public  credit,  his  conduct  deserved  to  be  regarded  with  a 
still  severer  eye."  It  was  also  said  to  be  peculiarly  unfit  for 
a  person  remaining  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  executive 
departments^  openly  to  employ  all  his  influence  in  exciting 
the  public  rage  against  the  laws  and  the  legislature  of  the 
union,  and  in  giving  circulation  to  calumnies  against  his  coU 
leagues  in  office,  from  the  contamination  of  which  the  chief 
niugistrate  himself  could  not  hope  entirely  to  escape. 


J\rOT£y  Ab.  VIL...See  page  403. 

The  following  are  c(4de%  of  the^e  interesting  questions^  and  qf 

the  tetter,  which  enclosed  them. 

Philadelphia,  18th  April,  1793. 
Sir, 
^  The  posture  of  affairs  in  Europe,  particularly  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  place  the  United  States  in  a  deli« 
cate  situation,  and  require  much  consideration  of  the  mea^ 
sures  which  will  be  proper  for  them  to  observe  in  the  war 
between  those  powers.  With  a  view  to  forming  a  general 
plan  of  conduct  for  the  executivot  I  have  stated  and  enclosed 
sundry  questions  to  be  considered  preparatory  to  a  meeting 
at  my  house  to-morrow^  where  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  at 
9  o'clock,  and  to  receive  the  result  of  your  reflections  thereon.  « > 

Quet,  I.  Shall  a  proclamation  issue  for  the  purpose  of  pre# 
ventinc^  interferences  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  ^ 

the  war  between  France  and  Great  Briifin,  Sec?  shall  it  con«« 
tain  a  declaration  of  neutrality  or  not  ?  what  shall  it  contain  ?         ^ 

Ques.  II.  Shall  a  minister  from  the  republic  of  France  be  H. 

received  ? 

Ques.  III.  If  received,  shall  it  be  absohitely  or  with  quo)!- 
fications ;  and  if  trith  qualifications^  of  what  Hind  ? 

VOL.  V.  c 
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Qutt.  IV.  Are  the  United  States  obliged  by  good  Lith  \9 
cooiider  the  treaties  heretofore  made  with  France  as  appijing 
to  the  present  situation  of  the  parties  ?  may  they  either  re» 
nounce  them  or  hold  them  suspended  until  the  goTeramcnt  of 
France  shall  be  etiabiUhed  ? 

Que*,  V.  If  they  have  the  right,  is  it  expedient  to  dt 
either?  and  which  ? 

Quet,  VI.  If  they  haTe  an  option,  would  it  be  a  breach  of 
neutrality  to  consider  the  treaties  still  in  operation  ? 

QucM.  VII.  If  the  treaties  are  to  be  considered  as  now  in  ope- 
ration,  is  the  guarantee  in  thetreaty  of  alUance  applicable  to  & 
defensive  war  only,  or  to  war,  either  offensive  or  defensive .' 

Ques,  VIII.  Does  the  war  in  wluch  France  is  engaged  ap- 
|>ear  to  be  offensive  or  defensive  on  her  part  i  or  of  a  mixed 
and  equivocal  character  ? 

Que9.  IX.  If  of  a  mixed  and  equivocal  character,  docs  tiie 
guarantee  in  any  event  ap|^y  to  such  a  war  ? 

QucM,  X.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  guarantee,  such  as  that  to 
W  found  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  France  ? 

Ques.  XII.  Does  any  article  in  either  of  the  treaUes  prevent 
ships  of  war,  other  than  privateers,  of  the  powers  oppoMdto 
France,  from  coming  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to 
act  as  convoys  to  their  own  merchantmen  I  or  does  it  lay  anj 
ether  restraints  upon  them  r.iore  than  would  apply  to  the 
ships  of  war  of  France  I 

Ques,  XII.  Shonld  the  future  regent  of  France  send  a  min- 
ister to  the  United  States,  ought  he  to  be  received  I 

Ques.  XIII.  Is  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  call  together  the 
Awo  houses  of  ctmgress  with  a  view  to  the  present  posture  of 
lluropean  affairs  f  if  it  is,  what  should  be  the  particular 
objects  of  such  a  call  V* 


••..« 
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The  official  letter  notifying  to  the  conventioa  the  appctot- 
ment  of  Mr.  Genet,  contuned  a  communication  of  a  very  dr- 
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licate  nature,  which  was  immedUtely  made  public.   That  the 
French  government  had  not  mingled  with  its  desire  to  sepa- 
rate America  from  Britain,  a  willingness  to  see  the  United 
States  acquire  a  degree  of  strength  which  might  render  them 
truly  independent,  and  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  thcKigh 
well  known  to  congress,  had  been  concealed  from  the  people 
at  large.     It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  apprehended  by 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  France,  that  some  remnant  of 
that  affection  which,  had  been  so  lavishly  expressed  for  their 
fallen  monarch  while  exercising  sovereign  power,  might  still 
be  cherished  in  the  American  bosom,  and  might  obstruct  the 
endeavours  they  were  about  to  make  to  produce  a  more  inti* 
mate  connexion  between  the  two  nadons.    It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  such  sentiments,  if  they  existed,  would  be  eJTec- 
tually  destroryed  by  a  disclosure  of  the  motives  which  had  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  the  aids  so  highly  va- 
lued had  been  granted.    The  letter  alluded  to  contains  this 
passage  :  ^  From  the  instructions  that  were  given  by  the  for- 
mer ministry  to  the  agents  in  that  country  (  America  )  which 
the  executive  council  caused  to  be. laid  before  them,  they  have 
seen  with  indignation,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  •  good 
people  of  America  expressed  to  us  their  friendship  and  gra- 
titude in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  Vergennes  and  Mont- 
morin  thought,   that  it  vmu  not  ndiabie  to  France  to  give  to 
jimerica  all  the  consistence  qf  which  it  was  cafiMej  because  it 
would  acquire  a  strength  which  it  might  firobably  abuse.     Ther, 
therefore,  enjoined  on  their  agents  a  passive  conduct  in  regard 
to  that  nation,  and  to  speak  of  nothing  but  the  personal  views 
of  the  king  for  its  prosperity*    The  operations  of  war  were 
directed  by  the  same  Biachiavelian  maxims.    The  same  du- 
plicity was  employed  in  the  negotiations  of  peace ;  in  which, 
when  signed,  the  people  for  whom  we  had  taken  up  arms  were 
altogether  neglected.'*     The  official  letter  brought  by  Mr. 
Genet,  to  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  conveyed  in  less 
explicit  terms  the  same  i^ea ;  and  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
these  allegations,  he  communicated  copies  of  official  docu- 
ments expressing  in  plain  terms  the  solicitude  of  France  and 
Spain  to  exclude  the  United  States  fpom  the  Mississippi ; 
their  je;dousies  of  the  growing  power  and  ambition  of  this 
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couotrf  ;  and  the  wish  of  Francei  expressed  while  ti.e  ques- 
tion was  pending)  that  the  constitution  might  not  be  adopted, 
as  it  <<  suits  France  that  the  United  States  should  reroain  m 
their  present  state,  because  if  they  should  acquire  the  coo- 
aistence  of  which  they  are  susceptiblcy  they  would  soon  ac- 
quire a  force  or  a  power  which  they  would  be  very  readf  to 
abuse.''  The  minister  of  the  king,  howeTer»  was  directed  not 
to  avow  the  inclination  of  his  sovereign  on  this  point. 


JVOTEj  Ab.  FIIL.^See  fia^  4S4. 

Of  the  excessive  and  passionate  devotion  which  was  felt  fer 
the  French  Republic,  and  of  the  blind  and  almost  equaUj  ex- 
tensive hostility  to  the  measures  of  the  administration,  tiic 
gazettes  of  the  day  are  replete  with  the  most  abundant  proof* 
As  an  example  of  this  sj»rit,  the  following  to6sts  are  selected, 
because  they  were  given  at  a  festival  made  by  penoDs  td 
some  distinction,  at  which  the  governor  of  PennsylTania  tod 
the  minister  of  France  were  present. 

To  commemorate  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastile,  the  oflBcers  of  the  3d  regiment  of 
Philadelphia  militia  assembled  at  Weed's  ferry.  Eighty-five 
rounds  were  discharged  from  the  artillery  in  honour  of  the 
eighty-five  departments  of  France,  and  the  following  touts 
were  given ; 

1st.  The  fourteenth  day  of  July ;  may  it  be  a  sabbath  in  the 
calendar  of  freedom,  and  a  jubilee  to  the  European  world. 

3nd.  The  tenth  of  August :  May  the  freemen  who  offered 
up  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  liberty  be  ever  remembered  as 
martyrs,  and  canonized  as  saints. 

3rd.  May  the  Bastile  of  despotism  throughout  the  earth  be 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  the  Phoenix  of  freedom  grow  out  of 
the  ashes. 

4th.  Nerve  to  the  arm,  fortitude  to  the  heart,  and  triumph 
to  the  soul  struggling  for  the  rights  of  man. 

5th.  May  no  blind  attachment  to  men  lead  France  to  the 
precipice  of  that  tyranny  from  which  they  have  esof^ed. 
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6th.  May  the  ftister  jepublics  of  France  and  America  bea^ 
incorporate  as  light  and  heat,  and  the  man  who  endeavours  to 
disunite  them  be  viewed  as  the  Arnold  of  his  country. 

7th.  May  honour  and  probity  be  the  principles  by  which  th^ 
connections  of  free  nations  shall  be  determined ;  and  no  Ma- 
chiavelian  commentaries  explain  the  text  of  treaties*. 

8tb.  Tkc  treaty  qf  alliance  vnth  France:  may  those  who 
attempt  to  evade  or  violate  the  political  obligations  and  faith 
of  our  country  be  considered  as  traitors,  and  consigned  to 
infamy. 

9th.  TThe  citizen  9oldier9y  before  they  act  may  they  know 
and  approve  the  cause,  and  may  remorse  attend  the  man  that 
would  think  of  opposing  the  French  while  they  war  for  the 
rights  of  man. 

10th.  The  youth  of  the  Paris  legion  :  may  the  rising  gene<% 
ration  of  America  imitate  their  heroism  and  love  of  country* 

Uth.  The  republics  of  France  and  America;  may  the  causo 
of  liberty  ever  be  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  nations. 

12th.  A  dagger  to  the  booom  of  that  man  who  makes  patri* 
otism  a  cover  to  his  ambition,  and  feels  his  country's  happiness 
absorbed  in  his  own. 

13th.  May  French^  superior  to  Roman  or  Grecian  virtue,  bo 
the  electric  fluid  of  freedom^  that  shall  animate  and  quicken 
the  earth. 

1 4th.  Union  and  mutual  confidence  to  the  patriots  of  France ; 
confusion  and  distress  to  the  counsels  of  their  enemies. 

15th.  May  the  succeeding  generation  wonder  that  such 
beings  as  kings  were  ever  permitted  to  exist. 

Volunteer  from  the  chair. 

The  rule  of  pr(^rtion ;  as  France  acted  with  respect  to 
America,  so  n^y  An(kerica  act  with  respect  to  France  1 


JVT>rjB,  M.  IX....See  page  440. 

Of  the  sensibility  of  the  president  to  the  calumnies  against 
his  administration  with  which  the  press  abounded^  and  of 
their  new  direction  against  him  personally^  his  correspondence 
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liiniishcs  but  few  evidences.  The  first  and  almost  only  nocke 
taken  of  them  is  in  a  private  letter  of  the  3  Ist  of  July,  to  hh 
friend  general  Lee,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  an  extract 
fW>ni  which  follows : 

<<  That  there  are  in  this,  as  in  all  other  countries,  cfiscoo- 
tented  characters  I  well  know ;  as  also  that  these  cbancten 
are  actuated  by  very  different  views:. ...Some  good,  from  an 
opinion  that  the  measures  of  the  general  g^vemmcBt  are 
impure  ;....some  bad,  and  (if  I  might  be  allowed  to  use  so 
harsh  an  expression)  diabolical,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
only  meant  to  impede  the  measures  of  that  government  ge- 
Aerally,  but  more  especially  to  destroy  the  confidence  which  it 
is  necessary  the  people  should  place  (until  they  have  use* 
qui  vocal  proof  of  demerit)  in  their  public  servants :..  Jbr  ia 
this  light  I  consider  myself  whilst  I  am  an  occupant  of  office; 
and  if  they  were  to  go  further  and  call  me  their  alave^  during 
this  period,  I  would  not  dispute  the  point  with  them.  Bat 
in  what  will  this  abuse  terminate  ? 

^  For  the  result,  as  it  respects  myself^  I  care  not.  I  hsTt  a 
consolation  within  of  which  no  earthly  efforts  can  depriie 
me  ;....and  that  is,  that  neither  ambitioua  nor  interened  mo* 
tives  have  influenced  my  conduct.  The  arrows  of  malevolence, 
therefore,  however  barbed  and  pointed,  can  never  reach  my 
most  valuable  part ;  though,  whilst  I  am  t0  as  a  markf  they 
will  be  continually  aimed  at  me.  The  publications  in  Frenean's 
and  Bache's  papers  are  outrages  on  common  decency ;  and 
they  progress  in  that  style  in  proportion  as  their  ]Heces  are 
treated  with  contempt,  and  passed  over  in  silence  by  those 
against  whom  they  are  directed.  Their  tendency,  however,  is 
too  obvious  to  be  mistaken  by  men  of  cool  and  diqaasiooste 
minds  :....and,  in  my  opnion,  ought  to  alann  them ;  because 
it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  bounds  to  their  effect.'* 


.VOTEy  JVb.  X....Seepage  442: 

They  are  as  fi^ows : 
1st.  The  original  arming  and  equipping  of  Teasels  in  the 
ports  of  tlie  Uiuted  States  by  any  of  the  belligerent  par- 
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tlt%j  for  militarf  service,  offensive  or  defensive,  is  deemec!  un- 
lawful. 

2nd.  Equipments  of  merchant  vessels,  by  either  of  the  bel* 
liferent  parties  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  purely  for 
the  accommodation  of  them  as  such,  is  deemed  lawful. 

3rd.  Equipments  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  ves« 
sels  of  war  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  government  of 
any  of  the  belligerent  parties,  which  if  done  to  other  vessels 
would  be  of  a  doubtful  nature  as  being  applicable  either  to 
commerce  or  war,  are  deemed  lawful,  except  those  which 
shall  have  made  prize  of  the  subjects,  people,  or  property  of 
France,  coming  with  their  prizes  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  seventeenth  article  of  our  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  France. 

4th.  Equipments  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  by  any 
of  the  parties  at  war  with  France  of  vessels  fitted  foV  mer- 
chandise and  war,  whether  with  or  without  commissions, 
which  are  doubtful  in  tl>eir  nature  as  being  applicable  either 
to  commerce  or  war,  are  deemed  lawful,  except  those  which 
shall  have  made  prize,  8cc. 

5th.  Equipments  of  any  of  the  vessels  of  France,  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  which  are  doubtful  in  their  nature 
as  being  applicable  to  commerce  or  war,  are  deemed  lawful. 

6th.  Equipments  of  every  kind  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  of  privateers  of  the  powers  at  war  with  France,  are 
deemed  unlawful. 

7th.  Equipments  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  of  a  nature  solely  adapted  to  war,  are 
deemed  unlawful ;  except  those  stranded  or  wrecked,  as  meiv- 
tloned  in  the  eighteenth  article  of  our  treaty  with  France,  the 
sixteenth  of  our  treaty  with  the  United  Netheriands,  the  ninth 
of  our  treaty  with  Prussia,  and  except  those  mentioned  in  the 
nineteenth  article  of  our  treaty  with  France,  the  seventeentk 
of  our  treaty  with  the  United  Netherlands,  the  eighteenth  of 
our  treaty  with  Prussia. 

8th.  Vessels  of  either  of  the  parties,  not  armed,  or  armed 
previous  to  their  coming  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  not  have  infringed  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  may 
lawfully  engage  or  inlist  therein  Uieir  own  subjects  or  citizenSf 
not  being  inhabitants  of  the  United  StateSi  except  privateers 
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of  the  powers  at  war  with  FrancC}  and  except  those  vctsrU 
which  shall  have  made  prize,  Sec. 


ATOTjE,  Ab.  XL.. .See page  459. 

The  earnestness  as  well  as  force  with  which  the  argument 
against  this  measure  was  pressed  on  the  British  cabinet,  tnd 
the  extreme  irritation  it  produced  on  the  public  mind,  con- 
trasted  vnth  the  silence  of  the  executive  respecting  a  much 
more  exceptionable  decree  of  the  national  convention,  and  the 
composure  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  under  that  de- 
cree, exhibits  a  striking  proof  of  the  difference  with  which 
not  only  the  people,  but  an  administration,  which  the  phrensv 
of  the  dajr  accused  of  partiality  to  England,  contemplated  at 
that  time  the  measures  of  the  two  nations. 

On  the  9th  of  May  1793,  the  national  convention  passed  a 
decree  relative  to  the  commerce  of  neutrals ;  the  first  article 
of  which  is  in  these  words  :  ^  The  French  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  may  stop  and  bring  into  the  ports  of  the  rcpubUc, 
such  neutral  vessels  as  are  loaded,  in  whole  or  in  part  tilhcr 
with  provisions  belonging  to  neutrals  and  destined  for  enemy 
ports,  or  with  merchandise  belonging  to  enemJcs." 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Mr.  Morris,  the  convention  declared,  ^  that  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  arc  not  comprised  in  the  regulations  of  the 
decree  of  the  9th  of  May.*'  On  the  38th  of  the  same  month 
the  decree  of  the  33rd  was  repealed,  and  on  the  first  of  July 
it  was  re-established.  But  on  the  37th  of  July  it  was  again 
i-epealed,  and  thus  the  decree  of  the  9th  of  May  was  left  in 
full  operation  against  the  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  was  this  regulation  from  affecting  the  sentiments  of 
America  for  France,  that  its  existence  was  scarcely  known. 


^VT£J  M.  XIL...See /uige  490. 

Before  these  resolutions  were  offered,  the  strength  of  parties 
was  In  some  measure  tried  in  a  fuller  house  than  that  which 
had  elected  the  speaker. 
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A  n^  had  been  entered  into  l>f  a  former  congress  P>*^ 
viding,  <hat  on  the  diacuasion  of  confidential  commumcationa 
from  the  presidest^  the  house  should  be  cleared  of  mil  persona 
except  th^  members  andjclerk.  On  taking;  up  a  codldentiaf 
message  relative  to  the  inice  between  Portugal  and  Algiera, 
the  doors  as  usual  were  closed.  The  next  daf  when  the  sub- 
ject was  resumed  Mr.  Nicholas  expressed  his  o]^mon  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  shutting  the  gallesies ;  upon  which 
the  rule  was  mentioned  with  a  request  that  it  should  be  read. 
Mr.  Madison  moved  a  reconsideration  of  this  rule.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  .on  the  motion,  it  waa  said  bf  iu  advpp 
cates  that  secrecy  ip  a  republican  government  wounda  th^ 
majesty  of  the  sovereign  pe(^le..».that  this  government  ia  ii^ 
(he  hands  of  the  people...aind  that  they  have  a  right  to  know 
All  the  transactiona  relatiye  to  their  own  affairs.  This  righ( 
ought  not  to  be  infringed  incautioualyi  f<Hr  such  aecrecy  tends 
to  diminish  the  confidencis  of  tbe  people  in  their  own  govf 
emment. 

In  reply  to  these  remarks  it  was  saidi  that  because  thia 
government  is  repoblican,  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  it  ca^ 
have  no  secrets.  The  president  of  the  United  Staiea  is  the 
depositary  of  secret  transactions.  His  duty  may  lead  him  t« 
communicate  them  to  the  membera  of  the  house,  and  the  sue* 
cessy  safety,  and  energy  of  the  government  noay  4epen<|  on 
keeping  those  secrets  inviolable.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
be  well  governed.  They  have  interests  as  well  as  rights,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  take  every  possible  measure 
to  promote  those  interesu.  To  discuss  the  secret  transactiona 
of  the  government  publicly,  was  the  ready  way  to  sacrifice 
the  public  interest,  and  to  deprive  the  government  of  all  for* 
eign  information.  Afterwards  the  rule  was  amended  so  fitf 
as  to  leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  house,  after  receiving  aeon* 
fidential  message,  to  debate  upon  it  in  private  or  in  public. 

Among  the  resolutions  reported  from  the  committee  pf  the 
whole  house  on  this  occasion,  was  one  for  i^pointing  a  com* 
mittee  to  report  the  naval  force  .which  would  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  Statea 
jagainst  the  Algerine  corsairs,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
itxpense.     It  was  moved  to  amend  this  resolution)  by  ad^g, 

VOL.V.  d 
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^  and  the  ways  and  means  for  defiraying  the  same.'*  This 
motion  revived  the  old  party  question  of  calling  on  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  report  ways  and  means.  The  amend- 
ment was  carried,  Ayes  46.  Noes  44.  • 


JmtMf  Ab.  XJlI..^Se€  fioi^e  551. 

The  private  corresp^Mlence  of  Mr.  Morris  with  the  presi- 
dent exhiUu  a  fidthfel  pictw^  drawn  hy  the  hand  of  a  master 
M  the  shifUng  revolutionary  scenes  which  with  unparalleUed 
rapidity  succeeded  each  other  in  Paris.  With  the  eye  of  a 
intelligent,  and  of  .an  mumpassioned  observer,  he  marked  sD 
passing  events,  and  communicated  them  with  fidelity.  He  did 
not  mistake  despotbm  for  freedom,  because  It  vraa  sanguinary, 
because  fc  was  exercised  by  those  <irho  denominated  themselves 

the  people,  <Hr  because  it  assumed  the  name  of  liberty.  Sin- 
cerely wishing  happiness  and  is  really  free  government  to 
France,  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  obvious  truth  that  the 
load  to  those  blessings  had  been  mistaken.  It  was  expected 
by  Ml  dnemiea  that  the  correspondence  which  was  asked  for 
would  dfisdose  something  which  might  bo  deemed  cyffensfe 
to  the  rulers  of  the  republic,  and  consequently  lurmsh  addi- 
tional matter  for  charging  the  administmtloii  with  unfricnd- 
Mness  to  France. 

The  resolution  requesting  all  the  correspondence,  not  even 
excluding  that  which  the  president  might  think  proper  to 
withhold,  involved  considerations  of  some  delicacy,  respecting 
which  it  was  proper  that  the  rights  of  the  executive  should 
be  precisely  understood.  It  was,  therefore,  laid  before  tbe 
c&binet,  and,  in  conformity  with  their  advice,  the  presideot 
sent  a  message  to  the  senate  Informing  them  that  he  had  ex- 
amitied  the  correspondence  they  requested,  and  had  caused  it 
to  be  copied,  except  in  those  particulars  which  in  his  judg- 
ment, for  public  conuderations,  ought  not  to  be  commu- 
mcated ;  which  copies  he  transmitted  to  them.  Tl^e  nature 
of  these  pq>ers,  he  added,  manifested  tbe  propriety  of  their 
being  received  as  oonfidential. 
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This  opinion  derived  freih  confirmation  from  a  notifioition 
transmitted  in  Aagust  1794  bf  the  gorenior  of  Upper  Canada 
to  a  captain  Williamson  who  was  establishing  a  settlement  on 
the  Great  Sodus,  a  bay  of  lake  Ontario,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Oswego,  and  within  the  state  of  New  York.  Captain  Wil- 
liamson not  being  at  the  place,  lieutenant  Sheaff,  the  bearer 
of  the  message,  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  said, 
that  he  had  come  with  instructions  from  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  Upper  Canada  to  demand  by  wbatauthority  an  estab* 
lishment  had  been  ordered  at  that  place,  and  to  reqt\u«  thai 
such  a  design  be  immediately  relinquished  for  the  reaaoni 
stated  in  the  written  declaration  accompanying  the  letter. 
The  written  declaration  was  in  these  wordat 

^  I  am  commanded  to  declare  that,  during  the  inenectttion 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  thie  United: 
States,  and  until  the  existing  differences  respecting  it  shall  be 
mutually  and  finally  adjusted,  the  taking  possession  of  any 
part  of  tbe  Indian  territory,  either  for  the  purposes  of  war  or 
sovereignty,  is.  held  to  be  a  direct  violatioD  of  his  Britannic 
majesty's  rights,  as  they  unquestionably  existed  befere  the 
treaty,  and  has  an  immediate  tendency  tt>  interrupt,  and  in  its- 
progress  to  destroy  that  good  understanding  which  has  hith* 
erto  subsisted  between  bia  Britannic  majesty-  and  the  United- 
States  of  America.  I,  therefore,  require  you  to.  desist  finom 
any  such  aggression." 

In  the  same  spirit,  complaints  had  been  made  as  eariy  as 
1792,  of  encroachments  made  by  the  pe^e  of  Vermont  on  a 
country  confessedly  within  the  tenritorisl  line  of  the  United 
States,  but  inhabited  by  persons  laid  to  iif^  undiT  tlifr  pro- 
tection of  the  British  garrisons*. 


dd 
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Om  ine^Mng  $lbt  rmgnrntinn  ^  the  wtcreiwry^  the  ttrtaient 
'  mddrtstitd  m  le9$er  to  him  expmtive  of  the  Meme  he  eniertmaei 
'  of  hU9ervie99,  ThU  ietier  U  mi  Jmmd  m  t^  letter  kot, 
•   hui  Uer  fmepert  mmf  ke  coUeeted  from  the  Jbiioming  amataer 

Pluladelphia^  Febniarj  Sfd,  1795. 

'  (cM^pwdeiiteackiiowItdgineBUwediicferjourTciykiDd 
teic«r  of  yttterday.  Ai^^ftea  at  I  may  recall  th^  vciatioail 
bave  endutM,  yovr  i^robation  will  be  a  great  and  pieciov 


•  ^  It  iraa  nai  nMooC  a  itroggle  that  1  yielded  t»  tbe  toy 
urgent  inotlveB  which  impelled  me  to  relinquish  a  itatioe  in 
which  I  eeuld  hope  to-be  in  any  degree  instnanentil  in  pn>- 
Mletklg  the  mocesa  ef  «n  administraiion  under  your  dutc- 
tfoB ;  a  etruggle  wldeh  woakt  have  been  ftr  gweiii  hid  I 
enppesed  that  the  proq>ect  of  fiiture  mrftiincaa  was  ppopor* 
llbaed  to  the  aaevificet  to  be  made* 

*<  Whatever  may  be  my  dettination  hereafter^  I  entreat  yoe 
tb  be  persuaded  (net  the  less  for  my  having  been  irfariay  in 
yrofeatitins)  that  I  thaO  never  oeaae  to  render  a  juat  iriiiite  to 
thoee  eminent-  and  excellent  qoalitiea  which  have  been  already 
productive  of  to  many  bletamga  to  yoar  ooumiy.^that  you 
will  always  have  my  fervent  wishes  for  your  public  and*  per- 
sonal felicity^  and  that  it  will  be  my  pride  t»  cultivate  a  ooa- 
tinuance  of  that  esteem^  regard  and  iiiendahip  oi  whish  foa 
dir  me  the  henour  to  assure  me**^ 


■••••••••••a 


NOTE  J  M.  XrL..,See  pnge  6a2. 

The  following  toasts  which  were  given  at  a  civic  feast  m 
Philadelphia  on  the  first  of  May»  attended  by  a  great  number 
of  American  citizens,  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  Frsnce, 
and  vidych  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  minister  sad 
consul  of  the  French  republic,  and  of  the*  consul  of  HoUaad^ 
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then  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Francet  will  furaifth  some  » 
of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Umet. 

1st.  The  republic  of  France;  whose  triumphs  have  made 
this  day  a  jubilee ;  may  she  destroy  the  race  of  king8»  and 
may  their  broken  sceptres  and  crowns  like  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  the  Maromoth,  be  the  only  evidences  that  such  micm« 
sters  ever  infested  the  earth. 

2nd.  The  republic  of  France ;  may  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain  soon  hail  the  tricolored  standard^  and  the  people  rend 
the  air  with  shouts  long  live  the  republic* 

3rd.  The  republic  of  France ;  may  her  navy  clesr  the 
ocean  of  pirates,  that  the  common  highway  of  nationa  may 
no  longer,  like  the  highways  of  Great  Britain)  be  a  receptacle 
for  robbers. 

4th.  The  republic  of  France ;  may  all  free  nadons  learn 
of  her  to  transfer  their  attachment  from  men  to  prineipleat 
and  from  individuals  to  the  people. 

5th.  The  republic  of  France;  may  her  example  in  the 
abolition  of  titles  and  splendour  be  a  lesson  to  all  republics  to 
destroy  those  leavens  of  corruption. 

6th.  The  republic  of  Holland ;  may  the  flame  of  Eberty 
which  they  have  rekindled  never  be  permitted  to  cxpii«  lor 
want  of  vigilance  and  energy. 

7th.  The  republic  of  Holland ;  may  her  two  «sters  the 
republics  of  France  and  America,  form  With  her  an  invincible 
triumvirate  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

8th.  The  republic  of  Holland ;  may  she  again  f^ve  birth  to 
a  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  who  shaU  make  the  satellites  of 
George  tremble  at  their  approach)  and  seek  their  safety  in 
flight. 

9th.  The  republic  of  Hkdhmd ;  may  that  fortitude  wliich 
sustidned  her  in  the  dire  conflict  with  Philip  II,  and  the  suc- 
cess that  crowned  her  struggles,  be  multiplied  upon  her,  in 
the  hour  of  her  regeneration. 

10th.    The  republic  gf  Holland;    may  that  government 

which  they  are  about  establishing  have  neither  the  balances 

of  aristocracy,  nor  the  checks  of  monarchy. 

;   llth.  The  republic  of  America;  may  the  sentiment  that 

impelled  her  to  resist  a  British  tyrant's  will,  and  thf  energy 
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whidi  rendered  it  effectual^  prompt  her  to  repd  usurpttiQBin 
irhateTer  shape  it  may  assail  her. 

13th.  The  republic  of  America;  may  the  aristocrKj  of 
wealth  fimnded  upon  the  Tirtuesy  the  tmls,  and  the  hlood  of 
her  reTcrfutionaiy  armies  soon  Tanish,  and  like  the  faaselas 
fidnic  of  a  rision,  leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 

13th.  The  republic  of  America;  maj  her  gorenuiie&t 
have  public  good  for  its  object,  and  be  purged  of  the  dregs  of 
sophisticated  republicanism. 

14th.  The  republic  of  America;  may  the  alliance  fbrmcd 
between  her  and  France  acquire  vigour  with  age,  and  that 
man  be  branded  as  the  enemy  of  liberty  who  shall  endeafoar 
to  weaken  or  unhinge  it. 

I5th.  The  republic  of  America;  may  her  administratioB 
have'  virtue  enough  to  defy  the  ordeal  of  patriotic  sociedes, 
and  patriotism  enough  to  cherish  instead  of  denoancing  them. 

It  was  not  in  Philadelphia  alone  that  this  temper  was  mam- 
fested.  In  every  part  of  the  United  States,  the  love  of  France 
appeared  to  be  a  passion  mudi  more  active  with  immenae 
numbers,  than  that  of  America.  Her  victories  were  cele- 
brated with  enthusiasm,  her  heroes  were  toasted  on  poblic 
occauons,  and  moderation  with  regard  to  England  was  deemed 
a  crime  not  readily  to  be  pardoned. 

General  Washington  received    an  invitatian  to  attend 
this  feast  in  the  following  terms. 
Sir, 

The  subscribers,  a  committee  in  behalf  of  a  number  of 
American,  French,  and  Dutch  citiiens,  request  the  honour 
of  3rour  company  to  a  civic  festival,  to  be  given  on  Friday 
April  17th,  appointed  to  celebrate  the  late  victories  of  tht 
French  republic^  and  the  emancipation  of  Holland. 


NOTEy  Ab.  XriL...Se€ tmge  639. 

A  letter  addressed  to  hb  government  in  October  1794  bf 
the  ndnbter  of  the  French  repiMic  waa  Intercepted  bf  Am 
captidn  of  a  Bridsh  frigate  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  HaBOnand, 
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by  whom  it  was  delivered  about  the  last  of  Juiy  to  tl^  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury^  who>  on  the  arrival  of  the  president  in 
Philadelphia,  placed  it  in  his  hands.  This  letter  alluded  to 
communications  from  Mr.  Randolph  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  president,  were  espjessively  improper.  The  ecclaircis- 
sements  which  the  occasion  required  were  followed  by  the 
resig^naCion  of  the  secretary.  For  the  purpose,  as  he  allegedt 
of  vindicating  his  conduct,  he  demanded  a  sight  of  a  confi« 
dential  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  the  pre- 
sident, and  which  was  left  in  the  oflBce.  His  avowed  design 
was  to  give  this  as  well  as  some  others  of  the  same  des- 
cription  to  the  public  in  order  to  support  the  allegation,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  France  and  to  liberty,  he 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  a  British  and  an  aristo- 
cratic party*  The  answer  given  to  this  demand  was  a  licence 
which  few  political  characters  in  turbulent  times  could  allow 
to  a  man  who  had  possessed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the 
person  giving  it.  <^  I  have  directed- '  said  the  president  <<  that 
you  should  have  the  inspection  of  my  letter  of  the  22nd  of 
July  agreeable  to  your  request :  and  you  are  at  full  liberty  to 
publish  without  reserve  any  and  every  private  and  confidential 
letter  I  ever  wrote  you ;  nay  more....every  word  I  ever  uttered 
to  or  in  your  presence,  from  whence  you  cfui  derive  any 
advantage  in  your  vindication." 


JVOTEy  JVb.  XVIIL^.Se9 pmge  639. 

This  place  was  offered  to  Mr.  Henry,  a  gentleman  of  emi- 
nent talents,  great  influence,  and  most  commanding  eloquence. 
He  had  led  the  opposition  to  the  constitution  in  Virginia,  but, 
after  its  adoption,  his  hostility  had  in  some  measure  subsided. 
He  was  truly  the  personal  friend  of  the  president,  and  had 
lately  manifested  a  temper  not  inimical  to  the  administration. 
The  chief  magistrate  was  anxious  to  engage  him  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  but  was  aware  of  the  embarrassments  which  must 
result  from  placing  in  so  confidential  a  station,  a  person  whoae 
oinnions  might  lead  him  to  thwart  every  measure  of  the 
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cudTe.    It  WIS,  Iherelbre,  necessary  to  come  to  some  exf^- 
WtlMit  with  Mr.  Henry  on  this  inbjec^  and  the  letter  vhkh 
invited  him  into  the  department  of  state  opened  the  way  far 
thia  explanation  hy  stating  truly  the  views  and  character  of 
the  ndministration.    ^  I  peraoade  myself,  sir,**  said  the  pret- 
identi  ^  it  haa  not  escaped  your  obsenratioo,  that  a  ciiab  it 
approaching  which  mnst,  if  it  cannot  be  arrested,  soon  decide 
whether  order  and  good  government  shall  be  preserred,  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  ensue.    I  can  most  religiously  sto 
that  I  hare  no  wbh  incompatible  with  the  dignity,  happioets, 
and  true  interests  of  the  people  of  thia  country.     My  ardent 
deure  is,  and  my  aim  has  heen  (as  far  as  depended  upon  tbs 
executiTe  department)  to  cooq^ly  strictly  with  all  our  forces 
wnd  domestic  engagements ;  but  to  l^eep  the  United  States 
free  from  political  cooneotioiis  with  ei^ety  other  country  ;.^a> 
See  them  independent  of  alij  and  under  the  influence  of  mat. 
In  a  word,  I  want  an  Jmerkan  character;  that  the  powers sf 
Europe  may  be  convinced  we  act  for  ownetoe^  and  not  for 
99her9.    This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  only  way  to  be  res* 
pected  abroad,  and  happy  at  home ;  and  not  by  becoming  tbs 
partisans  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  create  dissensioos,  dis- 
turb the  public  tranquillity,  and  destroy  perhaps  forever,  tbe 
cement  that  binds  the  union. 

*<  I  am  satisfied  these  sendmenta  camior  be  otherwise  thsi 
congenial  to  your  own.  Your  aid,  therefore,  in  carrying  them 
Into  effect  would  be  flattering  and  pleasing  to  me.** 

This  accurate  chart  of  the  road  he  was  invited  to  travel, 
presented  in  itself  no  impediments  which  to  Mr.  Henry  ap- 
peared insurmountable.  By  private  considerations  alone  was 
he  restrained  from  proceeding  in  it» 


JWrE,  ^.  III.. ..See  fu^e  677. 

The  course  of  the  war  in  Europe  had  brought  the  two 
parties  into  oppoidtioo  on  a  pdnt  on  wluch  no  difference  had 
odginally  existed  between  them,  winch  gave  more  countenance 
to  the  charge  that  the  advt>cates  of  the  American  govemoKiic 
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were  unfriendly  to  France -than  it  could  justly  chain  yrhen 
first  made.  Those  who  in  1793  had  supported  the  proclama- 
tion.  of  neutrality^  and  the  whole  S3rstem  connected  with  it, 
were  then,  generally  speakings  ardent  and  sincere  in  their  ^ 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  French  arms.  But  as  the  trgopa 
of  the  republic  subdued  Belgium  and  Holland ;  as  they  con- 
quered Italy,  and  established  the  complete  influence  of  France 
over  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  this  union  of  sentiment  gradually 
disappeared.  By  one  party  it  was  contended  that  America 
could  feel  no  interest  in  seeing  Europe  subjected  to  any  one 
power.  That  to  such  a  power,  the  Atlantic  would  afford  no 
impassable  barrier ;  and  that  no  form  of  government  was  e 
security  against  national  ambition.  They,  therefore,  wished 
this  series  of  Tictories  to  be  interrupted ;  and  that  the  balance 
of  Europe  should  not  be  absolutely  OYertumed.  Additional 
strength  was  undoubtedly 'given  to  this  course  of  reasoning 
by  the  aggressions  of  France  on  the  United  States. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  opposite  party,  the  triumphs  of 
France  were  the  triumphs  of  liberty/  In  their  view  every 
nation  which  was  subduedf  was  a  nation  liberated  from  opprea* 
sion.  The  fears  of  danger  to  the  United  States  from  the 
further  aggrandizement  of  a  single  power  were  treated  as 
chimerical,  because  that  power  being  a  republic  must,  conse- 
quently, be  the  friend  of  republics  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  a  stranger  to  that  lust  of  domination  which  was  the 
characteristic  passion  of  monarchies.  Shifting  with  address 
the  sentiment  really  avowed  by  their  opponents^  they  ridiculed 
a  solicitude  for  the  existence  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe^ 
as  an  opinion  that  America  ought  to  embark  herself  in  the 
crusade  of  kings  against  France  in  oraer  to  preserve  that 
lialance. 


AVT£f  JVb.  XX....See fiage  727. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  general 
Knox  the  day  before  the  termination  of  his  office,  exhibiu 
the  sentimenti  with  which  he  contemplated  this  event,  and 

roi.  V.  e 
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with  which  he  viewed  the  unceasing  calumnies  with  which 
his  whole  administration  continued  to  be  aH>ersed. 

*<  To  the  wearied  traveller  who  sees  a  resting  place,  and  is 
bending  his  body  to  lean  thereon,  I  now  compare  myself; 
but  to  be  suffered  to  do  thu  in  peace,  is  too  much  to  be  en- 
dured by  some.  To  misrepresent  my  motives ;  to  reprobate 
my  politics ;  and  to  weaken  the  confidence  which  has  been 
reposed  in  my  administration  ;...^re  objects  which  cannot  be 
relinquished  by  those  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  a  change  in  our  political  system.  The  consolation, 
however,  which  results  from  conscious  rectitude,  and  the 
approving  voice  of  my  country  unequivocally  expressed  by 
its  repre8entatives....deprive8  their  sting  of  its  poison,  and 
places  in  the  same  point  of  view  both  the  weakness  and 
malignity  or  their  efforts. 

^  Although  the  prospect  of  retirement  is  most  grateful  to 
my  soul,  and  I  have  not  a  wish  to  mix  again  in  the  great 
world,  or  to  p;&rtake  in  its  |>olitics,  yet  I  am  not  without  my 
regrets  at  parting  with  {perhaps  never  more  to  meet)  the  few 
intimates  whom  I  love.  Among  these,  be  assured  you  are 
one." 


J\/VTEj  M.  XXL..,See  fiage  730. 

In  the  speech  delivered  by  the  president  on  taking  the 
oaths  of  ofiice,  after  some  judicious  observations  on  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  and  on  the  dangers  to  which  it 
was  exposed,  that  able  statesman  thus  spoke  of  his  prede- 
cessor* 

<<  Such  is  the  amiable  and  interesting  system  of  government 
(and  such  are  some  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  may  be  expo* 
sed)  which  the  j^eople  of  America  have  exhibited,  to  the 
admiration  and  anxiety  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  all  nations, 
for  eight  years,  under  the  administration  of  a  citizen,  who, 
by  a  long  course  of  great  actions,  regulated  by  prudence, 
justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  conducting  a  people 
inspired  with  the  same  virtues,  and  animated  with  the  same 
^ent  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty,  to  independence  and 
peace,  to  increasing  wealth  and  unexampled  prosperity,  has 
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mcrited  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizensf  commanded  the 
highest  praises  of  foreign  nati<ms,  and  secured  immortal 
glory  with  posterity. 

<^  In  that  retirement  which  is  his  voluntary  choice,  may  he 
long  live  to  enjoy  the  delicious  recollection  of  his  serviceS| 
the  gratitude  of  mankind,  the  happy  fruits  of  them  to  him« 
self  and  the  world,  which  are  daily  increasing,  and  that 
splendid  prospect  of  the  future  fortunes  of  his  country  which 
is  opening  from  year  to  year.  His  name  may  be  still  a  ram- 
part, and  the  knowledge  that  he  lives  a  bulwark  against  all 
open  or  secret  enemies  of  his  country's  peace.*' 


J\rOTEj  A'b.  XXIL..,See  fiage  731. 

To  testify  their  love  for  the  person  who  had  for  eight  years 
administered  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  mer« 
chants  of  Philadelphia  had  prepared  a  splendid  banquet  for 
the  day,  to  which  the  general,  several  officers  of  rank  in  the 
late  army,  the  heads  of  dopartmsnto,  foreign  ministers,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction  were  invited. 

In  the  rotundoin  which  it  was  given,  an  elegant  compliment 
was  prepared  for  the  firincifial  guest j  which  is  thus  described 
in  the  papers  of  the  day, 

'<  Upon  entering  the  area  the  general  was  conducted  to  his 
seat.  On  a  signal  given,  music  played  Washington's  march, 
and  a  scene  which  represented  simple  objects  in  the  rear  of 
the  principal  seat  was  drawn  up,  and  discovered  emblematical 
painting. 

<<  The  principal  was  a  female  figure  large  as  life,  repre- 
senting America,  seated  on  an  elevation  composed  of  sixteen 
marble  steps.  At  her  left  side,  stood  the  federal  shield  and 
eagle,  and  at  her  feet,  lay  the  comu  copia ;  in  her  right 
hand,  she  held  the  Indian  calamut  of  peace  supporting  the 
cap  of  liberty:  in  the  perspective  appeared  the  temple  of 
fame ;  and  on  her  left  hand,  an  altar  dedicated  to  public  gra- 
titude, upon  which  incense  was  burning.  In  her  left  hand  she 
held  a  scroll  inscribed  valedictory ;  and   at  the  foot  of  the 
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alur  lay  a  plamed  helmet  and  swordf  from  which  a  figure  of 
ipenera^  Washington,  large  aa  lifi^  appeared,  retiring  down  the 
ateps,  pointing  with  his  right  hand  to  the  emblems  of  power 
which  he  had  resigned,  and  with  his  left  to  a  beautiful  kind- 
acape  representing  Mount  Vernon,  in  front  of  which  oxen 
were  seen  harnessed  to  the  plough.  Over  the  general  ap- 
peared a  Gevim  pladng  a  wreath  of  laurda  on  hia  head.** 


MX)TE^  Ab.  XXIII....See  fiage  748. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Mazzei,  an  Italian 
who  had  passed  some  time  in  the  United  States,  was  pub- 
lished in  Florence,  and  republished  in  the  Moniteur,  with 
some  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  remark  ^^  that  the  French  government  had  testified  its 
resentment  by  breaking  off  communication  with  an  ungrateful 
and  faithless  ally  until  she  shall  return  to  a*  more  just  aod 
benevolent  cOndu^  No  dcpU,"  addfi  the  editor,  *^  it  will  give 
rise  in  the  Uiuted  States  to  discussions  which  may  afford  a 
triumph  to  the  party  of  good  republicans,  the  friends  of 
France* 

<<  Some  writers,  in  disapprobation  of  this  wise  and  neces- 
sary measure  of  the  directory,  maintain  that,  in  the  United 
States,  the  French  have  for  partisans  only  certain  dema- 
gogues who  aim  to  overthrow  the  existing  government*  But 
their  impudent  falsehoods  convince  no  one,  and  prove  only, 
what  is  too  evident,  that  they  use  the  liberty  of  the  press  to 
•erve  the  enemies  qf  France*'' 


